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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


TH-E    SECOND    EDITION. 


In  obeying  the  Call  for  a  second  edition  of  the 
present  work  at  so  early  a  period,  the  author 
cannot  avoid  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the 
Profession  for  the  favourable  opinion  with  which 
it  has  thus  crowned  his  humble  labours  in  the 
field  of  medical  science.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  avail  himself  of  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  upon  them,  as  well  in  private  as  in  public, 
as  ^  as  he  has  felt  it  to  be  practicable  or  advan- 
tageous }  and  he  trusts  that  the  additions  which 
have  hence  been  introduced  into  the  work  will 
be  found,  in  no  small  degree,  to  augment  its  value. 
From  various  quarters  he  has  been  pressed  to 
take  a  further  notice  of  foreign  professional 
writers  of  the  present  day  than  is  contained  in 
the  first  edition  ;  and  although  he  has  already 
been  afraid  of  being  charged  with  too  much 
display  in  the  use  of  learned  names  and  autho- 
rities, and  has,  as  much  as  possible,  contented 
himself  with  giving  general  results,  and  corre- 
spondent suggestions  without  a  reference  to 
their  respective  sources,  except  where  the  autho- 
rities seemed  to  be  called  for,  he  has  now  com- 
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plied  with  the  request  as  far  as  tlie  nature  of 
the  work  will  allow. 

He  begs,  however,  to  observe  that  as  The 
Study  of  Medicine  is  offered  to  the  world, 
not  as  a  record  of  authorities,  or  a  compilation  of 
professional  opinions,  but  as  an  original  and  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  healing  art  as  a  science, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  author  has  been  able  to 
understand  it  himself,  his  chief  motive  in  mak« 
ing  references  on  any  occasion  to  other  writers, 
has  been  merely  to  obtain  from  them  such  coin- 
cidence  or  illustration  as  the  subject  progres^^ 
sively  discussed  may  seem  to  require.  Yet  from 
the  wider  circulation  of  the  work,  beyond  the 
shores  of  our  own  country  than  he  had  ven* 
tured  to  anticipate,  he  candidly  confesses  that 
he  f^els  himself,  in  some  degree,  called  upon  to 
extend  its  range  of  observation  proportionably ; 
so  as  to  give  some  further  insight  into  thd 
CHIEF  opinions  and  modes  of  practice  of  the 
Continent,  in  concurrence  with  those  of  our  own 
country.  To  such  chdbf  opinions,  however,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  restrain  the  survey;  since,  so 
exuberant  and  multifarious  is  the  foreign  medical 
press,  that,  without  such  a  limit,  the  present 
pages  would  be  doubled  in  extent,  and  loaded 
with  speculations  that  are  little  worth  recording. 

Yet)  though  narrowed  by  such  a  curb,  the  re- 
quisite analysis  and  amalgamation  of  matter 
which  have  demanded  the  author's  attention  for 
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this  purpose,  have  furnished  him  with  no  small 
degree  of  labour,  as  the  reader  may  easily  per- 
e^ve  by  observing  that  there  are  few  pages 
in  the  present  edition  which  have  not  undergone 
some  change  in  their  arrangement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  materials  thus  selected ; 
vhile,  in  some  places,  they  have  been  partially 
re-modelled  forthirty or  fortypages  in  succession. 

Other  subjects,  moreover,  and  these  not  few 
in 'number,  have  been  retouched,  and,  in  various 
instances,  enlarged  upon:  particularly  several  of 
the  diseases  of  hot  or  remote  climates  j  partly,  in- 
deed,  from  valuable  documents  in  the  archives  of 
the  Army  Medical  Board,  forming  a  rich  and  aK 
mo^  inexhaustible  repository  of  important  facts 
and  practical  information,  which  the  author  would 
rejoice  to  see  given  in  periodical  communications 
to  the  public;  and  to  which  his  attention  has  been 
particularly  pointed  by  his  eminent  friend  the  Di- 
fector-general. 

For  examples  of  gleanings  derived  from  this 
source  the  reader  may  turn,  among  other  places, 
to  the  concluding  remarks  on  cholera  spasmodi- 
cal -,  to  the  observations  on  the  hebetude  of  sy- 
philitic action  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  com- 
parative insusceptibility  of  the  constitution  to 
its  power  in  that  quarter  t ;  to  those  on  the  ad- 
^mtage  of  encampments  in  yellow  fever  t ;  and 
to  those,  also,  on  the  progress  and  general  na« 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  286.    t  V»L  III.  p.  394.    i  Vol.  11.  p.  193. 
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ture  of  beribery*.  Upon  the  subject  of  dysen- 
tery, too,  some  additional  notice  has  been  de- 
manded in  consequence  of  the  important  inform- 
ation respecting  this  disease,  furnished  since  the 
Author's  first  edition,  by  the  Reports  of  the 
Dublin  Hospitals.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  inte- 
resting experiments  and  their  important  results, 
which  have  lately  been  communicated  respect- 
ing the  nerves,  as  well  as  various  other  physiolo- 
gical researches,  have  called  for  occasional  no- 
tice in  the  physiological  proems. 

A  regard  is  also  paid  to  various  subjects  of  no 
ordinary  moment  which  have  arisen  into  notice, 
or  been  originally  started  since  the  period  of  the 
preceding  edition,  or  which  had,  at  that  time,  in- 
cidentally escaped  attention^  Professor  Thom- 
son's learned  and  interesting  enquiry,  concern- 
ing *♦  The  Varieties  of  Small-Pox",  though  an- 
ticipating the  first  publication  of  the  present 
work  by  a  few  months,  was  too  late  for  notice  in 
its  proper  place  when  the  Author  had  the  ho- 
nour of  receiving  a  presentation-copy.  He  has 
here,  however,  fulfilled  the  promise  he  then 
made,  of  paying  it  due  attention  as  soon  as  the 
present  edition  should  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity. And,  in  so  doing,  he  has  also  entered  into 
a  consideration  of  the  late  Dr.  Willan's  elabo- 
rate speculations  on  nearly  the  same  subject, 
published  posthumously  by  his  learned  relative 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  483. 
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Dr.  Ashby  Smith.  And  he  has,  in  Kke  manner^ 
launched  somewhat  more  fully  into  the  question  - 
of  those  forms  of  disease  which  appear  most 
nearly  related  to  syphilis ;  and  how  far  the  latter 
may  be  advantageously  treated  withqut  mercury. 
The  growing  attention  which  the  diseases  of 
vision  are  still  obtaining  in  our  own  country^ 
whether  dependent  upon  sensorial  or  inflamma- 
tory action,  has  not  passed  unheeded  in  the  dis- 
tinct genera  paropsis  and  ophthalmia  :  while 
the  still  agitated  question  respecting  quarantine, 
and  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  contagion  of 
plague,  has  induced  the  Author  to  enter  con- 
siderably more  at  large  into  the  history,  lawSy 
and  natural  limits  of  this  last  exanthem. 

The  subjects  that  are  strictly  original,  and 
which  could  not  conveniently,  or  not  at  all,  be 
introduced  into  the  f<M*mer  edition,  are  about 
ten  or  twelve,  of  which  the  following  are,  per- 
haps, the  chief:  I.  That  singular  and  destructive 
inflammation  which  occasionally  takes  place» 
with  symptoms  a£  low  fever,  on  dissection  with 
a  punctured  or  abraded  hand — ^erythema  ana- 
TOMicuM*.  II.  That  form  of  Marasmus  which 


*  Since  thk  part  of  the  work  hiB  been  printed,  the  author 
has  to  acknowledge  a  commnnication  of  not  less  than  ten  dis- 
tinct cases  of  the  same,  obtained  for  his  use  by  the  friendly 
exertion  of  the  Director-general  of  the  Army  Medical  Board 
from  different  Military  Hospitals  and  other  Establishments 
Ann^ont  the  kingdom.  On  a  future  occasion  he  will  readily 
avail  himself  of  these  TalnaUe  notices;  but  at  present  he  can 


has  lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
under  the  name  pf  ^aemia — marasmus  4^" 
hasmcu  III.  The  Melanosis  of  M.  Bres- 
chet.  IV,  That  lateral  distortion  of  the 
spine — Entasia  Rhaci^ybia,  which  h^  of  late 
become  a  subject  of  extensive  and  still  advanc- 
ing discussion.  V.  The  mollitp^s  cerebri  of 
M*  RocHoux }  and  VL  A  peculiar  species  of 
T^cHQsisi,  here  named  sensitiva,  pointed  put  to 
the  Author  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;  each  of  which 
is  now,  for  the  first  time^  allotted  a  place  in  a  no- 
sological classification.  And  to  these  may  be 
added  a  summary  account  of  M.  Laennec's 
stethoscope,  and  method  of  mediate  auscultation ; 
with  occasional  notices  of  several  of  the  new  and 
active  forms  of  medicine  which  have  recently 
been  introduced  into,  our  own  country  from 
the  French  pharmacologists. 

only  obeerv^  tliat  they  fully  coofirm  t\xfx  genend  view  here  of- 
fered, wliile  they  exhibit  almost  every  variety  and  terminatioa 
of  the  disease :  in  one  or  two  examples^  indeed^  running  into  a 
chronic  form  of  most  pitiable  suffering;  sometimes  enduring 
for  two^  three^  or  four  years^  and^  in  oneinstance>  for  upwards 
of  ten ;  in  the  course  of  which,  organ  after  organ  has  become 
the  prey  of  this  monster-malady,  till  the  unlv&ppy  individual, 
who  is  himself  the  historian  of  his  own  ca$e>  has,  at  this  mo« 
ment,  to  weep  over  a  contraction  of  the  arm,  shoulder  an^ 
knee-joint^  and  a  total  loss  of  the  testicle  on  the  affected  aide« 
vnth  an  irreparable  wreck  of  his  general  health-;  the  virulence 
of  the  complaint  not  being  yet  destroyed,  and  still  threattmi^ 
further  dilapidations. 
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As  the  volumes  of  the  prior  edition  wep^  f|}( 
bulky,  it  has,  hence,  been  found  necesstry  to 
^dd  to  their  number;  though  the  author  h?^ 
felt  great  reluctance  upon  this  subject,  and  h(Mi 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  as  much  ^  possibly 
within  due  bounds.  And  he  has  the  satisfactioi) 
to  find  that,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  new 
matter  appertains  to  what,  m  the  former  im« 
pression,  constituted  the  second  volume,  he  ha^ 
been  able  to  accomplish  his  design  by  dividing 
this  alone  into  two  volumes,  and  adding  a  little 
to  the  paging  of  the  rest* 

The  only  point  of  importance,  hitherto  siig«^ 
gested  to  him  which  he  has  found  a  difficulty 
in  acceding  to,  is  that  of  introducing  geKWtalhf 
a  description  of  the  appearaupes  p^red  by  dis« 
eases  on  dissection.  Wherever  such  appear^ncw 
are  strictly  pathognomic  and  can  throw  a  steady 
and  intelligent  light  on  the  nature  apd  treat* 
meat  of  a  malady  he  has  endeavoured  to  give 
them :  but  he  has  declined  to  do  so  upon  any 
other  occasion  for  the  following  reasons.  First, 
becaiv3e  the  present  is  not  designed  to  ]3«9  9 
sepulcretum,  or  work  on  morbid  anatomy ;  9sA 
would  l;iave  been  swelled  to  nearly  4o^bl^  ilin 
extent  if  suph  a  connexion  had  been  aUow^« 
And,  next,  because,  however  valuable  an  ex- 
pert practice  in  dissection  may  be  to  a  student 
in  the  field  of  anatomy,  in  a  pathological  point 
of  view  its  developements,  except  where  strictly 
applicable  and  illustrative,  will  more  frequently 
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perplex  than  instruct  him.  They  will  rarely 
give  him  any  information  concerning  the  ele- 
mentary or  chemical  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  animal  fluids  j  and  may  lead  him, 
in  a  thousand  instances,  to  mistake  efiects  for 
causes,  the  result  of  symptoms  or  accidents  for 
that  of  idiopathy,  even  in  morbid  changes  of 
structure.  The  truth  is,  as  M.  Foder6  has  justly 
observed,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dis- 
eases are  the  products  of  disordered  vitality 
before  they  become  organic:  and  when,  at 
length,  they  assume  such  a  character,  it  is  as  a 
consequence  rather  than  as  a  first  moving  power. 
On  which  account  this  distinguished  pathologist 
is  disposed  to  place  but  little  reliance  on  the 
scalpel }  and  to  think  very  lightly  of  all  the  busy 
dissections  and  operative  experiments  that  are 
at  this  moment  going  forward  in  France,  whe- 
ther upon  living  or  dead  animals*.  Perhaps  this 
is  considerably  to  undervalue  such  attempts  j 
but  let  their  importance  be  what  they  may,  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  morbid  •ana- 
tomy to  follow  them  up  and  illustrate  them, 
than  to  such  a  work  as  the  present ;  except  in 
the  class  of  cases  already  provided  for,  in  which 
they  may,  unquestionably,  be  turned  to  an  ac- 
count of  great  moment,  and  made  productive 
of  an  abundant  harvest. 

•  Lemons  »ur  les  Epid^mies>  et  I'Hygiene  publique^  fiute« 
k  la  Faculty  de  Medicine  de  Strasbourg.  Par  Fr.  Emm. 
Foder#.  8vo.  Paris,  1822. 
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THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  unite  the 
difierent  branches  of  medical  science  which^ 
when  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  have 
hitherto,  by  most  writers,  been  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, into  a  general  system,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  contemplated  under  a  single  view,  and 
pursued  under  a  common  study.  These  branches 
are  the  following : 

I.  Physiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
action  of  the  living  principle. 

II.  Pathology,  or  the  doctrine  of  its  morbid 
action. 

III.  Nosology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  classifi- 

cation  of  diseases. 

IV.  Therapeutics,  or  the  doctrine  of  their 

treatment  and  cure. 

All  these  are  of  high,  if  not  of  equal,  import- 
ance. As  it  is  impossible  for  a  workman  to  set 
about  restoring  a  machine  to  order,  with  any  ra- 
tional hope  of  success,  without  knowing  the  full 
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extent  and  nature  of  the  injury  it  has  sustained, 
so  is  it  equally  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  unless  he  has  also  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  machine,  and  has  studied  its 
several  parts  methodically,  and  in  reference  to 
the  bearing  which  one  part  has  upon  another. 

It  is  this  advantage  of  the  study  of  one  part 
in  relation  to  another  that  constitutes>  or  should 
constitute,  in  the  art  of  medicine,  the  basis  of  a 

NOSOLOGICAL    ARRANGEMENT}    for    by   grouping 

dise^es,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  the  order  of  con- 
nexiou  in  which  they  make  their  appearance  in 
different  functions^  and  the  organs  on  which 
those  functions  depend,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  any  one 
disease  belonging  to  such  groups,  without  ob- 
taining some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  rest, 
or  ^?acing  out  some  of  the  laws  of  morbid  action 
which  are  common  to  the  whole. 

Jf  it  be  convenient  to  concentiate  the  diseases 
of  the  nervous  department  into  one  division,  as 
has  been  attempted  by  many  nosologists,  and 
ably  accomplished  by  Dr.  CuUen,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  same  principle  has  not  been 
oUotwed  Uk  pervade  the  whole  of  the  nosological 
plan ;  and  that  the  diseases  of  the  other  chief 
departments  of  the  animal  frame  have  not  been 
concentrated  in  the  same  way,  inst^d  of  being 
scattered,  as  we  too  often  find  them,  over  diiaFer- 
ent  divisions  of  a  classification  that  is  itself  per*. 


petually  shifting  from  one  ground  of  arrange- 
ment to  another:  which  in  one  divigion,  as  in  th6 
Synopsis  of  Dr.  Cullen,  by  far  the  beBt  of  hi9 
day,  is  derived  from  the  temperature  of  the  body; 
in  3  second,  from  its  anatomical  stratture ;  in  A 
third,  from  its  chemical  depravities;  and  itk  A 
fourth,  from  its  topography :  thus  offering  Us  iq 
each  division  a  new  principle,  and  one  tiiat  haa 
no  common  clew,  or  analogy  with  the  rest^ 

It  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  dearer  and 
more  connected  method  than  had  hitherto  been 
studied  in  the  schools  of  medicine^  that  indiiced 
the  [H-dsent  author  to  turn  his  attention  td  this 
subject  many  years  ago,  and  at  length  enabled 
him  to  subnlit  to  the  public  a  Syrtem  of  Nofeddgy 
founded  entirely  on  a  physiological  basis.  In 
which  the  diseases  of  the  respective  functions  of 
the  animal  frame  dre  connected  in  classes  de* 
rived  from  those  functions,  and  follow  e«clf 
other  in  th^  order  in  which  physiologists  have 
usually  treated  of  th^m. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  a  mere  hope  of  ob*- 
taining  a  nlore  exact  and  comprehensive  S3m(^s 
of  diseases  that  the  author  was  induced  to  cm^ 
dertake  this  n6w  arrangement,  but  tvith  a  vi^w 
of  empbyitig  it  as  a  text-book  for  the  cdlateral 
branches  of  the  Art  of  Healing  already  adverted 
te^  as  sodn  as  he  shoidd  find  leisure  to  ^ter 
upon  Idiem,  and  to  which  no  other  synOpsi£t  he 
was  acKpiaynted  with  iebtlied  eijuaUy  adapted.    * 
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This  work  was  published  in  the  beginning  of 
1817»  under  the  tide  of  k  ^*  Physiological  System 
of  Nosdogy,  with  a  corrected  and  simplified 
Nomenclature'';  and  the  favourable  opinion 
which  has  been  formed  of  it }  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  various  medical  schools  of  high  re- 
putation in  our  own  country,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  the  application  which  has  been  made  to 
the  author  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  esta* 
Uisfaed  lecturers  of  this  metropolis  to  print  a 
syllabus  of  its  classification  for  the  purpose  of 
lecturing  from ;  and  above  all  the  approbation 
which  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  be- 
stowed upon  it,  by  permitting  it  to  be  dedicated 
to  that  learned  body,  after  having  been  circu- 
lated amidst  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  under 
an  express  order  of  the  late  President,  for  an 
examination  of  its  contents  by  every  individual 
at  his  own  house,  are,  he  trusts,  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  his  adhering  to  his  original  intention, 
and  taking  this  system,  instead  of  any  other,  as 
the  ground- work  of  the  ensuing  arrangement. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  place  to 
enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of  the  subordi- 
nate parte  of  this  system,  nor  of  the  occasional 
changes  in  medical  nomenclature  which  are  to 
be  found  m  it:  and  which  a  close  attention 
to  correctness  and  simplicity  seemed  to  render 
indispensable.  All  these  are  fully  illmtrated  in 
the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  die  volume  of 
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Nosology^  which  the  author  is  deflirous  of  having 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  design.  An 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  one  or  two  of 
the  diseases,  as  originally  kid  down,  may  be  no- 
ticed by  an  attentive  eye  in  the  present  vo- 
lumes. They  are  changes  which  have  been 
made  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
or  firpm  a  maturer  consideration  of  the  subject 
by  the  author  himself:  but,  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  too  few  and  of  too  little  importance  to 
render  it  necessary  to  indicate  them  in  the  pre- 
sent place. 

A  pretty  active  spirit  of  physiology  will  be 
found  to  pervade  the  entire  work  ;  but  the  au- 
thor has,  beyond  this,  availed  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  his  arrangement  so  readily  al- 
lows, of  prefixing  to  every  class  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  laws  and  interesting  discoveries 
of  physiology  that  relate  to,  or  can  elucidate  the 
subjects  which  constitute  its  scope.  And  he  has 
occasionally  enriched  the  dissertation  by  a  glance 
at  the  more  striking  analogies  of  the  animal, 
and  even  of  the  vegetable  world  at  large,  where- 
ever  they  could  add  to  the  illustration. 

In  the  PATHOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT,  if  the 

reader  meet  with  an  occasional  developement  c^ 
new  principles;  a  question  as  to  several  that  have 
been  Jong  before  the  public,  or  a  fiulher  exten- 
sion of  many  that  are  well  established,  the  au- 
thor trusts  that  whai^er  doctrines  are  advanced 
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ttrill,  it  Ifeiwt,  h6  folittd  true  to  themselves  and 
ftrfm  a  digested  system  Operating  in  actordanc6 
ihrodgh  the  entir6  Work,  in  what  way  soever 
they  tiiiay  be  afifected  by  future  investigations. 
He  ti^usts,  it  \till  alsD  be  found  that  nothing 
is  newly  started  for  the  mere  sake  of  novelty, 
or  cdtltfoverted  froift  a  mere  love  of  disputa- 
tion: ind  that  M^heriever  it  has  been  his  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  high  authorities  Which 
have  preceded  him,  he  has  done  it  with  the  can- 
dour which  should  peculiarly  characterize  a  li- 
beral profession.  His  main  object  has  been  to 
eiiplaih  to  the  student  the  different  subjects  that 
[Jiss  befbte  hirti,  and  to  illustrate  thenl  by  Ana- 
logies, instead  Of'  doriflning  himself  to  a  dry  and 
Wearisotae  histbry  of  morbid  symptoms  and  ope- 
rations. 

In  tiiiAAtEtJTics  the  author  has  allowed  hint- 
self  i  liberal  range,  and  has,  occasionally,  in- 
trodueed  into  his  Materia  Medica  substances 
that  are  highly  esteemed  abroad,  though  little 
Valued  or  even  kbown  at  home,  or  that  seem. 
Without  reason,  to  ha^re  iklleti  into  temporary 
disrepute;  There  are  bothe  practitioners  Whb 
think  thctt  all  the  articles  which  ai^  of  real  use 
in  title  cure  of  diseases  lie  ttithin  a  small  com- 
pass,  and  may  be  learnt  without  bilrthening  the 
memory.  This  reniaA  may  be  allowed  td 
those  who  dre  limited  to  a  portable  dispensary, 
ki  in  travelling»  or  on  ship-board ;    biit  wheii 
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Uttered  under  other  circumstances  it  savours  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  indolence.  If  the  pharma* 
cqKBias  of  former  times  were  too  voluminous, 
and  were  occasionally  loaded  with  medicines  of 
trifling  importance,  the  lopping  and  topping  that 
must  hereupon  ensue,  would  make  a  destructive 
kuroad  upon  their  boundaries,  and  take  from 
them  much  that  is  good  as  well  as  something 
that  can  be  spared.  We  may  easily,  indeed, 
substitute  one  medicine  for  another,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  that  we  can  hereby  obtain  an  integral 
representative ;  a  remedy  possessing  not  only 
the  general,  but  the  particular  qualities  of  that 
whose  place  is  supplied,  so  as  to  be  equally  adapt- 
ed to  the  exact  state  of  the  disease  or  the  express 
character  of  the  idiosyncrasy.  Sir  George  Baker 
was  engaged  as  reasonably  and  sciehtiflcally  in 
exsonining  into  the  virtues  ofthecardaminepra- 
tensis  or  lady's  smock,  as  Dr.  Stoerck  in  proving, 
upon  his  own  person,  the  violent  powers  of  col- 
cbicum  and  stramonium.  A  common  fate  has, 
indeed,  attended  the  whole  of  these  experiments. 
^  From  attracting  and  concentrating  the  attention 
of  the  public,  the  medicines  to  which  they  were 
directed  became  equally  over-valued  ;  were  em- 
ployed upon  all  occasions  ;  produced  frequent 
disappointment ;  and  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 
The  colchicum  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
ascend  once  more  to  its  full  zenith  of  popularity ; 
many  efiforts  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
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Stramonium ;  and  the  cardamine,  though  at  pre^ 
sent  less  successful  than  either  of  the  others^) 
still  holds  in^  abeyance  its  post  in  the  established 
pharmacopoeias,  waiting  for  some  lucky  trial  tot 
bring  it  once  more  into  general  esteem. 

A  work  erected  upon  scientific  principl^s^ 
should  know  nothing  of  these  accidental  reverses, 
and  still  less  of  the  varying,  and  too  oflen  ca« 
pricious  taste  of  the  day.  To  judge  by  the  sen- 
timents  of  some  writers,  the  reputation  of  the 
baric  seems  at  present  on  the  wane>  while  the 
seeds  of  the  croton  Tiglium,  after  a  long  neg^' 
lect,  are  again  rising  into  notice.  In  the  reme* 
dial  part  of  the  present  work  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  allow  to  every  medicine  its  proper 
value,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  estimate  it». 
whatever  may  have  been  the  era  of  its  credit ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  stronger  ground  for  the 
study  of  botany,  oryctology,  or  chemistry  than 
the  advantage  they  afford  to  the  ait  of  healings 
and  as  these  are  provinces  cultivated  in  our  own 
day  by  almost  every  one,  he  has  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  the  general  voice  of  the  times  to 
range  with  some  latitude  over  the  medicinal 
stores  afforded  by  art  and  nature,  and  to  discri- 
n^nate  the  respective  properties  of  each,  rather 
t)ian  to  limit  himself  to  a  few  leadii]^  produc- 
tion^ or  to  refer  to  the  whole  under  the  general 
divisions  of  stimulants,  sedatives,,  and  cathartics^. 
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or  whatever  othe*"  names  may  serve  f&r  a  raedr- 
dnal  classification. 

It  is  this,  indeed,  tiiBt  after  all  must  chiefly 
constitute  the  Therapia,  or  Practice  op  Me- 
dicine, to  which  eveiy  thing  else,  though  of  the 
utmost  moment,  is  but  introductory.  **  The 
First  Lines"  of  Dr.  Cullen  when  read  as  they 
were  delivered,  in  connexion  with  his  **  Treatise 
on  the  Materia  Medica*',  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant course  of  instruction  that  has  ever,  per- 
haps, been  laid  down  and  completed  by  the  same 
individual.  But  for  this  purpose  they  must  be 
read  together,  though  they  were  not  published 
together,  nor  for  the  express  design  of  forming 
a  contemporaneous  study:  for  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic,  though  full  both  of  mind  and  of  matter,  of 
elaborate  axioms  and  theoretical  principles,  con- 
tain little  of  what  the  title  suggests  ;  while  the 
Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica,  without  making 
any  pretensions  to  the  subject,  is  altogether  a 
practical  work,  replete  with  practical  principles 
and  founded  upon  a  practical  investigation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theory  or  the  practice 
advanced  in  the  ensuing  volumes,  the  author 
wiD  generally  be  found  to  leave  nothing  upon 
trust ;  but  to  support  or  illustrate  his  assertions 
by  authorities  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  give, 
with  some  degree  of  copiousness,  from  ancient  an 
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well  as  modern  times :  so  as  to  render  the  work 
in  a  certain  sense  a  summary  of  the  general  his* 
tory  of  medicine  in  most  ages  and  countries. 

To  the  labours  of  our  own  countrymen  how- 
ever, he  professes  to  be  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
supplies :  to  the  illustrious  dead  and  to  the  illus- 
trious living :  to  all  of  whom  he  has  conscien-^ 
tiously  endeavoured  to  do  justice,  even  where  he 
has  been  under  the  misfortune  of  differing  from 
any  of  them  in  opinion*  With  the  former  he  can 
have  no  controversy ;  and,  with  the  latter,  he 
has  taken  the  most  gratifying  means  of  avoiding 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  of  adding  considerably 
to  the  value  of  his  work,  by  submitting  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  them,  and  especially  to 
those  with  whom  he  has  the,  honour  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  the  successive  sheets  of  the 
work,  while  passing  through  the  press,  that  con- 
tain a  notice  of  their  respective  opinions  or  pub- 
lications ;  with  a  request  that  they  would  correct 
any  incidental  mis-statement,  or  communicate 
any  valuable  hint  that  may  since  have  occurred 
to  them  on  the  subject  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  individuals 
to  whom  the  author  has  been  indebted  for  a^r 
sistance  of  this  kind :  but  there  are  several  whose 
names  the  public  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  as  adding,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the 
authority  of;  the  work  itself. 

He  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  return  his  very 
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grateful  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians^  without  whose  fostering 
encouragement  his  health  and  strength,  conin- 
derably  encroached  upon  by  the  laborious  and 
unremitting  study  with  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  subject,  would  hardly  have 
held  out  to  its  close ;  and  who  has  not  only  taken 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  sheets  that  relate 
to  his  own  valuable  labours,  but  of  watching  the 
progress  of  the  work  generally,  and  of  perusing 
many  parts  of  it  as  they  have  issued  from  the 
press.  He  has  next  to  ofier  his  acknowledge* 
ments  to  his  highly  distinguished  and  venerable 
friend  Dr.  Perceval,  of  Dublin  j  who  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  favour  him  with  a  valuable  manu- 
script series  of  notes,  in  the  form  of  a  running 
commentary,  upon  the  entire  volume  of  Noso* 
logy,  in  illustration  of  its  definitions  or  opi- 
nions ;  the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  em- 
bodied into  the  psesent  work,  with  a  reference 
to  the  real  author  in  every  instance.  To  the 
liberality  of  Sir  James  M*Grigor  he  is  indebted 
for  important  assistance  on  several  occasions, 
and  particularly  for  his  munificent  ofier  of  a 
free  and  fiicilitated  access  to  all  the  medical 
documents  of  the  army,  addressed  to  him  lui 
IMrector-GeneraL  To  his  kind  friend  Sir  John 
Webb  he  is  also  largely  indebted  for  similar  as- 
sistance from  the  Ordnance  Department,  and 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  plague, 
upon  which  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  so  per« 


fectly  conversant  The  kiiidness  of  Dr.  B&illie 
can  never  be  erased  from  the  author's  memory, 
but  he  has  parti(iularly  to  thank  him  on  the 
present  occasion  for  reviewing  the  article  on 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  rectum  as  well  as  se* 
veral  others,  which,  without  his  previous  labours, 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  found  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  or  have  been  found  but  very  imper- 
fectly.  To  Dr.  Latham  he  is  under  obligations 
on  various  accounts  ;  but,  in  the  present  Work, 
he  is  especially  indebted  to  him  for  his  friendly 
revision  of  the  article  paruria  mellita  or  diabetes. 
The  volumes  will  display  abundant  instances  in 
which  he  has  derived  assistance  from  the  com- 
prehensive mind  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  but  the 
friendliness  with  which  he  has  consented  to  fUr- 
nish  him  with  a  description  of  his  own  case,  in  a 
very  singular  and  obstinate  attack  of  prurigo,  and 
to  revise  the  statement  when  printed,  demands 
an  especial  acknowledgement.  To  Dr.  Bree  the 
author  is  indebted  for  perusing  the  article  on 
asthma,  and  his  very  liberal  opinion  on  the  same. 
To  Dr.  Young  for  a  like  attention  to  that  on 
phthisis,  and  the  valuable  hints  with  which  his 
opinion  was  accompanied.  To  Dr.  Cooke,  whose 
friendship  he  has  experienced  iii  many  important 
instances,  he  is  under  a  similar  Obligation  for 
perusing,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  correcting  the 
account  of  apoplexy  and  palsy :  and  to  his  ex- 
cellent and  judicious  friend  Dr.  James  Johnson^ 
for  various  hints  concerning  tropical  diseases^ 
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aad  a  perusal  of  sdihe  parts  of  the  present  vo- 
lumes in  which  they  are  treated  of. 

The  author  has  entered  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  fulness  into  the  diflferent  modifications 
oi  diseases,  in  order  to  adapt  the  work  to  foreign 
climates  and  stations  as  well  as  to  domestic  prac- 
tice  :  for  a  system  of  medicine,  to  be  complete, 
should  be  of  universal  application.    To  render 
it  such,  however,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do 
more  than  follow  up  the  common  diseases  of  a 
country  into  their  respective  varieties :  for  the 
general  laws  of  the  morbid  action  of  the  living 
principle  are  as  permanent  and  universal  as  those 
of  its  natural  action,  and  a  really  new  species  of 
disease  is^  perhaps,  as  much  a  phaenomenon  as  a 
leally  new  species  of  plant  or  animal.  We  see  all 
these  infinitely  diversified  by  accidental  circum* 
stances,  and  particularly  the  circumstances  of 
habit  and  climate  ;  but  the  specific  outlines  are 
still  preserved,  and  we  are  still  capable  of  reduc- 
ing them^  under  every  disguise,  to  their  proper 
relations,  and  of  assigniug  them  their  proper 
posts.    From  a  few  non-descript  skeletons  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
particularly  from  the  interesting  museum  of  such 
estdi>lished  by  M.  Cu vier  at  Paris,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  few  species  of  animals  have  to- 
t$Ily  disappeared ;  as  we  have  also,  from  the  clas- 
sifications of  recent  naturalists  compared  with 
those  of  earlier  times,^that  a  few  species  are  now 
in  being  which  had  no  existence  in  remote  ages. 
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And  in  like  manner,  whilst  a  few  species  of  dis- 
eases are  now  no  longer  to  be  found  which  are 
described  by  earlier  writers,  a  few  seem  to  have 
supplied  their  place,  which  are  comparatively  of 
modem  origin*  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  march 
of  nature  is  but  little  interfered  with  in  either 
case ;  and  hence  the  prognostics  and  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  the  medical  histories  of  Aretaeus 
and  Galen,  of  Rhazes  and  Avicenna,  and  the 
natural  histories  qf  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  are  tran- 
scripts of  animal  life  in  our  own  day,  as  well  as 
in  the  times  in  which  they  were  severally  com- 
posed ;  and  form  important  subjects  of  modem 
as  it  is  well  known  they  did  of  ancient  study. 
The  extensive  family  of  fevers  and  spasmodic 
affections  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  now  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  most  ancient  writings  that 
have  descended  to  us;  the  plague  of  Athens,  as 
described  by  Thucydides,  we  shall  find  in  the 
ensuing  pages  to  be  the  prototype  of  what  still 
occasionally  takes  place  in  Egypt  and  along  the 
Barbary  coast ;  and  even  the  leprosy  of  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  so  minutely  described  by  Moses,  will 
be  found,  when  the  passage  is  closely  and  accu* 
rately  rendered,  still  to  retain  its  hold  in  the 
East,  and  to  exhibit  even  the  very  same  modifi^ 
cations  as  are  noticed  by  the  Hebrew  legislator, 
and  have  been  intermediately  assigned  to  it  by 
Celsus. 
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CaiiiilMCoItc» 

4.         CONSTIPATA* 

Constipate  Colic. 

6.         X:ONSTRlCTA. 

Coit9trtrti)ie  Cotir. 


XXTIU  TABLE  OF   CLASSlFlCATiaK* 

CLASS  I.    CCELIACA* 

ORD.  I.    ENTERICA. 

GEN.  VII,    COPROSTASIS. 

SPEC.  1.    C.  CONSTIPATA. 

1,         OBSTIPATA. 

VIIL    DIARRHOEA. 

SPEC.  U    D.  FUSA. 

^tcniknt  itiOflifitfiif 

f.  BIUOSA. 

3.  MUCOSA. 

4.  CHYLOSA. 

5.  LIENTERIA. 

6.  SEROSA. 

7.  TUBULARIS. 

CtAttloirftimKiuw. 

8.  GYPSATA, 

^fipgeow  EooseitfMi. 

IX-    CHOLERA. 
SPEC  t.    C,  BILIOSA. 

9.  FLATULENTA. 
3»    SPASMODICA. 


TABLS   OP   CLARIFICATION,  JCXIX 

CLASS  L    CGELIACA. 

ORD.  I.    ENTERICA. 

GEN.  X.    ENTEROLITHUS- 

Bntci^tin&l  eonttitiom, 

SPEC.  1.    E.  BEZOARDUS. 

S.  CALCULUS. 

fnMdial  Cfflmlui. 
3.         SCYBALUM. 

XI.  HELMINTHIA. 

SPEC.  1.    H.  ALVI. 

flibtoe  ItSlormi. 
9.         PODICIS. 

Altai  caonm. 

3.  ERRATICA, 

XII.  PROCTICA, 

SPEC.  1.    P.  SIMPLEX. 

itfiMTfit  9rod(»L 
t.         SPASBTODICA. 

tCfctiun. 

3.  CALLOSA. 

tni. 

4.  TENESMUS. 


5*         BURISCA. 

«.         BXANU. 

9rQl«9«e0tt|r;ruiai«irieiit 


XXX.:  TABLE  or  classification: 

CLASS  I.    CCELIACA.  ) 

ORD.  II.    SPLANCHNICA. 

AFFECTING  THE  COLLATITIOU8  VISCERA. 

GEN.  I.    ICTERUS. 

SPEC.  1.    I.  CHOLCEUS. 

Bfliorc  JIminlrtce. 

9.  CHOLOLITHICUS. 

3.  SPASMODICUS. 

4.  HEPATICUS. 

5.  INFANTUM. 

J(aunlriceof|fnfanto. 

II.  MEL^NA. 

iUfelettn* 

SPEC.  1.    M.  CHOLCEA. 

Dlact,  or  iSmtt  Smvitiiu. 
ft.         CRURNTA. 

III.  CHOLOLITHUS. 
SPEC.  1.    C.  QUIESCENS. 

9.  MEANS. 

VoMnqi  of  <SarUfrtoi»«. 

IV.  PARABYSMA. 

SPEC.  1.  P.  Wepaticum. 

CitrgMceiu^  of  tte  ft  Arc. 
f.       splenicum. 

Cwc^fHtnct  of  fi$  J&ylent. 
3.       pancreaticum. 

Curgcftrmcr  of  t|e  Vonrrm. 


TABLE   OF  CLAS6IFI€;ATI0K.-  XXHt 

CLASa  I.    CCELIAGA. 

ORD.  11.    SPLANCHNICA. 
GEN.  IV.     PARABYSMA. 

SPEC.  4.    P.  MESENTERICUM. 

Curgeftfcnrf  ot  tfie  ^iteiiters. 

5.  INTESTJNALE. 

6.  OMENTALE. 

Cturgfflccncf  of  t^  ^^ntcntttin. 

7.  COMPLICATUM. 

Curgftfcnirt   romyottiiM  of 
kwriouft  organt. 


CLASS  11.    PNEUMATICA. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   RESPIRATORY   FUNCTION. 

ORD.  I.    PHONICA. 

AFFECTING  THE  VOCAL  ATENUES. 

GEN.  I.    CORYZA. 

Kiinniiig  at  t^$  0ow. 

SPEC.  1.    C;  ENTONICA. 

ft.  ATONICA. 

fltonic  Cor^ya. 

II.  POLYPUS. 

SPEC.  1.    P.  ELASTICyS.. 

ComyceMOiIe  Volfipn*. 

2.         CORIACEXJS, 

Cartttagiii0n0  9oIs9iift. 

III.  RHONCHUS. 

Harttllntf  in  t^t  Ci^roat. 

SPEC.  1.    R,  I^TERTOR. 
S.  eERCHNOS. 


xxsbA  table  eF  classificatiok. 

CLASS  11.    PNEUMATICA. 
ORD.  I.    PHONICA- 
GEN.  IV.    APHONIA. 

SPEC.  I.    A.  ELIKGUIUM. 

^lingual  IBumlmeM. 

9.  ATONICA. 

fltotiic  l^ttinbneMi. 
3.  SURDORUM. 

V.    DYSPHONIA. 

BiMontLUt  ^oict. 

SPEC.  1.    D.  SUSURRANS. 

a.         PUBERUM. 

BoireofVuberto. 
3.  IMMODULATA. 

Xmmelolrioaf  IHotce. 

Vr.    PSELLISMUS. 

SPEC.  1.    P.  BAMBALU. 
9.         BLiESITAS. 

iQamtttitturtioii. 
ORD.  II.    PNEUMONICA. 

AFFECrriNG  THE  LUNG8,   THEIR  M£BfBRANE8» 
OR  MOTIVE  POWER. 

GEN.  I.    BEX. 

SPEC.  U    B.  HUMIDA. 

Comnm  or  (ttnOi  €0«f|. 
t.       SICCA. 

f.  CONVULSIVA. 

ii(pO9tit0«C0itgt. 


TABU  <»  GMMmCAnOM.. 

CLASS  II.    PNEUMATICA. 

ORD.U.    PNEUMONICA. 
GEN.II.    LABYNGYSMUS. 

SPEC.  1.    L.  STRIDULUS. 

III.  DYSPNOEA. 

SPEC.  1.    D.  CHRONICA. 

f.         EXACERBAN8. 

<Fiacittflt<itigta|eUrtfait 

IV.  ASTHMA. 

SPEC.  1.    A.  SiCCUM. 

2.         HUMIDUM. 

V.  ephialTes, 

SPEC.  1.    E.  VI6ILANTIUM. 
t.         NOCTURNUS. 

VI.  sternaLgia. 

SPECl.    S.  AMBULANTIUM, 
«.         CHRONICA. 
VOL.  I*  d 


XXaV  TABLE  OP  CLASSIFICATION. 

CLASS  IL    PNEUMATICA. 

ORD.  IL    PNEUMONICA- 
GEN.  VII.    PLEURALGIA. 

SPEC.  1,    P.  ACUTA. 

ft.         CHRONICA. 

eitmit  ifain  ia  tit  SkUlft. 


CLASS  IJL    HiEMATICA. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SANGUINEOUS   FUNCTION. 

ORD.  I.    PYRECTICA. 

FEVERS. 

GEN.  I.    EPHEMERA. 

SPEC.  1.    E.MITI8. 

HfUQi  Bin^s  «^flM^. 
«.         ACUTA. 

3.         SUDATORIA. 
II.    ANETtJS. 

SPEC.  1.    A.  QUOTIDIANUS. 
H.         TERTIANU  , 


TABLE  OF  dAflSinCATIOy. 

CLASS  III.    HJBMATICA. 
ORD.  I.    PYBECTICA. 
GEN.  II.    ANETUS- 

SPEC.  3.    A.  QUARTANUS. 
QtiadflEii  9gvc; 

4.  ERRATICUS. 

5.  COMPLICATUS. 

III.  EPANETUS. 

Utmittttxt  ;ft>^tt. 

SPEC.  1.   £.  Bfxns. 

3.         MAUONUS. 
3.  HECTICA. 

IV.  ENECIA. 

SPEC.  1.  E.  CAUMA. 
«.    TYPHUS. 
3.    SYNOCHUS. 

ORD.  II.    PHLOGOTICA. 

INFLAMMATIONS. 

GEN.  I.    APOSTEMA. 
SPEC.  1.    A.  COMMUNE. 


•  m  Awlumiid  Scmittent     fi  YtOow  Pew.     y  BurniM  RemittciM. 
)  AfdMBic  lUaOtteBt. 

d  2 


TABlfi  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

CLASS  III.    H^MATICA. 

ORD.  11.    PHLOGOTICA. 
GEN.  I.    APOSTEMA. 


SPEC 

.  3. 

A.  PSOATICUM. 

S. 

HEPATICUM. 

»m»oCt|ei.iber. 

4. 

EMPYEMA. 
UHgtment  Of  ffotttr  m  tfie 

5. 

VOMICA. 

IL 

PHLEGMONE. 

9JDU0mott* 

SPEC 

1. 

P,  COMMUNIS. 

Coqinum  VtUgmon. 

2. 

PARULIS. 

3. 

PAROTIDEA. 

4. 

MAMM£. 

ati0cwoft|(1toa0t 

6. 

BUBO. 

6. 

PHIMOnCA. 

ni. 

PHYMA. 

Cttfinr» 

SPEC. 

1. 

p.  HORDEOLUM. 

It*. 

?. 

HJRUNCULUS, 

soa. 


TABLB  or  cuusftiricAtioM.  txxm 

CLASS  III.    H^MATICA. 

ORD.  IL    PHLOGOTICA. 

GEN.  m.    PHYMA. 

SPEC.  S.    P.  SYCOSIS. 

4.  ANTHRAX. 

IV.  lONTHUS. 

SPEC.  1.     L  VARUS. 

2.  CORYMBYFER. 

V.  FHLYSIS. 

SPEC.  t.    P.  PARONYCHIA. 

VI.  ERYTHEMA. 

^nflantntatoii;  VlM% 

SPEC.  1.    E.  (EDEMATOSUM. 

(S^tumatmi  lEfrfitlema. 
«.  ERYSIPELATOSUM. 

3.  GANGRENOSUM. 

4.  VESICULARE. 

Itoicttlot  0vst)fiiui. 

5.  ANATOMICUM. 

€frst(niu  from  BiMecKon. 

6.  PERNIO. 

7.  INTERTRIGO. 


***'^'  TABLB  or  CLASSIFICATION. 

CLASS  III.    H^MATICA. 

ORD.  II.    PHLOGOTICA. 
GEN.  VII.    EMPRESMA. 

UiHfVAlBnnummAtiott. 


SPEC.  1. 

E.  CEPHALITIS. 

fiiftomattonortidSramr 

f. 

OTITIS. 

^to««r|e. 

3. 

PAROTITIS. 

fWuiitpg. 

4. 

PARISTHMITIS. 

4Stt(ll9B. 

5. 

LARYNGITIS. 

^^"^'^"niu^to  ^  ttf  ftarffnjt 

6. 

BRONCHLEMMITIS. 

•  erw^ 

r. 

PNEUMONITIS. 

Verqmettimms. 

8. 

PLEURITIS. 

•Irurwff. 

9. 

CARDITIS. 

fnftotmatjeirortleftfart 

10. 

PERITONITIS. 

Jtttomiwt(ottoft|e»erito. 

iwettm. 

11. 

GASTRITIS. 

Jntamiutioitofflelbtoiiisri. 

IJ. 

ENTERITIS. 

*tt«fnwattmoCtJf»rtDfIf. 

13. 

HEPATITIS. 

ftttomitattmioftleElber. 

14. 

SPLENITIS. 

Jntomnatumoftlf^plem. 

•  ABrain-Fcvcr.    iS  Acute  Dropsy  of  the  H«kd. 


TABU  OF  CLASaitlOATiaN.  XUiX 

CLASS  III.    HJEMATICA. 

ORD.  n.    PHLOGOTICA. 
OEN.  VII.    EMPRESMA. 

SPEC.  15.    £.  NEPHRITIS. 

JfRflMUuiifii  oe  tie  lUminti. 

16.  CYSTITIS. 

17.  HYSTERITIS. 

JMamnudum  of  t|e  nuiil. 

18.  ORCHITIS. 

JMoaoMtion  of  t^eCntidii. 

VIII.    OPHTHALMIA. 

SPEC.  1.    O.  TARAXIS. 

S.         IRIDIS. 

Jtotomiititii  ti^  fti§* 

3.  PURULENTA. 

9«v«Ieiit  09|t)aliii8. 

4.  GLUTINOSA. 

5.  STAPHYLOMA. 

9totiiicc8iit  C^Bf . 

6.  ECTROPIUM. 
r.  ENTROPIUM. 

IX.    CATARRHUS. 

SPEC.  1.    C.  COMMUNIS. 

CoEr  ut  tie  Aeolr  or  C|eit. 

«.  EPIDEMICUS. 


TAJUJD  OV  CLASSIVICATIOV. 

CLASS  III.    H^^MATICA* 

ORD.  IL    PHLOGOTICA. 
<5EN,  X,  PYSENTEWA. 

SPEC.  1.    D.  ACUTA. 

«.         CHRONICA. 

XL  BUCNEMIA. 

CumOi  11^0. 

SPEC.  1.    B.  SPAR6ANOSIS. 

Viieryeral  tumOi  ftig. 
«.        TROPICA. 

Xil.  ARTHROSIA. 

atrtiaitar  DitflaiitiitAtti^m 

SPEC.  1.  A.  ACUTA. 

Acute  Itletiinatumi. 
«.         CHRONICA. 

3.  PODAGRA. 

4.  HYDARTHRUS. 

ORD.  III.    EXANTHEMATICA. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS.      EXANTHEMS. 

GEN.  I.    ENANTHESIS. 

SPEC.  1.    E«  ROSALU. 

J^csrleUiPebef. 

5.  RUBEOLA. 

fSUMn, 
3.  URTICARIA. 


TABL£  OF  efLASSlFlCATlOlT.  xU 

CLASS  III.    H^MATICA- 

ORD.  IIL    EXANTHEMATICA. 
GEN.  II.  EMPHLYSIS. 

SPEC.  1,  £.  MILIARIA. 
.    «.         APHTHA. 
5.  VACCINIA. 

4.  VARICELLA. 

5.  PEMPHIGUS. 

Itoicttlar  or  SUOOierfi  ipelcr. 

6.  ERYSIPELAS. 

in.  EMPYESIS. 
SPEC.  1.    E.  VARIOLA. 
IV.  ANTHRACIA. 

SPEC,  U    A.  PESTIS. 
2.  RUBULA. 

ORD.  IV.    DYSTHETICA. 

CACHEXIES. 

GEN.  I.  PLETHORA. 

SPEC.  1.    P.  ENTONICA. 

Ibantgudie  Vletforo. 
2.  ATONICA. 

Ibfrouf  Vlctlora. 


I** 

*"*  TABLE  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

CLASS  III.     HiEMATICA. 

ORD.  IV.    DYSTHETICA. 

GEN.  II.  HiEMORRHAGIA. 

SPEC.  1.    H.  ENTONICA. 
«.         ATONICA. 

III.  MARASMUS. 

SPEC.  1.    M.  ATROPHIA. 
«.         ANH^MIA. 

3.  CLIMACTERICUS. 

Bcras  of  ftoture. 

4.  TABES. 

Seclme. 

5.  PHTrasis. 

dnuntaqrtioit 

IV.  MELANOSIS. 

SPEC.  1.    M.TUBERCULARIS. 

CuleitttlarAlebmoie. 

V.  STRUMA. 

SPEC.  1.    S.  VULGARIS. 

VL  CARCINyS. 

SPEC.  1.    C.  VULGARIS. 

Comrnoii  Canrfr, 


TABLE  O^  CLASSIFICATION.  xHu 

CLASS  III.    HiEMATICA. 

ORD.  IV.    DYSTHETICA. 
GEN.  VII.  LUES. 

SPEC.  I.    L.  SYPHILIS. 
90X. 

2.  SYPHILODES. 

VIIL  ELEPHANTIASIS. 
SPEC.  1.    E.  ARABICA. 

t.         ITAUCA. 

9.         ASTURIENSIS. 

flfturiosi  0IqA«titias6k 

IX.  CATACAUSIS. 

SPEC.  1.    C.  EBRIOSA. 

X.  PORPHYRA. 

SPEC.  1.    P.  SIMPLEX. 

«.         HEMORRHAGICA. 

3.  NAUnCA. 

XL  EXANGIA. 

SPEC.  1.  ANEURISMA. 

flneuruim. 


xliv  tASva  or  clamificatiok. 

CLASS  III.    HJEMATICA. 

ORD.  IV.'    DYSTHETICA. 
GEN,  XI.  EXANGIA. 


SPEC, 

,  «. 

VARIX. 

laartx. 

5. 

CYANU. 

XII. 

GANGRiENA. 

0^n9Vtm, 

SPEC, 

.  1. 

O.  SPHACELUS. 

inftOl'tCltCAttOtt* 

«. 

USTILAGINEA. 

AftOMiMmntatodtoii. 

3. 

NECROSIS. 

4. 

CARIES. 

Carifi. 

XIII. 

ULCUS. 

{Sl^er. 

SPEC 

.  1. 

U.  INCARNANS. 

ibioDfit  tefllttqr  iUtrr. 

3. 

VITIOSUM. 

0. 

SINUOSUM. 

Ibtoumui  Blcer. 

4. 

TUBERCULOSUM. 

5. 

CARIOSUM. 

TABLE  OP  CLA88IPICATION.  xlv 

CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  FUNCTION. 

ORD.  I.    PHRENICA. 

AFFECTING  THE  INTELLECT. 

GEN.  I.    ECPHRONIA. 

SPEC.  1.    E.  MELANCHOLIA. 

2.  MANIA.      , 

II.    EMPATHEMA. 

,    SPEC.  1.    E.  ENTONICUM. 
9.         ATONICUM. 

3.  INANE. 

PlEdt^ttaiRiii  9010(011. 

III.  ALUSIA. 

S)Utt0ton.  HaUtttination. 

SPEC.  1.    A.  ELATIO. 

j&crttiBif-HtiHwnij   JSfRtsi 

f.         ttYPOCHONDRIAS. 

Ksyocloidfttoiu.   ftoto 

IV.  APHELXIA. 

SPEC.  1.    A.  SOCORS. 

Sltence  oC  iMilr. 

«,         INTENTA. 
3  OTIOSA. 

IStobntslbtttlifi. 


Xlvi  TABLE  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

CLASIS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 
ORD-  I,    PHRENICA. 
GEN.  V.    PARONIRIA. 

SPEC.  1.  P.  AMBULANS. 
S.    LOQUENS. 

3.  SALAX. 

lUrttVonntum. 

VL    MORIA. 

SPEC.  1.    M.IMBECILLIS. 
jnnicniiiB. 
9.         DEMENS. 

ORD.  11.    JESTHETICA. 

AFFECTING  THE  SENSATION. 

GEN.  I.    PAROPSIS. 

SPEC.  1.  P.  LUaFUGA. 

«.  NOCTIFUOA. 

S.  LONGINQUA. 

4.  PROPINQUA. 

5.  LATERALIS. 
€.  ILLUSORIA. 
7  CALIOO. 


TABLE  OF   CLASSIFICATION.  xlvu 

CI^SS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 

ORD.  11.    iESTHETICA. 

GEN.  I.    PAROPSIS. 

SPEC.  8.    P.  GLAUCOSIS. 

9.         CATARRACTA. 
€«taract 

10.  SYNIZESIS. 

11.  AMAUROSIS. 
If.          STRABISMUS. 

II.    PARACUSIS. 

motiitti  Heating. 

SPEC.  1.  P.  ACRIS. 

9.         OBTUSA. 

3.  PERVERSA. 

4.  DUPLICATA. 

5.  ILLUSORIA. 

Imagtaiv  INraiaM. 

6.  SURDITAS. 


III.    PAROSMIS. 

SPEC  1.    P.  ACRIS. 
2.         OBTUSA. 
EXPERS. 


^yiii  TABU  OF  OLASSIFICATIOK. 

CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 

ORD.  IL    JESTHETICA. 
GEN.  IV.    PARAGEUSIS.    . 

SPEC.  1.    P.  ACRIS. 

lairrQi  Caste. 

f.  OBTUSA. 

<!Dbtu0e  €asU. 

3.  EXPERS, 

WUad  of  €afsU. 

V.    PARAPSK. 

SPEC.  1.    P.  ACRIS. 

flcrOr  Jbeiue  0(  Court  oxi^ 

S.  EXPERS. 

JtoensdOils  ^  CoiKt  or  gt^ 

3.  ILLUSORIA. 

jniKors  ISientfe  of  Cotici  or 
general  iTeeUng. 

Vr.    NEURALGIA 

SPEC  1.    N.  FACIEI. 

ftcrliea«if  of  tt<  ipace. 

2.  PEDIS. 

^te«()e  of  tit  ipoot 

3.  MAMMJE. 

9erl»:«|e  of  t|e  Sreast 


TABUC   OP  CLASSIFICATiOK.  xlix 

CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 

ORD.  III.    GINETICA. 

AFFEOriNG  THE  MUSCLES. 

GEN.  I.    ENTASIA. 

SPEC.  1.    E.  PRIAPISMUS. 
t.         LOXIA. 

3.  RHACHYBIA. 

iBttteuIot  9tetot1ion  of  tit 

4.  ARTICULARIS. 

5.  SYSTREMBiA. 

Cfffmp. 

6.  TRISMUS. 

lotitflMtalD. 

7.  TETANUS. 

Crtsmif. 
s.         LYSSA. 

IE(al)te0.   Conine  IttalmiM. 
9.  ACROTISMUS. 

II.    CLONUS. 

Clonic  SbVMnu 

SPEC.  1.    C.  SINGULTUS. 

f.         8TERKUTATI0. 
I^nffftng. 

3.  PALPITATIO. 

Va^ttotion. 

4.  NICTITATIO 

CtoMKng  of  tti  €ffif!4i^ 
TOL,  I.  e 


TABUS  OF  CLAS8IFICATTOir. 

CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 

ORD.  III.    CINETICA. 
GEN.  11.    CLONUS. 

SPEC.  5.    C.  SUBSULTUS. 

6.         PANDICULATIO.  , 

III.    SYNCLONUS. 

SPEC.  1.    S.  TREMOR. 

9.         CHOREA. 

SI  WtniSt$  Sosire. 

3.  BALUSMUS. 

4.  RAPHANIA. 

wMnBufllluL 

5.  BERIBERIA. 

ORD.  IV.    SYSTATICA. 

AFFECTING  SEVERAL  OB  ALL  THE  SENSORIAL 
POWERS  SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

GEN.  I.    AGRYPNIA. 

SPEC.  1.    A.  EXCITATA. 

Jfttflfllttt  IBHflftrftilHfiHi 
2.         PERT£SA. 

II.    DYSPHORIA. 

SPEC.  1.    D.  SIMPLEX. 
t.         ANXIETAS. 


TABLE  OF  GLASSIFICATIOK.  U 

CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 
ORD.  IV.    SYSTATICA. 
GEN.  III.    ANTIPATHIA. 

SPEC.  1.    A.  SENSILIS. 

2.  INSENSIUS. 

IV.  CEPHAL^A. 

SPEC.  1.  C.  GRAVANS. 
f.  INTENSA. 
9.         HEMICRANIA. 

4.  PULSATIUS. 

5.  NAUSEOSA. 

V.  DINUS. 
SPEC.  1.    D.  VERTIGO. 

VL    SYNCOPE. 
SPEC.  1.     S.  SIMPLEX. 

2.         RECURRENS. 

VII.    SYSPASIA- 

Comatose  Sf^Mtn* 

SPEC.  1.    S.  CONVULSIO. 
e  2 


Hi  TABtE  OV  CLASSIFICAnON. 

CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 

ORD.  IV.    SYSTATICA. 

GEN.  VII.   SYSPASIA. 

SPEC.  2.     S.  HYSTERIA. 


3. 

EPILEPSIA. 

mi^^m- 

VIII. 

CARUS. 

Corpot* 

SPEC.  1. 

C.  ASPHYXIA. 

Ai^PtoIS.   1^1109^^  ftnu 

motunt. 

9. 

ECSTASIS. 

^    eestars. 

3. 

CATALEPSIA. 

CTiitalem. 

4. 

LETHARGUS. 

aetjarw. 

5. 

APOPT.FXIA. 

p 

flDOOlCXD. 

6. 

PARALYSIS. 

«abt. 

CLASS  V.    GENETICA. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SEXUAL  FUNCTION. 

ORD.  I.    CENOTICA- 

AFFECTING  THE  FLUIDS. 

GEN.  I.    PARAMENIA. 

SPEC.  1.    P.  OBSTRUCTIONIS. 


TAULS  OF  CI.A88IPICATIOK.  liU 

CLASS  V.    GENETIC  A. 

ORD.  I.    CENOTICA. 

GEN  L    PARAMENIA. 
SPEC.  S.    P.  DIFFICIUS 

3.  SUPERFLUA. 

4.  ERRORIS. 

Ifticsdoti0  ^Scnrttvotioii. 
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Teb  first  class  of  diseases  that  call  for  our  attention,  General 
qxAthe  physiological  arrangement  proposed  in  the  pre-  ^f^^ 
sent  work,  consists  of  those  which  primarily  affect,  or  diseases  of 
commence  in,  the  digestive  organs,  and  impede  the  di- 
gestive Amotion.     I  say  primarily  afiect  or  commence  in 
diese  organs,  because  the  same  parts  may  be  affected  in 
a  secondary  manner,  by  sympathy  or  induction,  in  con- 
sequence of  diseases  that  originate  elsewhere,  and  which 
on  this  account  do  not  bdong  to  the  present  class.     Of 
these,  numorous  exampfos  will  occur  to  us  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 
Now  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  l^feestire 

organs* 

the  diseases  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  them, 
and  of  the  function  which  they  embrace.  To  follow  up 
this  inquiry  into  a  very  minute  detail,  is  the  joint  pro- 
vince of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  animal  chemistry : 
and  a  finished  practttk>ner  must  derive  his  information 
irom  these  three  sources  collectively,  pursued  through 
an  extent  of  many  volumes.  But  for  the  purpose  imme- 
diately before  us,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  concentrate  the 
subject,  and  to  present  a  general  and  connected  view  of 
th<Me  parts  of  it  which  durectly  relate  to  the  organs  ap- 
▼ou  J.  B 
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Digestive 
functioi]. 


Afimenttty 

cavity. 


propriated  to  the  digestive  process,  constituting  the  field 
of  diseases  which  the  present  class  is  designed  to  com- 
prehend. 

There  is  no  animal  functi<m  that  displays  a  greater 
diversity  of  means  for  its  performance  than  that  of 
digestion ;  and  perhaps  the  only  point  in  which  animals 
of  all  classes  agree  upon  this  subject,  is  in  the  possession 
of  an  internal  canal  or  cavity  of  some  kind  or  other, 
into  which  the  food  is  introduced,  and  prepared  for  nu- 
trition ;  hn  agreement  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  features  by  which  die  animal  structure  is 
distinguished  from  the  vegetable. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  first  place,  trace  this  cavity  as  it 
exists  in  man  and  the  more  perfect  animals ;  and  next 
observe  the  organs  that  are  supposed  to  be  auxiliary  to 
it,  and  the  powers  by  which  it  accomplishes  its  import^ 
ant  trust 

llie  alimentary  cavity  in  man  extends  from  the  mouth 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  intestinal  canal  ^  and 
hence  its  difieretit  parts  are  of  very  different  diameters. 
In  the  mouth,  where  it  commences,  it  is  compacativety 
wide;  it  contracts  in  the  esophagus;  then  again  widens 
to  form  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  again  contracts  intci 
the  tube  of  the  intestines.  This  tube  itself  is  also  of 
different  diameters  in  different  parts  of  its  extent;  and 
it  is  chiefly  on  this  diversity  of  magnitude  that  anato- 
mists have  established  its  divisions.  Its  general  length 
is  five  or  six  times  that  of  the  man  himself;  and,  in 
children,  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times,  in  consequence 
of  their  diminutive  stature.  In  some  animals  it  is  im- 
perforate, the  dross  of  the  food  being  reject^ed  by  the 
mouth.  It  is  so  occasionally  in  birds,  and  fishes ;  per-i 
haps  in  the  medicinal  leech  (hirudo  sanguisuga,  or  me-i 
dicinalis) ;  though  Cuvier*,  in  opposition  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Dumerilf  and  others,  contends  that  tliis  has  a 


*  Lemons  d*  AnaL  Comp.  Sim.  tv.  pi  141. 
f  Zoologie  Anatomique,  p.  296. 
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very  small  opm  anus.    In  zpaphytea  it  is  ahnost  unv 
fonnly  imperforate. 

In  man  himself  it  is  sometimes  fixmd  imperfomta  on 
birthy  with  a  pretematuritl.outlet  to  supply  the  place  of 
an  iims  in  soqie  neighbouring  part  or  Qrgan>  as  the 
hhd4^f  A  which  case  the  feces  h»f^  been  discharged 
by  the  urethra;  the  vagina;  the  navel;  or  the  groin. 
The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  accofldmodation  of 
this  kind  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  cdlec^ons 
irf'n^edical  curiosities,  is  that  of  a  gid  who,  from  birthy 
was  imp^rfi)rate  both  in  the  anus,  aiod  meatus  urinariiis; 
in  fiict  in  th^  whole  division  of  the  vulva:  and  who  to  th^ 
age  of  fourteeq,  when  the  account  was  written,  had  re<- 
gularly  discharged  her  urine  by  .the  breasts  after  the  man^ 
ner  of  milk,  and  her  feces  by  a  natural  vomiting  or  re* 
jectioQ  from  th^  stomach*. 

Generally  speaking,  the  extent  of  the  digestive  cavity  Rdadre 
bears  a  relation  to  the  nature  of,  the  aliments  by  ^cb  S^^&^ 
the  individual  is  designed  to  be  nourished^  The  leas  ^'7  ^^* 
analogous  these  aliments  are  to  the  substance  of  tbe  ani* 
mal  th^y  iure  to  recruit,  the  longer  they  must  remain  in 
the  body  to  undergo  the  changes  that  are  to  assimilate 
theip.  Hence  the  intestinal  tube  of  herbivorous  ani^ 
mala  is  for  the  most  part  (for  we  still  meet  with  except 
tiofus)  very  long,  or  in  particular  portions  very  capacious ; 
in  various  kinds  very  complicated,  and  often  double 
or  triple.  Thus  in  the  horse  the  large  intestines  are  of 
an  enoi'mous  si^e,  and  dilated  into  sacculi,  while  the 
coepum  is  as  capacious  as  the  stomach.  In  the  ruminant 
animals  the  stomach  is  not  only  peculiarly  complicated, 
bat  often,  as  in  the  ram,  twen^Hseven  times  the  length 
qf  tbe  body«  Carnivorous  animals  on  the  contrary  have 
a  short  and  straight  canal ;  the  food  on  which  they  feed^ 
being  already  of  their  own  nature,  and  containing  a 
larger,  quantity  of  nourishment  in  a  less  bulk ;  and  hence 


*  StmmL  Med.  Wihrnehmung.  Band.  viii.  p.  20. 
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damuiding  a  smaller  propoition  of  tfane  and  space  to 
become  fit  for  use. 

In  this  respect  man  maintains  a  medium  between  the 
two.  His  digestive  canal  is  less  capacious  or  complex 
than  that  of  most  mammals  that  feed  on  grass  alone^  yet 
more  so  than  that  of  most  mammals  that  feed  on  a  diet 
Oronivorous  of  their  own  nature.  Man  is  hence  omniyorous ;  and 
SThuman  ^  Capable  of  subsisting  on  an  aliment  of  either  sort ; 
stomach.  and  fixun  the  nature  of  his  digestive,  as  w^  as  of  va- 
rious other  organs,  is  better  qualified  for  every  diversity- 
of  aliment  and  climate  than  any  other  animal.  Thus 
many  nations  in  a  savage  state  live  almost,  perhaps  al- 
together, on  fruits  and  roots;  as  those  of  the  yam,  beet^ 
and  potatoe,  the  bread- firuit-tree,  bread-nut  (brosimum 
alicastrum)j  sweet-chestnut,  banana,  cabbage-tree  palm, 
(areca  oleracea)y  and  meal-bark  (cycas  circindUs).  Others. 
Uve  on  raw  animal  flesh,  or  flesh  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
as  that  of  one  species  at  least  of  the  walrus  (tridiechus 
Dudong\  the  sea^-bear,  and  searcalf.  The  Oreenlander 
feeds  voraciously  on  the  skin  and  fins  of  the  nord»capon, 
and  on  the  flesh  of  whales.  Many  Afiican  tribes  are 
said  to  live  on  dead  lions,  and  hippopotamL  D<^  are 
eaten  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  horses  in  Tartary,  and 
cats  in  many  parts  as  a  substitute  for  rabbits.  Among 
numeroi^  tribes  of  savages,  indeed,  the  flesh  of  man 
himself  is  still  dressed  for  food :  the  custom  may  have 
been  more  extensive  fonneriy  than  in  the  presoit  day, 
but  it  still  prevails  in.  several  of  the  Australasian  isles 
and  is  even  exhibited  in  New  Zealand ;  where  the 
inhabitants  are  nevertheless  peculiariy  intelligent,  and 
disposed  to  adopt  the  manners  of  Europeans.  The 
Hindus  subsist  chiefly  on  rice  and  maize,  and  will  not 
touch  flesh  of  any  kind;  many  tribes  of  wandering  or* 
nomadic  Moors  on  gums,  principally  gum  seneca ;  the 
Kamschadales,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  shores,  on  fishes,  or  coarse  fish-oil  mixed 
into  a  paste  with  saw-dust,  or  the  rasped  fibres  of  indi- 
genous plants.  While  the  more  polished  and  luxurious 
nations  of  Europe  live  on  solid  and  liquid  foods  of  every 
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description.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
in  this  metropolis,  and  still  more  largely  in  Ireland,  the 
only  dliment  subsisted  upon  in  extensive  and  populous 
commmiities,  whose  poverty  prevents  them  from  obtain- 
ing any  other,  is  the  tubers  of  a  species  of  night-shade, 
of  only  recent  cultivation  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but 
now  known  to  every  one  under  the  name  of  potatoe. 

Man  therefore  is  omnivorous.     But  he  is  not  the  only  Omnivorous 
omnivorous  animal  in  the  world ;  for  the  great  Author  ^SJo'ttL 
(i' Nature  is  perpetually  showing  us  that  though  he  ope-  m«]s« 
rates  by  general  principles,  he  is  in  every  instance  the 
lord  and  not  the  slave  of  his  own  laws.      And  hence 
among  quadrupeds  the  swine,  and  among  insects  the  ant 
(and  more  examples  might  be  adduced  if  necessary),  pos- 
sess as  omnivorous  a  power  as  man  himself,  and  feed 
equally  on  the  fleshy  parts  of  animals,  and  on  grain  and 
ibe  sweet  juices  of  plants. 

No  animal,  however,  seems  capable  of  deriving  nutri-  Azote  tie- 
mait  finom  any  material  that  does  not  contain  some  por-  ^^^^ 
tioa  of  tzote,  which  is  ^i  essential  element  of  the  animal  triment. 
bo^,  and  exists  in  it  far  more  largely  than  in  plants.    It 
hitt  often  been  made  a  question,  whether  this  abundance 
of  azote  is  derived  partly  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
process  of  respiration  or  absorption,  or  both ;  whether 
pfodaced  by  the  action  of  life  itself;  or  whether  obtamed 
entirely  from  the  di£ferent  articles  of  food. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  seem  nearly 
to  hare  determined  this  question;  for  on  feeding 
mnimalg  of  Tarlous  kinds  on  substances  that  contain  no 
sensible  portion  of  azote,  as  sugar,  gum,  olive-oil,  and 
butter,  together  with  distilled  water,  and  confining  them 
to  this  kind  of  diet,  diey  gradually  became  atrophous  and 
died.  The  secretions  assumed  the  character  of  those 
of  herlHvorous  animals :  the  food  was  digested,  but  the 
mnsdes  were  reduced  to  one^sixth  of  their  proper  voluine. 
It  is  singular  that  all  the  animals  before  deatii  exhibited 
an  idcer  in  the  cornea;  which  sometimes  spread  through 
tlie' membrane,  so  that  the  humours  of  the  eye  were' 
emptied. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that  the  general 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  greater  in  mammak  than 
in  the  subordinate  classes.  It  diminishes  successively  in 
birds,  amphibials,  and  fishes,  being  in  some  fishes  even 
shorter  than  the  body  itself,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the 
first  three  classes :  and  in  insects  and  worms  is  so  diver- 
sified, as  almost  to  bid  defiance  to  any  kind  of  scientific 
arrangement ;  being  in  many  instances  short  and  narrow, 
as  in  the  leech;  and  in  others,  as  pn^r  hydatids  and  in- 
fuso)ry  worms,  constituting  the  globular  membrane  in 
which  the  entire  structure  of  the  animal  consists. 

Attached  to  the  cheeks,  in  some  quadrupeds,  as  the 
monkey  and  marmot  tribes,  is  a  pouch  or  pocket  whidi 
conveniently  holds  their  spare  food,  or  enables  them  to 
convey  it  to  their  winter  hoards. 

The  mouth,  as  is  well  known,  communicates  with  the 
stomach  by  the  strong,  narrow,  and  fleshy  canal,  denomi- 
nated the  esophagus  or  gullet  This  in  quadrupeds,  but 
not  in  man,  is  strongly  muscular,  and  in  many  animals 
so  dilatable  as  to  enable  them  to  swallow  animqjs  much 
larger  than  themselves.  We  have  not  time  to  follow  up 
these  playful  diversities  of  nature ;  and  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  glance  at  the  general  structure  of  the 
human  stomach  to  which  the  esophagus  conducts.  This 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm  or  midriflT; 
in  its  figure  it  resembles  the  pouch  of  a  bag-pipe;  its 
left  end  is  most  capacious ;  its  upper  side  is  concave,  and 
its  lower  convex ;  the  two  orifices  for  receiving  and  dis- 
charging the  food  are  situated  in  the  upper  part  In 
its  substance  it  consists  of  three  principal  coats  or  layers, 
the  external  and  internal  of  which  are  membranousy 
and  the  middle  muscular.  The  internal  coat,  moreover, 
is  lined  with  a  villous  or  downy  apparatus,  and  is  ex- 
tremely convoluted  or  wrinkled;  the  wrinkles  increasing 
in  size  as  the  diameter  of  the  stomach  contracts.  In  its 
adult  state  it  will  commonly  contain  three  pints  or  rather 
mere*  In  the  more  perfect  classes  (^animals,  the  line  of 
the  larger  intestines  is  distinctly  bounded  from  that  of 
the  sm^er  by  a  muscular  valve,  formed  jointly  of  the 
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coats  of  the  coIod  and  the  ileum  by  a  short  natural  intro- 
susception  of  the  terminating  portion  of  the  latter  into 
the  commencing  portion  of  the  former;  the  important 
use  of  which  is  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the  contents  of 
the  smaller  intestines  into  the  latter,  and  to  prohibit  a 
r^urgitation  of  feces  into  the  former.  And  hence  we 
never  meet  with  fecal  matter  in  the  stomach,  except 
in  cases  in  which  this  valve  or  sphincter  has  lost  the 
whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  its  muscular  power. 
In  the  hedgehog,  and  several  other  quadrupeds,  the 
valve  of  the  colon  does  not  exist :  and  in  a  few  others,  as 
the  sloth  and  armadillo,  the  cascum  is  wanting.  In  birds  Cioua. 
the  rectum,  at  the  termination  of  its  canal,  forms  an  oval 
or  elongated  pouch,  called  bursa  Fabricii^  from  the  name 
of  its  discoverer;  and  then  expands  into  a  cavity,  which 
has  been  named  cloaca,  from  its  receiving  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  ureters  and  genital  organs  and  their  secre- 
tions ;  so  that  the  fluids  from  all  tb^e  are  discharged 
from  one  common  emunctory.  The  same  mechanism  is 
extended  to  a  few  quadrupeds,  as  the  omithorhynchus 
forcidoxusy  and  the  hystrix :  the  penis  of  the  male,  and 
the  horns  of  the  uterus  in  the  female  being  equally  lodged 
in  its  interior*. 

Contributory  to  the  function  of  digestion  which  is  per-  ColhtitMNis 
formed  in  the  stomach,  and  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  ^^^^qb. 
canal  which  immediately  adjoin  it,  are  several  organs 
which  surround  it,  and  are  connected  with  it  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  pancreas,  the 
Hver,  the  spleen,  and  the  omentum.  The  two  last  are 
less  constantly  found  in  the  animal  kingdom  than  the  li- 
ver, to  which  they  are  by  many  physiologists  supposed  to 
to  be  subservient  They  geneitdly  become  more  obscure 
or  diminish  in  size  from  quadrupeds  to  fishes :  a  remark 
that  will  equally  apply  to  the  pancreas,  which  upon  the 
whole  disappears  sooner  than  the  spleen.  It  is  found  in 
the  shark  and  the  skate :  but  in  other  fishes  its  place 

•  FhlLTnuis.  Sir  R  H<mie>  1802,  ptrt  L  and  IL 
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seems  to  be  occupied  and  supplied  by  the  csecal  appeilr 
dices  or  pyloric  ceeca,  which  afford  a  copious  secretioa 
analogous  to  the  pancreatic  liquor. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  all  these  organs  is 
the  liver,  which  is  consequently  the  seat  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  diseases,  and  appears  to  produce  a  very  power- 
ful effect  on  the  blood  itself,  by  a  removal  of  several  of 
its  principles,  independently  of  its  office  as  a  digestive 
organ.  It  descends,  under  some  modification  or  other^ 
from  man  to  the  class  of  worms ;  and  in  the  snail  and 
several  other  gasteropodous  moluscse  is  comparatively 
very  large :  but  in  various  kinds  is  destitute  of  a  gall- 
bladder, as  well  among  quadrupeds,  as  birds,  fishes  and 
worms :  though  this  appendage  seems  to  be  common  to 
all  the  amphibials,  many  of  whom,  as  the  salamander^ 
have  livers  of  great  magnitude. 

All  these  organs  appear  to  co-operate  in  someway  or 
other  in  the  general  process  of  digestion,  though  the  pe- 
culiar effect  produced  by  several  of  them  is  a  subject  of 
mquiry  at  the  present  moment^  They  present  to  our 
observation  a  variety  of  curious  structures  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  more  at  large  in  treating  respec- 
tively of  their  deviations  from  health;  and  are  covered 
on  their  sur&ce  by  a  membranous  plate  or  sheet,  sup- 
posed by  Haller,  to  consist,  m  every  instance,  of  con- 
densed cellular  membrane;  and  which  perhaps  origi- 
nate from  a  like  principle,  but  are  nevertheless  widely 
different  in  their  textures  and  offices.  Bichat  has  weU 
observed  upon  this,  and  has  divided  the  proper  mem- 
branes of  the  animal  frame  into  three  kinds,  seroiKy 
mucous,  and  fibrous.  The  first  forms  a  common 
external  coating  for  the  viscera,  whether  substantial 
or  hollow ;  it  is  possessed  of  few  nerves,  and  is 
lubricated  by  a  perpetually  ascending  halitus.  The 
second  or  mucous  membranes  form  an  internal  coating> 
to  the  larger  tubes  and  hollow  viscera,  mostly  connected 
with  the  skin  at  their  extremities,  as  the  mouth,  nostrils5 
esophagus,  and  intestines;  the  cavities  of  the  urinary 
and  the  uterine  systems.    Hiey  are  enriched  with  nu- 
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tteroos  serves,  and  are  loaded  with  mumte  gluids  in 
their  structure,  which  secrete  a  muculent  fluid  with  which 
the  interior  sur&ce  of  the  organs  is  constantly  mdst^ed* 
The  third  or  fibrous  divisicm  of  membranes  belongs  to  Fibrous. 
another  set  of  organs  than  those  before  us,  and  consists 
of  the  dura  mater,  which  lines  the  skull,  the  membranous 
expansions  of  the  musdes,  the  capsules  of  the  joints,  and 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

The  solid  materials  of  the  food  are  first  masticated  and  ^and«*- 
moist^ied  in  the  mouth  and  fiiuces,  except  when  they  °"* 
are  swallowed  whole;  and,  in  this  state,  are  introduced 
into  the  stomadi,  by  whose  action  they  are  converted  iiH 
to  a  homogeneous  pulp  or  paste,  which  is  called  chyme; 
they  are  then  in  this  pultaceous  form  introduced  into  die 
duodenum,  and  by  an  additional  operation,  transmuted 
intoafluid,  for  the  most  part  of  a  milky  appearance^  de- 
nominated chyle;  in  which  state  they  are  absorbed  or 
drank  up  voraciously  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  little  mouths  of  very  minute  vessels,  which  are  qmrin^, 
if  at  all  found  in  the  stomach,  but  which  line  the  whole 
of  the  interior  coating  of  the  small  intestines  into  whidi 
the  stomach  empties  itsdi^  and  where  they  are  excited 
by  the  flow  of  the  fluid  to  die  act  of  absorption.  These  L«cte«h» 
vessels  constitute  a  distinct  part  of  the  lyii]^)hatic  system. 
From  the  milky  appearance  of  their  contents  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lacteals :  they  anastomose  or  unite 
together  gradually,  and  at  length  terminate  in  one  com* 
mon  trunk,  denominated  the  thoracic  duct,  which  con- 
veys die  diflerent  streams  thus  collected  firom  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  well  as  from  odier  parts  of  the  body, 
to  the  sanguiferous  system  to  be  still  further  operat^ 
upon  by  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  means  by  which  the  food  is  broken  down  into  a  Cbymi&o- 
polp,  afler  being  received  into  the  stomach,  are  various.  ^^^ 
In  she  first  place,  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  stomach  acts 
upon  it  by  a  slight  contraction  of  its  fibres;  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  derived  from 
the  surrounding  organs,  produces,  so  for  as  this  cause 
cqperates,  a  mechanical  resolution.     Secondly,  the  high 
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temperature  inaiiltained  in  die  stomach  by  the  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  the  neighbouring  viscera  and  san* 
guiferous  vessels,  gives  it  the  benefit  of  accumulated 
heat,  and  so  far  produces  a  concoctive  resolution.  And 
thirdly,  the  stomach  itself  secretes  and  pours  forth  from 
the  mouth  of  its  minute  arteries  a  very  powerful  solvent, 
which  is  by  far  the  chief  agent  in  the  process,  and  thus 
efiects  a  chemical  resolution.     In  this  manner  the  mois- 

Chy^^fl<^.  tened  and  manducated  food  becomes  converted  into 
chyme.  It  then  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  becomes 
mixed  with  the  secretions  poured  into  lliis  organ  from 
die  pancreas,  the  liver,  and  the  substance  of  the  duo- 
denum itself,  and  subject  to  their  action ;  and  hence  its 
conversion  into  chyle. 

Chyle.  CSiyle,  therefore,  is  obviously  a  very  complicated  fluid, 

and  consists  of  the  dissolved  materials  of  the  food  and 
the  juices  poured  forth  from  the  salivary  glands,  the 
stomach,  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  liver.  The  several 
proportions  of  these  juices  have  been  variously  estimated, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  aggregate 
amounts  to  ccmsiderably  more  than  the  bulk  of  the  ali- 
ment which  they  hold  in  solution. 

General  The  whole  process  of  digestion,  therefore,  as  it  occurs 

^^  °^  in  the  human  &bric,  to  which  the  description  now  given 
diiefly  applies,  consists  of  three  acts,  manducation,  or 
chewing,  chymifisu^tion,  and  chylifaction.  The  entire 
course  is  generally  run  through  in  about  three  hours ; 
and  under  certain  states  of  the  system,  to  which  I  shall 
advert  presently,  aknost  as  quickly  as  the  food  is  swal* 
lowed.  The  most  important  of  these  three  acts  is  that 
of  chymi&ction,  or  the  part  contributed  by  the  stomach 
itself;  and  while  this  is  taking  place  both  orifices  of  the 
organ  are  closed,  and  a  degree  of  chilliness  is  often  felt 
over  the  body,  and  particularly  in  persons  of  a  weakly 
habit,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  which  the  stomach 
makes  upon  it  for  an  auxiliary  supply  of  heat  to  assist  in 
the  process  which  is  taking  place. 

M.  Magendie's  experiments  induce  him  to  calculate, 
that  a  dog,  upon  an  average,  forms  about  six  ounces  of 
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chyle  every  hour;  to  which  no  colouring  matter  in  the 
inteimnes  imparts  a  hue*. 

"  The  drink"  says  Mr.  Cruickshank,  *<  taken  mto  the  Rei*tire 
stomach  of  a  man,  may  be  twd  pounds  in  twenty-four  S^the'ST* 
hours :  the  saliva  swallowed  may  be  one  pound  in  die  nectary 
same  period;  the  gastric  juice,   another;  the  pancre- ''*"***' 
atic  juice,  another.    The  bile  poured  into  the  intestines, 
Hailer  supposes,  about  twenty  ounces,  besides  die  fluid 
secreted  through  the  whole  length  of  the  internal  sur- 
Cures  of  the  intestines  f." 

The  intestinal  secretion  here  alluded  to,  was  esti- 
mated by  baron  Hailer  at  eight  pounds  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours:  but  M.  Blumenbach  regards  this  estimate  as 
extravagant :(. 

There  are  many  substances  which  are  so  hard  and  ln£g«stiUe 
intractable  as  to  sust^n  the  action  of  the  digestive  '"      *^^ 
organs  witiiout  any  other  change  than  that  of  being 
softened  or  otherwise  partially  afiected,  instead  df  being 
entirely  subocted,  and  reduced  to  chyme  or  chyle.  Such 
especially  are  the  seeds  of  plants :  and  it  is  well  worth 
observing,  tiiough  it  has  not  yet  been  noticed  by  phy- 
siologists, that  while  birds  ot  other  animals  derive  from 
this  kind  of  food  a  very  valuable  nutriment,  notwith- 
standing its  passing  through  them  without  being  .oom- 
{rfetely  digested,   the  seeds  tiiemselves  that  are  tiius 
acted  upon,  derive  also  a  reciprocal  benefit  in  many  in- 
stances ;  and  are  hereby  rendered  more  easily  capable 
of  expanding  in  the  soil  into  which  they  are  after- 
wards thrown  as  by  accident,  and  have  their  productive 
power  very  greatiy  increased.  Tlie  olive-tree  has^  till  of  Sbgukr 
late  years,  only  been  raised  in  the  south  of  France  by  J^aring 
cuttings,  or  wild  plants  obtained  from  the  woods.    It  oii^«. 
was  remarked  by  an  attentive  inhabitant  of  Marseilles, 
that  when  produced  naturally,  it  is  by  means  of  kernels 
carried  into  the  woods,  and  sown  there  by  birds  which 


*  Pr^ds  de  Fhysiologie,  vol.  il  165. 

f  Cndckshank,  Anat  of  Absorb.  Vessels,  p.  106. 

\  Institut.  Physiol.  Sect  jotU.  p.  410. 
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had  swidlowed  the  olives.  By  the  act  of  digestion,  he 
further  observed,  these  olives  are  dq)rived  of  their  natural 
oil,  and  the  kernels  hence  become  permeable  to  the 
moisture  of  the  earth ;  the  dung  of  the  bird  at  the  same 
time  serving  for  manure,  and  perhaps  the  soda  which  the 
dung  contains,  by  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  oil 
that  has  escaped  digestion,  still  further  favouring  ger- 
mination. Following  up  this  fact,  a  number  of  turkeys 
were  made  by  the  experimenter  to  swallow  ripe  olives, 
the  dung  was  collected  containing  the  swallowed  kernels, 
the  whole  was  placed  in  a  stratum  of  earth,  and  fire- 
quendy  watered.  The  kernels  thus  treated  vegetated 
easily,  and  a  number  of  yoimg  plants  were  procured. 
And  in  order  to  produce  upon  olives  an  effect  similar  to 
that  experienced  from  the  digestive  power  of  the  sto- 
mach, a  quantity  of  them  were  afterwards  macerated  in 
an  alkaline  lixivium;  they  were  then  sown,  and  proved 
highly  productive. 
^^*t«j"  Most  of  the  plants  found  on  coral  islands,  and  in 
^animal  vanous  Other  places,  are  propagated  by  the  same  means 
dejections,  of  passing  through  the  digestive  canal ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  seeds  of  many  of  them  are  equally  assisted  by 
the  same  process.  And  even  when  they  are  completely 
disorganized  and  digested,  the  material  to  which  their 
refuse  is  converted,  and  which,  combined  with  the  animal 
secretions  that  accompany  it,  is  called  dung,  very  power- 
fully contributes,  as  every  one  knows,  to  render  the  soil 
productive.  So  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  animal 
digestion  and  vegetable  fructification  are  equally  depen- 
dent on  each  other,  and  are  alternately  causes  and 
effects. 
h*^ Acses  Considering  the  comparatively  slender  texture  of  the 
concerning  chief  digesting  organ,  and  the  toughness  and  solidity  of 
^  D^ra^  ^^  substances  it  overcomes,  it  cannot  appear  surprising, 
that  mankind  should,  at  different  times,  have  run  into  a 
variety  of  mistaken  theories  in  accounting  for  its  mode 
of  action.  Empedocles  and  Hippocrates  supposed  the 
food  to  become  softened  by  a  kind  of  putre&ction. 
Galen,  whose  doctrine  descended  to  recent  times,  and  was 
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■ealously  supported  by  Grew  and  ^mtardli,  ascribed 
the  effect  to  copcoction  produced,  like  the  ripening  and 
softening  of  fruits  beneath  a  summer  sun,  by  the  high 
temperature  of  the  stomach  from  causes  1  have  just 
pointed  out.  Pringle  and  Macbride  advocated  the  doc- 
trine of  fermentation,  thus  uniting  the  two  causes  of 
heat  and  putre&ction  assigned  by  the  Greek  writers: 
while  Borelli,  Keil,  and  Pitcairn  resolved  the  entire 
process  into  mechanical  action,  or  trituraticm;  thus 
making  the  muscular  coating  of  the  stomach  an  enor- 
mous mill-stone,  which  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  extravagant 
enough  to  conceive  ground  down  the  food  with  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  a  weight  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  pounds,  assisted  at  the  same  time,  in 
its  gigantic  labour,  by  an  equal  pressure  derived  from  the 
surrounding  muscles. 

Each  of  these  hypotheses,  however,  was  encumbered  '^^  ^"^^ 
with  insuperable  objections :  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  them  was  most  incompetent  to  explain  the  &ct 
for  which  they  were  invented.  Boerhaave  endeavoured 
to  give  them  force  by  interunibn,  and  hence  united  the 
mechanical  theory  of  pressure  with  Ae  chemical  theory 
of  concoction ;  while  Haller  contended  for  the  process 
of  maceration ;  but  still  a  something  else  was  found 
wanting,  and  continued  to  be  so,  till  Cheselden,  in  lucky 
boor,  threw  out  the  hint,  for  at  first  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hint,  of  a  menstruum  secreted  in  some  part  of  the 
digestive  system :  a  hint,  which  was  soon  eagerly  laid 
hold  of,  and  successftdly  followed  up  by  Haller,  Reau- 
mur, S^allanzani,  and  other  celebrated  physiologists: 
and  though  Cheselden  was  mistaken  in  the  peculiar  fluid 
to  which  he  ascribed  the  solvent  energy,  namely  the 
saliva,  still  he  led  forward  to  the  important  &ct;  and  the  Biscoretyof 
gastric  juice  was  soon  afterwards  clearly  detected,  and  its  jukf**^^ 
power  incontrovertibly  established. 

This  wonderful  menstruum,  the  most  active  we  are  ac-  Q»»ntity  of 
quainted  with  in  nature,  is  secreted,  as  I  have  already  j^ice. 
observed,  by  the  c^iUary  arteries  that  infinitesimally 
mtersect  the  cellular  texture  oC  the  stomach,  and  decos- 
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sate  each  other  m  their  ramifications.  Mr.  Cruickshank 
supposes  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  thus  secreted  to  be 
about  a  pound  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  the 
quantity  seems  to  vary  very  consideraUy  according  tQ 
die  demand  of  the  system,  or  the  state  of  (he  ^omach 
itselfl  In  carnivorous  birds  whose  stomachs  are  ip^in- 
branous  alone,  and  consequently  whose  food  is  chymi^ 
iSed  by  the  sole  action  of  the  gastric  juice  without  any 
collateral  assistance,^  or  previous  mastication,  this  fluid 
is  secreted  in  a  much  larger  abundance  :  as  it  is  also  in 
those  who  labour  under  that  morbid  state  of  the  sto- 
mach which  is  called  canine  appetite,  and  will  be  distin*? 
guished  in  the  present  classification  by  the  name  of  lipio^ 
sis  avensi  as  likewise  when,  on  Recovery  from  a  fever,. oi? 
after  long  abstinence,  the  system  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion,  and  a  keen  sense  of  hunger  induce  ^ 
desire  to  devour  food  voraciously,  and  aJmpst  perpe~ 
tually. 
QuaKtiesof  When  pure  and  in  a  healthy  state,  the  gas^  juic^ 
juice.  "^  is  a  thin,  transparent,  and  uninflammable  fluid,  of  i| 
weak  saline  taste,  and  destitute  of  smelly  Generally 
speaking,  it  has  a  near  resemblance  in  its  external  pro^ 
perties  to  the  saliva,  and  is  neither  acid,  nor  alkaline  i 
though  in  these  qualities  it  seems  to  vary  more  or  les$» 
not  only  in  animals  whose  digestive  organs  are  o(  a  dif*- 
ferent  structure  from  those  of  man,  but  evei^  ip  the  sftme 
animal  under  difierent  circumstances.  I(  may,  however,, 
be  laid  down  as  a  common  rule  that,  in  carnivorous  and. 
graminivorous  animals,  possessing  only  a  single  stomachy 
this  fluid  is  slightly  acid,,  and  colours  blue  vegetable, 
juices  red :  in  omnivorous  aniipals,  as  man,  lyhose  food 
is  composed  of  vegetable  and  animal  materi^s  indifle- 
rently,  it  is  neutral ;  and  in  graminivorous  ruminating 
animals,  with  Jour  stomachs^  and  particularly  in  the 
adults  of  these  kinds,  it  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  colours 
blue  vegetable  juices  green. 

This  singular  secretion  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
coagulating  milk,  as  well  as  all  albuminous  aufaetances, 
which  it  also  as  completely  dissolves;  and  hence  the  milk 
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jtbrown  up  from  the  stomach  of  an  in&nt  shortly  after 
sucking  is  always  found  in  a  curdled  state.  But  the  two 
grand  and  characteristic  properties  of  the  gastric  juice, 
are  its  astonishing  power  of  counteracting,  and  correct- 
ii^  putrefaction,  and  of  dissolving  the  toughest  and 
most  rigid  substances  in  nature. 

Of  its  antiseptic  power  abundant  proofs  may  be  ad-  ^^^^^^ 
duced  from  every  dass  of  animals.  Among  mankind,  gaitric  juice. 
and  especially  in  civilized  life,  the  food  is  usually  eaten 
in  a  state  of  sweetness  and  freshness :  but  fiuhion  and 
the  luxurious  desire  of  having  it  subacted  and  mellowed 
to  our  hands,  tempt  us  to  keep  several  kinds,  as  game 
and  venison  for  example,  as  long  as  we  can  endure  the 
3meU.  The  wandering  hordes  of  gipsies,  however,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  various  savage  coundries,  and  espe* 
cially  those  about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  in 
Africa,  carry  this  sort  of  luxuiy  to  a  much  higher  pitch; 
for  they  seem  to  regard  a  fetor  as  a  perfume,  and  value 
th^  food  in  proportion  as  it  approadies  putre&ctioQ. 

Now  all  these  foods,  Ti^iatever  be  the  degree  of  their 
putridity,  are  equally  restored  to  a  state  of  sweetness 
by  the  action  of  the  gasdric  juice,  a  short  time  after  they 
have  been  indroduced  into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Fordyce 
made  a  variety  of  experiments  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject upon  the  dog;  and  found  in  every  instance,  tl^U 
the  most  putrid  meat  he  could  be  made  to  swallow,  was 
in  a  very  short  period  deprived  of  its  putrescency.  We 
cannot  therefore  be  surprized  that  crows,  vultures,  aod 
hyenas,  who  find  a  pleasure  in  tainted  flesh,  should  fat- 
ten upon  so  impure  a  diet ;  nor  that  the  dunghill  should 
have  its  courtiers,  among  insects,  as  well  as  the  flower- 
garden. 

The  gastric  juice  has  hence  been  employed  as  an  anti* 
septic  in  a  variety  of  cases  out  of  the  body.  Spallanzani 
has  ascertained  that  the  gastric  juice  of  the  crow  and 
the  dog  will  preserve  veal  and  mutton  perfectly  sweet, 
9nd  wiUiout  loss  of  weight,  thirty-seven  days  in  winter ; 
whilst  the  same  meats,  immersed  in  water,  emit  a  fetid 
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smell  as  early  as  the  sey^th  day,  and  by  die  thirtietSi 
are  resolved  into  a  state  of  most  ofiensive  putridity. 
Gastric  Physicians  and  sui^geons  have,  in  like  manner,  availed 

^wdme-  themsdves  of  this  corrective  quality ;  and  have  occa- 
dtdnaUy.  siondily  employed  the  gastric  juice  of  various  animals ; 
internally,  in  cases  of  indigestion  from  a  debilitated  sto^ 
mach ;  and,  externally,  as  a  check  to  gangrenes,  and  a 
stimulus  to  impotent  and  indoloit  ulcers.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  practice  has  hitherto  taken  place  very 
largely  in  our  own  country,  but  it  has  been  often 
resorted  to  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Italy  and 
Switoerland,  and  in  many  cases  widi  great  success. 
Solvent  Yet  the  gastric  juice  is  as  remarkable  for  its  solvent^ 

^i^juio&  ^  f^^  i^  ant^utrescent  property.  Of  thb  any  indus- 
trious observer  may  satisfy  himsdf  by  attending  to  the 
eccmomy  of  digestion  ia  many  of  our  most  common 
animals ;  but  it  has  been  sdrikingly  exemplified  in  the 
experim^its  of  Reaumur,  Spallanzahi,  and  Stevens^. 
«  Pieces  of  the  toughest  meats,  and  of  the  hardest  bones, 

enclosed  in  small  perforated  tin  cases,  to  guard  against 
all  muscular  action,  were  repeatedly,  by  the  two4brmer  of 
these  physiologists,  thrust  into  the  stomadi  of  a  buzzaiid. 
The  meats  were  wiiformly  found  diminished  to  three 
fourths  of  their  bulk  in  the  space  of  twenty-^bur  hoars, 
and  reduced  to  slender  threads;  and  the  bones  were 
wholly  digested  either  upon  the  first  trial,  or  a  few  re^ 
petitions  of  it.  The  gastric  juice  of  a  dog  dissolves 
ivory  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  that  of  a  hen  faasr 
been  fowid  to  dissdive  an  onyx,  and  diminish  a  louis- 
d'or.  And  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  handles  of 
several  clasp-knives  were  found  half  digested,  and  the 
blades  blunted,  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  a  mai^ 
who  had  some  time  before  swallowed  these  substances 


*  For  Dr.  Sterent's  experimeaU,  which  were  numerous  and  weD-condUcted^ 
see  hit  Distertatio  Phjrnologica  LuugustUf ;  or  as  aoalyiU  of  k  in  Bdia^ 
Med.  Comment;*  vol.  v.  p*  146. 
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o«t  of  bmrdSioody  and  at  last  died  ia  ooe  of  Ibe  botfH- 
ials  of  this  metn^lis. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  wonderftd  power  that  the  Po^«  <^^^ 
stomach  is  sometimes  found  m.the  extraordinary  action  digest itsdf. 
of  digesting  its  own  self;  andofexhibiting,  when  examined 
in  disaeetioj^  various  erosiims  in  different  parts  of  it^ 
and  especially  about  the  upper  half  into  whkh  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  supposed  lo  flow  most  freely.  It  was  the 
opinicm  of  Mr.  John  Hunter*,  howeyer,  that  sudi  a 
i^  can  never  take  place  except  in  cases  of  suddoi  death 
when  the  stomadi  is  in  full  health,  and  the  gastric  secre- 
ticm,  now  just  poured  forth,  is  surrounded  by  a  dead 
organ.  For  he  argues  plausibly,  that  the  moment  the 
stomach  b^^ins  to  be  diseased,  it  ceases  to  secrete  this 
fluid,  at  least  in  a  state  ^f  perfect  activiQr ;  and  that  so 
loog  as  it  is  itself  ^ve,  it  is  capaUe,  by  its  living 
pdnci}^  of  couQteraoting  the  effect  ci  tins  aolvcnt 
power.  It  is  true  the  stomach  has  been  found  thus 
^Fo^ed^  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  death  has  followed 
after  long  general  illness:  but  in  such  instances  it  is 
proMale  that  the  stomach  itself  had  been  free  from 
the  g^iergl  disease,  or  not  essentially  affected  by  it  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip  iias  occasionally  found  similar  erosions, 
and  apparent  frpm  the  same  cause,  in  the  stomach  cf 
rabbit^t- 

It  is  only  perhaps  up<m  the  princi]de  here  laid  down  AbiBty  of 
by  Mr.  Hwtor^  that  when  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  ^^^^^ 
^aease  it  ceases  to  secrete  a  gastric  juice  of  full  vigour  gestion. 
and  activity,  that  we  can  account  ^r  the  existence  of 
exotic  worms  and  the  larves  of  insects. and  other  ani^ 
male  for  a  eonaderable  period  of  time  wkhout  destruc- 
tkm.     Thus  CoUini  gives  an  example  of  a  lacerta  aqua* 
tica  found  alive  in  jthe  stomach  two  days  after  it  had 
been  swallowed!^.    Frogs  and  serpents  have,  for  a  longer 


•  PWL  Trans.  1772,  vol.  62,  p.  447. 
f  Trcsiise  on  Indigestion,  &c^f«  66«  l40Bd.avo.  IQf|4w 
X  Journ.  de  Med.  torn.  IL  p.  4S0. 
VOL.    I.  C 
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period  of  time  be^n  equally  able  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  stomach  ;  leeches  swallowed  uninteattonallj,  m-  a 
draught  of  muddy  water,  have  thriven  and  grown  to  an 
enormous  size ;  die  eggs  and  larves  of  various  insects, 
and  especially  of  the  musca  cibariaj  and  even  of  tibe 
spider,  have  been  hatched  or  perfected  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  and  the  kernels  of  plumb  and  cherry 
stones  have  germinated  there ;  all  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  nodce  more  at  length  when  treating  of  in* 
vermination,  and  the  diseases  of  the  stomach. 
How  &r        .   Muscular  action,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems 

muscular  ao-    ^•n  -  *.  •i*  •  i  • 

tion  imporu  ^"^  requisite  as  an  auxiliary  m  man,  and  even  consi*^ 
sat-  deiubly  more  so  in  many  animals,  especially  in  grami- 

nivorous and  granivorous  birds*.  I  have  already  stated 
this  as  one  cause  of  digestion :  but  M.  Magendie  has 
endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  a  much  higher  importanea 
tban  iktr  and  unequivocal  experiments  justify:  fiir  he  «&* 
serts  that  what  he  calls  arti^ial  digestion^  or  that^aH^ 
mentary  substances  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  ex** 
posed  to  the  temperature  of  the  stomach,  does  not  suo«> 
ceed  in  reducing  the  food  to  a  state  of  chyme.  But  this, 
spdmitdng  the  fact,  would  only  show  us  the  use  of  a  living 
prmciple,  and  its  influence  upon  every  organ,  and  the 
uperation  or  function  of  every  organ ;  and  which  can- 
not be  imitated  out  of  the  body.  The  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  only  advanced  upon  the  single  authority  of  M. 
Montdgre,  whom  we  cannot  allow  to  overthrow  die  expe- 
rim^its  of  Spallanzani,  Reaumur,  and  later  physicdogists, 
upon  this  subject,  and  especially  the  ingenious  experi- 
moitB  of  Dr.  Phillip. 

There  are  some  experiments  of  M.  Magaidie's  own» 

diat  seeta  to  have  been  well-conducted,  which  are-  ex- 

tremdy  curious  in  thebr  results,  and  oflfer  a  better  ground 

^J^^  for  reliance.     That  in  proof  of  the  passive  power  of. -ditt 

•A  tu  fto-    stomach  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  has,  indeed,  been  called  iik 


*  Set  1^  B.  Home's  artid^  Riil.  Tmhi.  vol.  acvi.  p.  867,  xoviL  pp.  dS» 
JSS,  *.  p.  IW^  ejriii.  p.  77. 
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ipMsUoii,  and  controverted  by  one  or  two  of  hk  country-  mtdt^M. 
men  sincei  bat  it  bnevertlielesft  probably  correct*  It  was  **^***^ 
in  trntb  tte  opiiiioii  of  Banm  HaUer,  add  more  lately  of 
Mr*  J*  Homer.  Flinds  disappear  ftom  tbe  stomach 
lapidfy  m  whatever  quantity  they  are  introduced;  alig*- 
tiiie  in  the  p;^rus  does  not  in  the  least  retard  thar 
vAtthing:  solids  alone  pass  into  the  duodenmn  in  a  di- 
gested state.  Alkohol  augments  the  mucous  secretion^ 
jMrodnces  contraction  of  the  stomach,  coagulates  the  al- 
bomen  of  which  the  stcHnach  always  contains  a  consider^ 
abie  portion,  and  is  afterwards  absorbed  with  great 
nqiidity.  If  it  contain  foreign  matters  in  sdutioo,  as  in 
the  form  of  wine,  these  are  respectively  separated  from 
it  in  the  stomach,  and  undergo,  without  disappearing 
suddenly,  the  same  process  as  the  solid  aliment.  Salts, 
heiwever,  are  not  separated  from  the  menstruum  in  which 
they  are  dissolved,  but  with  the  fluid  are  absorbed  or 
vanidi  nqsidly.  So  that  the  stomach  seems  to  have 
dbscnrbents  of  great  activi^,  which,  however,  can  oofy 
unhibe  fluids*- 

So  &r,  therefore,  as  the  organ  of  the  stomadi  is 
eoDoemed  in  die  digestive  function,  we  have  some  in- 
sight into  the  process.     But  beyond  this  we  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  whatever.  We  are  totally  imacquainted  ^^****^^^ 
with   the   immediate  part  performed  by  the  salivary  ntrtiaily 
^ands,   the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  ^^^'^^ 
omentum.    We  have  sufficient  prooi^  indeed,  that  die 
secretions  ot  the  two  former  are  possessed  of  a  highly 
resolvent  power,  though  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  their  joint  amount 
most  contribute  to  hold  the  food  in  solution ;  but  we  are 
abogedMV  ignorant  of  the  pardcolar  task  assigned  to 
tftfaer  of  ibgBse  secretions,  or  the  qualities  in  which  thqr 
dii^  from  each  other.    We  have  not  much  more  in-  j^^^^^^' 
formation  concerning  the  use  of  the  bile,  large  as  is  the 


«  PwwBJMtfmiur^  VhyMofft,  S  torn.  Sro.  1S1S»  1SI7,  ton.  &  ^ 
SQ^ISQ. 
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fiM  tho. '  -  orgrni  which  seqernB  it  in  most  animals,  and  oommott 
L^^  as  this  fluid  is  under  some  modification  or  other  in  ali 
the  classes.  Itts  supposed  to  promote  by  its  sdmuius 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  to  sepancte 
the  feculent  matter  of  the  food  from  the  genuine  chyle^ 
and  complete  its  animalization  * ;  as  it  also  appears  from 
some  experiments  of  Mr*  Brodie  to  convert  the  cbym^ 
itself  into  chyle;  and  it  unquestionably  gives  to  the  feces 
their  yellow  colour.  In  a  morbid  state  it  dbanges  its  na* 
turai  properties,  and  becomes  black,  green,  albuminouel 
or  watery,  insipid,  acrid,  or  even  acid  and  efTervesciti^. 
In  the  sepia  offUdnaliSi  or  common  cuttle-fish,  it  is  «dd 
by  Monro  to  be  blade ;  tot  be  regards  as  bile  the  natu- 
ral ink  which  this  animal  is  well  known  to  excrete  when 
pursued  by  an  enemy ;  and  by  which  carious  contrivance 
it  renders  the  surrounding  water  turbid,  and  thus-  coa^ 
ceals  itself  and  effects  its  escape.  Cuvier,  however,  does 
net  allow  that  the  ink  of  the  cuttle^sh  isJts  bik^  but  re^- 
gards  it  as  a  secretion  peculiar  to  itself. 

Yet  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  peristaltic 
action  hasf  been  duly  continued,  and  regular  stools  have 
been  produced  without  any  intermixture  of  btte,  and 
evai  when  these  has  been  no  gall-bladder,  nor  any 
duct  leading  from  the  liver  into  the  duodenum.  Sir 
Fat  formed  Everard  Home  has  given  an  example  of  this  in  a  ohildf , 
who,  however,  did  not  appear  to  live  long,  but  who  seems 
rather  to  have  died  of  a  marasipus  than  of  any  intes- 
tinal affection.  And  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  fVom  va« 
rious  others  which^we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hei*e-« 
after):,  this  indefatigable  physiologist  conceives  one  of 
the  ofiices  of  the  bile  to  be  that  of  converting  mucus  or 
the  r^ise  matter  of  the  chyle  as  it  passes  into  the  colon. 


*  Observations  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  bile  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &e.— Journal  of  Science  aild  Arts. 
No.  xxviii.  1822. 

t  PhiL  Trans,  yew  ISlSf  art.  21. 

I  See  Genus  EnteroBthus,  Genus  Polysarda,  and  Iliys.  Proem,  -to  Class 
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mu>  &t,  which  18  absorbed  aad  diffused  over  the  ^s* 
tern  .to  poKiiBote  its  growth. 

Of  die  ftction  of  the  omentam  and  spleen  we  know  Spleen. 
nodibg  whatever.      The  first  may  possibly  serve  the  Tbdrd*^ 
parpoee  of  hibricadng  the  viscera  to  which  it  is  attached;  ficesnot 
and  the  second  i^ipears  to  be  an  auadliary  to  the  liver.    ''^^"' 
Various  hypotheses,  indeed^  Iiave  been  offered  concem«» 
log  their  nespective  uses,  and  by  writers  of  great  talenls 
Ud  audiority.     But  they  are  to  this  day  hypotheses  and 
noduDg  more^  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  detail  then. 
The  spleen,  indeed,  secretes  no  peculiar  fluid  except  its 
own  blood,  which  is  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  and  ooagu^ 
lates  with  dificoky.    It  is  even  destitute  of  an  escr^iag 
d«ctc  and  is  said  to  have  been,  in  some  Jastances,  ex- 
tirpated wtthoot  injury  to  the  fenersl  health.    It  is  not  ^pfera  not 
found  m  any  trtbea  bdow  die  ckss  of  fisheg.      The  ^^^ 
aucients,  who  fancifnlly  r^|arded  the  liver  as  the  organ  of  fisfaet. 
of  sanguification  firom  a  mixture  of  tlie  four  prindpal 
humours  of  tlie  body,  supposed  the  spleen  to  be  a  reser- 
voir ibr  its  redundancy  of  black  bile,  as  they  supposed 
the  gallbladder  to  be  for  its  redundancy  of  yellow  btie: 
and  ascribed  still  more  disorders  to  an  exubaranoe  ^ 
the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

The  subject  is  highly  interestii^;  but  to  pursue  it  fur- 
ther, and  especially  into  that  diversity  of  structure  which 
the  digestive  organs  present  in  almost  all  the  difier^it 
classes  and  orders,  adapted,  as  it  is  in  each  of  them,  with 
the  most  skUful  attention  to  the  general  economy  of 
their  nature,  and  the  mode  of  life  they  are  destined  to 
lead,  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  qmre,  and 
carry  us  into  the  regions  of  general  physiology.  Enough 
has  perhaps  been  said,  and  this  is  all  tlrnt  has  been  aimed 
at,  to  give  a  compendious  view  of  the  organs  which 
form  the  seat  of  diat  class  of  idiopathic  diseases,  with 
which  the  nosological  system  about  to  be  unfolded  com- 
mences, and  consequently  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
up  those  diseases  with  greater  clearness  and  comprehen- 
sion in  their  distinctive  characters  and  descriptions. 
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Ousfinitod      I  have  limited  theabove  remark  to  idiopathic  diseases: 
JJ^^S!*^  •'^^  ^*  ^  necessary  the  limitation  should  be  attended  to. 
For,  from  the  intimate  connexion  which  the  organs  of 
digestion  maintain  with  other  organs  and  sets  of  or- 
gans, there  are  few  general  complaints  in  which  the  first 
Stomadi  the  do  not  evince  some  sympathetic  affection.      This  is  par- 
Cml  im-    ticularly  the  case  with  the  stomach,  which,  in  the  opinion 
patby.  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  is  the  seat  and  centre  of  universal 

sjrmpathy,  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  be  more  generally 
acknowledged  every  day ;  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  taught  in  France  by  M.  de  Bourdeu*,  though 
with  less  caution,  and  from  fewer  premises,  at  the  very 
time  Mr.  Hunter  was  teaching  it  in  London. 

Such  sympathetic  affections  cannot  fall  within  the 
range  of  the  present  class ;  but  must  necessarily  apper* 
tain  to  those  diseases,  and  divbions  of  diseases,  under 
which  they  rank  as  peculiar  symptoms,  and  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  removing  Uie  idiopathic  malady. 


*  8ee  hit  Theiis  •'An  Omnet  Corporis  Itaet  digcttioni  opitidanUir ?* 
VwM.  1754. 


CLASS  L 
C  CB  L I  A  C  A. 


OftDER  L 
ENTERICA. 


DIS2U1ET  OR  DISEASED  ACTION  IN  SOME  PART  OF  THE 
PASSAGE  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  AND  DETRITION  OF 
FOOD. 

The  diseases  of  the  Digestive  Function  form  the  j^P^^^j^ 
first  class  in  the  Nosological  System  about  to  be  un-  to  two 
folded;  and  to  these,  from  the  Greek  term  KOIAI'A,  ^'^^^ 
*<  alvus,'*  "  venter,"  or  "  the  lower  belly,"  I  have  ap- 
plied the  classic  name  of  Cobliaca, 

By  an  easy  and  natural  arrangement,  this  class  is 
divisible  into  two  orders,  the  first  embracing  those 
disorders  which  affect  the  alimentary  canal;  and  the 
second,  those  which  affect  the  coUatitious  or  auxiliary 
viscera.  The  former  I  have  distinguished  by  the  term 
Enterica,  and  the  latter  by  the  term  Sflanchnica, 
both  of  which  are  Greek  adjectives ;  the  one  being  a 
derivation  from  ivrspov^  "  intestinum,"  "alvus;"  and  the 
other  from  (rvT^yxvov,  "  viscus,"  "  a  bowel,  or  entrail." 
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The  present  order  embraces  the  following  genera : 


I.  Odontia. 

MISDENTITION. 

IL  Ptyalismus* 

PITAI^ISM. 

III.  Dysphagia. 

DYSPHAGY. 

rV.  Dipsosis. 

MORBID  THIRST. 

V.   LiMOSIS. 

MORBID  APPETITE. 

VI.   COLICA. 

COLIC. 

VII.   COPROSTASIS; 

COSTIVENESS. 

VIII.   DiARRHCEA. 

LOOSENESS. 

IX.  Cholera. 

CHOLERA. 

X.  Enterolithus. 

INTESTINAL  CONCRETIONS. 

XI.  Helminthia. 

WORMS. 

XII.  Proctica. 

PROGTICA. 
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GENUS    I. 


ODONTIA. 


MISDENTITION. 


PAIN,    OR   DERANGEMENT  OF  THE   TEETH    OR  THEIR 
INtOLtCRliB. 


This  genus  has  by  soin«  writers  been  called  odontalgia,  <^>v.  I. 
and  odaxismus.  But  as  both  these  terms  have  l^en  ^^^ 
limited  by  other  writers  to  a  single  specie  of  the  genus, 
that  of  odontia  dolorosa^  or  tooth-ache,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent confusion,  I  have  ventured  to  give  it  the  name 
under  which  it  now  appears ;  derived  from  Shuf,  ^^  a 
tooth,**  which,  in  fact,  is  the  common  root  of  all  the 
terms,  and  is  here  preserved  in  its  simplest  form. 

The  involucres  of  the  teeth  are  their  gums,  mem- 
branes, and  sockets,  or  alveoli.  The  last,  tfiough  an 
hnmediate  apophysis  of  the  jftw-bones,  are  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  teeth  thaii  of  the 
bones  from  which  they  issue.  They  are  altogether  li- 
mited to  the  duration  of  the  feeth,  sprouting  forth  at 
their  commencement,  and  carried  away  by  absorption, 
<m  their  decay  or  removaL  They  are  also  in  every  in- 
stance modelled  by  the  shape  of  the  teeth ;  and,  like 
the  gums,  participate  in  almost  all  their  diseases. 

The  character  of  the  present  genus  is  purposely  Speda. 
therefore  made  sufficiently  general  to  embrace  tlie  db- 
orders  of  these  adjuncts  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  of  the 
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GsK.  L     teeth  themselves ;  dl  which,  as  distinct  speciei^,  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

1.  ODONTIA  D£NTITIOMIS.      TEETHING. 

2.  DOLOROSA.  TOOTH-ACHE. 

3.  STUPORIS.  TOOTH-EDGE. 

4.  DEFOBMIS.  DEFORMITY  OF  THE  TEETH. 

5.  EDENTULA.  TOOTHLESSNESS.  ^ 

6.  INCaUSTANS.  TARTAR  OF  THE  TEETH. 

7.  EXCRESCENS.  EXCRESCENT  GUMS. 


•CuOQ. 


SPECIES  I. 
ODONTIA  DENTITIONIS. 

IRRITATION   FROM   CUTTING  THE   TEETH. 

Srac.  I.  Dr.  Culli^n  did  not  allow  dentition  to  enter  uito  the 
li^Tftlr^  1^^  ^^  diseases :  but  this  is  to  suppose  the  process  of 
teething  to  take  place  at  all  times,  instead  of  only  occa- 
sionally, with  perfect  ease,  and  without  irritation  of 
any  kind.  Wherever  it  occurs  in  this  manner  there  is 
undoubtedly  no  disease ;  and  so  far  Dr.  Cullen  is  cor- 
rect But  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  perhaps,  in 
refined  and  intenerated  society,  in  the  larger  number, 
thare  is  not  only  disease,  but,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
ease of  an  alarming  and  &tal  character — strikingly  se- 
vere in  its  progress  and  complicated  in  its  symptoms. 
The  organism  of  the  teeth,  indeed,  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  following  feature:  that  there  is  no 
other  part  of  the  human  structure  so  brief  in  its  dura- 
tion; and  none,  with  the  exception  of  the  uterus,  so 
signalized  by  pain  and  inconvenience  during  .its  pro- 
gress.    Yet  dieir  mechanism^  notwithstanding  these 
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6TiIs,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  presently,  is  most      Gsn.  i. 
admirable.     No  effort  of  human  wit  has  ever  been  able  qj^^  ^' 
to  improve  upon  it  even  in  imagination,  and  no  organ  DeoUtioou. 
is  more  strikingly  impressed  with  marks  of  supernal  '^•^^• 
goodness  and  intelligence. 

There  are  three  periods  of  life  in  which  dentition, 
or  the  breeding  and  cutting  of  teeth,  uniformly  takes 
place;  in  infancy,  in  boyhood,  and  adult  age.  Besides 
which,  we  meet  with  instances  occasionally  of  a  .repro- 
duction of  teeth  in  advanced  life.  Each  of  these  for- 
mations is  accompanied  with  circumstances  peculiar  to 
itself;  and,  when  attended  with  pain  or  morbid  action 
of  any  kind,  affords  a  distinct  modification  of  the  pre- 
sent species  of  disease,  and  consequently  lays  a  found- 
ation for  the  four  following  varieties : 

a  Lactentium.  Cutting  the  milk  or  shedding 

Milk  teething.  teeth. 

0  Puerilis.  Cutting  the  second  set  or  per- 

Permanent  teething.  manent  teeth, 

y  Adultorum.  Cutting  the  adult  or  wise  teeth. 

Adult  teething. 

^  Senilium,  Cutting  teeth  in  advanced  life 

Climacteric  teething.  or  old  age. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  symptoms  of  these  varieties,  ^^!^^  ^ 
it  is  necessary  to  give  some  eiq>lanaticm  of  the  causes 
which  produce  them;  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  order  and  economy  of  dentition :  in  doii^ 
which  the  author  most  beg  leave  to  copy,  with  some 
additioDs,  from  a  passage  to  this  effect  already  given  in 
a  note  to  his  volume  of  Nosology. 

As  die  jaw-bones  of  youth  are  both  wkler  and  loi^^  fint  Mt  of 
than  diose  of  infancy,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  teeth  **^* 
whidi  are  cut  in  the  first  year  must  be  hM»paUe  of 
fiffing  xxp  the  bony  arch  of  the  fimrteoitfa.  They  might 
indeed  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  grow  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  range  of  the  jaw-bones ;  but  from  their 
being  extraneous  bodies,  this  must  have  been  a  very 
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Gev.  I. 

Spbc.  I. 
Odontia 
Dentitionir* 
Teething. 


Rudiments 
prodMedlli 
th«- 


complex  process,  wliile  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
growth,  and  the  internal  change  which  must  be  con- 
tinually taking  place,  would  expose  them  to  many  more 
diseases  than  they  are  subject  to  at  present 

A  much  simpler  plan  has  been  devised;  and  the 
teeth  of  man,  as  mdeed  of  most  mammals,  are  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  sets,  differing  both  in  number 
and  structure :  the  first  or  smaller  set  consisting  of  ten 
for  eifth  jaw,  which  are  cut  between  the  nintfi  and 
twenty-fourth  month  after  birth,  shed  between  the  se- 
venth and  fourteenth  year,  and  from  the  period  of  their 
protrusion  called  milk-teeth ;  and  the  second  or  larger 
set,  consisting  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  for  each 
jaw,  for  they  occasionally  vary  in  number,  which  are 
cut  progressively,  upon  the  shedding  of  the  first  set, 
between  the  seventh  or  eighth,  and  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  year;  and  which  from  their  continuing  till  old 
age,  except  in  cases  of  accident  or  disease,  are  denomi- 
nated permanent  teeth.  The  farthest  grinder  on  each 
side,  however,  is  seldom  cut  so  early  as  the  eighteenth 
year — generally  after  the  twentieth,  and  sometimes  not 
till  the  thirtieth :  on  which  account  these  teeth  are  de^ 
nominated  dentes  sapienius^  or  teeth  of  wisdom. 

The  rudiments  of  all  the  first  set,  and  of  four  be- 
lof^^kig  to  eaeh  jaw  of  the  second  set,  are  produced  in 
the  fetus ;  and  may  be  distinctly  seen  when  it  is  about 
foer  months  old :  M.  Serres  declares  that  he  hft$  traced 
them  and  even  the  ttef^  at  three  *.  These  rudiments 
iHjtmsft  of  minate  pulpy  subetanees  secreted  in  the  bodjr 
<t(  Ae  gums,  progressively  elongating  tb  form  tlieir  re- 
spective necks  and  fangs.  They  mre  severally  surrounded 
by  a  peculiar  membrane,  a&d  a  bony  process,  which  is 
^ieaoTtamttd  its  alveotas  or  socket,  that  shoots  up  from 
the  jaw^^bene  as  the  tooth  advances.  It  aooompanies  its 
^nmtb«  and  at  first  entirely  surrounds  it,  in  oonMquence 
of  its  bdag  secreted  and  indnrttted  wi^  more  nipidtty 


*  E&iai  ear  t^Anatothie  et  Physiologie  de^  Dens,  p.  3. 8vo.  Puris,  ISV7, 
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than  the  dental  pulp ;  by  which  admirable  contrivance      Gxji.  I. 
a  firm  support  is  given  to  the  gums  from  the  time  of  q^J^  ^ 
birth,  and  the  infant  is  enabled  to  make  a  sufficient  pres«-  DentiUonu. 
sure  for  the  purpose  of  sucking,  without  interfering  with  '^«^^*°«' 
the  form  which  the  teeth,  yet  soft  and  amorphous,  are 
destined  gradually  to  assume.     In  due  time,  however, 
the  aleveolus  yields  in  its  upper  sur&ce,  as  the  tooth,  ia 
consequence  of  the  gradual  elongation  of  its  £uig  or  fangs, 
is  forced  through,  and  cuts  not  only  the  socket  but  Uia 
gum :  and  when  the  first  set,  having  answered  its  tempo< 
rary  purpose,  has  its  fangs  absorbed,  and  the  body  of 
each  tooth  is  shed  .or  cast  out  by  the  gums,  the  attend- 
ant sockets  are  equally  absorbed  and  disappear  at  the 
same  time* 

This  wonderful  change  b^ins  to  take  places  as  I  ff^"^*^ 
have  already  observed,  about  the  seventh  year;  at 
which  time  we  possess  &r  more  teeth,  including,  both 
the  grown  and  the  growing,  than  at  any  other  period 
whatever :  for  we  have  in  each  jaw  ten  temporary  teeth 
complete,  ten  incomplete  to  succeed  them,  and  the  two 
permanent  grinders  whose  stamina  were  formed  during 
fetal  life,  making  not  less  than  forty-four  in  the  whole. 
Other  writers  than  Mr.  Hunter  place  this  change  at  an  Seems  to 
earUer  period :  Dr.  Blake,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  fourth  ^^^cwr^ 
jear  *,  and  M.  Lemaire,  who  follows  Blake  in  most  other 
{NMots,  follows  him  m  this  alsof.  The  permanent  teeth 
have  separate  sockets  of  their  own ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  prolongation  (^  the  jaw-*bones,  do  not  lie  imme^ 
diatdy  under  the  corresponding  shedding  teeth,  nor 
directly  contribute  to  the  process  of  shedding,  which 
cfaieiy  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  absorpti<m  of 
the  fimgB  and  sockets  of  the  ten^xurary  set,  though 
their  ascent  contributes  in  some  degree  to  the  general 
process. 

I  have  observed  that  the  alveoli  or  sockets,  tho\^h 
fixed  upon  the  jaw-bones,  and  indeed  issuing  from  tbepo, 

•  1     ■ 

*  Diiiertat  IiuMgur.  i  Tralt«  sur  let  Dentin  8yo.  Fmam,  IWSSL 
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Gnr.  L     are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  appendages  of  the  teeth 

Od^J^'  ^     ^'^^'^  ®^  ^®  bones  from  which  they  spring :   that  ihey 

Dendtionis.  participate  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  are 

Teething,     strictly  coeval  with  them;    sprouting  forth  on  their 

origin,  modeUed  by  their  shape,  and  disappearing  on 

Ctianges  in   their  decay  or  removal.    It  is  \his  disappearance,  which 

Kj^  is  the  work  of  absorption,  that  principally  produces  that 

change  in  the  character  of  the  face  which  peculiariy  dis^ 

tingdshes  the  period  of  ok!  age.     It  follows  closdy 

upon  the  loss  of  all  the  teeth ;  and  when  these  have  uni* 

formly  given  way,  and  their  respective  sockets  are  no 

longer  in  existence,  as  not  being  wanted,  the  upper  jMr* 

becomes  considerably  diminished  in  its  range^  the  utidier 

jaw  reduced  to  a  thin  bone  merely  covered  by  die  gums, 

and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  arched,  is 

rendered  almost  flat    And  from  this  loss  of  substance, 

which  is  nearly  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth, 

the  face  becomes  shortened,  the  cheeks  wrinkled,  and 

the  chin  projecting. 

Bifierent  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  difierently  the  teeth  are 

l^th  ^  ^  situated  in  diflferent  animals.     In  the  more  perfect,  they 

ferent  aai-    are  placed  in  sockets  in  the  jaw-bones,  some  of  which  are 

in  many  kinds  rendered  moveable^  as  the  two  fore-teeth 

of  die  lower  jaw  of  the   mus  marttimusj  or  African 

rat,  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  hitherto  discovered. 

The  same  teeth  are  equally  moveable  in  the  kangaroo; 

and  the  hollow  tusks  or  poisoning  fiings  of  the  ratde- 

snake^  and  other  venomous  serpents,  are  capable  of  de- 

presak>n  or  devadon  at  the  opdon  of  the  animal.  In  the 

lamprey  and  myxine,  the  teeth  which  are  almost  inna-J 

mentble,  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue;  in  die 

cancer  genus  in  the  stomach ;  where  we  likewise  find  them 

in  the  common  ear-wig.      In  the  dutde-^i^  they  are 

also  placed  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  body,  two 

in  number,  and  homy,  and  in  their  figure  resemble  the 

bill  of  a  parrot.     In  the  echinus,  or  sea  hedge-ho^ 

they  are  five  in  number,  arranged  around  the  opening 

of  the  under  part  of  the  shell,  and  being  moveable  by 
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different  mosdes  tbey  ibrm  a  very  complete  organ  of     Gev.  I. 
masticatioD.      In  the  aphrodita  aadeatoj  or  sea-mouse,  odontu  ' 
tbey  are  fixed  upon  the  proboscis,  four  in  number,  and  Demitionii. 
are  consequaitly  extended  or  retracted  with  this  organ     ^*^*^* 
at  pleaaure.      Tlie  leech  has  three  pointed  cartilaginous 
teeth,  which  it  is  able  to  employ  in  the  same  way,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  draws  blood  freely*. 

ITie  form  of  the  teeth  is  so  di£ferent  even  in  the  dif-  ^^^^**^ 
fier^kt  genera  of  animals  that  possess  them  in  a  true  or 


perfect  state,  that  this  diversity  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  *!*|^^f^ 
many  naturalists,  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  fromtiieir 
their  kinds  or  orders.     Linneus,  confining  himself  to  I^t^ 
the  fore-teeth,  has  hereby  formed  seven  distinct  orders 
for  the  class  of  mammab :  and  M.  De  Blainville,  carry- 
ing the  basis  of  this  distinction  farther  than  to  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  fore- teeth,  has  made  it  a  foundation 
ibr  the  sub-divisions  of  these  orders  into  generaf . 

Whatever  be  the  time  in  which  teeth  are  generated 
and  protruded,  the  process  is  often  so  gradual  that  little 
CNF  no  pain  or  other  inconvenience  is  experienced,  and 
ooQsequently,  under  such  circumstances,  diere  is  no 
disease.  But  I  have  already  observed  that  there  is 
often  not  only  pain  and  irritation,  and  therefore  dis- 
ease, but,  in  various  instances,  (fisease  of  a  severe,  com- 
plicated, and  alarming  character.  And  it  is  to  dentition 
ender  these  circumstances  that  I  am  now  about  to  di- 
rect  the  reader's  attrition* 

It  will   readily  be  supposed,  that  the  most  violent  •  ^:  ^^ 
qfmptoms  of  dentition  are  those  produced  under  the  tentium. 
fiMt  stage  referred  to  in  the  preceding  history,  or  during  ^  *«*^ 
die  growth  and  protruuon  of  the  milk  (nt  shedding 
TBBTH ;  for  the  ^stem  is  then  in  its  tenderest  state  of 
iofimey,  and  prcnie  to  disorder  frcrni  very  slight  causes 
ef  irritation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  irritation  in  the  present  in^ 


•'  See  for  other  pecoHaritief,  PhiL  Trans.  VoL  uxxiz.  p.  8S7.  xcl  p.  819. 
f  Nmireau  Diet.  tfHitt.  Niturelle,  Vol.  ix.  Art.  Dents.  Parii,  1817. 
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Gkv.  I,  Stance  is  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  in  the  gums;  and  the 
*  o'^iu*  degree  of  irritation  depends  upon  the  peculiar  temperap* 
tionis  Lao  noent  of  the  child.  As  the  teeth  push  forward,  the  su^ 
Mmc-teeth-  p^rincumbent  gum  wastes  in  consequence  of  absorption, 
ing.  and  is  at  last  cut  dirough,  and  the  tooth  makes  its  ap« 

pearance.  This  pressure  is  not  however  uniformly  ex- 
erted through  the  whole  course  of  teething,  but  is  di- 
vided into  distinct  periods  or  stages;  as  though  the 
vital  or  instinctive  principle,  which  is  what  we  mean  by 
nature,  becomes  exhausted  by  a  certain  extent  of 
action,  cmd  then  requires  rest  and  a  state  of  intermis- 
First.  Bta^e;  sion.  The  first  active  stage  of  teething  is  usually  about 
Sie*torth!^  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  infancy,  and  constitutes 
what  is  caUed  breeding  the  teeth,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  pulpy  rudiment,  buried  in  the  gum,  and  formed  dur«- 
ing  fetal  life,  into  a  solid  material,  which  at  the  same 
time  shoots  downwards,  and  gives  to  every  tooth  a  neck 
or  fang.  The  first  and  most  usual  symptom  of  tiiis 
change  is  the  looseness  with  which  the  infant  grasps 
the  nipple,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  lets  go  ita 
hold,  accompanied  with  firetfulness  and  crying,  and 
succeeded  by  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva,  the  salivary 
glands  partaking  of  the  irritation  of  the  gums.  Next, 
die  uneasiness  of  the  gums  is  found  to  be  relieved  by 
the  pressure  of  any  hard  substance  upon  them  which 
benumbs  their  excited  sensibility — and  hence  the  child 
is  pleased  with  having  its  gums  rubbed  with  the  fingers 
or  a  coral,  or  with  a  gold  ring. 

This  last  is  perhaps  the  oldest  method,  and  it  may 
be  the  best :  for  the  experiiqents  <^  Dr.  Cbrestien,  oi 
Montpellier,  who  has  of  late  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
old  preparations  of  gold  as  a  part  of  the  materia  oiedica^ 
show  sufficiently  that  this  metal,  in  very  slight  quantities 
of  some  of  its  simplest  forms,  is  peculiarly  active,  and  a 
powerfiil  exciter  of  those  secretions  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  irritation  and  subdue  inflammatory 
action.  He  has  proved  before  a  conunittee  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  that  firiction  of  the  Umgae 
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and  gums  with  uot  more  than  four  grains  of  powder  of    Obii,L 
gold  produces  sometimes  a  cc^ious  ptyalism,  sometimes  ^  o^Jnti- 
abundant  alvine  evacuations,  and  sometimes  profuse  per-  tioiris  Lw- 
spiration*.     Mr.  Auzebi,  however,  dissuades  from  the  ^^^Icdi- 
use  of  friction  by  the  finger  or  any  other  means,  from  iug* 
an  idea  that  the  gum  will  hereby  become  more  odious,, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  be  cut  throughf .  But, 
so  &r  as  I  have  observed,  this  idea  is  not  supported  by 
bets.     M.  Lallemand  has  since  oMifinned  Dr.  Chres- 
tini's  observations :(,  in  many  respects. 

If  the  irritation  beccnne  very  considerable,  the  gums  Symptoms 
swdl,.the  child  grows  still  more  fistful,  and  starts  in  its  ^  *"™***'*^ 
sleep;  or,  on  awaking  suddenly,  there  is  heat,  thirst, 
and  other  concomitants  of  pyrexy,  vnth  perhaps  dulness 
or  drowsiness;  the  bowels  are  affi^rted,  which  is  a  usual 
sjrmptcHn,  and   a  rash  appears   on  the   skin,  usually 
the  red-gumj  and  if  the  irritation  extend  to  the  mus* 
deir  of  the  chest,  there  is  a  dry  and  troublesome  cough. 
It  is -the  opinion  of  Dr.  Withers,  as  given  in  his  trea- 
tise on  Asthma,  that  a  cough,  during  dentition,  never 
takes  place  but  from  primary  affection  of  the  respiratory 
organs :  yet  I  have  often  seen  this  effect  produced  as 
evidently  from  mere  sympa^y,  as  increased  flow  of  sa- 
liva, or  looseness  of  the  bowels.     In  about  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  these  symptoms  subside ;  and  though  the  in- 
fimt  may  occasionally  be  teased  with  slight  paroxysms 
of  uneasiness,  it  generally  passes  on  without  much  in- 
convenience till  the  arrival  of  the  second  stage,  or  period  Second 
of  catting  the  teeth,  which  we  may  expect  to  take  place  !5E^!L,. 
between  the  seventh  and  the  close  of  the  ninth  month,  teeth, 
though  sometimes  this  does  not  occur  till  a  few  months 
later.' 

This  is  the  usual  progress,  but  here,'  as  in  many  other 

•  Becherdies  et  Obsenratioiu  tur  let  Efiets  de  Prepantions  d*Or.  8yo, 
Piris. 

f  Trait^  d*  Odontalgia,  ou  Ton  pr^sente  un  tyst^me  noureau  tur  V  origine 
ct  k  ibnnitioD  det  dentt,  Sr>— I^oitt.  * 
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Gin.  L    organs  of  the  system,  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  sin- 
♦  O^DOTti-  g^  precocity  of  actioQ,  and  at  other  tunes  with  as 
tioiiis  Lao-    extraordinary  a  hebetude :  and  hence,  while  it  is  no  un- 
JHUI^I^^   common  thmg  for  an  infiuit  to  be  bom  with  several  of 
^  ^    ite  milk-teeth  already  cut — a  fiict  which  has  in  various 
formed  pr«-   inBtauoes  occurred  to  myself,  and  is  specially  noticed  l>y 
maturely.      Hclwig*  and   Other   writers — on  other  occasions  the 
milk  teeth  are  found  to  be  extremely  tardy  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  in  one  instance  are  said  not  to  have  beea 
protruded  before  the  child  was  ten  years  old  t* 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Fox  that  these  premature 
teeth,  which  are  usually  the  central  incisors  of  the  jonder 
jaw,  are  nothing  more  than  the  upper  parts  or  crowns 
of  teeth  without  the  apparatus  of  &ngs;  that  they  have 
consequently  a  weak  attachment  to  the  gums,  soon  g^ 
loose^  and  produce  a  considerable  inflammation  in  Uie 
mouth  c^  the  child,  as  well  as  great  inconvenience  to 
the  mother^:  and  he  recommends,  accordingly,  that 
they  be  immediately  extracted.  Speaking,  generally, 
this  account  is  correct;  but  as  there  are  instances  in 
which  teeth  of  this  premature  growth  are  possessed  of 
fimgs  and  are  perfedt,  it  is  better  to  wait  before  we  ei:- 
tract  them,  till  smne  inconvenience  arises  which  may 
call  for  their  removal. 

It  is  9(Mnewhat  singular  that  the  natural  growth  of  the 
first  set  of  teeth  does  not  seem  to  be  varied,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  any  general  rule,  by  the  d^ee  of  strength  of 
the  in&nt;  for  weakly  children  often  cut  their  teeth  even 
more  rigidly  than  those  in  robust  health:  tboij^  the 
reverse  Is  perhaps  more  generally  the  case^  and  heooe 
the  stimulus  of  irritation  in  the  process  of  dentition 
very  nearly  keeps  pace  with  that  of  healthy  vigour.. 
JteSJn.  .  ^  tJ^  ^e  the  gum  is  ofl«n  extremely  sensible,  and, 
instead  of  being  eased  by  the  pressure  of  a  hard  sub- 
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Stance,  cannot  endure  the  slightest  toodi.    At  the  base      Onr.  I. 
it  is  florid  and  distended,  but  paler  and  whiter  at  the  ^  o'^wd- 
edge  or  upper  part,  and  when  the  tooth  is  on  the  point  tboU  Ue- 
of  protrusion,   seems  covered  with  a  flat  and  whitish  ^J^^^^ 
blister.     The  other  iqmiptoms  are  a  repetition  of  those  ing. 
just  described,  with  a  scabby  eruption  abotit  the  lips  or 
Iiead,   erythematic  inflammation  behind  the  ears,  and 
occasionally  spasmodic  movements  of  the  mouth  and 
*jaws,  convulsions,  or  epilepsy. 

The  grand  point  is  here  to  moderate  the  local  irrita«  Geacrd 
tion.  A  diarrhcea  or  full  discharge  of  saliva  does  this  na- 
turally, and  hence  these  are  &vourable  s}rmptoms.  And 
if  die  former  be  too  violent,  or  accompanied  with  griping, 
it  should  be  merely  corrected  by  magnesia  or  prepared 
dia]k.  If  the  bowels  be  confined,  we  must  employ  cool* 
ing  laxatives;  and  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantitjr  of 
blood  from  the  gums  in  the  first  stage,  by  lancing. them, 
w31  often  afibrd  efiectual  relief.  If  die  symptoms  of 
Of^ression  or  spasmodic  action  be  severe  or  incumbent, 
as  drowsiness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  stertor,  or  irregu- 
lar motion  of  the  jaws,  antimonial  emetics  and  leeches 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  occasionally  repeated; 
sAer  which,  blistering  will  be  found  useful  behind  the 
ears  or  on  the  back.  And  when  the  bowels  have  been 
tborougfaly  emptied,  the  use  of  anodynes  may  be  al- 
lowed, and  will  generally  prove  highly  serviceable; 
diei^h  they  should  be  employed  with  great  judgment, 
and  never  entrusted  to  nurses.  Hyoscyamus,  in  most 
of  its  forms,  has  often  succeeded  here  as  well  as  in  adult 
tooth-ache,  when  judiciously  administered :  but  how  iar 
die  anodyne  necklaces  of  children,  which  are  composed 
of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  may  communicate  any  virtue, 
the  author  cannot  determine.  * 

In  the  second  stage,  or  when  the  teeth  are  on  the  Lancet, 
point  of  protrusion,  die  lancet  will  often  a£Pord  imme-  i^X^ 
diate  relief,  not  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  for  the  upper 
part  of  die  gum  is  now  become  so  thin  and  wasted  that 
little  or  none  will  fdlow,  but  by  giving  a  direct  opening 
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to  the  tooth,  which  will  frequently  make  its  appearance 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  this  stage,  however,  if 
we  cannot  at  once  cut  down  directly  upon  the  tooth,  the 
lancet  had  better  be  withheld,  for  we  shall  be  certain  of 
giving  pain,  though  very  uncertain  of  affording  relief. 

It  is  singular  that  the  use  of  the  lancet  should  be  ol>- 
jected  to  so  generally.  The  tooth  is  imprisoned  by  a 
membrahe  that  surrounds  it  on  a  full  stretch,  and  is 
hence  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Lancing  the  gum,  or 
rather  the  inflamed  membrane  below  the  gum,  takes  off 
the  tension,  and  sets  the  tooth  free.  The  pain  is  slight 
and  transient,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
•the  permanent  uneasiness  which  the  operation  under- 
takes to  relieve.  It  has  been  conceived  that  a  tough 
indurated  cicatrix  will  be  formed  if  the  divided  edges  of 
the  gum  should  unite  after  the  lancet  has  been  applied. 
Yet  in  the  spongy  texture  of  this  organ  no  such  efiect 
is  found  to  follow;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  re^ 
cently  united  edges  of  the  gum,  as  in  all  other  parts, 
far  more  easily  give  way  to  the.  process  of  absorption 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  by  which  means 
the  passage  of  the  tooth  is  facilitated. 

As  the  er}rthematic  inflammation,  which  occasionally 
takes  place  behind  the  ears,  proves  oflen  useful  as  a  re- 
velknt,  it  has  also  been  found  sometimes  serviceable  to 
imitate  it  by  a  friction  with  savin  ointment,  or  other 
rubefacients.  But  I  cannot  advise  that  this  or  any 
other  eruption,  when  produced  naturally,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  run  its  course  without  restraint:  for  I  havfe 
oiten  known  them,  to  say  nothing  of  their  offensive  iap- 
pearance,  become  a  worse  evil  than  the  original  dis- 
order. In  this  case  they  should  unquegtionably  be 
exchanged  for  some  other  and  more  convenient  dis- 
charge. 

In  cutting  the  second  or  permanent  set  of  teeth, 
it  is  not  often  that  much  uneasiness  is  encountered :  for, 
firstly,  their  progress  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
shedding-teeth ;  and  ne&t,  the-constitution,  witb  Ae  ac- 
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quisition  of  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  is  at  this  time      Gkn.  I. 
become  mach  less  irritable.     In  a  few  cases,  however,  ^"o.  beoa- 
they  push  forward  too  rapidly,  and  urge  the  shedding-  tjoni^  Pue- 
teeth  against  the  superincumbent  gums  so  forcibly,  as  to  ]^J^nent. 
excite  considerable  pain ;  and  here  a  free  application  of  teething. 
the  lancet  afibrds  the  speediest  and  mosC  efficacious  re- 
lief    And  not  unfrequently  the  permanent  teeth  asciend 
with  great  irregularity,  and  press  against  the  crown  or 
fiiogs  of  those    above  them   in   erroneous  directions; 
whence  another  source  of  considerable  pain.     In  this 
case  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  radical  cure  is  to  ex- 
tract the  upper  or  cutting  tooth,  and  thus  allow  freedom 
to  the  under  tooth  to  right  itself^. 

In  the  formation,  and  especially  in  the  cutting,  of  y  0.  DcnU- 
the  third  set  or  wise  teeth,  we  ordinarily  meet  .with  a  Adukorum. 
fiu:  more  considerable  degree  of  pain  and  inconvenience;  Aduit- 
and  this  too  for  many  weeks,  and  the  pain  spreads  by  *®^**"^* 
sympathy  to  the  ear,  which  is  often  more  affected  than 
Hbe  tooth  itselK  Such  is  especially  the  case  where  the 
formation  takes  place  late,  and  aft;er  the  jaw-bones  have 
ceased  to  grow,  and  the  gum  has  become  thick  and 
callous;  for  we  have  here  a  want  of  sufficient  room, 
and  little  power  of  enlarging  it  by  absorption.  In  the 
•upper  jaw,  moreover,  the  tooth  on  each  side  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  incline  backward,  by  which  means 
it  presses  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  coronoid  process 
in  shutting  the  mouth,  which  .causes  an  additional  de- 
gree of  uneasiness ;  while,  in  the  lower  jaw,  some  part 
of  the  tooth  continues  to  lie  hid  under  the  coronoid 
process,  and  the  portion  of  the  gum  that  covers  it,  is 
perpetually  liable  to  be  squeezed  by  the  tooth  below, 
and  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  jaw  above.  In  this 
case  nothing  but  a  very  free  crucial  opening  will  suffice ; 
and  often  nothing  but  an  excision  of  a  very  considerable 
piece  of  the  callous  gum :  while  there  are  other  instances 


•  De  VAnrtngement  dei  Secondes  Dents,  ou  la  Methode  Naturelle  de  di- 
nger la  deuideme  Dentition  &c.  p»r  M.  Daval  Broch,  8yo.  Paris,  1880. 
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in  which  the  evil  can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the 
tooth  itself. 

We  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meet  with  playful  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  nature  to  reproduce  tketh  at 
A  VERY  LATE  PERIOD  OF  LIFE,  and  after  the  permanent 
teeth  have  been  lost  by  accident  or  natural  decay. 

This  most  commonly  takes  place  between  tlie  sixty^- 
third  and  the  eighty- first  year,  or  the  interval  which 
fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric  years  of  the  Chredt 
physiologists ;  at  which  period  the  constitution  appears 
occasionally  to  make  an  effort  to  repair  other  defects 
than  lost  teeth,  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat 
more  at  large,  when  describing  that  variety  of  decay, 
which  in  the  present  system  is  denominated  climac* 
teric*. 

For  the  most  part,  the  teeth,  in  this  case,  shoot  forth 
irregularly,  few  in  number,  and  without  proper  &ngs ; 
and  even,  where  fimgs  are  produced,  without  a  re* 
newal  of  sockets  wherein  to  fasten.  In  consequence 
of  which  they  are  often  loose,  rarely  of  much  service 
and  frequently  more  injurious  than  useftil,  by  interfer- 
ing with  the  uniform  line  of  the  indurated  and  callous 
gums,  which,  for  many  years  perhaps,  had  t)een  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  the  teeth.  There  is  a  case  of 
this  kind  related  by  Dr.  Bisset  of  Knayton,  in  which 
tlie  patient,  a  iemale  in  her  ninety-ei^th  year,  cut 
twelve  molar  teeth  mostly  in  the  lower  jaw,  four  of 
which  were  thrown  out  soon  afterwards,  while  the  rest 
at  the  time  of  examination  were  found  more  or  less 
loose  f. 

In  one  instance,  though  never  more  than  in  one,  Mr« 
John  Hunter  informs  us:(,  that  he  was  a  witness  to  the 
reproduction  of  a  complete  set  in  both  jaws,  apparently 
with  a  renewal  of  their  sockets.     "  From  which  cir- 


•  See  Class  lu,  Ord.  iv.  Gen.  in.  Spec.  2, 
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comstance,"   says  he^   **  and  another  that  soinethnes     Owan.  L 
happens  to  women  at  this  age,  it  should  appear  that  ^  o.^Benti- 
tbere  is  some  efibrt  in  nature  to  renew  the  body  at  that  tumit  Seni- 

^^^  Cfin»etefio. 

He  alludes  to  a  restoration  of  the  catamenia,  and  to  teetbiof  . 
the  climacteric  change,  which,  as  already  hinted,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  author  of 
this  work  once  attended  a  lady  in  the  country,  who  cut 
several  stra^Iing  teeth  at  the  age  of  seventy-four;  and 
at  the  same  time  recovered  such  an  acuteness  of  vision 
as  to  throw  away  her  spectacles,  which  she  had  made 
use  of  for  twenty  years,  and  to  be  able  to  read  with  ease 
the  smallest  print  of  the  newspapers.  In  another  case 
that  occurred  to  him,  a  lady  of  seventy-six,  mother  of 
the  late  Henry  Hughes,  Esq.  printer  of  the  Journals  of 
ibe  House  of  Commons,  cut  two  molares,  and  at  the 
same  time  completely  recovered  her  hearing,  after  ba^ 
iog  for  some  years  been  so  deaf  as  to  be  obliged  to  feel 
the  clapper  of  a  small  hand^bell,  which  was  always 
heipi  by  her,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  rung  or 
not 

The  German  Ephemerides  contain  numerous  exam- 
jdes  of  the  same  kind;  in  some  pf  which,  teeth  are  re- 
lated to  have  been  produced  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety,  a  hundred,  and  even  a  hundred  and  twraty.  I 
have  observed,  in  the  volume  of  Nosology,  that  one  of 
the  most  singular  instances  on  record  is  that  given  l^ 
Dr.  Slade  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions*,  as  if  oc- 
ourred  to  his  iisither;  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
reproduced  an  incisor,  lost  twenty-five  years  before;  and 
at  seventy-seven  reproduced  another  to  supply  a  similar 
vacancy,  so  that  at  eighty  he  had  hereby  a  perfect  row 
of  teeth  in  both  jaws.  At  eighty-two  they  all  dropped 
out  successively;  two  years  afterwards  they  were  all 
successively  renewed,  so  that  at  eighty-five  he  had  once 
more  an  entire  set     His  hair  at  the  same  time  changed 

•  VoL  xxYii.  year  171S. 
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Qm^  L     fix>m  a  white  to  a  da^k  hue ;  and  his  constitution  seemed 
1  o'Sertfi-   ^^  some  degree  more  healthy  and  vigorous.     He  died 
tionit  Seni-    Suddenly  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  or  a  hundred. 
^ot  teric-       Sometimes  these  teeth  are  reproduced  with  wonderful 
teething.       rapidi^;  but,  in  such  cases,  with  very  great  pain,  from 
the  callosity  of  the  gums,  through  which  they  have  to 
force  themselves.    The  Edinburgh  Medical  Commen- 
taries* supply  us  with  an  instance  of  this  kind.    The 
individuBl  was  in  his  sixty-first  year  and  alt(^;etber  tooth- 
less.   At  this  period  his  gums  and  jaw-bones  became 
painful^  and  the  pain  was  at  length  excruciating.    But 
within  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  from  its  commence- 
ment both  jaws  were  &rnished  with  a  new  set  of  teeth^ 
complete  in  number,. 
Pretended         The  jugglers  on  the  continent,  a  century  or  two  ago^ 
[^fj]^^^  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  advantage  of  this  occasional 
.playfulness  of  natui^,  and  offering  as  natural  pb«eno- 
.mena  in  the  formation  of  teeth,  singularities  which  na- 
.ture  neyer  dreamied  of.  Thus  a  boy  was  at  times  started^ 
and  hawked  about  the  country  with  a  golden  tooth, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  both  the  learned  and.  the 
.unlearned;  for  though  the  tooth  was  in  reality  a  natural 
one,  and  only  covered  over  with  an  inlay  of  gold,  yet 
the  gilding  was  in  one  or  two  instances  so  exquisitely 
e£fected,  as  to  deceive  almost  every  spectator,  when  the 
trick  was  first  brought  forward,  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  no  small  number  of  learned  descriptions  am^  pro- 
found explanations  upon  the  subject,  which  have  stiU  an 
existence  in  the  Journal  de  S^avans,  and  the  pages  of 
many  other  distinguished  works  of  the  dayf  • 


•  VoL  fil  p.  106. 

f -Kondvs,  De  Aoreo  Dente,  lipt.  1695,  Svo.  Ingolstetter,  De  Adreo 
Dente  SOenad  Pueri,  Lips.  1696,  8to.  I^lkobaky,  Dii^slio  duonun 
Puerorum,  unus  cum  Dente  Aureo»  alter  cum  Ci^te  Giganteo  u  IdtufUtt 
Yisus,  OVins,  12mo. 
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SPECIES  11. 

ODONTIA  DOLOROSA. 

ACUTE   PAIN   IN  THE   TEETH  OB  THEIE    INVOLUCRES. 

There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  pain  of  a  par-     Ow.  I. 
ticular  kind  that  accompanies  the  irritation  of  the  last      ™'* 
species:  but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  of  an  acute  character; 
and  is  rather  a  sense  of  soreness  about  the  tooth,  than 
an  ache  within  it :  and  hence  the  definitions  now  offered 
are  sufficiently  distinct. 

Pkin  of  this  kind  may  be  produced  by  various  causes,  Ctufei. 
as  a  catarrh,  or  cold ;  an  exostosis  or  deposit  of  ossific 
matter  on  the  sides  of  a  tooth  or  its  socket ;  a  caries  or 
decay;  a  peculiar  afiection  of  the  nerves  of  the  sockets 
or  jaw-bone,  acting  upon  a  tooth  by  contiguous  sym- 
pathy, and  hence  not  relieved  by  extracting  the  tooth 
that  is  suspected.  It  may  be  produced  also  by  some  re- 
mote influence,  as  that  of  pregnancy,  or  sordes  in  the 
.stomach;  by  a  peculiar  diathesis,  as  that  of  rheumatism, 
or  scurvy;  or  whatever  else  tends  to  render  the  state  of 
Ibe  fluids  acrimonious,  as  a  long  use  of  mercury;  or  by 
a  transfer  of  action,  as  in  some  cases  of  gout,  in  which 
the  pain  is  oRen  most  vehement  and  agonizing;  in  va^- 
rioos  instances  has  produced  convulsions^,  and  in  others 
ddiriiunf ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  sufierers  them- 
selves, has  actually  driven  them  mad.  In  several  of 
these  cases,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  occurs  as  a  mere  symp- 
tom of  some  other  disease ;  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a 
removal  of  the  disease  that  gives  rise  to  it    The  follow- 

•  Velschhis,  Epingm.  16. 
t  Hochstettei^  Dec  ix.  Obi^  S. 
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ii^  varieties,  however,  seem  well  worth  attending  to, 
and  will  generally  be  found  to  result  firom  a  primary 
affection : 


a  Catarrhalis. 

Catarrhal  tooth-ache. 
fi  Cariosa. 

Carious  tooth-ache. 
y  Exostosa. 

Nodose  tooth-ache. 
i  Nervorum. 

Nervous  tooth-ache. 


From  cold. 

From  decay  or  caries. 

From  ossific  deposit. 

From  irritability  of  the  den- 
tal or  adjoining  nerves. 


Treatment 


Every  tooth  has  an  internal  cavity  which  commences  at 
the  point  of  its  fang,  and  enlarges  as  it  ascends  into  its 
body.  This  cavity  is  not  cellular  or  rugged,  but  smooth 
on  its  surface :  it  contains  no  marrow,  but  appears  to 
be  filled  with  blood-vessels,  accompanied  witli  nerves, 
which  must  necessarily  be  derived  fi'om  the  second  and 
third  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  though  they  have  never 
been  distinctly  traced.  In  the  interior  of  this  cavi^  the 
teeth  appear  to  be  peculiarly  sensible ;  and  hence  direct 
or  indirect  exposure  to  the  external  air;  or,  in 
otJier  words,  a  carious  opening,  or  a  current  of  sharp 
abr  without  such  opening  (for  the  air  seems  in  many  in- 
stances to  act  through  the  substance  of  a  sound  tooth), 
will  produce  acute  pain,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  common 
cause  of  tooth-ache.  The  pain  thus  produced  will  Ame- 
times  cease  very  suddenly,  and  especially  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  an  opiate,  or  some  acrid  essential  oil.  But 
the  irritation  is  often  communicated  to  the  periostemn  of 
the  tooth,  and  thence  to  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
socket  which  is  only  a  duplicature  of  it.  And  henoe, 
Ibe  pain  will  often  become  permanent  firom  inflammation 
excited  in  these  tunics,  now  thickened  and  tense,  and  at 
tke  same  time  incapable  of  relieving  themselves  by 
stretdiing.  While,  if  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis 
prevail,  the  pain  may  become  intermittent  or  periodical. 

In  all  these  cases,  wherever  we  can  trace  in  the  tooth 
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a  hole  opening  externally,  the  readiest  and  most  effec-     Gnr.  L 
tual  modes  ot  cure  will  consist  in  stopping  up  the  hole,  .  q^^ 
with  a  metallic  or  some  other  substance,  so  as  to  defend  rota  Ct^ 
the  tooth  from  the  access  of  cold ;  or  in  destroying  the  af-  jVomcoM. 
fected  nerve  by  caustics,  or  cauteries  introduce  through 
the  hole  itself.     The  pain  may  also  be  occasionaUy  di- 
minished by  the  application  of  opium  or  the  more  acrid 
aromatic  oils,  especially  that  of  cajeput,  which  is  a  dis- 
tillation of  the  leaves  of  melaleuca  Leucodendrouy  either 
directly  to  the  nerve  in  the  tooth,  or  to  the  extremity  of 
those  nerves  in  the  skin,  which  are  branches  of  the  same 
pain    These  medicmes  act  by  exhausting  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerve:  and  it  is  hence  that  relief  is  procured  by 
volatile  alkalies,  and  rubefacients ;  or  by  a  blister  behind 
the  ear  of  the  affected  side;  by  burning  the  edge  of  the 
helix  of  the  ear;  rubbing  the  cheeks  with  the  cerambyx 
mosekatusj   which  possesses  a  vesicatory  power  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Ijrtta;  holding  brandy  or  hot  water  IrritMU 
in  the  mouth ;  or  applymg  the  sedative  juices  of  the  B'''*'*'^* 
lady-bird  or  coccineUa  septem-punctatOj  as  well  as  that 
of  several  other  insects,  to  the  tooth  or  gums,  after 
bruising  them  for  this  purpose  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers.    The  root  of  the  peteveria  aUacea^  a  very  acrid 
and  even  caustic  plant,  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  who  put  a  smaU 
plug  oi  it  into  the  diseased  cavity.    It  is  vulgarly  called 
goinca-hen-weed,  from  the  fondness  this  animal  manifests 
for  it  in  the  West  Indies*. . 

So  the  mastication  ot  various  other  aromatic  or  8ti>- 
nnfaiting  plants  will  often  produce  a  shnilar  efiect,  and 
eapecially  those  that  at  the  same  time  rouse  the  ducts  of 
the  salival  glands  to  increased  action,  as  the  bulbs  of  the 
alliaceous  plants,  the  root  of  several  of  the  seselis,  pai^ 
ticularly  ^e  seseli  xmlgarcj  the  common  hartwort,  or 
laserpitium  silery  Linn,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
both  as  a  sialagogue,  and  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache* 

*  Trani.  Stockb.  Acad.  1644.  p.  S87. 
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Such  masticatories,  however,  are  chiefly  of  use  in  the 
tooth-ache  produced  by  rheumatism,  or  wh^re  conges^ 
^ion  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  parts  from  in- 
flammation of  any  other  kind.  The  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  may  hereby,  indeed,  be  in  some  degree  exhaust^ 
but  it  is  the  evacuation  that  principally  affords  relief. 
And  it  is  hence  that  relief  is,  also,  not  unfrequently  ob- 
tained by  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco;  and  as  Dn 
Cullen  conceives,  by  the  use  of  camphor*;  though  it 
appears  probable  that  both  the  camphor  and  tobacco 
may  parUy  operate  by  the  sedative  power  they  possess. 
And  as  errhines  promote  the  same  secretion  as  $ialar 
gogues,  these  have  also  been  frequently.epiployed  with 
considerable  success,  as  well  in  tooth-aches,  as  ophthal- 
mias; in  both  which  cases,  however,  preparations  of 
asarum,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  generally  been 
found  to  produce  more  alleviation  than  those  of  tobacco, 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  common  snuffs.  A  local  a{^li- 
cation  of  cantharides  in.  powder  or  ointment  is  inam- 
venient :  but  the  tinctura  cantharidis  may  be  often  used 
effectually  with  little  trouble ;  yet  the  most  elegit  form 
of  this  stimulant  for  the  present  purpose,. is  that  of  the 
French  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Oleum  de  Caa^ 
tharidibus.  It  is  made  by  digesting  for  six  hours  with 
a  gentle  heat,  one  part  of  powder  of  cantharides  in  eight 
parts  of  olive  oilf ;  the  oil  thus  impregnated  is  to  be 
filtered,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Electricity  has  also  been  .tried,  and  occasionally  with 
success.  Magnetism,  however,  on  the  contin^t  has 
been  a  more  &vourite  remedy ;  and  has,  at  least,  mcNre 
writers  in  its  recommendation  j:,  whatever  be  the  actual 
benefit  it  may  have  produced,  of  which  I  cannot  speak 


•  Mat.  Med.  VoL  IL  p.  904. 

f  Codex  Medicamentarius  aeu  Pharmacopoeia  Gallica.   Faria,  1818. 

t  De  la  Condamine^  Journ.  de  Med.  torn.  xxviL  p.  866.  Glaubrecht, 
Diss.  Analecta  de  Odontalgia,  gusque  remediis  variis,  praecipue  Magneta. 
Argeot.1  1766.  Teske^  Neuer  Versucbt  in  Cuiirungi  des  S^scbmerzeiu 
vermittelst  does  Magoatischen  StahU.    Kblngsb.,  1765-6. 
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from  personal  knowledge.     Animal  magnetism  seems  at     6m.  L 
one  time,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  extensively  employed     ^J*^^ 
for  this  as  well  as  for  other  severe  pains;  and  if  we  may  ron  Ca- 
credit  the  writers  of  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  Jv^^^. 
ago,  wiA  instant  and  specific  effect*.    The  grand  mag-  Animal 
neliser  of  the  day  was  the  then  celebrated  Valentine  ™W»«*»">-' 
Greatrake,  who  operated  by  stroking  his  hands  over  the 
part  affected,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Perkins 
of  America  not  many  years  ago  employed  his  metallic 
tractors  f.      And,  as  strong  emotions  of  the  mind  are 
wdl  known  to  every  one  to  produce  a  more  immediate 
influence  on  the  tooth-ache  than  on  any  other  disease 
whatever,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  cures  hereby 
produced  in  some  cases.     Confident  hope  is  as  strong  a 
stimulant  as  terror;    and  the  latter  is  well  known  to 
operate  so  generally,  that  it  is  a  rare  fact  for  a  person  to 
be.  actually  suffering  pain  just  before  the  operation  of 
extraction. 

The  stopping  of  a  carious  opening  in  a  tooth  should  Stoppmg  the 
only  be  attempted  when  there  is  no  pain,  for  otherwise 
the  pain  will  be  increased  by  the  introduction  of  a  fo- 
reign body.  The  substances  diiefly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  gum-lac,  bees-wax,  sealing-wax,  tin,  lead,  and 
gdd.  The  metals,  and  especially  tin-foil,  are  amongst  the 
mo6t  useful,  as  they  afford  the  best  guard,  and  far  less 
frequently  require  to  be  renewed.  Yet  none  of  them 
can  be  easily  retained  in  cases  where  the  opening  is  wider 
at  the  top  than  the  bottom;  and  although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  keep  them  in  the  proper  situation  by  drill- 
ing a  small  hole  through  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  and  ri- 
vettuig  a  proper  pin  into  the  metallic  substance,  they 
soon  become  loose,  and  admit  air,  food,  and  other  acri- 
raonioud  materials. 

Mr.  Fox  makes  mention  of  a  compound  metallic  sub- 
stance that  had  been  recommoided  to  him,  as  fiur  better 

*  Schelhaiiimer.  Diss,  de  Odontalgia  tactO  sedendA,  Jen.  1701. 
f  Stobbes — An  account  of  several  marvellous  cures  pevfermed  by  the 
itrokhii^  of  the  hands  of  Valentine  Greatrake.    Lond.  1666.  4to. 
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calculated  t/o  answer  the  puipose  of  a  pertnanetit  jdog 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  is,  he  telk  us,  obtained 
by  mixing  several  metals  together,  which,  by  the  pro- 
cess made  use  of,  become  fluid  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water ;  on  which  account  it  has  been  called  ib- 
sible  metal.  It  is  supposed  that  this  may  in  consequence 
be  employed  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking,  before  it  becomes  cool,  into  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  carious  part,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  caf» 
vity  completely,  and  form  a  fixture  not  easily  to  be  de- 
tached. Whether  the  substance  thus  recommended  to 
Mr.  Fox  were  ever  tried,  he  does  not  inform  us,  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  proportions 
or  even  the  kinds  of  the  metals  out  of  which  the  com- 
pound was  elaborated. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  though  I  have  never  seen 
it  tried,  that  some  of  the  drying  earths  employed  as 
cements  by  our  stone-masons,  and  which  harden  into  an 
indissoluble  plate  or  mass  under  water,  might  be  used 
with  more  success  for  this  purpose  than  any  other  sab*- 
stance;  espedally  tufa  or  tufiwacke,  as  Schmeisser  calls  il^ 
and  tarras,  which  are  compounds  of  iron,  alumine,  silex, 
imd  carbonate  of  lime.  Introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a 
carious  tooth  in  the  form  of  soft  paste  or  mortar,  ihey 
will  sasily  dry  and  harden  and  adhere :  and  no  moisture 
of  the  mouth  will  dissolve  them. 

If  these  methods  should  not  succeed,  we  may  attempt 
«  cure  by  endeavouring  to  stupefy  the  nerve  of  the  tooth 
by  a  frequent  use  of  hot  ess^itial  oils  intamixed  mA 
camphor  and  opiuoii  or  we  may  destroy  it  directly  by  a 
}iot  iron.  And  if  these  methods&il,  the  only  alternative 
is  extraotioni  which,  however,  should  never  be  had  re* 
course  to  till  the  above  plans  have  been  skilfiilly  tried : 
for  first,  the  pain  may  proceed  from,  an  affection  of  the 
socket,  and  in  this  case  the  pain  of  tooth-drawing  will 
have  been  incurred  for  no  purpose :  and  next,  a  carious 
tooth,  whose  nerve  has  been  destroyed  or  rendered  tor- 
pid, may  be  of  very  essential  service,  as  well  as  oma- 
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inentfi>r  many  years,  perhaps  through  the  whole  of  life.     Gnr.  L  • 
Yet  if  the  caries  be  accompanied  with  inflammation  in  ^^^*p^ 
the  surrounding  parts,  the  tooth  should  be  removed  rosa'ca- 
without  loss  of  time ;  as  the  mischief  may  spread  and  pf^^f^^ 
the  adjoining  teeth  be  wounded  *. 

In  extracting  a  tooth,  a  very  troublesome  hemorrhage  Hcmorritage 
will  oGcafiiHially  follow :  sometimes  profuse  and  pf  long  ^^[^11^ 
continuance.  Plater,  Schenck,  and  others  have,  indeed, 
given  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  &talf.  The  best 
ordimury  sQrptic  is  pressure  wiUi  an  elastic  substance,  as  a 
piece  of  sponge  covered  with  wax,  touch-wood,  spunk,  or 
some  other  spongy  boletus,  or  a  dossil  of  lint  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  alum,  or  sulphuric  acid.  I  was  not 
long  ago  requested  to  see  a  young  man,  who  had  been 
profusely  bleeding  from  the  gums  and  socket  of  an  ex- 
tracted tooth  for  five  days  without  cessation,  and  without 
sleeps  till  his  wan  cheeks  and  &int  emaciated  frame  seemed 
lo  indicate  that  he  had  scarcely  any  blood  lefl  in  his 
vessels.  H^  was  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  rising 
from  his  bed  or  taking  food ;  and  his  stods,  from  the 
qpiantity  of  Uood  he  was  peipetually  swallowing^  had  all 
4ie  appeaxance  of  a  melaena.  On  opening  his  mouth 
I  found  it  crammed  full  of  lint  wadding,  one  piece  having 
evfuy  hour  been  added  to  another,  without  a  removal  of 
the  preceding,  lest  the  hemorrhage  should  be  increased, 
whilst  the  blood  in  which  the  wadding  was  soaked,  and 
which  had  remamed  in  the  socket  and  over  the  gums 
for  so  loDg  a  period,  was  become  grumous,  putrid,  and 
intolerably  c^nsive^ 

I  first  removed  the  whole  of  this  nauseating  load  from 
the  patient's  mouth,  and  gave  him  some  warm  brandy 
and  water  to  wash  it  with.  I  next  directed  him  to  take 
a  goblet  of  n^;os  with  a  little  biscuit  sopped  in  it,  apart 
of  which  he  soon  contrived  to  swallow.  The  bleediiig 
still  continue^ :  but  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  this  pro*- 

*  Manud  du  Bentute^  pour  TappUcatioii  def  Denti  artificieD^  incomipti- 
Uei,&G;    F^CMauiy,  6vo,6feuUle%IVm8,18S0. 
tPlatcr»Obf.l4br.iix.p.77a    Sckciic)ciLib.i.  Obt.40S.405,p.99. 
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Gnr.  I.     ceeded  entirely  from  a  total  want  of  power  in  the  lace-* 
«^"  DMol    ^^  arteries  to  contract,  I  applied  no  pressure  of  any 
rosa  Ca-       kind,  but  prescribed  a  gargle  of  equal  parts  of  tincture 
^^^JJ^^     of  catechu  and  warm  water :  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  hemorrhage  diminished  almost  imme- 
diately, and  entirely  ceased  in  about  half  an  hour,  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  having  recovered  their  proper 
tone. 
Cariet  how        It  is  not  easy  to  explain  by  what  means  teeth  become 
^'  carious.  Out  of  the  body  they  are  indestructible,  except* 

by  very  powerful  chemical  agents;  and  yet  in  the  opinion 
of  many  physiologists,  they  are  nearly  in  the  same  state 
in  the  body  as  out  of  it ;  extraneous  substances  formed 
complete  at  first,  without  vascularity,  growth,  or  inter- 
stitial action,  and  even  destitute  of  absorbents. 

In  caries   of   the   bones,  observes   M.  Auzebi,  the 
carious  part,  in  consequence  of  the  oscillations  of  the 
vessels  in  the  soimd  part  below,  is  thrown  ofi^,  and  gives 
place  to  a  new  growth.       While,  in  the  teeth,  if  the 
enamel  be  broken,  and  a  caries  commence,  the  cariou» 
part  is  never  thrown  off  as  in  the  bones,  but  continues 
its  progress  through  the  parts  adjoining;  nor  can  any 
remedy  we  know  of  produce  a  separation  between  Ae 
VThethertbe  part  that  is  sound  and  that  which  is  unsound.     And 
^j^^y^^gjj^jj     we  have  hence,  says  he,  a  proof  that  there  are  neither 
^ofy^  fibres  nor  vessels  of  any  kind  in  the  substance  of  the 

teeth,  and  that  they  have  a  distinct  conformation  firom 
other  bones*.  Not  widely  different  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  when  composing  his  "  Natural  History 
of  the  Human  Teeth,"  an  opinion  drawn  from  the  im- 
possilttlity  of  injecting  them — ^the  perfection  in  n^iich 
they  are  produced  at  first,  and  their  retainuig  their  na^ 
tural  colour  after  so  long  a  use  of  madder  as-  a  food 
diat  all  the  other  bones  of  the  body  have  become  tho- 
roughly tinged  with  it  *«  But  they  have  most  certamly,** 


*  Traits  cl*Odonta]gie^  ou  Ton  presente  un  syttdoie  nouTetu  sur  rorigiiM 
•t  la  formatiMi  des  deatM,  &c.    Zymt$. 
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Sfl^  be,  ^^  a  living  principle,  by  which  means  they  make     Gex.  I. 
pert  of  the  body,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  any  ^  ^q*  po^i^ 
part  of  a  living  body  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  Uiat  rosaCa- 
afiectioDsof  the  whole  body  have  less  influence  upon  the  p^^^ia. 
te^  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body.     Thus  in 
chUdren  afifected  with  the  rickets,  the  teeth  grow  equally 
well  as   in  health,    though  all   the  other  bones   are 
much  aiFeeted ;  and  hence  their  teeth  being  of  a  larger 
size  in  prc^rticm  to  the  other  parts,  their  mouths  are 
protoberant"     M.  Cuvier  who  has  copied  largely  from  Authorities 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  seems  to  have  adopted  all  his  views,  ',Si^^ion°/ 
has  employed  the  same  reasoning"* ;  and  M.  De  Blain- 
ville  has  apparently  gone  b^ond  both,  for  he  has  denied 
not  only  a  vascular  structure,  but  even  a  living  principle 
to  the  teeth ;  at  least  to  that  exterior  part  of  the  organ, 
which,  he  says,  is  alone  entitled  to  the  nanie  of  proper 
teeth,  and  which  he  hence  denominates  ^'  la  partie  ex- 
CF6t6e  ou  morte"*. 

Admitting  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Hunter's  experi- 
ments,, and  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  the  teeth,  when  once  perfectly  produced  in 
tbe  gums,  should  ever  decay :  for  no  action  of  the  living 
pckiciple  can  occasion  a  secretion  of  those  chemical 
i^nts,  which  would  alone,  in  such  case,  be  capable  of 
destroying  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  rea-  Probably  en- 
soaing  is  erroneous;  that  the  teeth  are  vascular,  though  ^^^ lines. 
tbe  art  of  injection  is  incapable  of  readily  tracing  out 
the  vascular  structure,  and  that  the  colouring  particles 
of  madder-root  are  not  sufficiently  attenuate  to  enter 
their  vessels.  Mr.  Fox  however  is  said  to  have  succeed* 
ed  in  injecting  both  the  external  and  internal  layer  of  the 
dental  germ,  and  even  Mr.  Hunter  himself  appears  to 
speak  with  some  degree  g£  hesitation  in  the  treatise  be- 
fore, us;  and  in  his  subsequent  treadse  ^^  On  the  Diseases 
of  Teeth,"  offers  observations  that  seem  to  show  he  had 


*  Diet,  des  Sciencei  Medicates,  art.  Dents, 
t  NouTcau  Diet  d*Hitt  NiturcUes,  &c.  vol  ix.  !n  vcrbo.'* 
VOL.    I.  E 
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Gkk.  I.     at  that  time  embraced  a  different  opinion*     In  the  first 
d  O.  Dolo-   €ssay,  indeed,  he  allows,  that  "  the  fangs  of  teeth  are 
row  Ca-       liable  to  swellings,  seemingly  of  the  spina  ventosa  kind. 
From  cold,    hkc  Other  bones ;"  but  he  immediately  adds,  that "  there 
may  be  a  deception  here,  for  the  swelling  may  be  an  ori- 
ginal formation."      Yet  in  the  second  essay,  he  treats  of 
this  swelling  as  one  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  teeth  ars 
perpetually  liable ;  he  regards  the  teeth  as  subject  to  the 
common  inflammation  of  other  bones,  and,  like  otlier 
bones,  evincing,  at  times,  great  sensibility  through  the 
entire  substance  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  in  the  central 
cavity  itself.      Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  body  of  a 
tooth  does  not  occasionally  enlarge  as  well  as  its  &ngs ; 
for  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  space  produced 
by  extracting  one  of  the  grinders  of  a  healthy  adult,  to 
be  filled  up  by  an  approximation  of  the  two  adjoining 
teeth.      Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  endeavours  to  account  for 
this,  by  supposing  that  each  of  these  teeth  has  been 
pressed  into  the  vacancy  by  the  teeth  adjoining,  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  want  of  a  proper  support  in  this  direc^ 
tion ;  but  in  such  case  there  must  be  some  vacuity  disco- 
verable between  themselves  and  the  teeth  which  have  thus 
urged  them  forward.     In  various  instances,  the  present 
author  has  never  been  able  to  trace  any  such  vacuity  what* 
ever ;  and  has  a  decisive  example  to  the  contrary  in  the 
state  of  his  own  teeth :  for  having,  when  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  old,  had  the  second  of  the  bicuspidati  extracted, 
the  vacancy  hereby  produced  has  been  so  completely 
filled  up  by  the  enlargement  of  the  adjoming  teeth,  that 
these  teeth  closely  touch,  and  he  is  only  able  to  introduce 
a  fine  probe  between  them  at  the  nedc,  or  lowest  and 
narrowest  part ;  while  he  can  introduce  nothing  between 
any  of  the  other  teeth,  which  have  in  no  respect  given 
way  or  separated  firom  each  other.      Honter,  Cuvier, 
and  Blainville,  assert  equally  that  no  vessels  pass  fixHD 
the  side  of  the  socket  into  the  fangs,  but  M.  Lemaine 
affirms  that  in  the  grinding  teeth  of  ax<^lf  he  has  seen 
vessels  jpassing  from  the  cavity  of  the  fimg  into  the  pe- 
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rioeteum  * :  and  Dr.  Blake  has  added  other  facts  and     Oev.  I. 
observations,  some  of  them  peculiarly  striking,  in  favour  ^qj)^ 
of  the  common  vascularity  of  the  teeth.  ron  Ca- 

There  is  probably,  therefore,  some  internal  action  pjl^^i^ 
continually  taking  place,  though  we  are  not  able  to  trace  Posaeu  tn 
it  very  evidently.  And  it  is  probable,  also,  that  a  caries  »?t«™^  *^ 
of  the  teeth  is  occasionally  produced  by  some  mtemal 
cause  operating  upon  and  vitiating  this  action,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  causes  are  external. 
We  have  already  noticed  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air, 
and  the  medical  practitioners  of  Germany  and  the  north 
appeal  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  habitual  use  of  hot 
alunents  as  a  still  more  general  and  mischievous  source 
of  the  same  evil.  In  the  Swedish  Amanitaies  Aca- 
demuke\,  we  have  an  elaborate  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject by  M.  Ribe,  who  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that 
^  man  is  the  only  animal  accustomed  to  hot  foods,  and 
almost  the  only  animal  affected  with  carious  teeth." 
Whence  the  author  takes  occasion  to  condemn,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  custom  of  drinking  hot  tea  and 
cc^e.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  remark  and  recom* 
mendadon,  M.  Tillaeus,  another  celebrated  writer  in  the 
same  interesting  journal,  tells  us  from  Kalm,  in  his 
paper  entitled  Potus  Thece^  that  the  Indians  of  North 
America  knew  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  carious 
teeth  or  debilitated  stomachs,  till  tea  was  introduced 
among  them.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  two  Hotbere- 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  be  greatly,  perhaps  JJSS"^'*" 
equally,  injurious  to  the  health;  and  as  little,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  high  northern  latitudes  must  suffer  more  than 
others  from  the  use  of  hot  aliments,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  coldness  of  their  atmospherical  temperature. 

To  the  abuse  of  hot  beverages  as  a  cause  of  caries  How  Ux  wtc 
M.  De  la  Salle  adds,  the  abuse  or  excessive  employ-  S^Jlls."^ 
ment  of  sugar;    and  seems  to  imagine  that  these  are 


•  Traits  sur  les  Dents,  8to.  Paris,  188S. 
t  VoL  vii.  Art.  1S6. 
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^^•^-     the  two  principal  mean's  by  which  teeth  are  rendered 
a  O.Doio-    black  in  their  enamel,  and  carious  in  their  substance*. 
tarriiSk  ^^^  ^^  stigar  act  at  all,  it  must  be  by  means  of  the 

FromooW.  the  principle  of  acidity  which  is  contained  in  it;  and 
consequently  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  affinity 
which  this  principle  bears  to  the  earthy  matter,  or 
calcareous  basis  of  the  teeth  and  their  enamel,  beyond 
that  of  the  acids  which  enter  into  their  natural  compo- 
sition. And  the  same  may  be  observed  in  respect  to 
any  other  exotic  acid  whatever. 

If,  then,  we  examine  the  composition  of  teeth  chemi- 
cally, we  shall  find  that  in  their  structure  they  consist 
very  largely  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  animal  matter,  and  a  much  smaller  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime ;  and  in  their  enamel,  which  is  altogether 
of  the  nature  of  ivory,  that  they  consist  almost  entirely 
of  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  small  proportion  of  animal 
matter,  and  a  minute  trace  of  fluate  of  lime.  And  ad- 
mitting that  the  same  decompositions  take  place  in  an 
organized  living  structure,  or  a  simply  organized  struc- 
ture in  a  living  frame,  as  when  the  principle  of  life  has 
no  concern,  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether  there  be 
any  acids  that  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  lime  than  the 
phosphoric,  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  extend  our 
research  to  the  carbonic,  since  this  can  never  be  attacked 
till  the  enamel  into  which  the  phosphoric  so  largely 
enters  be  decomposed,  and  withdraws  its  protection. 
^M^  ^^t  Now,  by  examining  the  tables  of  elective  attractions  we 
the  teeUi.  shall  find  that  there  are  four,  and  only  four,  acids  that 
precede  the  phosphoric  in  their  affinity  for  lime;  the 
oxalic,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  succinic.  And  hence, 
although  it  is  very  probable  that  a  tooth  sound  in  itself, 
and  soundly  fixed  in  the  gums,  is  not  decomposed  by  the 
application  of  any  given  substance,  as  it  is  out  of  the 
body,  yet  we  have  daily  proofs  that  that  law  of  affinity 
in  respect  to   several   of  these   acids   actually  holds, 

*  Journ.  de  Med.  torn,  xxxvii.  appx.  p.  399. 
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and  that  the  teeth,  while   in   their  living  sockets,  are     Oek.  r. 
greatly  mjured  by  their  frequent  or  habitual  use.  I  have  ^q^I^ 
at  this  moment  a  lady  under  my  care,  who  till  of  late  rosa  Ca- 
possessed  as  sound  and  fine  a  set  of  teeth  as  can  any  pj^^y. 
where  be  boasted  of.   From  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution, however,  it  has  been  judged  requisite  that  she 
should,  among  other  medicines,  use  a  very  large  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.     This  prescription  has  been  continued  Sulphuric 
for  many  months,  and  her  general  health  is  consider-  ^^ 
ably  established:    but  owing  to  her  not  having  taken 
all  the  precaution  that  is  requisite  to  guard  the  teeth 
while  swallowing  the  acid,  the  pearly  enamel  is  becoming 
yellow,  and  its  coating  very  considerably  diminished  in 
thickness,  so  that  at  the  apex  of  the  mcisors  it  is  almost 
as   thin   as  a  razor,   and   is  frequently  chipping  of£ 
Whether,  as  she  has  now  no  longer  an  occasion  to  con- 
tinue the  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  the  general  substance 
of  the  teeth  is  sound,  firm,  and  free  from  pain,  the 
enamel,  at  her  time  of  life,  may  be  able  to  recover  its 
healthy  thickness  and  lustre,  remains  to  be  seen.     If  the 
principle  of  life  really  extend  to  the  teeth  and  their 
enamel,  and  no  injurious  dentrifice  be  in  the  mean  time 
made  use  of,  nor  any  mischief  derived  from  sudden  ex- 
posure to  great  heat  or  cold,  from  the  remarks  already 
made  on  the  occasional  spreading  of  the  substance  of  a 
tooth,  it  is  probable  that  such  an  effect  may  take  place. 
If  we  apply  these  observations  to  the  condiment  of  sugar, 
we  can  only  infer  that  this  material  can  have  very  little  ef- 
fect in<Jestroying  the  enamel  of  a  tooth.  Sugar  in  itself.  Sugar  not 
though  it  contain  a  principle  of  acidity,  cannot  with  pro-  J^™,  ^  "* 
priety  be  r^arded  as  an  acid.  It  may  give  forth  this  prin- 
ciple by  fermentation,  in  which  case  it  will  form  acetous 
aeid ;  or  it  may  give  forth  the  same  principle  by  distilla* 
tion  with  nitric  acid,  when  it  will  form  genuine  oxalic 
acid  (for  that  which  exists  already  formed  in  the  oxalis 
acetoselkij  or  wood-sorrell,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind); 
and^  in  this  combination,  will  evince  a  stronger  attraction 
for  lime  than  any  other  acid  whatever.     But  of  itself, 
and  without  this  combination,   we  have  no  reason  to 
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suppose  that  its  action,  if  diere  be  action  at  all,  can  be 
otherwise  than  extremely  weak.  If^  in  truth,  it  were 
a  solvent  of  calcareous  matter  of  any  kind,  it  would 
first  show  itself  in  dissolving,  and,  consequently,  prevent- 
ing a  lodgment  of  the  carbonate,  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  the  salivary  glands  are  so  continually  secreting,  and 
which  is  perpetually  incrusting  on  the  neck  of  the  teeth 
in  mankind,  and  separating  them  from  the  surrounding 
gums ;  and  hence  sugar  would  be  one  of  the  best  pre* 
servatives  against  such  an  encroachment  But  as  we  do 
not  find  that  those  who  use  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
are  freer  from  this  excrementitious  matter  than  those  who 
abstain  from  it  altogether,  we  have  again  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  solvent  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
in  any  degree  worth  attending  to. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  these  remarks  in  memory  in 
the  composition  of  dentrifices  containing  acids  of  atiy 
kind.  For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  the  oxalic, 
sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
sedulously  avoided :  and  hence  cream  of  tartar  which 
enters  so  generally  into  their  composition,  should  in  like 
manner  be  rigidly  proscribed :  while  those  which  have 
the  least  chance  of  doing  mischief  from  their  very  slight 
affinity  for  lime,  are  the  citric,  benzoic,  acetous,  and 
boracic.  Yet  even  these  have  a  stronger  attraction  than 
the  carbonic  acid;  and  hence,  whenever  teeth  are  de- 
prived of  their  enamel,  or  the  naked  fangs  become 
exposed  by  a  decay  of  the  surrounding  gums,  these  also 
must  in  like  manner  be  abstained  from. 

By  whatever  means  a  decay  or  caries  of  the  teeth 
maybe  produced,  it  appears  to  operate  in  three  different 
ways ;  sometimes  commencing  in  the  internal  cavity,  and 
working  its  course  outwards;  sometimes  commencing  out- 
wards, and  working  its  course  within;  and  sometimes  by 
a  wastmg  of  the  enamel,  and  consequent  denudation  of 
the  bony  part.  The  first  is  the  least  common  afiection, 
and  is  discoverable  by  an  appearance  of  blackness  within 
the  idiiter  surfiice  of  the  tooth ;  the  third  is  often  to  be 
met  with ;  but  the  second  is  the  most  frequent  of  the 
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wbole;  evincing  at  its  commencement,  the  appearance     ^«»'-  I- 
of  an  opake  white  spot  through  the  enamel,  which  gra-  »  o!^i<^ 
dually  crumbles  away  about  the  spot,  and  dius  discloses  "»**  ^ 
that  part  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  which  forms  the  ori-  From  coU. 
ginal  seat  of  afiection.    The  disease,  by  its  continuance, 
cmiTerts  the  spot  into  a  hc^e,  and  at  length  destroys  the 
tooth  altogether,  or  at  least  down  to  its  neck,  unless  the 
pain  produced  by  the  morbid  progress  compel  tlie  patient 
to  have  it  extracted  before  the  disease  advanced  tlius  far. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  does  not  appear  to  be  a  disease  of  Common  u 
my  particular  age,  or  temperament,  or  state  of  health,  tempera- 
It  exists  in  in&ncy,  and  in  the  firmest  manhood,  as  well  ^^^^ 
as  in  old  age.  In  the  last,  indeed,  the  teeth  that  drop  out 
irom  absorption  of  their  alveoli,  are  often  as  sound  as  when 
they  were  first  formed :  while  in  childhood  it  has  some- 
times spread  from  tooth  to  tooth  so  extensivel y?  and  at  the 
same  time  produced  so  much  torture,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  extract  almost  every  tooth  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  Mr.  John  Hunter  hence  conceived 
diat  a  decay  of  the  teeth  was  rather  a  disease  of  early 
than  of  advanced  life ;  and  that  the  teeth  did  not  become 
carious  after  fifty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Fox,  however, 
observes,  that  he  has  met  with  several  persons,  who  had 
not  only  passed  fifty  years  without  having  had  a  caries 
in  this  organ,  but  who  had  been  obliged  after  having 
arrived  at  sixty  to  have  several  teeth  extracted  in  conse- 
quence of  tooth-ache  produced  by  a  caries.  In  some 
general  diseases  of  the  constitution  the  teeth  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  singular  degree  of  health  and  even  luxuriance.  Thus 
in  phthisis  it  is  almost  a  proverbial  remark,  that  that  Pewiy  gioei 
white  and  pearly  gloss  of  the  enamel,  which  is  peculiarly  phthidt. 
characteristic  of  soundness,  is  more  than  ordinarily 
dear  and  bright ;  while  in  rickets,  in  which  the  whole 
frame  of  the  bones  is  shaken,  and  many  of  them  become 
soft  and  spongy,  the  teeth  ascend  as  firmly  and  as  re- 
gularly as  if  the  system  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
vigorous  health.  ^^^^^^ 

From  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  as  just  explained,  there  row  Exoa- 
is  no  great  difiiculty  in  conceiving  that,  like  other  bones,  {J*/^  ^^^^ 

depo&it. 
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they  may  be  subject  to  exostoses,  or  a  deposit  of 
ossific  matter  on  their  surface,  and  particularly  on  the 
surface  of  their  roots  or  fangs,  from  the  secretion  or 
conveyance  of  a  larger  portion  of  calcareous  fluid  than 
is  needful.  For  however  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  crown  or  body  of  the  teeth  be  possessed  of  secer- 
nents  in  a  mature  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
possessing  absorbents,  since  we  l>ehold  their  fangs,  in 
very  numerous  instances,  diminished,  shortened,  aad 
truncated,  and  sometimes  entirely  carried  away  by  the 
activity  of  absorbents,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  can 
belong  to  any  adjoining  organ.  And  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  there  is  no  organ  in  possession  of 
absorbent  vessels,  which  does  not  at  the  same  time 
possess  secernents  so  as  to  maintain  a  balance  of  action. 
All  this  we  might  pronounce  proleptically :  and  what  we 
might  thus  justly  anticipate,  we  find  to  occur  not  un- 
frequently  in  fact.  We  find  on  extracting  a  tooth  that 
has  long  been  a  cause  of  considerable  pain,  that  the 
fangs  at  least  are  considerably  encrusted  with  a  deposit 
of  ossific  matter,  so  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  that 
disease  which  was  formerly  but  most  incorrectly  deno- 
minated a  spina  ventosa.  And  on  examining  the  state 
of  the  alveoli  after  death,  we  find  also  that  similar 
morbid  apophyses  have  pullulated  occasionally  fiK>m  the 
face  of  the  alveoli. 

Wherever  ^ch  effects  occur,  whether  in  the  alveoli 
or  the  teeth,  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  and  generally 
an  increasing  degree  must  be  the  result,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bony  projections  against  the  periosteum  or 
alveolar  membrane.  At  first  this  pain  is  not  quite  so 
acute  as  in  carious  or  nervous  tooth-ache,  for  the  im- 
prisoned tunic  is  not  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  irritation. 
But  by  a  continuance  of  the  pressure  it  is  soon  reduced 
to  this  state,  when  the  pain  will  be  as  severe  as  on  any 
other  occasion,  and  far  less  mitigable. 

Wherever  we  can  satisfactorily  decide  upon  the  cause, 
and  the  complaint  is  recent,  we  may  often  put  a  check 
to  it  by  a  free  application  of  leeches,  and  the  local  use 


nervei. 
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of  mercurial  ointment,  or  a  mercurial  plaster.      But  in  G»»'  '• 
cases  of  long  standing,  the  only  cure  is  an  extraction  of  ^ oDobl 
the  tooth;  for  even  if  the  disease  be  seated  in  the  socket,  w>^  Ex- 
it will  be  instantly  arrested  by  this  process,  as  the  sub-  From  osaiCc 
stance  of  the  socket,  no  longer  of  any  use,  will  from  this  <iqpo«t- 
time  be  in  a  state  of  absorption,  and  be  at  length  entire- 
ly removed. 

There  is  sometimes,  however,  a  peculiar  irritabjli-  y  O.  Dolo- 

TY  IN  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  TEETH  themsclvCS,  Or  of  thoSC    rum.     ^^ 

parts  by  which  they  are  immediately  surrounded,  and  with  ^!l**™  ^*^ 
which  they  participate  in  action,  that  excites  the  sen-  dental  or 
sation  of  severe  and  even  aircHiizinff  tooth-ache,  without  »4ioin»ng 

,  O  o  /  nerves. 

canes  or  any  other  concomitant  In  this  variety  the 
exact  seat  of  pain  is  less  easily  defined  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  there  being  no  black  spot  or  other  external 
mark  to  direct  us  to  it,  the  tooth  is  often  mistaken  in  the 
continuous  sympathy  excited,  and  a  sound  tooth  is  ex- 
tracted in  its  stead ;  so  that  the  torture  remains  un- 
abated. And  there  are  instances  in  which  the  plan  of 
extraction  has.  been  followed  up  from  tooth  to  tooth  with- 
out any  alleviation  whatever,  till  the  jaw  has  been  en- 
tirely divested  of  its  teeth  on  the  disordered  side. 

This  is  often  an  idiopathic  affection  dependent  upon 
a  peculiar  irritability,  from  a  cause  we  cannot  easily  trace, 
of  the  nerves  subservient  to  tiie  aching  tooth  or  the  Umics 
by  which  it  is  covered,  or  the  periosteum,  or  the  fine 
membrane  th^t  lines  the  interior  of  the  alveoli.  But  it 
is  more  frequently  a  disease  of  sjmipathy,  produced  by 
pregnancy,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  or  acrimony  in 
the  stomach  in  persons  of  an  irritable  habit.  For 
this  remote  or  indirect  influence  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count, when  we  reflect  that  the  gresct  intercostal  nerve, 
emphatically  called  the  sympathetic,  and  connected  by 
ramifications  with  every  viscus  of  the  chest  and  lower 
belly,  is  connected  also,  by  its  union  with  a  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair,  with  the  neinres  that  immediately  supply 
the  teeth,  apd  which  hence  become  its  indirect  extre- 
mities. 
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Spkc  IL 
yO.Dolo. 
rosa  Ner- 
vorum. 
From  irri- 
tability of 
the  dental 
or  adjoixiing 


Neuralgia 
£iciei  rain- 
taken  for 
tootb-acheu 


It  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  nerves  of 
the  teeth  should  often  associate  in  the  maddening  pain 
of  neuralgia  faciei^  or  tic  douloureux,  as  the  French 
writers  have  quaintly  denominated  it ;  for  here  the  con- 
nexion is  both  direct  and  immediate.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  patient,  in  most  instances,  regards  the  teeth 
themselves  as  the  salient  point  of  pain  (and  they  may 
unquestionably  be  so  in  some  cases),  and  rests  his  only 
hope  of  relief  upon  extraction,  although,  when  he  has 
applied  to  the  operator,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  any 
one  tooth  in  particular.  Mr.  Fox  gives  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  in  a  person  from  whom  he  extirpated  a 
stump  which  afforded  little  or  no  relief:  in  consequence 
of  whidi  his  patient  applied  to  him  only  two  days  after- 
wards, and  requested  the  removal  of  several  adjoining 
teeth  which  were  perfectly  sound.  This  he  objected  to, 
and  suspecting  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  he  imme- 
diately took  him  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Astley  Cooper,  who 
by  dividing  the  affected  nerve,  produced  a  radical  cure 
in  a  few  dajrs. 

Where  the  pain,  therefore,  proceeds  from  sympathy, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  trace  it  home  to  the 
organ  idiopathically  affected,  for  to  this  the  attention 
should  be  chiefly  directed.  Where  it  exists  as  a  pri- 
mary disease,  it  is  often  of  long  duration,  and  difficult 
removal.  Sometimes  narcotics,  and  sometimes  stimu- 
lants have  been  found  most  successftil :  blisters  have  oc- 
casionally relieved,  and  the  burning  of  a  little  cone  of 
moxa  behind  the  ear,  more  frequently  and  more  effec- 
tually. Of  narcotics  applied  locally,  hyoscyamus  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  best  Its  seeds  may  be  put  to  the 
cheek  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm ;  or  their  smoke  con- 
veyed by  a  funnel  to  the  tooth  itself.  In  this  last  form, 
it  will  often  allay  the  pain  of  a  carious  tooth.  Where 
the  pain  is  remittent  or  periodical,  a  free  use  of  the  bark 
with  chaiige  of  air  has  proved  most  salutary. 
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SPECIES   III. 

ODONTIA  STUPORIS. 

TINGLING    UNEASINESS   OF   THE   TEETH    FROM    GRATING 
SOUNDS   OR   FRICTIONS. 

There  is  sometimes  a  peculiar  sensibility  in  the  teeth     Gwi.  L 
or  their  sheaths  that  induces  a  kind  of  vibratory  pain,    ^"*^  ^^^' 
in  which  they  are  colloquially  said  to  be  set  on  edge  ; 
and  that  in  two  ways,  as  follows : — 

a  A  stridore.  From  jarring  noises. 

jS  Ab  acritudinc.  From  vellicative,  or  acrid  sub* 

stances. 

In  many  cases  the  teeth  sympathize  with  the  ear,  on  «  O.  Stupo- 
an  exposure  to  harsh,  dissonant,  or  stridulous  sonnds,  as  doil"*"" 
the  grating  of  a  file,  the  creaking  of  a  door  on  its  hinges,  Fromjw- 
of  of  a  swinging  sign  in  the  street.  "°^  sounds. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  whenever  the  teeth  are  fi  O.  Stupo- 
vellicated  by  smooth  substances,  as  a  piece  of  silk  or  vel-  111^^6."*^"" 
vet,  or  exasperated  by  acid  or  other  acrid  materials.         From  veffi- 

Xo  explain  these  effects  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  ^d^,u^ 
the  first  place,  that  a  close  reciprocity  of  feeling  is  at  all  stances, 
times  maintained  between  the  teeth  and  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear,  by  an  union  of  their  respective  nerves ;  as  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  seventh  pair,  destined  to  supply 
the  tympanum,  anastomoses  vnAi  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth,  which  sends  offsets  to  the  teeth:  by  which 
means  the  latter  become  indirectly  an  organ  of  sounds 
as  well  as  of  mastication.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among 
odiers,  that  deaf  persons  opien  their  mouths  to  catch  up 
speech  they  cannot  otherwise  hear;  and  that,  as  already 
observed,  in  cutting  the  wise  or  adult  teeth,  the  tympa- 
num not  unfrequently  endures  more  pain  than  the  gum 
or  membrane  by  ^hich  the  tooth  is  covered ;  and  hence. 
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G«K.  I.  too,  the  tuner  of  a  musical  instrument  is  often  in  the 
o'stil  ^rifc  ^^^  of  applying  his  tuning-pipe  to  his  teeth  as  soon  as 
Tooth-edge,  he  has  put  it  into  a  state  of  vibration,  to  determine  the 
^J^l^'     more  accurately  upon  its  pitch. 

Now  as  the  last  action  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
teeth,  from  the  vibrating  tone  proving  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  we  can  readily  see  why  tones  or  sounds  of  any  kind 
that  are  hateful  to  the  ear  should  be  hateful  also  to  the 
teeth. 

This  is  the  general  principle :  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why  aU  persons  are  in  a  certain  degree  subject 
to  the  tooth-edge  upon  an  exposure  to  the  more  common 
causes  that  produce  it  But  in  constitutions  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  or  where  the  ordinary  association  between  the 
two  organs  has  been  specially  and  habitually  cultivated, 
or  some  early  and  very  powerftil  impression  has  been 
even  accidentally  communicated  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sensation  of  tooth-edge  will 
be  produced  &r  more  frequently,  and  more  acutely  than 
in  other  cases.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  when  in 
such  persons  the  teeth  are  in  a  state  of  preternatural  sen- 
sibility from  any  kind  of  diseased  action,  or  from  irritat- 
^ing  substances  applied  to  them,  as  acerb  or  acid  juices, 
the  sensation  may  become  so  acute  as  to  be  intolerable* 
Cateao  Bartholine  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  sharpening 
^S'h^r-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  highly  excited,  not  the  teeth  only,  but  the 
rhage.  surrounding  gum,  tliat,  along  with  a  very  sensible  jar- 

ring of  the  teeth,  the  last  were  thrown  into  a  profuse  he- 
morrhage*, being  perhaps  at  this  time  in  an  inflamed 
or  irritable  state. 
Sometimes  In  many  instances  the  power  of  the  imagination  alone, 
uM^naUo*^  from  a  long  habit  of  association,  is  sufficient  to  call  up  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  this  painful  feelingf ;  as 
when  we  see  a  knife  drawn  across  a  china-plate,  though 
so  gently  as  to  produce  no  sound  whatever :  and  there 
are  instances  of  persons  in  a  high  degree  of  excitement, 

•  Epist  IV.  p.  623. 

f  Darwin,  Zoonom.  sect.  xvi.  10.  aud  class  iv.  !>  2, 3. 
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who,  by  this  action  alone,  have  been  suddenly  thrown     G«ir.  I. 

,  .  Spec.  III. 

into  convulsions.  ^         O.  Stuporii. 

Where  this  affection  is  permanent  or  very  frequent  Tooth-edge, 
and  troublesome,  and  proceeds  from  a  inorbid  state  of  trettment. 
the  teeth  or  their  involucres,  our  attention  must  be  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  with  a  view 
to  its  removal :  if  the  gums  be  inflamed,  spongy,  or 
otherwise  irritable,  scarification  will  often  be  found  ser- 
viceable :  and  if  the  disease  be  seated  in  the  body  of  the 
teeth,  several  of  the  remedies  recommended  under  the 
preceding  species  may  have  an  equally  good  effect  in  the 
present  case.  If  it  be  a  symptom  of  some  other  com- 
plaint, it  can  only  be  removed  by  a  removal  of  the  ori- 
gmal  disorder.  Forestus  *,  Baricellif ,  and  other  writers 
assert,  that  relief  may  often  be  obtained  by  chewing 
pm^ne  leaves :  but  it  is  a  remedy  I  have  never  tried. 
When  it  is  the  mere  result  of  an  association  of  ideas,  or 
of  great  strength  of  sympathy,  with  an  ear  delicately 
aKve  to  harmony  of  sounds,  it  is  best  cured  by  an  ha- 
bitual exposure  to  the  cause  of  affection  which  gradually 
blunts  the  feeling.  The  gratbg  sound  produced  by  fil- 
ing a  saw  was  probably  at  one  time  harsh  and  abhor- 
rent to  the  ears  of  the  sawyer;  but  by  being  inured  to 
it,  he  at  length  hears  it  with  indifference. 


SPECIES  IV. 

ODONTIA  DEFORMIS. 

I9eformit9  of  ttft  €ert|* 

TEETH   IRREGULAR   IN   SHAPE,    POSITION,    OR    NUMBER. 

Deformities  of  the  teeth  are  for  the  most  part  pro-  ^^-^^ 
duced  naturally  and  m  early  life.  Either  set  may  be  n^'pro- ' 
too  large  or  too  small,  or  some  of  them  much  larger  or  duccd. 

•  lib,  xiv.  Ob».  9.  t  Hortus  Genialis,  p.  SS7. 
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GEif.  r.     smdler  than  the  rest»  or  they  may  be  irregfitar  in  their 
O^D^^^"    line  of  ascent.     They  may  be  misplaced  by  incurvation, 
formU.         or  procurvation,  or  obliquity.      They  may  be  crowded 
S^etoSi.   *°^  confused,  or,  as  has  sometimes  occurred,  be  multi- 
plied in  crops  of  double  or  triple  rows  *.      In  all  which 
cases  they  cannot  too  soon  become  a  subject  of  artificial 
arrangement,  which  ih  young  persons  may  accomplish 
much,  and  often,  by  skilful  management,  not  only  cor- 
rect the  error  of  shape  or  number,  but  give  a  proper  in- 
clination, not  merely  to  die  teeth,  as  they  start  from  their 
natural  line,  but  even  to  the  mis-shapen  sockets. 
Calcareous        Many  of  these  irreffularities  proceed  from  a  natural 

matter  often  in-  n    i  i  i»i 

exceasiveor  ©xcess  or  deficiency  of  the  calcareous  matter  which  en- 
deficient  ters  into  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  This  has  been  some- 
times so  defective  as  to  leave  the  teeth  cartila^nous,  or 
possessed  of  their  animal  part  alone :  and  in  a  few  cases, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  to  retard  the  appearance  of 
even  the  first  or  shedding  set  till  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age.  But  the  opposite  extreme  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent ;  and  where  this  exists  in  a  considerable  degree, 
we  not  only  find  occasionally  all  the  irregularities  already 
noticed  as  resulting  from  plurality,  but  sometimes  a  di- 
rect symphysis -f",  or  inseparable  union  between  die  teeth 
and  their  sockets,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract  them 
in  the  case  of  tooth-ache  or  any  other  malady  without 
fracturing  the  socket :  sometimes  a  perfect  continuity  or 
coalition  between  all  the  teeth :(,  insomuch,  that  in  one 
instance  the  whole  was  found  to  constitute  a  single  bone 
or  curb  of  ivory  §.  Then  again,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
a  production  of  teeth  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth  than 
the  gums,  and  particularly  in  the  palate,  of  which  exam- 
ples are  to  be  found  in  Schenck  ||,  and  Borellif,  as  well 
as  in  several  of  the  continental  journals. 


*  Blodi,  Medicmische  Bemericungen,  p.  19.  For  others,  see  Nosolog.  ia  loc 
f  Courtois,  Dentiste  Observateur. 

i  Bartholin.  Hist  Anat  Sent.  i.  hist  86.    Henkel,  Sammluqg.  Med.  und 
Chir..Anmerkungen.  yii.  N.  16. 
§  Schenck.  Bbr.  I  Obs,  412. 
II  ia.Ob9.jlll.  f  Cent  ii.  Obs.  81. 
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Another  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  aaceni  of  the  per*     Gw.  h 
maaent  teeth^  is  an  inaccordance  of  time  or  manner  in  ^^^ 
the  absorption  of  the  fangs  of  the  first  set  of  teetb^  and  formis. 
the  protrusion  of  those  of  the  second  set*     As  the  hitter  2*^^^*. 
&ngs  are  thrown  forth,  the  former,  in  all  cases  of  regula-  inaccordant 
rity,  are  carried  away:  and  hence  the  permanent  teeth,  J!^*'"*J'*^* 
pressed  forward  by  the  gradual  prolongation  of  their  cood  Mt 
&ngs,  bear  before  them  the  mere  crowns  of  the  shedding- 
teeth,  and  find  little  resistance  to  their  ascent.  And  here 
I  may  again  observe,  that  we  have  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence as  well  of  secernents  as  of  absorbents  in  both  sets 
of  teeth.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  &ngs  in  bodi 
sets  pullulate  from  the  body  of  the  teeth,  but  they  can 
only  pullulate  by  a  process  of  secretion :  and  if  the  body 
of  the  teeth  possess  vessels  of  secretion,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily possess  vessels  of  absorption.    And,    conser 
quently,  there  ought  to  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  &ngs  is  produced  by  the  latter,  as  that  their 
germination  is  the  work  of  the  former.  Now  if  the  fangs 
of  the  upper  set  be  not  sufiiciendy  carried  off,   or  in 
other  words,  the  crown  of  the  teeth  be  not  sufficiently 
detached  and  set  at  liberty,  as  the  under  set,  or  any 
particular  teeth  in  the  under  set,  press  forward,  tiie  latter 
must  necessarily  be  thrown  out  of  their  proper  line,  and 
rise  within,  or  without,  or  wherever  they  ca^  force  th^ 
way. 

The  second  set  of  teeth  are  also  wider  than  the  Second  tet 
first;  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  biscuspi*  the  first 
dati,  which  ftom  this  very  circumstance  rise  under  the 
shedding  molares,  every  single  tooth  in  its  ascent  must  be 
opposed  to  mere  than  a  single  tooth  above  it;  whence 
another  source  of  difficulty  and  often  of  irregularity.  In 
consequence  of  all  which,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  do  not  meet  with  more  frequent  instances  of  de- 
ranged or  mis-shapen  teeth  than  actually  occur  to  us. 
And  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  necessity  of  a  close 
and  skilful  watch  over  them  during  the  shedding  season, 
so  as  to  remove  any  of  the  first  set  when  they  form  an 
nndue  degree  of  resistance  to  the  permanent,  and  have  a 
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tendency  to  throw  them  out  of  their  proper  line ;  laid 
any  of  the  second  set  that  may  exceed  their  proper  num«> 
ber,  and,  by  their  surplas,  crowd  and  misplace  the  rest. 


SPECIES  V. 
ODONTIA  EDENTULA. 


GlK.  I. 

SwcV. 


•  O.Eden- 
tula  Pecu- 
liaris. 
From  con- 
stitutional 
defect 


^  O.  Eden- 
tula  Jl  vi  ex- 
trinseca. 
From  eacter- 
nal  Tiolence. 
y  O.  Eden- 
tula  il  carie. 
From  de* 
cay. 

)  O.Eden, 
tula  Senili- 
um. 

From  old 
age. 


LOSS,   OR  WANT  OF  TEETH. 

This  is  also  a  very  common  affection,  and  offers  the 
following  varieties : 

a  Peculiaris.  From  constitutional  defect* 

|9  A  vi  extrinseca.  From  external  violence. 

y  A  carie.  From  decay. 

J^  Senilimn.  From  old  age. 

As  the  teeth  are  often  produced  supemumerously,  so 
are  they  often  naturally  deficient  in  number.  This  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  the  bicuspidati,  as  it  is  not  un- 
cmnmon  to  meet  with  a  person  in  whom  one,  two,  or 
more  of  these  have  never  made  their  appearance.  But 
it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  incisors,  particularly  of 
the  lower  jaw :  and  Mr.  Fox  refers  to  an  instance  in 
which  this  defect  appertained  to  several  individuals  of 
the  same  family,  none  of  whom  had  ever  cut  the  incisors 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

But  the  other  varieties  of  cause  are  more  obvious  and 
common:  being 

Violence,  by  which  they  are  suddenly  mis[^ced,  or 
knocked  out : 

Caries,  or  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  sheaths, 
by  which  they  become  loosened  in  their  sockets :  and 

The  natural  absorption  of  their  sockets  in  advanced 
life. 
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In  many  inMances,  therefore,  tlie  separated  teeth  are     Gnr.  I. 
in  a  sound  state;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  alveo*  q^  Eden- 
Ins  is  also  perfect,  and  the  tooth  has  only  been  out  of  it  tula. 
for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  its  Jiving  principle  has  not  al-     ^^     "" 


together  ceased,  it  may  be  replaced,  and  will  take  a  fresh  Hence  se- 
hold  and  become  serviceable  for  many  years ;  though  it  ^I^**is^ 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  forms  so  firm  and  permanent  an  sound. 
attachment  as  before  the  accident  which  threw  it  out. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  extended  this  mode  of  supply  to  a  Transpian- 
transplantation  of  teeth  from  other  persons :  and  at  one  teeth. 
time  this  method  also  was  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  practice.  Too  much  caution,  however,  cannot  be 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  healtli  of  the  individual  by 
whom  the  scion- tooth  is  to  be  furnished:  for  it  is  well 
known  that  syphilis,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some 
other  diseases,  may  be  transplanted  at  the  same  time. 
As  an  instructive  case  upon  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  Dinger  o( 
following^  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Watson,  and  inserted  in  the  " 
Medical  Transactions  *.  An  incisor  tooth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  from  an  unknown  cause,  becoming  carious  in  a  young 
unmarried  lady  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  it  was  ex- 
tracted, and  its  place  very  dexterously  supplied  by  a  like 
tooth  from  another  young  woman,  who  upon  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose,  appeared  to  be  in  good  health.  The 
scton-tooth  very  rapidly  took  a  firm  hold,  and  soon  bid 
fiur  to  be  of  great  service  and  ornament.  In  about  a 
month,  however,  the  mouth  became  painful,  the  gums 
mflamed,  discoloured,  and  ulcerated.  The  ulceration 
spread  very  fast,  the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  were  cor- 
roded, and  the  alveoli  lef);  bare.  Before  the  end  of  an- 
other month  the  ulceration  stretched  outwardly  under 
the  upper  lip  and  nose^  and  inwardly  to  the  cheeks  and 
throat,  which  were  corroded  by  large,  deep,  and  fetid 
tores.  The  alveoli  soon  became  carious,  several  of  ithe 
teeth  gradually  dropped  out,  and  at  length  the  trans- 
planted tooth  which  had  hitherto  remained  firm  in  its 
place. 

•  VoL  Hi.  Art.  xx. 
VOL.  I.  F 


Toothless- 
nets. 
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GiK.  L         About  this  time  blotches  appeared  in  the  face,  neck, 
O^^en^     and  various  parts  of  the  body,  several  of  which  became 

tula.  painful  and  extensive  ulcers;  a  considerable  degree  of 

fever,  apparendy  hectic,  was  excited ;  a  copious  and  fetid 
discharge  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  throat  which  im- 
peded sleep,  and  the  soreness  of  the  fauces  prevented  a 
sufliciency  of  nourishment  from  being  swallowed. 

The  wisest  plan  would  probably  have  been  to  hare 
commenced  from  the  first  with  a  mercurial  process  before 
the  system  was  so  far  debilitated,  and  the  general  healtli 
so  deeply  encroached  upon,  as  to  render  any  plan  of 
very  little  use.  An  antiseptic  course,  however,  of  bark 
and  other  tonics  was  first  tried  and  persevered  in  till 
found  to  be  of  no  service  whatever;  and  calomel  pills  in 
an  alterative  proportion  were  then  had  recourse  to  ia 
their  stead.  This  plan  was  found  to  soften  every  symp-^ 
tom,  and  totally  to  eradicate  many :  but  the  bowels  were 
soon  affected  with  severe  pain  and  purging;  and  the 
calomel  was  exchanged  for  strong  mercurial  ointment ; 
which^  from  the  present  debility  of  the  patient,  soon  pro«> 
duced  a  like  effect,  and  an  effect  that  could  not  be  cot* 
rected  by  opium.  The  venomous  taint  or  putrescent 
tendency,  though  occasionally  driven  back,  as  often 
rallied,  and  at  length  prevailed ;  and  the  patient  fell  a 
victim  to  it  in  the  greatest  distress  and  misery.  The 
person  fix)m  whom  the  tooth  had  been  taken,  had  in  the 
mean  time  continued  in  perfect  health ;  and  upon  a  mi- 
nute inspection,  as  well  of  the  sexual  organs  as  of  the 
mouth,  evinced  not  the  slightest  syphilitic  affection. 

The  case  is  mysterious,  and  leaves  much  ground  for 
the  imagination  to  work  upon.  If  it  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  syphilitic,  it  is  more  di£5cult  to  ccm- 
ceive  it  to  have  been  any  thing  else.  But  the  grand 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it  on  the  present  occasion  is  that 
of  the  wariest  caution,  and  a  caution  amounting  almost 
to  a  prohibition,  in  remedying  a  deficiency  of  teeth  by 
transplantation. 

Such  evils         OUier  cases  might  be  advanced,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

counted  for    Mr.  John  Hunter,  partial  to  his  own  inventicm,  endea- 


Toothless- 
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Tonred  to  aoconnt  for  most  of  these,  upon  the  principle  Cek.  I. 
of  local  irritation  exciting  remote  evils,  or  universal  sym-  q  ^^,' 
patfay.  Yet  the  cases  of  mischief  have  been  so  severe  tula. 
and  numerous  that  the  practice  has  long  fallen  into  great 
disrepute,  and  is  now  seldom  ventured  upon.  by  Mr.  J. 

A  transfer,  however,  of  the  mere  crowns  or  bodies  of  hunter. 
sound  teeth,  with  the  fangs  filed  o£P,  does  not  seem  to  crmmt 
have  been  productive  of  the  same  evil  effects;  and  hence  of  »oiiiid 
these  may  be  conveniently  made  use  of,  when  the  body  of  be  saf^^ 
one  or  more  teeth  has  been  destroyed  by  caries,  while  the  trangferred. 
&ngs  have  remained  sound :  for  by  screwing  a  piece  of 
gold  wire  into  the  crown  of  the  scion-tooth,  and  boring 
a  hole  into  the  fang  of  the  lost  tootli,  tlie  former  may  be 
made  to  take  a  firm  hold  without  any  attadiment  to  the 
adjoining  teeth ;  and,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
ttoD,  it  will  make  the  best  match  and  produce  the  most 
perfect  supply  that  human  art  can  bestow. 

When  natural  teeth  are  not  employed,  the  dentist  has 
recourse  to  artificial  teeth  commonly  obtained  from  the 
tusk  of  the  hippopotamus ;  though  in  order  to  confer  a 
greater  durability,  they  have  of  late  years  been  inge- 
niously formed  of  a  composition  of  porcelain  earth  pro- 
perly modelled  and  burnt. 


SPECIES  VI. 

ODONTIA  INCRUSTANS. 

Cartar  ot  t^e  ^ttt% 

THE  TEETH   INCRUSTED  WITH  EXTRANEOUS  MATTER. 

The  teeth  are  always  subject  to  be  covered  over  with    g^'vL 
layersof  an  earthy  material  secreted  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  saliva,  and  denominated  tartar. 

Simple  as  this  substance  seems  to  be,  no  very  clear  Chemical 
explanation  either  of  its  origin  or  character  has  hitherto  ^^^ 
been  given.    AcccMrding  to  Professor  Betzelius,  tartar,  tartar. 
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Gm.  I.     when  it  first  settles  on  the  teeth,  is  mere  hardened  mu- 
oi^  In-  ^"s  •  "  ^"^  during  the  destruction  of  the  mucus,"  says 
cnistans.       he,  "  we  insensibly  trace  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  ena- 
tbeteeth.      ™^ ^^ ^^  tooth,  which is sometimes  increased  to  a  crust 
of  the  thickness  of  from  a  fourth  to  the  half  of  a  line :. 
and  in  this  state  it  contains,  besides  the  phosphate,  about 
a  fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  mucus  which  has  been  exsic- 
cated in  the  earthy  mass*." 

Tartar  of  the  teeth,  therefore,  as  &r  as  it  has  been 
analyzed,  consists  of  concrete  or  dried  saliva,  hardened 
by  its  own  earthy  materials.     As  it  flows  from  the  sali- 
vary ducts,  it  is  always  found  most  accumulated  around 
those  teeth  which  are  situated  nearest  to  their  openings. 
Whether      M.  Serres,  indeed,  has  ventured  to  assert  that  this  ma- 
the  saliva!™  terial  is  secreted  by  a  set  of  minute  and  distinct  glands, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  engraving,  and  then  gravely 
affirms    '^  ce  tartre  n'est  done  pas  un  produit  de  sa- 
livef."     But  till  some  other  anatomist  besides  himself 
has  met  with  the  same  glandular  structure,  it  is  by  no 
means  worth  while  to  relinquish  the  established  belief. 
Varies  in      j^  some  persons,  however,  the  saliva  is  much  more 
ty  secreted,   loaded  with  earthy  materials  than  in  others ;  for  while 
some  have  very  little  trouble  in  keeping  their  teeth  firee 
firom  this  deposit,  in  others  it  forms  so  copiously,  that 
nothing  but  an  unremitted  attention  will  preserve  their 
teeth  from  being  covered  with  it 

While  this  material  continues  soft,  it  has  a  yellowish 
appearance;  but  as  it  hardens,  it  changes  to  a  dark  brown 
or  a  black ;  and  often,  in  children,  to  a  dark  green.  By 
Progress  of  degrees  the  teeth  lose  all  their  beauty  to  the  eye,  the 
the  disease,  g^^g  qj^  detached  from  their  respective  necks,  are  irri- 
tated and  inflamed;  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  teeth 
are  exposed,  absorption  takes  place,  and  the  teeth  be- 
come loosened :  while  the  breath  is  loaded  with  a  dis- 
agreeable fetor,  fix>m  the  decomposition  of  such  a  mass 
of  animal  matter.    In  some  cases  the  accumulation  has 


•  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  62. 

f  fissai  sur  TAnatomie  et  la  Pbysiologie  des  Dens.   Puis,  1817. 
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been  so  enormous  as  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  teeth,     On,  I. 
and  unite  them  into  a  solid  heap*.  (Soi^^ln. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  cnuum. 
attention  to  prevent  so  foul  a  disfigurement  The  daily  use  Jhe'^tSf 
of  a  tooth-brush  with  any  of  the  ordinary  tooth-powders  How  pre- 
will,  however,  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  ^^^^^ 
The  basis  of  these  powders  is  of  little  importance,  pro-  attention. 
vided  theyxx)ntain  nothing  that  may  injure  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth.     Pulverized  fish-shells,  cuttle-fish-bone, 
boles,  bark,  myrrh,  mastic,  soot,  and  charcoal,  may  be 
used  with  equal  advantage  according  to  the  fancy ;  and 
when  an  odour  is  wished  for,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
ambergris  or  orris-root.  It  i|  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  powder  be  innocent  in  its  quality,  and  impalpa^ 
ble  in  its  reduction. 

If  ihe  tartar  yield  not  to  diese,  we  may  without  mis-  ^^^ 
chief  add  a  small  quantity  of  some  of  the  milder  acids  in  be  employ. 
order  to  render  it  more  efficacious.    All  dentists  oppose  ^ 
the  use  of  acids  of  every  kind;    but  this  is  from  an 
inacquaintance  with  the  gradation  of  chemical  affini- 
ties.    I  have  already  observed  that  there  are  but  four 
known  acids  for  which   the  lime  of  the  teeth  has  a 
stronger  attraction  than  for  the  phosphoric  with  which 
it  is  combined;  and  these  four  are,  the  oxalic,  sulphuric, 
tartaric,  and  succinic    From  these,  therefore,  we  ought 
sedulously  to  abstain ;  but  most  of  the  rest  may  be  used 
very  harmlessly,  and  will  often  be  found  by  the  fi-iction 
of  a  tooth-brush,  to  dissolve  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  with- 
out making  the  least  impression  upon  their  substance. 

But  if  the  deposit  still  bid  defiance  to  our  exertions,  it  Scaling. 
must  be  removed  by  the  operation  of  scaling;  and  the 
gams  afterwards  be  washed  with  some  pleasant  astringent 
lotknk 

In  India  the  accumulation  of  tartar  is  prevented  by  AccumuU« 
an  applicaticMi  named  mUcee,  which  produces  indeed  a  p^^e^ 
black  jet  upon  the  teeth,  but  leaves  the  enamel  un-  io  India. 


*  Eustaciuus,  Tract,  de  Dentibus,  cap.  xxix. 
StoeUer  Beobachtungen,  ^tc  N.  S. 
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Gnr.  I.     tonched^  while  it  destroys  the  tartar  and  hardens  th^ 

O^tit^n-  g"°^*  I^  ingredients  are  not  known. 

cnittans. 

Tarttrof  =„«««. 

the  teeth.  '  " 


SPECIES  VII. 
ODONTIA  EXCRESCENS. 


THE   SUBSTANCE   OF  THE  SURROUNDINQ  GUMS  EX- 

% 
CRESCENT. 

Giir.  I.     Not  only  b^  the  concrete  deposit  called  tartar  are  the 

Sf  ic.  VII.   ^^^  occasionally  incrusted  and  buried,  but  sometimes  by 

a  prurient  growdi  of  the  substance  of  their  own  gums^ 

which  from  different  circumstances  appears  under  the  two 

following  forms  — 

a  Spongiosa.  Fungous  or  spungy  gums. 

Scurvy  of  the  gums. 

fi  Extuberans.  With  distinct  extuberances 

Extuberant  gums.  on  the  surface. 

«  O.  Excre-       The  gums  sometimes  assume  a  soft,  fungous,  or  qxm- 
«ceni  spon-    gy  appearance :  and  this  too,  as  Mr.  John  Hunter  has 
Scurvy  of     obscrved,  in  persons  who  are  in  all  other  respects  per- 
the  gums.     fecUy  Well  • :  and  this  case,  though  vulgarly  called  a  scurvy 
of  the  gums,  is  distinctly  an  idiopathic  affection.    It  may 
however  be  symptomatic  of  dyspq)sy  or  some  other  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,  or  some  equally  remote  organ ; 
or  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  alveoli,  or  teeth 
themselves;  and   unquestionably  it  may  appear  as  a 
,    symptom  of  porphyra,  or  real  scurvy,  afiecdng  the  sys* 
tern  generally. 

If  the  craggy  stump  of  a  tooth  be  the  source  of  inri* 

*  Diseasei  of  the  Teeth,  ch.  ill. 
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tatioQ,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  cure  till  the  relic      Gkn.  l 
of  the  tooth  be  removed :  and  if  the  socket  be  in  fault,  f  oTexw- 
it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  and  examine  it     But  in  scens  spon- 
all  cases  in  which  the  disease  originates  in  tlie  gums,  fj^^of 
and  depends  upon  a  lax  and  debilitated  state  of  their  the  gums. 
texture,  scarification,  freely  and  repeatedly  made  use  of,  Scanfict- 

•11   i_      .!_      i_     .  J     •  -  1  1  tionthebcst 

Will  be  the  best,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  only  re-  remedy. 
medy.  It  disgorges  the  overloaded  vessels,  and  con- 
stringes  and  invigorates  their  Qbres;  and  leads  not 
more  to  immediate  ease  than  to  a  radical  cure.  I  have 
firequently  found  it  necessary  to  follow  up  the  scarifica- 
tion into  the  roof  of  the  mouth  which  often  partakes  of 
the  irritation,  and  is  puckered  into  wrinkles  of  exquisite 
tenderness,  that  cannot  endure  the  slightest  touch.  Af- 
ter scarification,  the  gums  and  mouth  should  be  washed 
with  some  warm  and  resinous  tincture,  as  that  of  bark 
and  myrrh ;  and  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  friction 
pf  a  tooth-brush,  and  some  astringent  tooth-powder,  in  Astringent 
the  choke  of  which  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  please  *^  ^  *^°*' 
his  own  fancy ;  though  perhaps  the  best  are  those  prer 
pared  from  several  of  the  more  astringent  funguses,  and 
especially  the  cynomorion  coccineum  of  Linn^us,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  fungus  MeUitemis.  And  if  this 
plan  be  not  sufficiently  stimulant,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Ifash  the  mouth  and  gums  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  or  to  apply  it  with  a  pencil-brush  to 
the  gums  alone  in  a  much  stronger  state.  Dr.  Paris  re- 
commends as  a  dentrifice  equal  parts  of  powdered  ca- 
techu and  bark,  with  one  fourth  the  quantity  of  powdered 
myrrh*. 

Where  this  variety  is  neglected,  it  will  often  spread  Severe  md 
deeply  and  widely,  and  be  productive  of  severe  and  even 
isLtal  mischief:  a  striking  example  of  which  is  given  by 
Mr.  Hill,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
naif.  It  succeeded  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  in  an 
athletic  man,  aged  52,  who  had  some  degree  of  uneasi- 


•  Pharmacol  Vol  ii.  p.  ISl.  Edit,  v,  1823. 
f  £din.  Med*  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  1x1. 
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OxK.  I.  ness  in  the  socket  and  adjoining  parts  for  several  weeks 
if o^crfr.  *^^  *^^  operation,  but  which  gradually  disi^peared. 
scens  spoB-  At  the  distance  of  about  two  months,  a  puffiness  was  dis- 
Scurnr  of  Covered  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  loss  of  the  toothy 
the  gums,  preceded  by  a  sense  of  soreness  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth* 
The  excrescence  soon  assumed  the  character  of  a  bleed- 
ing fungus,  spread  very  extensively  towards  the  roof,  and 
so  much  affected  the  patient's  speech  that  it  was  diflBcult 
to  understand  him:  at  the  same  time  the  sublingual 
glands  began  to  sympathize  in  the  morbid  action,  to  in«- 
flame  and  tumefy.  At  this  period,  "  the  mouth  pre- 
sented a  spongy,  bleeding  fungous  swelling,  protruding 
the  upper  lip,  and  extending  backwards  to  the  centre  of 
the  ossa  palati.  The  teeth  on  each  side  the  tumour 
were  loose  and  divergent,  appearing  as  though  stuck  in 
a  thick  jelly.  The  slightest  handling  of  diese  parts 
produced  a  discharge  of  venous  blood.  I  removed  the 
loosened  teeth,  each  of  which  brought  away  with  it  a 
large  piece  of  fungus,  with  the  scalpel.  I  also  removed 
the  whole  of  this  substance  as  clear  as  I  could."  This, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  Though  the  bones  did  not 
at  this  time,  on  examination,  appear  diseased,  both  the 
maxilla  and  os  palati  became  so  soon  afterwards,  and 
portions  of  them  were  separated  by  Mr.  He/s  circular 
saw.  Still  the  disease  held  its  ground :  it  was  scotched, 
but  not  killed.  Fresh  and  more  extensive  excrescences 
were  protruded,  and  bid  equal  defiance  to  the  knife  and 
to  various  caustics.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  actual  cautery  was  tried.  "  Feeling  at  length  too 
feeble  to  labour,  he  suddenly  adopted  the  resolution  of 
retiring  to  his  native  place,  as  he  said,  to  die."  And 
truly  enough  he  said.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and 
about  three  months  afterwards,  being  less  than  a  twelve- 
month from  the  attack,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  pain,  debility, 
and  distress :  at  which  time  the  tumour  extended  from 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  die  top  of  the  shoulder,  sur- 
rounded by  various  others,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nose^ 
all  moveable  and  elastic ;  the  fungus  on  the  gum  filling 
^e  pavity  of  tbe  mouth,  rendering  the  spe^h  inarticu-* 
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late,  and  the  poor  sufferer's  swallowing  extremely  diffi-      Gen.  L 
cult.  S"^v^^ 

The  extuberant  excrescence  which  forms  our  second  ^  Excre- 
vane^,  is  sometimes  firm  and  unyieldmg,  nsmg  mto  benns. 
dbtinct  and  hardened  knobs  instead  of  assuming  the  ^™  ^^ 
appearance  of  soft  and  spongy  germinations.    In  these  the  gums. 
cases  the  general  texture  and  consistence  is   that  of 
the  gums  themselves:  and  the  only  radical  cure  con- 
sists in  extirpating  tliem  by  the  knife,  a  ligature,  or  a 
caustic.     Even  after  extirpation,  they  are  very  liable  to 
grow  agmn,  and  with  great  obstinacy  and  perseverance. 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  mentions  a  case  in  which  they  were  re- 
produced six  times  in  succession ;  and  here  he  suspected 
a  cancerous  disposition.  They  are  also,  in  general,  very 
largely  supplied  with  blood-vessels  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, which  often  produce  a  troublesome  hemorrhage 
after  the  operation.    And  on  both  these  accounts  a  liga- 
ture or  a  caustic  has  usually  been  found  a  more  conve- 
nient mode  of  excision  than  that  of  the  scalpel^ 
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GENUS   II. 

PTYALISMUS. 
Dtl)alt0tlt« 

INVOLUNTARY   FLOW   OF  SALIVA   FROM  THE   MOUTH. 

Gkk.  II.  The  saliva  issues  from  three  distinct  sets  of  glands  dis- 
tributed over  different  parts  of  the  mouth,  as  the  par- 

Anaiysii  of  q^jj^  ^}jg  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual ;  and  is  a  spu- 
mous and  highly  resolvent  fluid,  consisting  of  a  large 
portion  of  water  united  with  some  albumen,  and  holding 
in  solution,  as  we  have  aLready  seen  in  the  last  species, 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  source  of  the 
tartar  of  the  teeth,  and  occasionally  of  calculi  found  in 
the  glands  that  secrete  it  Its  quantity  has  been  very 
differently  calculated.  Nuck  estimates  it  at  a  pound  in 
twelve  hours ;  Mr.  Cruickshank,  with  more  appearance 
of  truth,  at  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  office  is 
two-fold :  that  of  moistening  the  mouth  in  combination 
with  a  small  portion  of  mucus  secreted  by  the  labial  and 
buccal  glands,  and,  as  observed  already,  that  of  con- 
tributing to  the  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum. 

^^^^'  Under  the  influence  of  the  irritating  passions,  and 

especially  of  violent  rage,  it  assumes  a  frothy  appear- 
ance, and  in  many  animals  becomes  poisonous.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  to  become  so  sometimes  in  man  himself* ; 

*  Hoffinan,  Diss,  de  Saliva  ejusque  Morbis,  p.  24. 
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as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  &rther  when  treat-     Gxm.  IL 
mg  on  lyssa  caninoj  or  canine  madness.  Pw^wa!*^ 

When  the  saliva  is  secreted  in  a  healthy  proportion, 
and  the  various  muscles  of  the  mouth  perform  their  pro- 
per office,  it  is  never  discharged  from  the  mouth,  unless 
voluntarily ;  but  passes  readily  from  the  fences  into  the 
esophagus.     But  it  may  be  secreted  immoderately,  and  Immoder- 
tbis  both  in  an  active  and  passive  state;  or  the  muscles  c^tedln 
of  deglutition  may  not  properly  perform  their  functions :  ^^«>«» 
and  in  either  case  the  saliva  will  flow  from  the  mouth  ^"^"^^^ 
involuntarily,  accompanied  with  a  specific  difference  of 
symptoms.    And  hen^ie  ptyalism,  as  a  genus,  offers  the 
three  following  species  of  disease: 

1.  PTYALISMUS  ACUTUS,  SALIVATION. 

2. CHRONICUS,    CHRONIC  PTYALISM. 

3. INERS,  DRIVELLING. 


SPECIES  I. 
PTYALISMUS  ACUTUS. 

INCREASED   SECRETION   OF  SALIVA  FROM  AN  INCREASED 
ACTION   OF  THE   SALIVARY   GLANDS. 

An  increased  action  of  the  salivary  glands,  productive    Giw.  IL 
of  salivation,  occurs  not  unfrequently  as  a  symptom  of  Sometime 
some  otha*  disorder ;  and  a  symptom  that  in  many  cases  «ympto- 
proves  highly  salutary  and  even  critical :  as,  in  fevers  of  ™*  *^* 
various  kinds,   exanthems,    of  which  Dr.  Perceval  of 
Dublin,  writes  me  word  he  has  had  instances  in  miliaria 
with  transparent  vesicles,  in  jaundice,  and  dropsy ;  in- 
stances of  which  are  given  in  tiie  authw's  Nosology.    It 
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Gbv.  II.    often  takes  place  also  in  suppressed  discharges  of  various 
PtySfiwnus    '^^^ds,  as  those  of  menstruation,  perspiration,  and  urine, 
acutus.         and  is  occasionally  found  a  useful  substitute.     But  as  in 
all  these  cases  it  is  a  mere  concomitant  or  dependent 
affection,  we  must  defer  our  consideration  of  it  in  these 
relations  till  we  come  to  the  diseases  themselves  of  which 
it  is  a  symptom  or  sequel. 
F^°^^         The  salivary  glands  are  directly  excited  to  an  increased 
gogues;       action  by  stimulants,  or  sialagogues  as  they  are  called, 
of  various  kinds.    There  are  numerous  plants  endowed 
with  this  power,  which  in  their  roots,  bark,  or  leaves, 
contain  a  warm,  acrid  juice :  as,  tobacco ;  mezereon ;  py- 
rethrum,  or  pellitory  of   Spain;   pimpinella  saxifraga^ 
or  smaller  burnet  saxifrage;  imperatoria,  or  masterwort 
by  mechani-  Simple  m^hanical  pressure,  produced  by  the  manduca* 
sure^r*       ^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^  substance,  as  when  we  eat  a  dry  bis- 
cuit,  is  also  a  stimulant  of  the  same  kind  :  far  less  active 
indeed,  but  highly  useful  in  its  effect,  as  tending  to  re- 
solve the  substance  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied. 
Dentition  is  a  common  cause  at  whatever  time  the  teeth 
^y  '5"?*^    be  produced.  Even  the  mechanical  irritation  of  another 
irritation.      Organ  with  which  the  salivary  glands  are  closely  connect- 
ed by  continuity  or  sympathy,  will  often  lead  to  a  like 
effect     Mr.  Powell  has  given  an  interesting  instance  of 
this  in  the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College.  A  piece 
of  wool,  accustomed  to  be  worn  in  the  ear,  had  imper- 
ceptibly slid  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  for  upwards 
of  two  years  stimulated  the  organ  without  being  sus- 
pected; during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  patient 
discharged  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  saliva 
daily.  The  ear  itself  at  this  time  became  painful,  and  was 
examined ;  the  piece  of  wool  was  detected,  and  es^tractr 
ed  in  a  very  offensive  state ;  and  the  salivation  in  a  short 
.  time  entirely  subsided*.    In  like  manner  it  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  pregnancy ;   as  it  is  occasionally  of 
some  other  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal; 


*  VoL  u.  p.  Si,  Letter  to  Sir  George  Baker. 
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in  which  last  case  it  frequently  betrays  its  source  by  a    Ow.  IL 
saccharine  taste,  p^j; 

Generally  speaking  however,  though  not  always,  an  acutui. 
increased  flow  of  saliva  from  any  of  these  causes  is  of  S^^*^"* 
such  short  duration,  and  so  easily  removed  when  trou- 
blesome, that  it  is  rarely  the  subject  of  medical  attention; 
and  the  only  variedes  to  which  it  gives  rise  that  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  are  the  following : 

a  Hydrargyratus.  Produced  by  the  use  of  mercury 

Mercurial  salivation,     or  its  preparations. 
ff  Sensitivus.  Produced  by  the  sight,  smell,  or 

Mouth-watering.  thought  of  agreeable  food. 

y  Mellitus.  Accompanied  with  a  sweet  or 

Sweet-spittle.  mucilaginous  taste. 

Quicksilver,  in  whatever  mode  introduced  into  the  «P.icutuj 
system,  whether  by  the  skin,  the  stomach,  or  the  lungs,  ^^^'■'sy^ 
uniformly  stimulates  the  salivary  glands,  and  produces  /feromd 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva :  and  is  almost,  if  not  altoge-      J*   "" 
ther,  the  only  substance  we  know  of,  which,  introduced  prodii^\y 
internally,  universally  acts  in  this  manner.      Nitric  acid  mereuiy 
has  been  suspected  to  produce  a  like  operation ;  but  we  Educed"*" 
have  no  proofs  upon  the  subject,   and  there  b  litde  into  the 
ground  for  any  such  belief.  »y«tem. 

Antimony  has  also  been  thought  by  a  few  practitioners 
to  have  some  such  influence  upon  the  salivary  glands. 
"  Dr.  James  lately  informed  me,"  says  Sir  George  Ba- 
ker*, **  that  for  sixteen  years  past  his  fever-powder  has 
contained  no  mercury;  and  yet  that  within  that  space  of 
time  he  has  known  at  least  six  instances  of  a  salivation  'I^.  only 
raised  by  his  medicine.  He  added,  that  the  patients  who  S^t  thus 
were  thus  salivated  had  neither  their  teeth  loosened  nor  ^^ 
their  breath  made  ofiensive,  as  happens  in  a  mercurial 
p^alism."     Fusch  tells  us,  that  he  has  occasionally  ob- 
served a  like  effectf ;  as  does  Willich,  when  tartarized 
antimony  has  been  employed  |.       No  other  writer  or 

*  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College,  Vol.  i.  p.  S78. 

f  Dissert  de  Antochiria,  Jan.  1681. 

t  BaUBnger  K«^Magaziii.  Band.  vui.  p.  252. 
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practitioner  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  noticed  ai^ 
thing  of  the  kind :  and  it  is  hence  probable  that  the  anti-^ 
monial,  in  such  cases,  meets  with  some  contingent  auxi- 
Maiy  in  the  idiosjrncracy  of  the  patient,  or  in  the  pre- 
pfltadon  of  die  medicine  made  use  of  in  die  anomalous 
eases. 

From  the  general  tendency  of  mercury  to  produce  diis 
specific  efifect,  those  who  are  engaged  in  working  quick- 
silver mines,  as  those  of  Idria  or  New  Spain,  are 
almost  continually  in  a  state  of  salivation ;  and  when, 
which  is  often  the  case,  condemned  as  criminals  to  such 
labour  for  life,  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  in  extreme, 
debility  and  emaciation,  with  stiff  incurvated  limbs,  total 
loss  of  teeth,  and  equal  loss  of  appetite,  till  death  in  a 
few  years,  with  a  friendly  stroke,  puts  a  period  to  their 
sufferings. 

From  the  fecility  with  which  quicksilver  evaporates, 
and  combines,  not  only  with  other  metals,  but  with  al- 
most all  other  substances,  and  especially  with  many  of 
the  elastic  gasses,  a  considerable  degree  of  injury  is  often 
sustained  by  workmen  in  manufactories  in  which  quick- 
silver is  occasionally  employed,  without  their  being  for 
a  long  time  aware  of  the  cause.  An  instance  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  occurred  not  long  ago  on  board  the  Triumph 
man-of-war,  which  had  received  on  board  thirty  tons 
of  quicksilver  contained  in  leathern  bags  of  50  pounds 
each,  that  had  been  picked  up  on  the  shore  at  Cadiz 
from  the  wreck  of  two  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships,  that 
had  been  lost  during  a  storm  in  March  18ia  TTie  bags 
were  stowed  in  the  hold,  and  other  low  parts  of  the 
diip,  but  being  saturated  with  sea  water  they  soon 
decayed,  and  bursted.  The  quicksilver  thus  let  loose 
was  collected  as  well  as  it  could  be,  and  committed  to 
proper  casks :  but  much  of  it  escaped  into  the  recesses 
of  tiie  ship ;  and  not  a  little  was  secreted  by  the  sai- 
lors, who  amused  themselves  with  it  in  various  ways. 
Hie  quicksilver  that  had  escaped  unnoticed  sank  into 
the  bilge-water,  became  partially  decomposed,  and  as- 
cending soon  after,  amidst  an  intolerable  stench,  with  the 
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▼apour  of  the  water,  coated  every  metallic  substance  in    Gnr.  n. 
ihe  ship  with  a  black  hue ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  ge*  ^  p!^tai 
neral  a£kction  of  the  mouth  took  place  aiiKmg  the  men  bydni^x- 
and  officers  to  such  an  extent  that  no  less  than  two  hun«  Mmtriai 
dred  became  severely  salivated,  and  did  not  recover  till  Btfivttkm. 
the  ship,  being  carried  into  Gibraltar,  was  dodced  and 
cleaned  to  its  lowest  planks. 

Mercmry,  however,  produces  very  different  degrees  I>Me*«itef- 
of  e£fect  upon  different  constitutions  or  states  of  the  ferent*Ji>^ 
body.     In  a  few  rare  instances  it  has  exerted  no  sen*  stitutbos. 
sible  influence  whatever  upon  the  excretories  of  the 
&uces :  in  others,  a  very  small  quantity  of  almost  any 
of  its  preparations  has  stimulated  them  at  once  to  a 
copious  dbcharge. 

In  persons  of  a  highly  nervous  or  irritable  tempera- 
ment, I  have  known  salivation  produced  by  a  single 
dose  of  calomel ;  and  Hildanus  asserts  it  to  have 
fidlowed  from  merely  sprinkling  a  wound  with  a  lit^ 
tie  red  precipitate.  In  scorbutic,  scrophulous,  and 
other  debilitated  habits,  it  will  sometimes  act  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  hence  a  considerable  degree  of  cau* 
tion  is  requisite  in  all  cases  of  this  kind.  Even  the 
wearing  of  a  leathern  girdle,  or  the  occasional  appli* 
cation  of  mercurial  ointment  to  the  head  to  destroy 
vermin,  has,  at  times,  been  followed  with  a  like  effect. 

When  mercurial  salivation  is  produced,  it  is  accom-*  Localsymp. 
panied  with  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  not  only  of  the  ^5^^**" 
moodi  and  &uces,  but  of  the  system  generally.    The 
common  course  of  s}rmptoms  is  as  follows :  the  mouth 
feds  unusually  hot,  and  is  sensible  of   a  coppery  or 
metallic  taste :  the  lingual  and  sublingual  glands  swell ; 
aphthous  vesicleS^  appear,  and  terminate  in  minute  and 
offensive  exukerations :  the  tongue  tumefies;  the  throat 
becomes  sore ;  pyrexy  and  sleeplesaiess  supervene,  and 
are,  indeed,  often  present  fixmi  an  early  period  of  the 
disease  :  while  in  idiosjrncrasies,  or  habits  of  great  irri-  ^jdrwrgy 
tability,  we  firequently  find  Ae  surface  of  the  body  wholly,  "^ 
or  in  particular  parts,  reddened  with  a  peculiar  arythe-- 
matic  inflammation,  continuous  or  in  patches,  to  which 
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GxH.  II.    the   name  of  hydrargyria    has  been  given    by  some 
«  P^cutus  w^^iters,  and  that  of  erythema  mercuriale  by  others, 
hydrargy-         It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means  mercury 
Merourial     pr^duces  this  singular  effect  on  the  salivary  glands.      It 
Balivation.     was  at  one  time  supposed  to  act  by  the  gravity  of  its 
Difficulty  of  particles,  which  were  conceived  to  force  themselves  be* 
accounting    tween,  and  divide  those  of  the  blood,  and  thus  reduce 
it  to  a  more  attenuate  state.     But  this  will  by  no  means 
account  for  its  peculiar  or  specific  irritation  of  the  ejc- 
cretories  of  the  fauces.     Nor  is  it  by  any  means  true 
that  the  blood  is  dissolved  in  this  mechanical  manner, 
however  it  may  be  dissolved  by  the  cliemical  qualities 
(^lien's  ex-  of  the  mercury.      Dr.  Cullen,  indeed,  denies  that  the 
*°"'    blood  is  ever  attenuated  in  any  way  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, and  regards  all  the  appearances  that  have  been 
adverted  to  in  support  of  such  an  opinion  as  fallacious. 
And  he  denies,  with  still  greater  pertinacity,  that  it  acts 
as  a  specific  antidote  in  lues :  a  subject  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  examine  hereafter.    He  regards  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  general  irritant,  operating  equally 
upon  ^  all  the  sensible  and  moving  fibres  of  the  body, 
and  hence  powerfully  operating  upon  all  the  excrete- 
ries  of  the  system,  without  having  a  special  affinity  to 
one  set  more  than  to  another.  "  It  proves  often,"  says  he, 
"  diuretic ;  and  I  have  particular  proofs  of  its  reaching 
and  acting  upon  the  organs  of  perspiration"  *. 
""^^tiSi-        '^^  whole  of  Dr.  Cullen's  views  upon  this  subject  are 
tory.  among  the  weakest  of  his  speculations.    But  he  bad  laid 

down  a  general  principle  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  inci- 
D£NTiA,  and  ATTENUANTiA,  and  the  present  views  were 
necessary  for  its  support.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
deny  that  mercury,  whether  it  possess  a  specific  affinity 
or  not  for  the  excretories  of  the  saliva,  acts,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  more  readily  and  powerfully  upon  them, 
than  upon  any  other  excretories  whatever:  and  hence 
this  ingenious  physiologist  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  notorious  fact  in  the  following  manner: — He  first 

•  Mat.  Med.  Vol  u.  p.  443. 
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supposes  that'  mercury  has  a  pardcdar  disposition  to     Obn.  II. 
unite  with  ammoniacal  salts;  and  that  it  is  by  its  union  ^p^cutus 
with  the  ammoniacal  salt  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  Hydrargy- 
blood  that  it  becomes  so  much  disposed,  and  more  uni-  ^^^urua 
versally  than  any  other  substance  we  know  of,  to  pass  off  ««iivatioii. 
by  the  excretories  generally.      And  he  next  supposes 
that  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  thrown  off  by  the  salivary 
glands   more  copiously  than  by  any  other  excretion. 
"  And  hence,"  says  he,  "  we  shall  find  a  reason  why  mer- 
cury, associated  with  such  ammoniacal  salt,  will  readily 
pass  to  the  salivary  glands;  and  being  thus  applied  to  their 
excretories,  will  produce  the  salivation  that  so  readily 
happens."*   From  what  experiments  Dr.  Cullen  deduced 
this  highly  ammoniacal  quality  of  the  saliva  he  has  not 
informed  us.     It  is  a  deduction  at  variance  with  all  the 
chemical  analyses  of  the  present  day :  but  his  hypothesis 
required  such  a  result. 

In  attempting  a  cure  of  salivation  from  mercury,  our  Medical 
attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  local  state  of  the  fauces    "^ 
and  the  general  state  of  the  system. 

If  the  throat  be  not  much  inflamed,  acidulous  gargles  Gargles  and 
and  acerb  fruits,  as  the  sloe,  may  be  employed  with  great  ^        ^^ 
advantage  and  should  be  used  freely ;  but  if  there  be  con- 
siderable irritation,  we  must  at  first  content  ourselves  with 
emollient  gargles  of  barley-water  or  quince-seeds :  and 
in  either  case  employ,  at  the  same  time,  purgatives  of 
Epsom  or  other  neutral  salts.    When  the  system  is  much 
afiected,  sulphur  and  opium  have  been  strongly  recom-  Opium  and 
mended,  and  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been  success-  *"  ^^^' 
ful.     The  former  is  trusted  to,  chiefly,  from  its  being  well 
known  to  diminish  the  activity  of  mercury  out  of  the  body; 
— a  doubtful  reason,  however,  for  our  employing  it  in- 
ternally.    The  latter  is  certainly  of  considerable  use  in 
allaying  the  general  restlessness  and  irritation  of  the 
system.     Pure  air  and  a  milk  diet  are  highly  serviceable ;  Pure  air 
but,  perhaps,  there  is  no  disease  in  which  such  warm  and  *°^„JJ^^^  ^' 
tonic  diluents  as  the  Lisbon  diet-drink,  or  compound 

•  Loc.  citat.  p.  446. 
VOL.    I.  O 
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8nc.I. 
m  P.acutos 
bydrtfgy- 
ratus. 
Mercurial 
saliyation. 

Mercury 
valuable  as 
a  medicine. 


fi  P.  acutus 
sensitiTus. 
Mouth- 
watering. 


y  P.  acutus 
mellitus. 
Sweet- 
spittle. 


decoction  of  sarsapariUa,  may  be  used  witlHsetter  efiecU 
Taken  in  the  quantity  off  a  quart  a^ay,  theyequaSly  at* 
tenuate  and  carry  off  the  poison,  and  support  and 
strengthen  the  system. 

Like  most  other  poisons,  mercury,  when  properly  di« 
rected,  and  under  proper  subjugation,  may  be  rendered 
a  most  valuable  medicine ;  and  is  at  this  moment,  in  its 
multi&rious  forms,  one  of  the  most  common,  as  wdl  as 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  in  the  Materia  Medica.  In 
this  place,  however,  we  can  only  contemplate  it  as  a 
source  of  disease. 

A  certain  degree  of  active  ptyalism  or  salivation  is  also 
well  known  to  be  produced  by  any  high  degree  of  mental 
or  sensorial  excitement:  in  which  case  the  discharge 
most  commonly  assumes  a  frothy  appearance.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  violent  rage,  which  stimulates 
the  salivary  glands  almost  as  much  as  grief  does  the 
lachrymal.  And  as  the  same  muscles  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  strongly  roused  in  epilepsy  and  lyssa,  we  have 
here  also  a  like  increase  of  saliva,  worked  into  the  same 
sort  of  foam,  and  accompanied  with  a  similar  biting  of 
the  lips  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth.  But  the  mo^  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  efiect  is  produced  by  an  eager  longing 
for  agreeable  food  of  any  kind,  whether  seen,  smelt,  or 
only  thought  of:  and  which  is  vulgarly  denominated 

MOUTH-WATERING. 

Among  mankind  this  increase  of  secretion  is  seUom 
so  considerable  as  to  occasion  an  involuntary  flow  fitHa 
the  mouth ;  but  among  dogs  it  flows  freely  and  continu- 
ously ;  for  here  the  salivary  glands  are  pecoliariy  irrita- 
ble, so  that  the  animal  is  ahnost  constantly  slavering ;  die 
disdiarge  appearing  to  answer  the  purpose  of  insensiUe 
perspiration  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  which  dogs  do 
not  seem  to  possess:  a  fact  which  may  serve  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  sii^ular  complaints  to  whidi  this  ani- 
mal is  subject,  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  laid  hold 
of  by  pathologists  for  this  purpose. 

We  meet  also  occasionally  with  an  increased  secretion 
of  saliva  from  a  cause  less  obvious,  distinguished  by  a 
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sweet  or  mawkish  taste  *;  to  which  some  writers  have  Gcv.  ii. 
inveo  idle  name  of  swEET-sprrrLEf.  It  is  the  iuLcedo  |f*^*  '* 
9/utormm  of  Professor  FrBok:^.  It  mi^  possibly  exist,  at  meUhus. 
times,  as  an  idiopathic  complaint,  but  is  more  usually  ^T^ 
ooDnected  vrith  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach,  and  ac- 
oompanied  with  a  sense  of  nausea:  the  saccharine  matter 
being  formed,  perhaps,  by  a  like  assimilating  power  as 
that  possessed  by  the  kidneys  in  diabetes.  It  is  relieved 
by  magnesia,  and  other  absorbents;  but  is  most  effec^ 
tually  cured  by  an  emetic,  followed  by  warm  stomachics. 
A  lady  of  delicate  habit,  now  under  my  care,  has  been 
subject  to  this  variety  for  some  years.  It  returns  irre- 
gnlariy,  for  the  most  part  once  in  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  generally  yields  to  a  course  of  rhubarb,  taken 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
calomel.  Bloch  mentions  a  case  in  whidi  it  returned  at 
periods  stili  more  regular  §•  This  variety  of  ptyalism  is 
also  occasionally  the  result  of  a  scorbutic  diathesis,  but 
more  frequently  of  phthisis ;  and  especially  in  the  last 
st^;e,  when,  as  Frank  observes,  it  is  often  ^^  insignis  et 
ad  nauseam  usque  molesta  ||." 

Acute  ptyalism  frequently  occurs  during  dentition;  and  Acute  pty- 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sequel  or  crisis  of  other  Companies 

diseases*  dentition ; 

In  all  these,  as  I  have  already  hinted  at,  it  proves  salu«- 
tary,  and  terminates  the  disorder  that  excites  it.  Fevers  and  feren. 
^Bjrd,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  examples  of  this; 
and  the  folbwing  case  is  worth  relating: — A  lady,  aged 
tventytfoiuv  of  a  delicate  constitution,  was  attacked  with 
a  typhus,  in  the  spring  of  1 78S,  which  ran  on  for  three 
weeks.  She  appeared  to  be  in  great  danger;  but  on  the 
twentieth  day  a  sudden  and  copious  salvation  took  place 
diat  nnaccountaUy  afforded  h^  great  relief.     It  conti- 


•  Act,  Nat.  Cur.  voL  iv.  Obs.  69.  89.  vol.  v.  Obs.  71.     Degaye,  Diss,  de 
Ntt«i4  «  Ufld  SaKvs.  Menspel,  176S. 
t  Paunin'u  Cent  i.  Obs.  81. 

%  Dc  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit,  Tom.  v.  p.  69.  86.     Mannh.  8ro.  1792. 
§  Bemerkungen,  p.  SOS. 
g   Ut  supri  p.  69. 
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Gsv.Il.    nued  for  upwards  of  a  week,  the  daily  flow  from  the 
p'^tui   ""^"^  befag  never  less  thau  a  pint  and  a  quarter.     In 
meiKtut.       the  mean  while  she  increased  in  strength,  recovered  her 
^ttte!         appetite,  and  got  well. 

A  crisis  of  ^6  ^^^  numerous  instances  in  which  this  discharge 
small-pox  has  proved  equally  serviceable  about  the  acme  of  small- 
"*  ^°^^'  pox  *;  though  in  one  or  two  cases  death  has  succeeded  f. 
The  fluid  of  dropsies  is  said  to  have  been  carried  oiS* 
at  times  by  the  same  channel. 
Chronic  ro-  Jn  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  f,  there  is 
her^  re-  &  Singular  case  of  an  obstinate  vomiting  of  five  months 
Hcved.  standing  being  relieved  upon  a  return  of  salivation,  which 
for  this  period  had  ceased.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  to  be  met  with  is  related  by  Dr. 
Huxham,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  §.  The  patient 
was  a  man  aged  forty,  of  a  spave,  bilious  habit,  who  had 
an  attack  of  jaundice,  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  cholic, 
this  last  being  produced  by  drinking  too  freely  of  cider. 
Among  other  medicines  was  given  a  bolus,  containing  a 
scruple  of  jalap,  eight  grains  of  calomel,  and  a  grain  of 
opium.  Copious  dejections  followed;  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards  the  patient  complained  of  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  fences,  spat  up  a  litde  thick,  brown  saliva,  which  was 
soon  considerably  increased  in  quantity,  of  a  deep  co- 
lour, resembling  greenish  bile,  though  somewhat  thinner. 
This  flux  of  green  and  bilious  saliva  omtinued  for  about 
forty  hours;  during  which  time  the  quantity  discharged 
amounted  to  two  sextarii,  or  four  pints.  The  colour  of 
the  saliva  then  changed  to  yellow,  like  a  solution  of  gam- 
boge,  with  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity.  It  continued  of  this  colour  for  the  space  of 
forty  hours  more,  after  which  it  gradually  became  pel- 
lucid, and  the  salivation  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on. 
During  the  flow  of  the  saliva,  the  teeth  and  fauces  were 

•  Act  Nat.  Cur.  roL  th.  Obs.  109.  Fidi»  Dif>.  de  SoliTatioiK  ^ontanea^ 
prccipu^  Variolarum.    Jen.  HIS. 
t  Eiedlin,  Lin.  Med.  1696,  p.  884,    Weber,  Obfc  Med.  Fade  L 
t  Vol.  m.  p.  til. 
5  Vol.  xxxju.  1784. 
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as  green  as  if  tfa^  had  been  stained  with  verdigris,  and     Gkm«  IL 
the  teeth  retained  the  same  colour  for  a  fortnight  after      p'^'Jj,, 
the  pQralism  had  ceased.    The  patient  had  a  few  years  meiutut. 
before  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  spontaneous  saliva-  f  T^ 
tioD,  so  excessive  as  to  endanger  his  life.  In  the  present 
instance,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  dose  of  calomel 
co-<^rated  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  in 
exciting  the  discharge.     But  whatever  was  its  cause,  it 
proved  critical  both  of  th  ejaundice  and  the  cholic ;  for, 
from  the  moment  it  took  place,  the  pain  of  the  bowels 
ceased,  and  the  greenish  colour  of  the  skin  began  to  sub- 
side, the  urine  being  at  the  same  time  secreted  more 
abundantly,  and  of  a  blackish  hue. 


SPECIES  II. 
PTYALISMUS  CHRONICUS. 

INCREASED    SECRETION    OF    SALIVA    FROM    DEBILITATED 
HABIT,  AND   RELAXATION    OF   THE   SALIVARY   GLANDS. 

TiiBRE  is  another  species  of  ptyalism  which  is  worthy  of  Gbk.  II. 
our  attention,  and  consists  in  an  increased  secretion  of  ^'^•^^* 
saliva,  but  not,  strictly  speaking,  produced  by  increased 
action  of  the  salivary  glands,  but  an  habitual  relaxation 
and  debility.  To  this  species  I  have,  therefore,  given 
the  name  o(  chronic  ptyalism.  The  stimulus,  in  this  case, 
dq)ends  upon  morbid  habit  alone  "*;  and  is  an  example 
of  what  Mr.  John  Hunter  intends  by  the  phrase  stimulus 
qf  relaxatum.  It  is  often  very  distinctly  produced  by  a  How  pro- 
long and  continued  use  of  tobacco  f  whether  chewed  or 
smdked ;  and  is  said  by  Quarin  to  follow  equally  upon 


*  Sooquet,  Journ.  de  Med.  torn.  xxu.  p.  40. 
f  Harder,  Apiarium.  Obs.  43. 
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Gen.  n.    an  habitual  use  of  squills  *.     Warm  astringent  tonics,  as 

Sp«c.  II.    cinchona  and  port-wine,  will  frequently  be  found  service- 

m-^cdT       able,  as  local  applications,  or  in  the  form  of  gargles:  or 

a  few  drops  of  some  pleasant  essential  oil,  particularly 

that  of  the  cajeput  tree  (melaleuca  Leucodendron\  may 

be  taken  four  or  five  times  a  day  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 


SPECIES  III. 

PTYALISMUS  INERS. 
ISrtti^Utttg  or  ^labering^ 

INVOLUNTARY  FLOW  OF  SALIVA  FROM  A  SLUGGISHNESS  OF 
DEGLUTITION  WITHOUT  INCREASED  SECRETION. 

Gkc.  IL  There  is  a  third  species  which  belongs  to  this  genus,  in 
"^*  ■  the  present  system,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  itiert 
ptyalism,  or  ptyalism  of  inertion;  and  which  depends 
upon  a  want  of  command  or  power  over  the  muscles  of 
deglutition,  rather  than  on  any  increased  action  of  the 
salivary  excretories.  In  vulgar  language  it  is  denominated 
DRIVELLING  or  SLAVERING.  It  occurs  uuder  the  three 
following  modifications: — 

a  In&ntilis.  Of  infancy. 

0  Senilis.  Of  old  age. 

r  Morifie*  Of  dotards  or  idiots. 

Cauacf.  It  is  found  therefore,  in  three  states  of  life :  among 

infants,  before  the  will  has  acquired  a  power  over  the 
muscles  of  deglutition,  and  is  altogether  distinct  from  the 
salivary  flux  of  dentition :  in  advanced  life,  in  which  the 
will  has  lost  its  power :  and  in  idiots,  who  possess  the 
power,  but  seldom  or  never  exercise  it  In  the  first  case, 
tune  is  the  best  physician;  in  the  two  last,  no  physician 
can  be  of  any  avail. 

*  AnimadvenioDesy  &c. 
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GENUS    III. 
DYSPHAGIA. 

pain,  or  obstruction  in  swallowing;  without 
inflammation;  and,  mostly,  without  impeded 
respiration. 

It  is  necessary  to  limit  the  character  of  this  genus,  as  in  Gen.  hi. 
the  above  definition,  since  inflammatory  affections,  in  Limiution. 
whatever  part  of  the  system  they  occur,  constitute  one 
natural  order ;  and  dyspnetic  affections,  or  those  essen- 
tially impeding  the  respiration,  another  order ;  and  should, 
therefore,  be  arranged  and  considered  in  their  respec- 
tive associations :  the  former  under  the  diseases  of  the 
sanguineous  function,  and  the  latter  under  those  of  the 
respiratory. 

The  organs  chiefly  concerned  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  Organs  if- 
are  the  tongue,  the  parts  composing  the  fauces,  and  the  ^^^^ 
esophagus :  all  of  which,  when  diseased,  may  produce 
impeded  deglutition ;  and  consequently  lay  a  foundation 
for  various  species  under  this  genus.  In  Sauvages,  and 
most  of  the  Nosologists,  these  species  are  extremely 
numerous.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  them  to  the  five  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  DYSPHAGIA  CON8TRICTA,       CONSTRICTIVE  DYSPHAGY. 

2.   ATONICA,  ATONIC  DYSPHAGY. 

3.   GLOBOSA,  NERVOUS  gUINSY. 

4.   UVULOSA,  UVULAR  DYSPHAGY. 

^  ^^ tINGUOJiA,  UNGUAL  DYSPHAGY. 
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SPECIES  I. 


DYSPHAGIA  CONSTRICTA- 
fltomtvittitt  Bpt^pf^agff, 

DIFFICULTY   OF   SWALLOWING  FROM  A  PERMANENT  CON- 
TRACTION  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS, 


Gem.  IIL 
Snc.  L 
Diagnos- 


Examplei 
common* 


Usual 
course  of 
thediieue. 


Sometimes  the  diameter  of  the  canal  is  diminished  in 
particular  parts  by  fleshy  excrescences,  or  scirrhous 
tumours;  sometimes  a  scirrhous  thickening  of  its  coats 
extends  through  its  entire  length;  and  sometimes  it 
becomes  contracted  by  ossification :  independently  of  the 
casual  and  symptomatic  obstructions  which  do  not  &11 
under  our  present  survey,  produced  by  hysteria,  and 
other  spasmodic  affections ;  enthesis,  or  the  lodgement 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  interior  of  the  canal;  or  external 
tumours,  as  in  bronchocele,  or  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
pressing  against  its  sides. 

The  different  repositories  of  medical  cases  are  full  of 
examples  of  all  these :  the  scirrhous  contraction  of  the 
coats  of  the  esophagus  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent : 
which,  in  some  instances,  is  limited  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  in  others  extends  through  the  greater  part, 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  tube. 

In  one  case,  in  which  the  stricture  was  confined  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  passage,  the  author  knew  a  lady 
supported  for  twenty  years  by  food  passed  through  a 
silver  canula,  somewhat  larger  than  a  female  catheter, 
into  the  stomach.  But  this  is  an  example  of  rare  occur- 
rence :  for  the  canal  usually  grows  more  and  more  con- 
tracted, till  at  length,  if  the  life  be  preserved  so  long  by 
the  occasional  aid  of  nutritive  clysters,  the  passage  wiU 
only  admit  a  common  probe«    At  times  the  constriction 
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is  accompanied  with  internal  ulceration)  and  a  perpetual    Gcn.  III. 
formation  of  matter.  Mr.  Warner's  Cases  contain  a  strik-  jy  ^  ' 
ing  example  of  this  painful  and  distressing  complication  stricta. 
of  symptoms  in  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five ;  and  an-  ^^^^ 
other  has  lately  occurred  in  the  author's  own  practice,  phagy* 
The  patient  was  here  also  a  female,  of  a  delicate  habit,  ^^<^  *^ 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.     Rapid  was  the  progress,         ^^*^ 
and  she  was  carried  ofi'in  about  twelve  months  from  the 
first  sensation  of  a  difficulty  of  swallowing.     For  the  last 
six  months  the  passage  would  only  admit  a  bougie  of  the 
largest  size  employed  in  obstructions  of  the  urethra.  The 
bougie  would  at  timesrpiBss  with  ease;  but  at  other  times 
gave  great  pain  frt>m  the  extent  of  the  ulceration,  and  the 
lodgement  of  mucus,  scabby  crusts,  and  bloody  matter, 
which  were  occasionally  dirown  forth   in  abundance. 
During  this  painful  state  the  lady  went  through  a  period 
of  pr^nancy,  and  lived  to  bring  forth  a  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated child  that  died  a  few  months  after  birth,  and  a  fisw 
weeks  after  the  mother. 

From  the  uigent  desire  of  swallowing,  and  the  food 
being  permitted  to  descend  as  low  as  it  can,  the  latter 
often  accumulates  upon  the  mouth  of  the  stricture,  and 
the  esophagus  is  in  this  part  considerably  widened  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  which  takes  place. 

£>r.  Odier  relates  a  foitunate  case  of  a  young  noble-  Singular 
man  at  Geneva,  in  which  the  esc^hagus,  which  seems  to  ^^^ 
have  assumed  a  scirrhous  character,  had  become  dilated  favourably. 
in  this  manner  into  two  large  begs,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  and  appeared  strikingly  prominent    The  food 
he  took  commonly  remained  in  these  sacks  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  was  then  thrown  up,  but  whether  in  any 
degree  digested  we  are  not  informed.  Aft^  having  tried 
the  skill  o(  almost  every  physician  and  surgeon  in  the 
city  without  success,  the  patient  was  at  length  recom- 
mended to  swallow  hemlock  pills,  and  compress  the  pro- 
tuberance by  a  bandage  round  the  throat     As  soon  as 
the  pills  were  rejected,  which,  like  the  food,  they  were 
sure  to  be  in  an  hour  or  two,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
others,  so  as  to  have  the  hemlock  constantly  acting  on 
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sometimes 
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below  the 
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the  seat  ofthe  disease.  The  patient  soon  became  relieved, 
and  was  gradually  cured ;  the  pouches  disappeared,  the 
aliments  descended  into  the  stomach,  and  the  escyhagus 
recov^ed  its  former  calibre** 

Where  osthexia  or  an  otsific  diathesis  is  present,  the 
stricture  sometimes  assumes  a  bony  hardness  ;  and 
Metzger  gives  a  pitiable  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  die 
passage  was  so  narrow  that  the  unhappy  patient  pe- 
rished altogether  of  hungerf  •  At  times  indeed  the  eso- 
phagus has  become  entirely  imperforate  either  firom  the 
increasing  contraction,  or  the  enlargement  of  internal 
or  surrounding  tubercles :  of  the  formar,  Rhodins  re- 
lates a  singular  casef*  Examples  of  the  latter  have 
occasionally  followed  up<m  small-pox  $,  or  stnunom  in- 
durations ||. 

Inafew  instances  half  the  length  of  the  esqpk^pis  has 
been  completely  gorged  by  a  single  fleshy  or  glandiferm 
excrescence;  an  instance  of  which  is  given  in  the  £dm- 
burgh  Medical  Essays ;  the  patient  died  of  marasmoa  in 
the  seventh  month  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  The  tumour  readied 
from  the  middle  of  the  canal  to  the  cardia,  and  so 
thoroughly  blocked  it  up  that  a  probe  was  with  difficul- 
ty passed  into  the  stomach  on  examining  the  part  after 
death  f. 

It  is  a  angular  &Gt  that,  where  ulcerations  occur,  they 
mre  more  commonly  found  at  a  short  distance  above  or 
below  the  contraction  than  in  its  immediate  range ;  a  re- 
mark for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  BaiUi^  who  has 
illustrated  it  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy  by  two  distinct 
plates  **. 


•  Bduu  Med.  Com.  m.  pw  108,  Letter  from  Dr.  Odier  to  D&  Doaeuu 

f  Admt.  Med.  VoL  l  p«  17& 
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5  Act.  Hafn.  Vol  i.  Obs.  109.  Bph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  u.  Ann.  ii. 
Obs.  45. 

I  Muichart,  Din.  de  Stranul  (EMplngv  ki^imque  GoaMtm  &c.  TV 
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Of  this  dbtrefisiog  disease  U  is  often  diflScult  to  trace    Giw.  ill. 
tike  remote  cause.    And  henee  it  commeoces  without  be-  n^!!^'  ^ 

U.  con* 

mg  soffidently  attended  to,  and  makes  an  alarming  pro-  stricu. 
grcss  before  professional  advice  is  sought  for.      Some«  ^^^^^ 
Itoies  it  has  been  evidently  superinduced  by  a  n^lected  piiagy. 
catarrh ;  occasionally  by  smaU^^pox  or  syphilis ;  and  at  K«»<^ 
other  times  by  a  highly  nervous  or  spasmodic  diathesis.  ^ 
It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco*; by  the  use  of  the  datura  &rai7B0fifumt;  by  mer- 
curial preparations  improperly  introduced  into  die  sys- 
tem; by  a  habit  of  drinkmgtoo  burgely  of  cofiee,  or  any 
dber  fluid  immoderately  hot  or  coldf.    A  temporary 
contraction  of  the  esophagus  has  also  been  produced 
Iqr  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  apparendy  by  worms  lodged  in  the  hepatic 
and  common  dnct$. 

Its  cure  is  of  difficult  accomplishment    In  an  early  Mode  of 
poriod  of  the  disease  some  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
hemkdc  and  ammoniated  copper.    And  sometimes  mer- 
cury, carried  to  the  point  of  saiivatimi  H^  has  been  found 
faig^ily  serviceable. 

Where  the  disorder  depends  upon  spasmodic  action, 
odd  freezing  water  as  abeverage,  and  applied  externally, 
has  diminished  and  even  taken  off  die  morbid  effect  f  ; 
and  the  action  of  emetics,  as  recommended  by  M.  Fer- 
roin  **9  may  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary,  not  oidy  in  qus- 
modiCf  but  in  various  other  cases,  1^  relaxing  and  exr 
panding  the  afiected  tube. 

Bat  unless  either  of  these  medicines  be  had  recourse 
to  in  an  incipient  state  of  the  disease,  little  benefit  is  to 
be  expected  from  their  use.    Dr.  Munkley,  however, 

*  Sph.  Ntt  Our.  Dec.  m.  Ann.  i.  Obs.  79. 

t  Bph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  m.  Ann.  n.  Obt.  68. 

I  Bleoland,  De  sanft  et  mortxisll  (Esophagi  Structuri. 

§  Eachienbach,  Vermischter  Bemerkungen,  i. 

I  Rash.  Inqoiriea  and  Obserrationa.  Briabane^  Sdect  Cases.  Dobson, 
WMkaH  Obaaraftlont  and  tnqufarieii  yjl 

i  MonUU  Memoirea  de  Pani.  Todie»  Dili.  Adversaria  Med.  Pract.  Hafh. 
17«9. 

•*  Memolres  de  Paris. 
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D.  con* 
stricta. 
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tive dy»- 
phagy. 

Cured  by 
mercury. 


Use  of  the 
bougie. 


Bead's 
stomach  sy* 
ringe  may 
be  advanta- 
geously em- 
plpyed. 


Description. 


relates  one  case  of  great  severity  and  some  years  stand- 
ing, in  which  mercury  carried  to  the  efiect  of  ptyalism; 
proved  perfecdy  successful.  The  patient  was  a  female 
of  about  forty  years  old,  and,  at  the  time  of  admission  into 
Oq/s  Hospital,  was  incapable  of  swallowing  any  thing 
but  the  thinnest  liquids,  and  even  these  in  only  a  very 
small  quantity*  She  was  greatly  emaciated ;  her  voice 
was  hoarse ;  and  her  brefUbhing  very  considerably  dis- 
turbed. She  was  salivated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  influence  of  this  process  for  nearly  six 
weeks ;  and  as  the  time  advanced  all  her  symptoms  gra* 
dually  disappeared ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  she 
went  out  of  the  hospital  perfectly  cured*. 

Neither  hemlock  nor  mercury,  however,  will  answer 
in  the  greater  number  of  confirmed  cases.  And  even 
from  the  first,  while  these  are  employed  as  auxiliaries, 
the  chief  dependence  has  hitherto  been,  as  in  strictures 
of  most  other  dilatable  and  highly  sensible  canals,  upon 
the  bougie ;  which,  from  an  early  state  of  the  disease, 
should  be  introduced  twice  a-day,  of  as  large  a  volume 
as  the  patient  can  bear  without  much  uneasiness,  and  in- 
creased in  its  diameter  as  often  as  an  increase  can  be 
borne. 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  recommending  instead  of  this 
the  ingenious  stomach  sjrringe,  invented  by  Mr.  Read, 
for  diluting  and  washing  away  various  poisons  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  whether  by  design  or  accident.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  instrument  has  thus  fiur  ever  been  ap- 
plied to,  or  thought  of  for  this  purpose,  but  it  appears 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  joint  object  of  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  the  esophagus  by  a  gradual  pressure,  and 
of  conveying  any  quantity  of  liquid  food  that  may  be 
desirable.  The  instrument,  as  brought  into  notice  4)y 
Mr.  Jukes,  consists  of  an  elastic-gum  tube,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  terminating  in  the  lower  extremity,  or  that 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  in  a  minute  globe  of  ivory 
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with  vartotis  perfin^tions,  which  for  the  present  par*    Otir.lll. 
pose  must  be  omitted,  and  fitted  at  the  upper  end  ei*  £>,  ^  * 
ther  by  a  screw. or  a  plug  to  an  elastic  bottle  of  sufficient  J^™^. 
size  to  contain  at  least  a  quart  of  liquid,  with  a  stopKX>dc  uve  dys- 
fitted  to  it,  as  in  the  hydrocele  bottle.     Instead  of  the  v^' 
bottle  a  pewter  syringe  may  be  adapted,  of  equal  capa- 
cily,  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 

The  bottle  or  syringe  being  filled  with  warm  water  and 
fitted  to  the  tube  already  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
the  mouth  or  a  nostril,  on  turning  the  stop-cock  the  water 
or  other  liquid  may  easily  be  forced  into  the  stomach, 
and  withdrawn  by  a  reverse  action:  and  hence  laudanum, 
or  any  other  poison  capable  of  dilution,  may  be  pumped 
up  in  a  diluted  state  till  the  stomach  is  entirely  unlctttd- 
ed ;  and  liquid  food  may  be  introduced  to  any  extent  at 
option.  Mr.  Jukes  has  tried  the  instrument  on  himself, 
as  well  as  on  various  patients,  with  complete  success,  in 
one  or  two  cases  after  ten  drachnis  of  laudanum  had 
be^i  swallowed  for  the  purpose*. 


SPECIES  II. 

DYSPHAGIA  ATONICA. 

atonic  Bvi^pl^atv* 

DIFFICULTY  OF  SWALLOWING   FROM    DEBILITY   OF  THE 
MUSCLES    OF   DEGLUTITION. 

Thb  external  tunic  of  the  esophagus  is  muscular,  and    Gn^*  'I'* 
the  muscular  jBbres  are  both  transverse  and  longitudi-  Economy  * 
naL    The  protrusion  of  the  food  from  the  fauces  into  of  degiuU- 
Ihe  stomach  commences  in  the  action  of  the  circular  fi- 
bres of  the  pharynx,  which  contract  in  succession,  and 


*  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  No.  xlviii.  p 
SS4. 
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in  a  downward  direction;  and  as  thb  direction  is  conti- 
nued to  the  muscalar  fibres  of  the  esophagus,  the  swal^ 
lowed  morsel  is  carried  forward  into  the  stomach  by  a 
progressive  or  peristaltic  propulsion. 

Now  in  all  cases  of  debility  in  the  muscles  of  dilu- 
tion, the  contractile  action  of  their  fibres,  and  conse- 
quently their  propulsive  power,  is  lost  or  enfeebled,  and 
a  difficulty  of  swallowing  must  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. Persons  of  a  nervous  or  irritable  temperam^it 
are  most  subject  to  this  species.  Like  the  last,  it  is  often 
brought  on  by  long  continued  and  neglected  catarrhs ; 
and  occasionally  by  a  habit  of  drinking  very  hot  fluids, 
as  tea  or  coflfee. 

The  cure  may  be  attempted  by  repeated  blisters  to  the 
throat  and  chest,  which  stimulate  from  without ;  and  by 
tonic  and  astringent  gargles,  as  of  alum^  x^atechn,  rha- 
tany,  port-wine,  and  decoction  of  cinchona,  whidi  stinm- 
late  from  within. 

For  the  same  reason  the  warm  and  stimulating  siala- 
gogues  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  as  the  root  of 
the  pyrethrum,  the  leaves  of  the  imperatoria,  or  master- 
wort,  and  the  bark  of  the  mezereon:  or,  where  a  slighter 
irritation  is  required,  the  root  of  the  arum  Maadatum  or 
wake-robin.  In  paralytic  afiections  of  the  tongue  and 
&uces,  Boerhaave  recommends  the  use  of  gum  mastick 
(the  resinous  exudation  of  the  pistachialjentiscuSf  Linn.), 
but  of  itself  it  is  too  inert,  though  it  makes  a  good 
dentifrice,  and  is  still  very  largely  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  hands  of  Boerhaave,  indeed,  it  was  com- 
monly united  with  ginger,  or  some  other  warm  aromatic. 
A  few  drops  of  some  of  the  more  grateful  essential  oils,  as 
juniper,  carraway,  lavender,  and  particularly  cajeput,  as 
already  recommended  in  chronic  ptyalism,  will  oft^i  be 
found  a  simple  and  pleasant  remedy,  if  taken  on  a  lump 
of  sugar  three  or  four  times  arday. 

A  draught  of  cold  water  drunk  frequentiy  during  the 
day-time,  and  especially  at  night  and  morning,,  has  also 
as  a  tonic  been  frequently  found  useful.  And  if  the  habit 
be  relaxed  or  irritable,  the  same  tonic  plan  should  be 
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rendered  genmil  as  well  as  local:  and  be  especially  com-  Gm.  IIL 
bined  with  exercise,  sea-air,  and  sea-badiing:  hard  study  ^f^^^^ 
Dmst  be  relinquished,  and  if  possible,  anxiety  of  mind.     Atoaic 

dyiphagy. 


SPECIES  IIL 
DYSPHAGIA  GLOBOSA. 

DIPriCinUBT  OF  SWALLOWING  FROM  WIND  IN  THE  STO- 
MACH, SPASBffODICALLT  COMPRESSED  INTO  THE  FEEL- 
OTG  OF  A  BALL  ASCENDING  INTO  THE  ESOPHAGUS, 
AMD    raODUCING  A  SENSE  OF  STRANGULATION. 

From  this  feeling  of  a  hard  ball  in  the  throat,  the  spe-    Giv.  in. 

cies  is  in  the  present  sj^tem  distinguidied  by  the  specific  s^^yros.* 

name  ofghbosa.    It  is  peculiarly  common  to  persons  of 

a  nervous  or  spasmodic  temperament :  and  is  hence  called 

by  Dr.  Darwin  and  many  odier  writers  globus  hyttericusj 

and  by  Dr.  Heberden  nervous  quinst^.    It  is  the  cfmte  de 

la  btette  of  the  Fr^ch. 

Most  frequently  it  occurs  as  a  mere  ^mptom  of  the  Causes. 
hysteric  or  hypochondriacal  afiection;  and  on  diis  ac- 
count is  r^rded  as  such  alone  by  many  Nosologists.  It 
is,  however,  often  to  be  traced  in  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sioiif  aa  fear,  grie^  and  anger,  especially  in  3ro«i^  sut>» 
jects  whose  paasions  have  never  been  disciplined ;  and  at 
times  exhibits  so  much  vidence  as  to  threaten  sufibci^ 
tioou  In  nervous  habits  I  have  frequemfy  met  with  it  as 
a  imre  idiopathic  alfection :  and,  in  a  few  instances,  in 
persons  who  were  not  thus  ccxistttBtionally  predisposed 
teiiL 

Two  clergymen  of  thb  metrc^>e}i6,   who  bear  sen  SinguUr 
equally  high  character  fcr  pulpit  eloquence,  and  have  a  *n<^°^* 
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Gks,  III.  very  sufficient  self-possession,  have  been  occasionally 
D  ^teboMu  "^^^'  '"y  ^^^  ^'^^  some  years  in  consequence  of  this 
Nervous  complaint  One  of  them  has  most  commonly  been  at- 
qumsy.  tacked  during  dinner ;  the  regular  action  of  the  muscles, 
in  swallowing,  being  converted,  from  debility  of  the 
organ,  into  the  irregular  action  of  spasm.  The  other 
received  the  first  paroxysm  while  reading  the  service  in 
his  own  parish-church,  and  was  incapable  of  proceeding 
with  it.  In  this  case  the  regular  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  glottis  in  speaking,  excited  irregular  action  in  those 
of  the  esophagus  from  contiguous  sympathy.  And  the 
effect  was  so  considerable,  that  when  the  clergyman 
came  to  the  same  passage  of  the  Liturgy  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  again,  for  he  found  he 
could  not  get  through  it.  But  he  preached  with  as  much 
fluency  as  ever;  and  this  too  with  nothing  more  than  a 
syllabus  of  his  discourse  before  him.  It  was  many  weeks 
before  he  could  summon  courage  to  make  another  attempt 
in  the  desk :  and  his  first  effort  was  even  then  made  in 
another  church  and  before  another  congr^adon.  In 
this  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed :  and  he  has  now 
entirely  overcome  the  morbid  habit 
Remedy  at  In  both  these  cases  I  have  found  the  most  effectual 
I  e  moment,  ^.^m^jy  ^^  ^j^^  moment  to  be  a  tumbler  of  cold  water 
swallowed  gradually,  and  the  application  of  a  handker- 
chief dipped  in  cold  water  to  the  throat  The  spasm 
thus  counteracted  soon  ceases ;  and,  in  the  cases  before 
us,  has  returned  not  only  less  frequently,  but  with  far 
General  less  violence.  Yet,  during  the  intervals,  general  tonics, 
♦«,»  *  ^  jj^j^^  ^^^  ^^  regi^ar  hours,  and  as  much  as  possible 
horse  exercise,  have  been  had  recourse  to^  and  contri- 
buted their  respective  services. 

The  usual  antispasmodics,  as  volatile  alkali,  ether, 
camphor,  assafoetida,  and  even  laudanum,  had  formerly 
been  tried,  but,  I  was  told,  with  little  success. 

When  ether  is  had  recourse  to,  whether  in  this  or 
any  other  affection,  the  best. means  of  dissolving  it  is  a 
preparation  little  known  in  our  own  country,  but  which 
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Is  introdaced  into  the  current  French  Pharmacopoeia*  Gw.  iir. 

under  the  name  of  Oleum  de  vitelUs  ovi,  obtained  by  j^'^fobiL 

evaporating  the  mixed  yolks  of  ^;gs  to  about  half;  the  Nervous 

oil  is  produced  from  this  by  pressure:  but  it  must  be  ^^\ 

afterwards  filtered  through  paper  to  become  refined.  white  of* 


SPECIES  IV. 
DYSPHAGIA  UVULOSA. 
''         tabular  Bn^pl^asp. 

SWAIXOWINO  OBSTRUCTED  OR  TROUBLESOME  FROM  RE- 
LAXATION AND  ENLARGEMENT,  OR  FROM  DESTITU- 
TION   OF   THE    UVULA. 

The  uvula  is  sometimes  enlarged  from  inflammation;    ?'**^ 
but  in  such  case  the  disease,  for  reasons  already  stated,  How  dutin^ 
belongs  to  another  class.    In  the  inflammatory  state  the  f^^^ 
uvula  is  hot,  acutely  painful,   of  a  red  or  livid  colour,  flammatioiL 
and  deviates,  as  it  enlarges,  from  its  proper  form.     In 
the  species  before  us,  its  natural  form  and  colour  are 
scarcely  interfered  with,    excepting  that,    as  it  grows 
larger  and  longer,  it  also  grows  paler.  It  is  soft^  relaxed, 
aod  edematous. 

The  complaint,  therefore,  in  this  variety  requires  to  Medicd 
be  treated  with  spirituous  and  astringent  stimulants.  *  ^^'^ 
Gargles  of  alum  or  port-wine  form,  perhaps,  the  best 
local  applications:  and  should  be  combined  with  cathar- 
tics and  general  tonics.  If  the  disease  do  not  yield  to 
this  plan,  the  elongated  and  pendulous  part  must  be  ex- 
tirpated. 

In  a  few  rare  instances  the  uvula  and  even  the  tonsib 

'I  ■  I    I  ■  ■      I  

*  Codex  Medicamenttrius  awt  Phmnacopoeia  GaUica.  Paris,  1818. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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Gmc.  III.    become  hard  and  cartilaginous*;  and  in  such  cases  the 
ix'uruiaML  Jworbid  portion  must  be  removed  by  the  knife  instead  of 
UTular         by  a  ligature,  as  ordinarily  recommended f, 
°yf*^*^'         The  uvula  in  its  natural  state  appears  to  assist  in 
swallowing,  and  to  direct  the  food  to  its  proper  channeL 
^^1^^      And  hence,  when  from  ulceration  or  any  other  cause  it 
the  uTuk      becomes  lost  or  deficient,  the  act  of  deglutition  is  ren- 
{^^■"^      dered  troublesome  and  even  difficult^^  though  not  so 
much  so  as  in  the  enlargement  and  illapse  of  this  organ. 
In  this  case  the  healing  art  can  administer  nothing,  and 
habit  becomes  the  only  physician.   There  are  examples, 
however,  in  the  medical  repositories  of  so  total  a  loss  of 
the  uvula  from  gangrene,  or  the  barbarous  cruel^  of 
cutting  out  the  tongue,  that  the  sad  sufferer  has  been 
compelled  to  force  the  food  in  every  meal  into  the  esopha- 
gus with  his  fore-finger.  t 


SPECIES  V. 
DYSPHAGIA  LINGUOSA. 

SWALLOWING  OBSTRUCTED,  OR  TROUBLESOME  FROM  PRO- 
TRUSION OA  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Gnr.  IIL    This  species  exhibits  itself  under  the  two  foUowinir 
forms  or  vaneties : 

a  Exsertoria.  Tongue  extended  from  the  mouth. 
Lolling  tongue,  often  with  enlargement  of  its  sub* 
stance. 

P  Ranula.  Intumescence  of  the  salivary  glands  or 

Frog-tongue.        ducts. 

•  Jaegeo,  Chinirgische  Ctutelen,  Band.  IL 

t  Sharp,  Critical  Enquiry,  &c.  Ch.  vi.  Siebold,  Chirurgisches,  Tagebacb. 
K.78,88. 

4  Act  Erudit.  Dpi.  1717,  p.  406.  Salmulb,  Obsarvatienet  Medicie. 
Cent.  ui.  Obt.  6. 
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It  is  necessary,  as  in  the  last  species,  to  distinguish    Gkw.  III. 
both  these  afiections  from  inflammatory  enlargements.  ^^*Lin^ 
The  variety  before  us  is  often  produced  by  an  improper  guosa  ex- 
nse  of  mercury  or  other  metallic  poisons,  and  may  be  ^^^ 
treated  as  the  enlarged  uvula.  tongue. 

M.  Magendie,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Philomathic  So-  Singukr 
ciety  of  Paris,  for  September  1817,  quotes  the  case  of  '^raUo^ring 
a  Jew,  who  was  able  to  double  liis  tongue  backwards,  ^  tongue. 
and  plunge  it  with  the  greatest  ease  into  the  pharynx : 
and  tells  us  of  a  child  who  acquired  tlie  same  power  by 
imitating  the  Jew.  The  first  efforts  of  the  child  were  un- 
successful: but  at  length  he  ruptured  the  frasnulum,  and 
a  hemorrhage  ensued,  which  nevertheless  did  not  alarm 
the  boy,  for  he  found,  from  that  moment,  that  he  could 
pursue  the  imitation  more  perfectly ;  till,  by  continued 
repetition,  he  too  acquired  the  singular  faculty  of  swal- 
lowing, in  the  same  manner,  his  own  tongue,  without 
the  least  inconvenience  to  his  respiration. 

This  variety  sometimes  occurs  as  the  result  of  lesion  or  Kifecu  of 
injury  to  the  tongue.  M.  Manoury  has  a  case  of  this  sort,  ^^»"«*y' 
in  which  the  tongue  suffered  so  much  mischief  and  was 
become  so  enlarged,  that  not  the  smallest  particle  of  food 
could  pass  by  the  mouth :  and  the  patient  was  entirely 
supported  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  thrust  through  the 
nostrils  into  the  esophagus,  by  means  of  which  nutritive 
fluids  were  conveyed  into  the  stomach*. 

Bat  the  substance  of  the  tongue  under  this  variety  is  Not  always 
not  always  enlarged.     M.  Foumier  knew  a  handsome  Sboi^ 
yoang  woman,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  although  she  dong^eA 
had  a  long  neck,  had  a  slender  and  still  longer  tongue,^ 
insomuch  that  she  could  protrude  and  extend  it  to  her 
bosom  without  stooping  her  head.     And  he  tells  us  of 
another  female  whom  he  saw  at  Berlin,  with  a  tongue 
astonishingly  wide  but  as  thin  as  a  cat's.     When  this 
woman  laughed,  the  tongue  covered  the  whole  of  her 
mouth,  and  hung  out  like  folds  of  drapery.     It  was  al- 

*  Journ.  de  Med.  Tom.  lzzxti. 
H  2 
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Gkk.  iil   ways  cold,  and  communicated  a  most  frigorific  sensa^ 
A  iTlin^*     tion  to  the  hand  of  another  person  *. 
guoM  Ra.         The  Ranula,  or  Jr<^'tongue  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
p"^^  said  to  be  an  enlargement  of  Wharton's  duct;  and  often 

tongue.  possesses  a  scrophulous  character  f .  M.  Justamond  has 
removed  it  by  a  strong  solution  of  alum:  but  it  will 
sometimes  advance,  though  slowly,  to  an  imperfect  sup- 
puration. From  the  danger  of  wounding  the  salival 
ducts,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  abscess  to  open  spontane- 
ously :  but  if  it  be  opened  by  the  lancet,  the  incision 
should  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  the  tongue  be 
carefully  held  up  during  the  operation. 

The  irritation  and  enlargement  proceeds  occasionally 
from  a  morbid  secretion  of  calculous  or  ossific  matter. 
M.  Foumier  records  the  case  of  a  stone  which  was  hereby 
formed  under  the  tongue  of  a  man  only  thirty-sevea 
years  of  age,  and  at  length  acquured  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  It  was  accompanied  with  great  pain  and  profuse 
salivation :  but  the  disease  yielded  to  a  removal  of  the 
morbid  concretion  J. 
Wnfia  In  the  valuable  manuscript-commentary  upon  the  au- 

Ranula.  thor's  volume  of  Nosology  by  his  distinguished  friend 
Dr.  Perceval,  of  Dublin,  adverted  to  in  the  introduc- 
tion, is  the  following  notice  of  a  severe  case  of  ranula 
produced  by  cold  upon  mercury :  "  A  horrid  case  of 
dysphagia  linguosa  has  lately  occurred  in  a  young  girl, 
who  took  a  large  drink  of  cold  water  whilst  her  mouth 
was  sore  from  mercury.  The  protruded  tongue  lolled 
out  on  the  chin,  and  was  half  cut  through  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lower  teeth.  The  ulcer  was  exceedingly  foul: 
but  its  appearance  soon  changed  for  the  better  by  the 
use  of  mel  rosae  and  carbonas  ferri." 

•  Diet  det  Sciencet  Medlcalet.  Ait.  Cas.  Raret. 

f  Alii^  Obterrationes  Chiniig.  Fasdc.  I. 

\  Diet,  des  Sciencet  Medicales.  Art  Cas.  Rares. 
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GENUS   IV. 

DIPSOSIS. 
DIorlitli  €ttiv^U 

TH£  DESIRE  FOR   DRINKING  EXCESSIVE  OR  IMPAIRED. 

Between  the  present  and  the  ensuing  genus,  entitle     Gm.  IV. 
UMOSis,  or  MORBID  APPETITE,  there  is  a  close  natural 
connection,   though  their  position  is  in  different  and 
even  distinct  organs. 

The  sense  of  hunger  is  well  known  to  be  seated  in  the  9*"^^^ 
stomach;   and  that  of  thirst  in  the  throat  or  fauces,  ence be- 
Yet  thouffh  we  can  trace  the  orfirans  in  which  these  fa-  J''*®" 

1-.1  I-  11  P        -,    hunger  and 

cutties  reside,  we  are  to  this  moment  totally  unacquainted  thirst  im. 
with  the  causes  of  their  difference.  And  though  we  ^^^^^ 
ghre  them  the  name  of  sensations,  they  have  none  of  the 
characteristics  which  the  term  sensation  imports  as  ap- 
fSedL  to  any  other  part  of  the  system,  or  as  derived  from 
any  particular  set  of  nerves  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
In  the  local  senses,  as  those  of  sight,  smeD,  taste,  and 
hearing,  we  can  trace  the  respective  nerves  from  which 
diese  respective  feelings  proceed.  In  the  seats  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  trace  no  other  nerves 
than  those  which  are  common  to  the  sensation  of  touch; 
and  we  know  of  no  modification  of  these  nerves  that  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  new  sensorial  power :  for  hunger  and 
thirst  are  not  touch,  any  more  than  they  are  sight,  or 
smell,  or  taste,  or  hearing.  Within  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  they  are  both  pleasurable  sensations :  but,  like 
aU  other  pleasurable  sensations,  they  become  acutely 
painful  when  raised  to  an  extreme. 


f 
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These  sen- 
sations how 
quenched. 


In  this  obscurity  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  various  hypotheses  should  have  been  de- 
vised to  account  for  these  sensations :  thus,  the  feeling 
of  hunger  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Willis  to  acid  va- 
pours generated  in  the  stomach;  by  Dr,  CuUen,  to  an 
uneasy  contraction  of  this  viscus  when  no  longer  dis- 
tended; and,  by  others,  to  the  stimulus  of  the  gastric  juice* 
In  like  manner  thirst  has  been  attributed  to  a  diminished 
or  exhausted  power  of  secretion  in  the  salivary  or  buccal 
glands ;  to  the  stimulus  of  salt,  or  other  acrid  matters 
taken  by  the  mouth,  and  lodged  in  the  follicles  or  ducts 
of  the  same  glands ;  and  to  acrimonious  materials  in  the 
stomach  sympathetically  aiTect'mg  the  fauces.  In  all 
these  conjectures  there  is  ingenuity,  but  no  satisfactory 
elucidation.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous  | 
and  none  of  them  entitled  to  adoption.  In  thirst,  there 
is,  perhaps,  always  a  sense  of  driness  in  the  fauces;  and 
yet  driness  of  this  organ  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause 
of  thirst;  at  least  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  driness:  for  there  is 
sometimes  but  little  thirst,  where  the  tongue,  to  its  very 
roots,  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  dry  crust,  as  in  the 
acme  of  continued  fevers;  while  it  is  often  vehement 
under  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  and  intolerable 
on  a  surcharged  stomach,  when  the  tongue  and  fauces 
have  no  driness  whatever. 

The  common  modes  of  quenching  these  agonising  sen- 
sations are  well  known  to  be  eating  and  drinking :  yel 
when  these  cannot  be  indulged  in,  there  are  other  modes 
that  may  answer  as  a  substitute.  Thus  violent  pressure 
against  tlie  coats  of  the  stomach,  whether  externally  or 
internally,  is  well  known  to  take  off  the  gnawing  sensa^ 
tion  of  hunger ;  and  stimulating  the  fauces^  to  take  off 
the  burning  faintness  of  thirst.  It  is  on  this  last  ac- 
count that  chewing  a  mouthful  of  hay,  alone,  or  merely 
moistened  with  water,  proves  so  refreshing  to  a  tired 
hprse,  and  is  found  so  serviceable  when  we  dare  not  al- 
low him,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  stage,  to  slake  bis  thirst 
in  the  natural  way.      Savages  and  savage  beasts  are 
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eqioally  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  pressure  in  the  case  of    Gnr.  IV. 
hfmiger,  and  resort  to  it  upon  all  occasions  where  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  taking  off  the  pain  in  the  usual 
way.     The  manis  or  pangolm,  that  swallows  its  food  ^'*^'* 
wbde,  will  swallow  stones,  or  coals,  or  any  other  sub-  iTS^en 
stance,  if  it  cannot  obtain  nutriment ;  not  that  its  in^  hunger  by 
stinct  deceives  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  beatu! 
a  pressure  as  may  blunt  the  sense  of  hunger  which  it 
finds  intolerable.     Almost  all  carnivorous  beasts  pursue 
the  same  method ;  and  a  mixed  mass  of  pieces  of  coat, 
stone,  slate,  and  earth,  or  other  hard  materials,  is  often 
met  with  in  the  stomach  of  ostriches,  cassowaries,  and 
even  toads.    Hie  Kamscadale  obtains  the  same  end  by  '^^  «>"« 
swallowing  saw-dust;  and  some  of  the  northern  Asiatic  ^ui  tribes. 
tribes,  by  a  board  placed  on  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
and  rudely  laced  behind  with  cords,  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  uneasiness.     In 
our  own  country  we  often  have  recourse  to  a  similar  ex- 
pedient, and  only  exchange  the  tightened  stomach-board 
for  a  tightened  handkerchie£ 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  temporarily  to  overcome  these  Overcome 
natural  sensations  without  the  natural  means:  and  the  ^^!^^|^^ 
passions  of  the  mind  have  as  strong  an  influence  on  both 
as  any  of  the  substitutes  just  adverted  to.     Thus  both 
are  completely  lost  beneath  the  sudden  communication  of 
news  that  overwhelms  us  with  grief  or  disappointment. 
So,   Van  Helmont  tells  us,  that,  haj^ning  to  dislocate 
hl$  ancle  while  walking  with  a  good  appetite  to  dine 
with  a  friend,  his  appetite  immediately  forsook  him;  but 
returned  as  soon  as  tlie  joint  was  replaced,  though  the 
pain  continued  for  some  time  with  little  alteration.  There  Tbirstin- 
are  some  passions,  however,  as  those  of  rage  and  eager  ^^^  ^ 
desire,  which,  while  they  repel  the  sense  of  hunger,  in-  ^^^ 
orease  that  of  thirst     But  they  prove  equally  the  close 
eomiection  of  both  feelings  with  the  state  of  the  nervous 
sysftem  generally;  and  the  strong  and  extensive  influence 
which  is  sympathetically  exaxised  over  Ihem. 

MoBBiD  THIRST,  as  a  genus,  is  new  to  the  science  of  Morbid 
Nosology;  am)  hence  the  two  species  which  belong  to  it  f^u^^ 


^ 
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Gek.  IV.  have  hitherto,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  separated 
from  each  other  and  thrown  loosely  into  remote  parts  of 
the  classification.  Dr.  Young,  however  offers  an  excep- 
tion to  this  remark:  for,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy, 
he  has  united  them  under  a  common  head.  The  genus 
being  new,  it  has  hence  been  necessary  to  create  a  new 
name  for  it:  and  that  of  Dipsosis,  from  JTii^ao),  "  to  thirst," 
has  appeared  not  only  most  pertinent,  but  most  conso- 
nant with  the  nomenclature  in  common  use,  which  has 
naturalized  various  terms  derived  from  the  same  root;  as 
adipsia,  polydipsia,  phobodipsia ;  this  last  being  a  83rno- 
nym  for  hydrophobia. 

The  two  species  of  the  genus  are  the  following : — 

1.  DIPSOSIS  AVENS,  IMMODERATE  THIRST. 

2. EXPERS,  THIRSTLESSNESS. 


SPECIES  L 
DIPSOSIS  AVENS. 

CONSTANT  DESIRE   OF   DRINKING;   WITH  A   SENSE  OF 
DRINESS   IN   THE   MOUTH   AND  THROAT. 

Gtir.  IV.    Simple  thirst  is  a  natural ; — immoderate,   or  inextin- 

Spic.  I.     guishable  thirst,  a  morbid  feeling.  Yet  even  the  latter  is 

less  frequently  an  idiopathic  disease  than  an  individual 

symptom  of  some  other  complaint,  or  some  peculiar  state 

of  body,  the  removal  of  which  will  alone  effect  its  cure. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  it  under  the  first 

of  these  two  forms ;  and  it  is  hence  necessary  to  assign 

it  a  distinct  plac6  in  a  System  of  Nosology. 

Striking  in-        I  have  at  this  time  under  my  care  a  young  lady  of 

i*l«o«wWc      ^^^^  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  other  respects  in  good 

dipcotia. 
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health,  who  is  tormented  with  a  thirst  so  perpetual  that    Gn.  iv. 
no  kind  or  quantity  of  beverage  seems  to  quench  it  for  p^J^^ 
more  than  a  few  minutes.     Emetics  and  purgatives  have  Avem. 
hem  tried  in  vain.     Squills  and  other  nauseating  expec-  ^,S^ 
torants  seem  to  promise  more  success.    It  tins  now  lasted 
Sot  several  weeks. 

The  most  grateful  palliatives  are  the  vegetable  acids, 
and  especially  acescent  fruits,  and  a  decoction  of  sorrel- 
leaves  (rumex  acetosa  Lin.)  slightly  inspissated  with  gum 
Arabic  or  some  other  mucilage,  and  sweetened  to  meet 
the  palate.  Liquorice,  which  among  the  Greeks  had  so 
high  a  reputation  for  quenching  thirst  as  to  be  honoured 
with  the  name  of  aJ/^^ov,  "the  thirst  extinguisher,**  has 
Uttle  or  no  effect  And  it  is  most  probably  true,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  CuUen,  that  it  only  acts  in  this  manner 
when  the  root  is  well  chewed,  by  which  means  the  sali* 
vary  excretories  become  stimulated  to  an  increased  se> 
cretion  of  fluid. 

In  a  foreign  medical  miscellany  we  have  reported  to  us 
a  case  of  the  same  kind,  brought  on  by  drinking  a  cold 
beverage  during  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever  that  continued 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth''^.  And  in  another  foreign 
journal  we  have  an  account  of  this  disease  as  epidemic 
among  children  f . 

The  quantity  actually  drunk  is  sometimes  enormous.  Qmntity 
Four  hundred  pints  of  wine  and  water  have,  in  some  ^g,, 
eases,  been  swallowed  daily. 


As  a  symptom,  excessive  thirst  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Syn^oni»- 
hot  fit  of  fevers,  in  dropsy,  dysentery,  diabetes,  dia- 
rrhoea, and  other  discharges.  It  is  also  frequently  excited 
in  wet-nurses  as  soon  as  the  child  takes  hold  of  the  nipple; 
but  perhaps  is  felt  most  intolerably  under  the  torture 
inflicted  to  compel  a  confession  of  guilt ;  in  which  case 
it  is  sud  to  form  the  worst  part  of  the  su£kring^. 


*  HenermoBn,  Bemerkungen,  i.  p.  SB. 
t  Gazette  de  Sante,  1777,  p.  OS. 
t  Pecklin,  lib.  ui.  Obs.  89. 
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SPECIES  II. 

DIPSOSIS  EXPERS- 

CONSTANT  WANT   OF  THIRST. 

Gnr.  IV.    Considering  that  thirst  is  a  natural  feeling,  and  con- 
templating the  vehemence  of  this  feeling  when  extreme, 
it  is  not  a  little  extraordinaigr  that  instances  of  its  total 
Some  ani-     absence  should  ever  occur.    Yet  there  are  many  ani- 
drink.  ^^    mals,  and  wiurm-blooded  animals  too,  that  never  require 
drink,  and  consequently  never  thirst:  as  mice,  quails, 
parrots.     Here,  however,  the  want  of  thirst  or  desire  to 
drink,  is  a  natural  condition  in  the  economy  of  these  ani* 
Thintlets-    mals.     In  man,  and  animals  constituted  like  man,  with 
J2^**|[**'  a  constitutional  proneness  to  thirst,  and  an  instinctive 
disease.        urgency  to  quench  it  by  drinking,  this  want  of  desire 
can  never  take  place  without  disease.     Nor  are  the  cases 
^MBSf^    in  which  it  occurs  by  any  means  frequent     Sauvages, 
however,  mentions  two  instances  that  occurred  to  him* 
self.    In  the  one,  the  patient,  a  learned  and  excellent 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Toulouse,  never  thirsted, 
and  passed  months  at  a  time  without  drinking  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer :   in  the  other  the  pa- 
tient, who  was  a  female  of  a  warm  and  irascible  tem- 
perament, abstained  from  drinking  for  forty  days,  not 
having  the  smallest  degree  of  thirst  through  the  wh<Je 
of  this  period  *,  Neergaard,  as  quoted  by  Blumenbach, 
has  furnished  us  with  other  examples  f:  and  M.  Four- 


*  NosoL  Method,  vol  i.  p.  770,  4to  edit 

f  Blumenb.  Physiol,  sect.  xxi.  S22.— J.  W.  Neergaard  Veigleicbeiide 
Anatomic  und  Physiologic  des  Verdenungswerkzenge^  &c 
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nier  informs  us,  that  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  Gnr.  iv. 
reached,  not  long  since,  the  age  of  forty-eight,  without  ^"^'  '^ 
ever  having  drank  of  any  fluid,  or  been  thirsty;  but  he 
was  accustomed  to  eat  voraciously*  It  is  singular  that 
he  should  have  died  of  dropsy  of  the  chest,  apparently 
the  result  of  a  second  bleeding  for  some  accidentid 
malady  *. 


•  Diet  det  Sciences  Medicalei,  Art.  Cbs.  Rtnib 
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GENUS    V. 

LIMOSIS. 
fiHovtit^  Appetite* 

THE  APPETITE  FOR  FOOD   IMPAIRED,    EXCESSIVE,    OR 
DEPRAVED. 

GxM.  V.  The  sensation  of  hunger,  as  observed  already,  is  seated 
in  the  stomach ;  and,  like  that  of  thirst,  is  a  natural  or 
instinctive  desire.  It  may,  however,  become  diseased, 
and  lose  its  natural  character ;  and  this  in  various  ways, 
and  accompanied  with  various  sets  of  symptcnns ;  each 
of  which  lays  a  foundation  for  a  distinct  species.  Like 
the  species  of  the  last  genus,  however,  they  have  hither- 
to  in  most  Nosologies  been  omitted,  or  loosely  scattered 
over  different  parts  of  the  classification,  though  they 
evidently  belong  to  a  common  family,  and  should  be 
contemplated  in  a  concentrated  view.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose they  are  now  united  under  the  banners  of  a  sin^e 
genus,  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of 
LIMOSIS  from  >ufMg^  <^  hunger,"  being  the  root  of  various 
terms  current  in  the  medical  vocabulary;  as,  bulimia, 
alimia,  alimon,  alimonia,  alimentum ;  though  the  three 
last  have  been  commonly  mis -derived  by  £e  lexicogra- 
phers from  aloj  <<  to  nourish :"  unless  ah  itself  be  from 
the  same  source. 

The  specks  that  properly  appertain  to  it  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  LIMOSIS  AVENS,  VORACITY. 

2.  EXPERS,  LONG  FASTING. 

3.  PICA,  DEPRAVED  APPETITE. 

4. CARDIALGIA,  HEART-BURN,  WATER-BRASH. 

5.  FLATUS,  FLATULENCY. 

6.  -' EMESI8,  SICKNESS,  VOMITING. 

7.  DYSPEPSIA,  INDIGESTION. 
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SPECIES   I. 

LIMOSIS  AVENS. 
VMMitB* 

INSATIABLE   CRAVING  FOR  FOOD. 

This  aflfection  may  be  produced  by  a  sense  of  faintness  <>»•  v. 
and  inanition^  without  any  known  cause  of  exhaustion;  '^ 
probaUy  in  consequence  of  some  organic  error  in  the 
stomach ;  by  gluttony,  or  ah  habitual  indu^enoe  in  large 
and  frequent  meals;  or  l^  exhaustion  from  hard  exercise^ 
kog  fiisting,  fevers,  or  excessive  discharges :  thus  oflfer- 
ing  the  three  following  varieties  of  this  species : — 

a  Organica.  From  a  feeling  of  faintness 

Canine  appetite.  and  inanition. 

/?  Helluonum.  From  an  habitual  indulgence 

Gluttony.  in  large  and  frequent  meals. 

y  Exhaustorum.  From  exhaustion  as  the  con- 

Hunger  of  exhaustion.        sequence  of  hard  exercise, 

fevers,   or    excessive   dis- 
charges. 

There  are  many  pers<»is  who  from  birth^  or  a  parti-  «I«  Avent 
cular  period  of  life,  without  any  habit  of  indulgence^  are  ^^p. 
capable  of  taking  into  the  stomach  an  enormous  quantity  F^te. 
<^  food,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  without  it  from  a  oo»- 
stant  sense  of  faintness  and  inanition ;  and  who  by  no 
means  increase  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
swallowed;  being  often,  on  the  contrary,  slender  and 
emaciated. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  effect  in  every  case;  Supposed 
but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  in  general  it  de-  ^****^ 
pends  upon  some  error  in  the  structure  or  position  of  the 
stomach,  by  which  means  the  food  passes  out  of  this 


petite* 
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Om,  V.  organ  as  sobn  as  it  is  introduced  into  it.  Thus,  Ruysch 
»  iTavLi  P^®®  *  ^^^»  ^^  which  the  diameter  of  the  pylorus  was 
orgwiica.  considerably  enlarged  from  relaxation:  and  there  are 
^^  '^  others  in  which  it  has  been  changed  from  its  natural  to 
a  lower  or  dependent  position,  in  consequence  of  the  left 
side  of  the  stomach  being  elevated  by  a  dropsy  of  the 
ovarium,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  existence 
of  a  double  stomach,  or  of  an  immediate  insertion  t>f 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  into  the  stomach, 
though  noticed  as  causes  by  Blasios  and  Bonet,  are 
more  doubtful.  In  the  hunger  of  general  exhaustion, 
foroting  oar  Uiird  variety,  we  know  it  to  be  produced  bj 
the  seoretioa  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  gastric  juice, 
bjr  which  the  food  is  digested  almost  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
tJbe  digestive  organ.  And  it  may  sometimes,  as  sup* 
posed  by  Gakn,  be  produced  by  some  acrimony  in  ther 
stomach,  ecciiing  that  mimic  fiseling  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Jidse  appetite.  Upon  the  theory 
of  Dr.  WQson  Philip,  its  real  cause  should  be  an  exces- 
sive secretion  of  gastric  juice  itself,  for  it  is  the  flow  of 
•^•"^knw  ^'*  material  over  the  interior  timic  of  the  stomach  that, 
'kr  a  cause,  according  to  him,  excites  the  sense  of  hunger  \  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  if  this  sensation  be 
not  indulged  within  a  few  hours,  and  in  weak  stomachs 
within  a  much  shorter  period  of  time,  after  its  commence- 
ment, it  suddenly  dies  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  ano- 
rexy ;  although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is 
tbtn  in  the  empty  stomaeh  a  much  tergei*  qplmtity  of  the 


eDonnoua. 


^^  ^  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  quantHy  of  food  devoured 
▼ound  bypefsooa  labouring  under  this  affection  is  enormous, 
aod  in  some  instedoesahiKist  incredible.  Dr.  Mortimerf 
rekKe9  die  case  of  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  pW,  who 
from  a  fiseling  of  inanition  had  so  strong  a  cravii^  that  be 
would  gnaw  his  own  flesh  when  not  supplied  with  food ; 
when  «wake  he  was  constantly  eating :  the  fbod  given 
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hkn  consisted  of  bread,  meat,  beer,  milk,  water,  butter,    (Hk.  v* 
dieese,  sugar,  treacle,  puddings,  pies^  fruits,  broths,  po-  «^^vlii» 
tatoes;  and  of  these  he  swallowed,  in  six  snooessiiFedaj%  •rgwioA. 
three  hundred  and  eighty  four  pounds  eight  ouaees  2Siir^ 
avoirdupob ;  being  sixty  four  pounds  m^j  on  tbeavcr- 
age.    The  disease  oontmued  fi>r  a  year :    and  in  this  s<nM!tiiMt 
case  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  the  feelii^  of  hunger  did  ^g^ 
not  depend  upon  any  extraordinary  secredon  c([  gastric 
juice  producing  a  rapid  digestion :  .  for  the  food  was 
usually  rejected  soon  after  it  was  swallowed,  but  whether 
without  passing,  or  after  having  passed  into  the  duxH 
dttnim,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    And  there  am  othor 
esses  related  by  Lommius  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  various  instances,  however,  the  food  thus  mm*  ^° otherin- 
eioosly  swallowed  does  afqpear  to  be  digestedi  and  that  getted. 
almost  as  soon  as  taken.  The  case  ol  the  notorious 
Tarrare,  as  related  to  the  National  Institute,  by  M. 
Percy,  a  surgeon  in  chief  to  the  Fr^udi  army,  is  a  strik* 
ing  iUustration  of  this.  Before  his  enlbtment,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  devouring  enormous  qusntities  of  the 
coarsest  flesh,  fruits,  and  roots :  and,  subsequendy,  be 
was  found,  after  swallowing  his  own  rations,  to  feed  on 
the  refiise  of  his  comrades'  messes,  or  o&nsive  neat 
thrown  on  thQ  dunghills ;  and  to  devour  cats,  dogs^  and 
serpents.  M.  Foumier  tells  us  that  at  seventeen  years  Sfaagohrex- 
of  age,  when  he  weighed  only  one  hundred  pounds,  he  ^J^tpp^ 
could  devour  in  the  space  of  tw^ity  four  houraaquor*  tite. 
ter  of  beef  as  heavy  as  his  body :  and  that  on  one  oeca* 
skm,  when  in  the  army,  he  devoured  in  a  few  mimiles  a 
dinner  prepared  for  fiflieen  German  kbourers,  and  com- 
posed of  various  substuidal  dishes.  There  is  a  singular 
story  that  Aje  French  coaaimander  attempted  to  turn  this 
wcMideriul  voracity  and  extent  of  stomach  to  a  good  ac- 
count, by  employing  it  as  a  safe  deposit  for  a  letter  of  ae» 
creeywhidi  he  wished  to  send  to  a  French  officer  at  that 
time  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  sent  for  the  man, 
showed  him  a  wooden  case  containing  the  letter,  and, 
having  put  him  into  good  humour  by  treating  him  with 
thirty  pounds  of  liver  and  lights,  prevailed  upon  him  to 


Toradty, 


r 
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One.  V.     swallow  it,  idid  to  depart  widi  all  speed  to  the  ^lem/s 
■  «  lT^^m   9*""^*crs.    Tarrare,  However,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 

!  orguica.       attempt;  and  while  in  prison  passed  the  box  by  stod 

2^  "P"  before  he  could  meet  \rith  the  officer,  but  immediately 
swallowed  it  again  to  prevent  it  from  fidling  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of  cannibalism ; 
and  was  often  restrained  widi  difficulty  from  the  ward  ap- 
propriated to  the  dead.  He  at  length  fled  from  the  army 
befoie  a  rumour  of  having  devoured  a  child  of  sixteen 
months  old,  which  had  suddenly  disappeared.  The  al- 
vine  evacuations  of  this  man  were  not  immoderate ;  but 
after  gorging  his  stomach,  he  slept  and  sweated  in  tor- 
rents of  perspiration,  a  symptom  conunon  to  the  disease* 
He  feU  at  l^gth  into  a  hectic,  and  died  of  marasnnis*. 
Sympathetic  Voracity  is  often  a  symptom  of  some  other  affection : 
it  will  sometimes  occur,  in  the  most  capricious  manner, 
during  pregnancy,  often  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  at 
some  other  unexpected  period ;  when  the  patient,  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  fisuntness  and  inanition,  will  perhaps  de- 
vour an  inordinate  quantity  of  almost  any  food  that  can 
be'  obtained  at  the  moment ;  though  in  inany  cases  there 
is  a  fanciful  longing  for  a  particular  kind,  as  for  herrii^[s, 
of  which  Tulpius  gives  an  instance  of  a  lady,  who  in  this 
state  devoured  four  hundred  at  a  mealf.  In  these  in- 
stances it  is  probable  that  the  urgent  desire  becomes  a 
stimulus  to  the  seoements  of  the  stomach,  and  that  a 
greater  cpiantity  of  gastric  juice  is  in  cohsequence  poured 
forth. 

In  like  manner  voracity  and  the  sense  of  hunger  oc- 
cur also  as  a  symptom  in  many  cases  of  helminthia,  or 
worms  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  But  from  the. 
emaciation  which  usually  accompanies  such  persons,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  inanition  or  emptiness  of  the  sUh 
mach  is  here  produced,  not  by  a  rapid  or  elaborate  diges- 
tion, but  by  an  irritable  state  of  the  muiscles  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  contract  too  readily,  and  force  the  food  into 

*  Diet  del  Sciences  Medicalesv  Art«  Cas.  Rares. 
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the  intestines  before  chymifaction  has  taken  place.     Dr.     Gbk.  v. 
Burroughs  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  in  die  Philoso-  ^  ^aVcm 
-phical  Transactions,  who,  from  this  cause«e]one,  was  ren-  organica. 
dered  capable  of  devouring  an  ordinary  leg  of  mutton  at  SjU^*^ 
a  meal  for  several  days  together,  and  fed  greedily  at  the 
same  time  on  sow-thistles  and  other  coarse  v^tables. 

Among  the  Greeks,  idiopathic  voracity  appears  to  I>»«eMe 
have  been  a  frequent  disease:  they  paid  much  attention  toUie"^^ 
to  it,  and  distinguished  it  by  a  variety  of  names,  but  do  Greeks, 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  determining 
die  nature  of  its  cause,  or  the  best  means  of  treating  it 
Tlie  last,  indeed,  must  be  as  variable  as  the  efficients  that 
produce  it.  When  we  have  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  a  Treatmeot 
morbid  state  of  the  stomach  in  respect  to  tone  or  secre- 
tion, purgatives,  and  especially  those  that  are  warm  and 
bitter,  as  aloes,  may  be  found  successful.  Stimulating 
stomachics  have  been  found  equally  so ;  whence  Galen 
very  judiciously  recommends  frequent  and  small  doses 
of  brandy,  and  Riverius,  of  ambergris.  If  these  do  not 
succeed,  the  stomach  should  be  kept  for  some  days  in  a 
state  of  constant  nausea :  and  with  this  view  as  well  as 
with  that  of  destroying  the  morbid  irritation  <mi  which 
the  vorticity  depends,  opium  w'dl  often  be  found  a  highly 
salutary  medicine.  If  the  disease  be  produced  by  worms, 
or  any  other  remote  irritation,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can 
only  be  conquered  by  conquering  the  primary  afiection. 
And  if  it  depend  on  a  preternatural  enlargement  of  the 
right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  food  slips  away  as 
soon  as  it  is  introduced  into  this  organ,  a  perfect  cure  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  though  some  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  a  strong  external  pressure  so  as  to  detain 
the  food  in  its  proper  place. 

The  second  variety  resulting  from  a  gluttonous  habit  is  /a  L.  Arent 
far  more  common,  and  very  readily  produced;  insomuch,  ^'J^™* 
that  there  is  not  perhaps  a  corporate  town  in  the  king- 
dom that  does  not  offer  abundant  examples  of  it.  It  is 
in  £act  one  of  the  numerous  evils  to  which  idleness  is 
perpetually  giving  birth  :  for  let  a  man  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  he  will  be  ahnost  sure,  whenever  he  has  an  op- 
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ten hereby 
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reclaiining 
from  so  mis- 
chievous a 
habit. 


portunity,  to  fill  up  his  time  by  filling  up  his  stomach  : 
and  hence  the  lazy  train  of  servants  that  vegetate  from 
(lay  to  (lay,  almost  without  locomotion,  in  the  vestibule, 
hall,  and  other  avenues  of  a  great  man's  house,  eat  three 
or  four  times  as  many  meals  as  their  masters,  who  may 
possibly  be  employed,  from  morning  till  evening,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  committee-rooms  of  parliament,  or  in 
a  fatiguing  maze  of  commercial  transactions. 

In  tracing  the  cause  of  this  voluntarv  disease,  we  have 
no  difficulty  whatever.  When  the  stomach  becomes  ac- 
customed to  distention  it  is  never  easy  without  it ;  and 
at  length  requires  to  be  constantly  full  to  be  free  from 
disquiet.  It  is  also  well  known  that  every  sense  grows 
more  acute  the  more  it  is  employed  :  and  hence  the  taste 
and  longing  of  the  glutton  becomes  more  alive  to  what 
is  relishing  and  savoury:  he  enjoys  such  indulgencies 
more  than  other  men,  and  turns  with  disgust  from  foods 
tliat  are  plain  and  simple.  On  this  account  the  difference 
between  the  craving  of  a  pampered  appetite  and  that  of 
real  hunger  is  extreme:  the  former,  whatever  be  its 
longing,  can  only  satiate  itself  on  delicious  and  high  sea- 
soned dishes  i  the  latter  is  content  with  a  fare  of  any 
kind,  and  enjoys  the  plainest  more  than  the  richest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  as  indeed  we  have 
already  seen,  that  by  constant  distention  the  capacity  of 
the  stomach  becomes  enlarged,  and  will  not  only  hold, 
but  require  for  satiety,  a  far  more  copious  quantity  of 
food  than  in  its  natural  state,  and  hence  one  cause  of  that 
enormous  bulk  of  the  organ  which  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  dropsy.  Bonet  gives  a  case,  in  which,  owing 
to  a  mistake  of  this  kind  the  patient  was  actually  tapped 
and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  hereby  discharged, 
though  the  patient  died  soon  afterwards.  Magendie  re- 
lates an  instance  that  occurred  to  himself,  in  which  the 
patient,  then  seventy-two  years  of  age,  vomited  in  a  few 
minutes,  from  a  stomach  enormously  distended,  as  much 
as  filled  two  large  pails. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  asked  to  attempt  a  cure  of 
this  complaint:  it  generally  proceeds  till  the  tone  of 
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the  Stomach  is  exhausted  by  its  hard  labour,  and  the    Gek.  v. 
cure  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  dropsy,  or  some  «  r"^  '* 

1  ,.         ,  ^  ,  .       ,/•        1-1  1  ^  L.  Avenf 

Other  disorder  worse  than  itseJf,  which  utterly  extin-  heiiuonum. 
guishes  all  appetite  whatever.  The  man,  nevertheless,  ^>"*tony* 
who  would  honestly  undertake  to  reclaim  himselt'  from 
this  mischievous  habit,  and  to  acquire  a  better,  should 
proceed  in  his  career  gradually;  for  organs  that  have 
long  been  under  the  influence  of  perpetual  excitement, 
would  lapse  into  atony  upon  the  sudden  -adoption  of 
a  severe  counterplan.  The  food  should  gradually  be 
plainer,  less  in  quantity,  and  repeated  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance of  time ;  while  the  intervals  should  be  filled  up  with 
some  pleasant  and  active  pursuit  that  may  wholly  engross 
the  attention ;  for  the  surest  way  for  sucli  a  man  to  pro- 
duce &intness,  flatulency,  and  uneasiness  in  his  stomach, 
is  to  think  about  it  The  bowels  will  at  first  perhaps 
be  costive ;  but  this  may  easily  be  remedied  by  occasion- 
al doses  of  the  warmer  and  bitter  purgatives,  as  aloes, 
colocyrith,  and  rhubarb ;  which  will  operate  as  usefully 
by  their  tonic,  as  by  their  aperient  qualities. 

The  voracity  produced  by  an  exhausted  state  of  the  y  J^^^"" 
system  is  rarely  of  difficult  removal ;  for,  in  general,  it  rum. 
requires  ffood  plain  food,  and  abundance  of  it.      It  is  Hunger  of 
most  usually  consequent  upon  rapid  growth  ot  the  body 
in  the  period  of  youth,  fevers,  excessive  discharges,  espe-  Ordinaiy 
cially  firom  the  bowels  or  blood-vessels,  long  fasting, 
severe  and  uninterrupted  exercise;  and  particularly  the 
union  of  the  last  two,  as  ofl^n  occurs  in  shipwreck,  or 
the  retreat  of  an  enemy.     It  happens  not  unfi*equently 
that  in  such  cases  the  stomach  occasionally  overloads 
itself  and  throws  back  some  part  of  what  has  been  swal- 
lowed.   But  this  is  of  litde  importance,  and  often  proves 
serviceable,  by  more  effectually  inculcating  moderation 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  medical  precepts. 
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SPECIES  II. 
LIMOSIS   EXPERS. 


Gek.  V. 

Spec.  1 1. 


LOSS    OR    WANT   OF    APPETITE   WITHOUT    ANY    OTHER 
APPARENT   AFFECTION    OF   THE   STOMACH. 

The  causes  that  lay  a  foundation  for  this  species  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  accompanied  with  a 
slight  diversity  of  symptoms.  The  following  are  the 
chief  varieties  it  offers  to  us  : — 


Defessorum. 

Want  of  appetite  from 

exhaustion. 
Pathematica. 
Want  of  appetite  from 

mental  emotion. 
Protracta. 
Chronic  fasting. 


•  L.£xper8 

defessorum. 
Want  of  a|K 
petite  from 
exhaustion. 


From  too  great  fatigue  or 
protracted  fasting. 

From  violent  passion  or 
other  absorption  of  the 
mind. 

From  habit  or  other  cause 
enabling  the  system  to 
sustain  almost  total  ab- 
stinence for  a  long  and 
indefinite  time  without 
faintness. 

lono;  fasting 


[ig,  in  a  vigorous 


Best  pallia- 
tive. 


Muscular  exertion  and 
constitution,  prove  often,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  hunger.  But,  if  even  in  the 
robustest  frame,  these  are  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
the  appetite  palls,  and  is  recovered  with  great  difficulty  : 
while  in  the  feeble  and  delicate,  a  very  little  exercise, 
and  a  slight  protraction  of  a  meal  beyond  the  accus- 
tomed hour,  and  especially  where  the  attention  is  di- 
rected to  it,  and  hangs  u|>on  the  delay,  is  productive  of 
the  same  effect.     In  all  these  cases,  the  stomach  is  best 
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re-excited  to  its  proper  feeling  by  half  a  wine  glass  of     Gat.  v. 
sherry  or  madeira,  with  a  crust  of  bread  or  piece  of  .  ljej^^*, 
biscuit;  or,  if  there  be  very  great  languor,  by  a  few  defessorum. 
drops  of  laudanum  in  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  aro-  ^^^^^^ 
made  spirit  of  ammonia ;  while  the  interval  should  be  exhaustion. 
filled  up  by  what  is  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  ; 
for  one  of  the  surest  revellents  in  uneasinesses  of  the 
stomach  is  a  strong  excitement  of  the  mind. 

I  have  just  said,  that  a  strong  excitement  of  the  mind  ^  ^  Expcrs 
is  one  of  the  surest  remedies  for  general  uneasiness  of  Want  of  ^* 
the  stomach  :  and  every  day  shows  us  how  powerfully  appetite 

.  .  ,     .  .  .    1  •  1  •    <•  1  from  men. 

this  acts  m  repressmg  or  taking  away  the  pamtui  sensa-  tai  emotion. 
tion  of  hunger.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  had  an  appetite 
for  food  under  a  full  influence  of  the  depressing  pas- 
sions, as  fear  or  grief:  he  may  eat  from  persuasion,  or  a 
sense  of  duty ;  but  he  eats  without  desire,  or  any  craving 
sense  of  hunger.  Hence  those  who  are  suddenly  de-  Causes  of 
prived  of  their  senses  by  an  overwhelming  and  unex- 
pected evil,  pass  days  and  nights  without  food  of  any 
kind,  exclaiming  perhaps  in  the  language  of  King  Lear — 

— When  the  miDd  *s  free 
The  body 's  delicate  :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  what  beats  there. 

Even  where  the  mind  is  simply  but  entirely  abstracted, 
and  lost  in  itself  while  pursuing  an  abstruse  problem  or 
proposition,  or  adjusting  a  long  train  of  intricate  ac- 
counts in  a  banking-house,  the  individual  has  no  sensa- 
tion of  hunger ;   and,  if  left  alone,  may  perhaps  per- 
severe  without  knowing  how  the  time  proceeds,   till 
warned  by  the  darkness  of  the  evening.   And  hence.  La  ?**°yi^ 
Bmyere,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  one  of  his  pictures  of  an  Bmycre. 
absent  man,  describes  him,  without  any  deviation  from 
nature,  as  totally  mistaken  upon  the  subject  of  his  din- 
ner.     Being  summoned  by  his  servant  to  the  dinner 
table,  he  answers  that  he  vnll  come  immediately,  but 
still  continues  in  the  same  place,  and  indulges  in  the    ' 
same  revery  for  an  hour;  when,  being  summoned  a 
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second  time,  be  shows  himself  augry  at  the  interruption, 
and  still  more  so  at  the  servant's  stoutly  insisting  upon  it 
that  he  had  not  dined,  and  that  the  dishes  were  still  upon 
the  table  untouched,  while  the  master  contended,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  had  actually  made  his  dinner,  and  that 
too  in  the  dining-room. 

In  simple  cases  of  this  kind,  medicine  is  not  wanted ; 
and  in  the  severer,  it  is  of  no  use ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
healing  art,  under  such  circumstances,  to  "  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased."  This  must  be  left  to  time,  the  palliatives 
of  friendship,  and  a  change  of  scene. 

The  modifications,  however,  tlius  far  contemplated, 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  paroxysms,  or  acute  cases  of 
fasting.  The  most  singular  variety  of  the  species  con- 
sists in  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  form  of  affection, 
exhibited  in  those  who  are  able  to  endure  an  unbroken 
abstinence  from  food  for  a  long  and  indefinite  period  of 
time  without  faintness  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 

The  medical  journals  and  ephemerides  of  different 
nations,  and  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  abound 
with  examples  of  this  last  and  most  extraordinary  modi- 
fication :  many  of  them  extending  to  a  term  of  time  s6 
apparently  extravagant  as  almost  to  repulse  belief,  not- 
withstanding the  respectability  of  the  authorities  ^>- 
pealed  to.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  before  any  such 
histories  are  noticed,  that  I  should  lay  down  a  few  ge- 
neral principles,  too  well  established  to  allow  of  contro- 
versy, which  by  theur  conjoint  force  may  lead  us  more 
readily  to  an  admission  of  such  as'  are  founded  upon 
trust-worthy  evidence. 

1.  As  the  stomach  is  ci^ble  of  acquiring  a  habit 
of  gluttony,  or  of  craving  too  much ;  so,  it  may  acquire 
a  habit  of  fasting,  or  of  craving  too  little :  or,  in  other 
words,  we  are  as  capable  of  triumphing  over  the  i^petite 
of  hunger,  as  we  are  over  any  other  appetite  whatever. 

The  desire  for  food,  or  the  sense  of  hunger,  is  very 
painful  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  after  which  it  ceases, 
and  does  not  return  unless  stimulated  by  fresh  food. 
The  Chipeywans,  or  native  savages  of  Canada,  according 
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to  Mr.  Long,  give  striking  proofs  of  the  power  of  the     Crm.  v. 
stomach  in  both  extremes — that  of  hard  eating,  and  that  y  l.  Expers 
of  hard  fststing — and  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  same  time :  protracta. 
for  when  one  of  these  is  on  tlie  point  of  commencing  a  chroma 
journey,  he  devours  as  much  as  he  would  otherwise  take  f«»ting. 
in  a  whole  week.     The  daily  allowance  of  animal  food 
alone  being,  on  such  occasions,  as  Captain  Franklin  tells 
us,  eight  pounds*;  and  having  gorged  the  stomach,  he 
starts  upon  his  expedition,  and  commences  a  long  season 
of  severe  abstinence. 

2.  Most  of  the  cases  of  long  fastinff,  that  are  credibly  Brought  on 

"  inostlY  bv 

recorded,  have  been  introduced  by  a  habit  of  this  kind,  degrees  l 
A  few,  indeed,  have  been  brought  on  suddenly;  as  the  ^*^'"**' 
result  of  an  accidental  shock,  inducing  an  instantaneous 
and  unconquerable  antipathy  to  food:  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  of  the  former  kind ;  and  have  had 
their  origin  in  severe  abstraction  of  the  mind,  by  intense 
study,  rigid  mortification  of  the  natural  feelings  in  a 
course  of  religious  discipline,  or  some  growing  obstruc- 
tion, or  otlier  affection  in  the  passage  from  the  mouth  to 
the  stomach,  or  in  the  stomach  itself,  producing  great 
uneasiness  in  deglutition,  or  digestion. 

3.  When  a  habit  of  this  kind  is  once  established,  and  ?I°^V?"T 

.        .  •        J       -V   •       tityoffood 

a  life  of  indoknce  or  perfect  quiet  is  associated  with  it,  actuaUy  do- 

the  quantity  of  food  capable  of  supporting  the  animal  ""an^^d. 
frame  may  be  reduced  to  a  trifle,  and  may  perhaps  con- 
sist of  water  alone  for  weeks,  or  even  months.     We  see 

examples  of  this  in  other  animals  than  man.     It  forms  a  T^*'*'^")^ 

well-established  feet  in  the  history  of  fishes  of  various  fo^  gome 

kinds.   Even  the  pike,  the  most  voracious,  perhaps,  of  all  animals. 
fishes,  when  he  has  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
his  gluttonous  propensity,  will  both  live  and  thrive  upon 

water  alone  in  a  marble  bason.     The  mere  air  of  the  ^^"^  •'"^- 

atmosphere  appears  to  afford  nourishment  enough  for  for  many 

many  forms  of  animal  life.     Snails  and  chameleons  have  anjmaifi  in 

been  often  known  to  live  upon  nothing  else  for  years.  ^^ieUsm. 


•  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  -the  Polar  Sea  in  the  years  1619-28.  p.  260. 
Lond.  4to.  1828. 
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Gen.  V.     Gorman  asseits  It  to  be  a  sufficient  food  for  the  greedy 
yl^Ex^n  sp*d^r;  and  tells  us,  that  though  the  spider  will  rave- 
protracta.      nously  devour  flies  and  other  prey,  whenever  he  can  seize 
^oSic'       ^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  starve  upon  the  spare  regimen  of  air  alone. 
festing.         Latreille  confirms  this  assertion  by  an  experiment  of 
his  own.     He  stuck  a  spider  to  a  piece  of  cork,  and  cut 
him  ofFfirom  all  food  whatever  for  four  months;  at  the 
end  of  which  period  he  appeared  to  be  as  lively  as  at 
first     Mr.  Baker  in  like  manner  confined  a  beetle  under 
a  glass,  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  allowing  him  no- 
thing but  air  for  his  diet ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period 
Ke  was  not  only  alive  but  fortunate  enough  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  go  in  pursuit  of  a  more  substantial  repast. 
And  we  are  hence  prepared  to  receive  with  less  hesi- 
tation than  we  should  otherwise  do,  the  wonderful  tales 
of  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  and   other  reptiles,  found  im- 
bedded in  trunks  of  trees,  or  blocks  of  marble,  so  deeply 
seated,  that,  though  exhibiting  life  and  activity  on  expo- 
Power  of      sure  to  the  atmosphere,  they  must  have  been  blocked  up 
iB'w)id-  ^   ^^  ^^^^^  respective  cavities  for  fifty,  and,  in  some  instances, 
blooded  ani-  for  a  hundred  years ;  cut  off  firom  every  kind  of  food  ex- 
cept the  moisture  by  which  perhaps  they  have  been  sur- 
rounded, and  firom  all  direct  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere itself:  though,  from  experiments  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Paris,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  be  an  indirect  communication  of  air  through  the 
In  fifhes.       pores  or  some  other  opening  of  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance*.    Fishes,  when  rendered  torpid  by  being  sud- 
denly firozen,  are  well  known  to  live  in  this  manner  through 
the  winter  in  the  Polar  seas,  and  to  be  re-quickened  into 
activity  by  the  returning  warmth  of  the  summer.    "  The 
fish*',  says  Captain  Franklin,  describing  the  winter  he 
passed  at  Fort  Chipeywan,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Polar  sea, 
**  froze  as  they  were  taken  out  of  their  nets,  and  m  a  short 
time  became  a  solid  mass  of  ice ;  and  by  a  blow  or  two 
of  the  hatchet  were  easily  split  open,  when  the  intestines 
might  be  removed  in  one  lump.    If,  in  this  completely 


*  Memoires  sur  TAspbyxie,  coosideree  duu  les  Batracicxis.  Pins,  1817. 
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frozen  state,  they  were  thawed  before  the  fire,  they  reco-     ^«'-  v. 
vered  their  animation.     This  was  particularly  the  case  ^L-Exp^i 
with  the  carp.    We  have  seen  a  carp  recover  so  far  as  to  protrtcta. 
leap  about  with  much  vigour,  after  it  had  been  frozen  chroSic'^ 
for  thirty-six  hours"*.  fciUng. 

4.  It  may  possibly  be  observed  that  these  examples  A  like 
are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  cold-blooded,  or  ex-  5^^ 
sanguineous  animals,  and  that  in  such  cases  there  is  no  in  cold- 
waste  of  living  matter  by  the  skin,  the  great  vehicle  of  JjayQ,, 
discharge  in  animals  of  a  higher  rank.  But  they  are 
drawn  from  animals,  that,  in  their  common  customs  and 
habits,  have  the  same  instinctive  craving  for  food,  and 
the  same  faculty  of  converting  it  into  their  own  sub- 
stance, by  the  process  of  digestion,  as  animals  of  any 
superior  class.  While  a  like  power  of  enduring  long 
periods  of  fasting  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  without  any  in- 
jury to  the  general  health,  is  quite  as  conspicuous  and 
incontrovertible  in  many  kinds  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
and  especially  those  that  sleep  through  the  winter  season. 
In  the  hedge-hog,  indeed,  and  the  Alpine  marmot,  we 
trace  a  slight  loss  of  substance  on  their  reviving  in  the 
spring;  as  they  are  then  found  somewhat  thinner  and 
less  weighty  than  when,  three  or  four  months  before, 
they  first  became  torpid;  but  in  dormice  and  squirrels,  as 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  hybernating  plants,  we 
perceive  no  waste  or  diminution  whatever.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linn^an  Society,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
pig  that  lived  without  food  for  a  hmidred  and  sixty  days; 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resolve  into  any  other  principle 
than  that  which  thus  operates  in  winter-sleeping  qua- 
drupeds f. 

6.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  as  wdl  from  analogy  as  AppUed 
from  recorded  facts,  to  believe  it  possible  for  man  him-  t,  mS :  ^ 
self,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  indeed  to  pass  life 


*  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  years  1819-22.  p.  246. 
4to.  Lond.  182S. 

f  VoL  XI.  Extcacti  from  the  Mmate  Book.  Communicated  by  T. 
Marshall,  £8q. 
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Gek.  V.     altogether  without  food,  but  to  lose  all   relish  lor  it, 
L^xpew  ^^  ^  habituate  himself  to  Fastings  of  very  considerable 
protracta.      length,  and  only  interrupted  by  slender  portions  of  the 
6hT^T       sparest  and  dilutest  aliment.     The  cases  are  innumerable 
fasting.         in  which  fasting  has  been  endured,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
Supported     days ;  and,  where  there  has  been  access  to  water,  twenty 
Slong         ^^  thirty  days*;  Raulin  mentions  one  of  fifty -two  days, 
fitting.         water  done  being  drunk  during  the  timef:   and   Dr. 
Willan  attended  a  patient  who  had  fasted  sixty-one  days, 
with  the  exception  of  drinking  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint 
of  water  daily,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  orange- 
juice,  two  oranges  lasting  him  for  a  week,  without  any 
employment  of  the  pulp$.     But  there  are  other  cases  re- 
lated at  fiill  length,  and  upon  authority  altogether  unim- 
peachable, of  fasting  continued  for  twenty-five  months  §: 
three II,    ten,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  years;  and,  with  a 
very  spare  and  only  occasional  taste  of  solid  food,  through 
the  entire  life.     In  the  running  commentary  to  the  vo- 
lume on  Nosology,  I  have  given  several  of  these  histories 
at  some  length,  and  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with 
them  at  his  leisure  f. 
Fluida  seem        In  most  cases,  and  probably  in  all  if  they  had  been 
necesaa^r   critically  investigated,  water,  tea,  or  some  other  fluid 
seems  to  have  been  indispensably  necessary :  and  such 
was  found  to  be  the  fact  in  the  noted  instance  of  Ann 
Fasting  wo-  Moore  of  Tetbury  that  has  occurred  within  our  own 
i^^J^y^^^       day.     That  she  was  an  impostor,  in  pretending  to  be 
able  to  live  without  any  food  whatever,  is  unquestion- 
able.    But  so  very  spare  was  the  quantity  she  had  accus- 
tomed herself  to,  firom  very  great  difficulty  and  pain  in 
deglutition,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that,  for 


•  Phil  Trans.  Vol  xiy.  p.  577.    Memoires  de  Toulouse,  ann.  1 788. 

f  Observations  de  Medicine,  p.  270. 

\  Medical  Communications,  Vol.  n. 

§  BresL  SammL    Band.  II.  passim. 

II   Phil.  Trans.  174.2.  1777. 

^  See  also  Mem.  de  1*  Acad,  des  Sciences,  I'ann.  1769.  Stulpart  Van  der 
Wiel,  Observ.  Rar.  Mem.  of  the  Lit  and  Phil.  Soc.  of  Manchester.  VoL  u. 
p.  467, 
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many  years  before  she  submitted  to  the  test  proposed,     Gnr.  V. 
she  had  swallowed  very  little  food  of  any  kind  except     ^^^J^ 
tea  and  spring  water.     And  such  is,  in  truth,  the  re-  protracta. 
corded  opinion  of  the  active  and  very  intelligent  com-  ^^f^.^^ 
mittee  who  undertook  the  trouble  of  watching  her  night  fasting, 
and  day  for  a  whole  month,  in  rotation.    Absolutely  cut 
off  from  all  fluids  as  well  as  solids,  this  woman  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring  when  she  reached  the  tenth  day,  and 
had  scarcely  strength  enough  left  to  confess  the  fraud  she 
had  been  induced  to  practise.    Yet  the  committee  thus 
dose  their  report  of  her  history: — "On  the  whole,  though 
this  woman  is  a  base  impostor  with  respect  to  her  pretence 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  food  whatever,  liquid  or  solid ; 
yet  she  can,  perhaps,  endure  the  privation  of  solid  food 
longer  than  any  other  person.     It  is  thought  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  her,   that  she  existed  on  a  mere 
trifle,  and  that  from  hence  came  the  temptation  to  say 
that  she  did  not  take  any  thing.     If,  therefore,  any  of  her 
frieiids  could  have  conveyed  a  bottle  of  water  to  her,  un- 
seen by  the  watch,  and  she  could  have  occasionally  drunk 
out  of  it,  litde  doubt  is  entertained  that  she  would  have 
gone  through  the  month's  trial  with  credit.  The  daughter 
says,  that  her  mother's  principal  food  is  tea,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  this  to  be  true*"  * 

Where  persons  from  famine,  superstition,  severe  grie^  Great  judge- 
or  any  other  cause,  have  persevered  m  a  course  of  rigid  ^'j^^ 
fiisting  for  many  days,  and  the  frame  is  become  frightfully  allowance  of 
emaciated  and  weidcened,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  eoTery.*^  '^ 
in  the  administration  of  food ;  which  at  first  should  be 
light,  liquid,  and  small  in  quantity;  for  not  only  the  sto- 
mach but  the  organs  of  assimilation,  lose  all  power  by  de- 
grees ;  and  if  once  re-  quickened,  are  very  apt  to  be  un- 
duly excited,  and  induce  delirium  and  fever.     It  was  in 
this  way  Dr.  Willan  lost  his  patient  on  the  fifteenth 
day  afier  his  return  to  food,  though  the  regimen  adopted 
was  peculiarly  promising  and  judicious. 

•  Full  Exposure  of  Ann  Moore,  the  pretended  festing  woman  of  Tetbuiy. 
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In  this  species  there  is  no  want  of  appetite,  often  indeed 
an  inordinate  craving ;  but,  instead  of  its  directing  the 
patient,  as  in  the  first  species,  to  palatable  and  substan- 
tial food,  whenever  such  can  be  obtained,  it  urges  him 
in  preference  to  the  most  whinisical  and  innutritive  ma- 
terials. This  character  forms  the  specific  definition. 
Tlie  specific  name  here  given  is  pica.  Not  that  the 
term  has  any  particular  or  very  obvious  merit,  for  its 
origin  and  primary  meaning  are  doubtful ;  but  that  out 
of  many  terms  with  which  nosology  has  been  encum- 
bered to  express  this  disease,  pica  appears  to  be  *the 
most  general,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  chang- 
ing it 

Now  an  appetite  for  improper  and  indigestible  sub- 
stances may  be  of  two  descriptions.  It  may  proceed 
from  a  want  of  taste  or  discrimination,  as  in  infants  or 
idiots :  or  from  a  corrupt  taste,  or  corrupt  indulgence, 
often  founded  on  empyrical  or  other  dangerous  advice, 
as  the  eating  of  chalk  or  acids  to  produce  a  fair  skin;  and 
we  have  hence  the  two  following  varieties : 

a  Insulsa.  From  want  of  correct  taste  or 

Unwitting  pica.  discrimination. 

ff  Perversa.  From  a  corrupt  taste  or  in- 

Perverse  pica.  dulgence. 

The  depraved  appetite  which  is  sometimes  manifest  in 
infimts  can  only  proceed  from  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment and  direction :  for  nothing  is  more  tractable  than 
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the  organ  of  taste  in  early  life.    And  hence,  indeed,  it  is     Gik.  v. 
that  the  different  nations  of  the  world  are  brought  by  ^  L!*pica  * 
habit,  and  habit  almost  coeval  with  their  birth,  to  pre-  insuisa. 
fer  such  kinds  of  food  as  their  respective  climates  pro-  pi^***"^ 
dnce  in  greatest  abundance,  or  as  they  obtain  by  an  Produced 
easy  barter  of  indigenous  substances.     Thus,  the  Hin-  P*^y  ^y 
doos  live  entirely  on  fruits  and  grain ;  the  Tonguses,  on 
berries,  tlie  refuse  lichen  found  undigested  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  rein-deer,  dried  fishes,  and  beasts  of  prey ; 
the  Californians,  on  snakes,  rats,  lizards,  rabbits,  inter- 
inixed  with  the  wild  herbs  of  the  soiL     But  perhaps 
there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  force  of  habit  in  forming 
an  acquired  taste  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world 
than  in  our  own  country ; — in  our  exchanging  the  na- 
tural and  instinctive  desire  of  a  bland  and  sweet  fluid,  as 
milk,  for  the  bitter  beverage  of  tea  for  breakfast,  and 
beer  for  dinner. 

On  this  account  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
children  without  a  guidance,  or  with  an  improper  one, 
should  often  acquire  depraved  or  vicious  tastes,  and  be 
longing  for  substances  that  are  innutritive  or  even  hurt- 
ful to  the  general  health.  Where  this  propensity  has  ob- 
tained a  footing,  it  may  be  successfully  opposed  by  dis- 
cipline, and  overpowered  by  a  counter-habit  Among 
idiots  it  is  incorrigible. 

A  longing  for  improper  and  indigestible  substances,  fi  L.  Pici 
however,  is  often  produced  by  other  means,  and  occurs  ^^ 
in  persons  who  are  possessed  of  a  sound  judgement.   It  is  pica, 
frequently  to  be  traced  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  dis-      **^' 
ease,  as  pregnancy,  chlorosis,  and  perhaps  some  species  Sometimes 
of  mental  emotion :  in  all  which  cases  it  is  only  to  be  ^^  ^^^^^ 
cured  by  curing  the  primary  disorder.     But  it  some-  nai  morbid 
times  exists  as  a  primary  malady;   and  is  then  most  ofteTw"*' 
commonly  brought  on  by  a  vain  desire  of  improving  the  vanity. 
beauty  of  the  person,  of  giving  a  graceful  slendemess  to 
the  form,  or  a  languishing  fairness  to  the  skin,  through 
the  medium  of  chalk,  acids,  or  other  empyrical  materials. 
In  consequence  of  which,  the  Greek  physicians,  in  whose 
day  the  practice  seems  to  h&ve  been  more  confmon  than 
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even  in  our  own,  and  this  too,  among  young  men  as 
well  as  young  women,  gave  to  this  variety  of  the  disease 
the  name  of  fMXaxia^  softness  or  effeminacy • 

Whatever  the  cause,  when  this  morbid  propensity  has 
once  obtained  a  triumph  over  the  natural  taste,  the  sub- 
stances for  which  it  excites  a  desire,  are  often,  not  only 
of  the  most  indigestible,  but  disgusting  quality.  We 
have  had  examples  of  an  inclination  for  devouring  dirt, 
cinders,  ordure,  fire,  spiders,  lice,  toads,  serpents, 
leeches,  bits  of  wood,  squills,  hair,  candles,  and  ihore 
literature,  in  the  form  of  paper,  and  printed  books,  than 
is  devoured  by  the  first  scholars  in  Christendom. 

Borelli  gives  us  numerous  examples  of  most  of  these; 
and  some  of  them  of  a  very  extravagant  kind*:  and 
those  who  are  desirous  of  gratifying  themselves  still  far- 
ther, may  have  full  indulgence  by  consulting  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  Natural  Curiosities.  Mr.  John  Hunter  de- 
scribes a  longing  for  dirt,  in  the  form  of  clay  or  loam,  to 
have  been  an  endemic  disease  among  the  blacks  in  Ja- 
maica f.  But  he  is  surpassed  by  Dr.  Darwin,  who  tells 
us,  that  he  once  saw  a  young  lady,  about  ten  years  of 
age,  that  had  filled  her  stomach  with  earth  out  of  a 
flower-pot,  and  then  vomited  it  up  with  small  stones,  bits 
of  wood,  and  wings  of  insects  amongst  itj. 

There  are  other  persons  who  have  had  a  taste  for 
harder  substances,  and  have  glutted  themselves  with 
stones  §,  glass  II,  and  even  leaden  bullets  f.  Others, 
again,  have  feasted  on  pieces  of  money,  which  have  some- 
times formed  a  very  expensive  repast;  for  Borelli  gives 
us  an  instance  of  a  pantophagist  who  swallowed  a  hun- 
dred louis-d'ors  at  a  meal**.  Yet  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
most  marvellous,  though  certainly  one  of  tfie  most  com- 
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raon  exhibitions  of  depraved  taste,  is  an  appetite  for     Geh.v. 
knives.     There  is  not  a  country  in  £urope  but  has  fur-  a^^^' 
nisbed  examples  of  this  in  both  sexes :  and  hence  the  perversa. 
medical  journals  and  miscellanies  are  numerous  in  their  ij^*^*^*^ 
descriptions  of  London  knife-eaters*;  Prussian  knife-  Longing, 
eaters  f;  Bohemian  knife-eaters  J;  and  even  out  of  Eu-  Knife- 
rope,   Brazilian  knife-eaters  §.     The  wretched  patients 
have  sometimes  perished  shortly  after  the  extraordinary 
feat ;  and  sometimes  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence 
for  a  few  years  before  they  fell  victims  to  their  madness 
or  malady.     In  a  few  instances  they  have  recovered. 

In  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  kind  that  not  Cummings, 
long  since  occurred  in  our  Qwn  country,  the  knife-fan-  ^|^^, 
cier,  Cummings  by  name  and  by  craft  a  sailor,  lived  ten 
years  after  his  first  experiment,  and  occasionally  perse- 
vered in  the  same  trick  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 
The  rash  act  is  sometimes  overcome,  and  the  materials 
discharged  piece-meal :  and  it  might  have  been  so  in  this 
man,  but  for  the  fool-hardiness  that  made  him  insensi- 
ble to  the  earlier  warnings  given  him,  and  urged  him  to  a 
repetition  ofthe  offence  II .  Even  die  American  States  seem  American 
of  late  to  have  furnished  us  with  a  similar  example,  in  a  1^"^^, 
young  man  who  had  long,  we  are  told,  been  in  the  habit 
of  swallowing  various  indigestible  substances,  as  buttons, 
musket-bullets,  and  billiard-balls ;  and  being  thus  initiated 
b  the  art,  on  June  22, 1822,  swallowed  not  less  than 
fourteen  knives  within  the  course  of  the  day.  Repent- 
ance came  too  late,  though  it  began  soon  afterwards.  He 
sunk  gradually  beneath  his  exploit,  and  died  on  the  en- 
suing 25th  of  August  Two  of  the  knives  had  been 
discharged  from  the  body,  one  was  found  in  the  esopha- 
gus, and  the  rest  in  tiie  stomach.  The  same  individual 
is  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  swallowed  a  gold  watch, 
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with  its  chain  and  seal,  and  to  have  evacuated  them  on 
the  ninth  day,  darkened  in  colour,  but  not  otherwise  in- 
jured *• 

If  this  variety  should  happen  to  be  united,  as  it  some- 
times is,  with  pica  avens,  or  voracity,  there  may  be  no 
bounds  to  the  deglutition,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
M.  Fournier,  in  his  Cases  Bares,  has  given  us  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  so  extnM)rdinary,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
most  unexceptionably  attested,  it  would  not  have  been 
credible.  A  galley-slave,  he  tells  us,  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  who  was  disordered  in  his  intellects,  fell  at 
length  a  sacrifice  to  a  colic  accompanied  with  a  cough; 
and  on  opening  him,  the  stomach  was  found  to  occupy 
the  left  hypochondrium,  the  lumbar  and  iliac  regions  of 
the  same  side,  and  to  stretch  down  into  the  pelvis.  It 
was  of  a  long,  square  form,  and  contained  the  following 
substances :  a*  piece  of  stave,  nineteen  ifiches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  piece  of  a  broom-stick,  six 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  another  piece 
of  the  same,  eight  inches  long;  ditto,  six  inches  long; 
twenty-two  other  pieces  of  wood,  of  three,  four,  and  five 
inches  in  length ;  a  wooden  spoon,  five  inches  long;  the 
pipe  of  an  iron  funnel,  three  inches  long  and  one  in 
diameter ;  another  piece  of  funnel,  two  inches  and  a 
half  long;  a  pewter  spoon  entire,  seven  inches  long; 
anoUier,  three  inches  long ;  another,  two  inches  and  a 
half  long ;  a  square  piece  of  iron,  weighing  nearly  two 
ounces ;  various  other  articles,  among  which  were  nails, 
buckles,  horns,  knives,  &c.;  the  whole  weighing  about 
twenty-four  ounces  avoirdupois  f.  So  that  the  stomach 
of  this  unhappy  being  became  gradually  enlarged  into 
a  warehouse  for  all  sorts  of  marine  stores,  as  the  term 
is  applied  in  tlie  present  day. 

This  morbid  action  is  best  opposed  by  giving  a 
counter-action  to  the  organ  in  which  it  exists.  And 
hence  emetics  and  purgatives  are  highly  useful.     Rhu- 
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harb  is  periiaps  the  best  medicine  for  the  latter  purpose ;     (3>».  V. 
and  in  moderate  doses  it  should  be  continued  daily;  and  ^^"pjca 
in  combination  with  it,  bark,  steel,  and  other  tonics,  ^rvena. 
An  acid  has  often  been  suspected  as  the  cause  of  the  S^^*^** 
disease,  and  the  absorbent  earths,  as  chalk,  magnesia.  Longing. 
and  Armenian  bole,  have  been  tried  in  large  quantities ; 
but  the  relief  they  afford  is  seldom  more  than  tempo- 
rary.    In  the  mal  d'estomac,  or  cachexia  AJricana^  as 
it  has  been  called,  which  is  the  disease  of  dirt-eating 
among  die  wretched  negroes  referred  to  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  an  acrimony  of  some  kind  or  other,  perhaps  ait 
acidity  may  exist:  and  may  instinctively  call  for  the  drier 
earths,  as  absorbents.     But  the  longing  for  such  mate- 
rials is,  in  this  disease,  a  mere  symptom ;  and  rarely 
shows  itself  till  the  frame  is  completely  exhausted  by 
atrophy,  dropsy,  and  hectic  fever,  brought  on  by  a  long- 
ing of  a  far  more  serious  kind — a  longing  to  return 
home ;  a  pining  for  the  relations,  the  scenes,  the  kind- 
nesses, the  domestic  joys  of  which  the  miserable  sufferers 
have  been  robbed  by  barbarians  less  humanized  than 
themselves;  and  which  they  have  been  forced  or  trepan- 
ned to  resign  for  the  less  desirable  banquet  of  cattle- 
whips  and  threats,  and  iron  harness,  and  hunger. 
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or  burning  pain;  and  the  appetite  is  rathet*  fiistidloos 
than  essentifliiy  or  at  all  times  impaired.  Cardial^  is 
certainly  sometimes  found  as  a  symptom  in  dyspepsia,  as 
it  is  also  in  a  multitude  of  other  complaints;  as  flatu- 
lency, scirrhus,  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  worms, 
retrocedent  gout,  suppressed  menstruation,  and  various 
diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  intes- 
tines; in  hypochondrias,  and  in  sudden  and  violent  emo- 
tions of  the  mind :  but  it  is  likewise  found  in  many  in- 
stances, as  an  idiopathic  afiectiom ;  and  should  dierefore 
be  described  as  such. 

Cardialgia  admits  of  the  three  following  varieties : 

Gnawing  or  burning  uneasi- 
ness, felt  chiefly  at  ^e  cardia, 
the  tendency  to  faint  being 
slight. 

The  pain  or  uneasiness  extend- 
ing to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
with  anxiety,  nausea,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  failure  of 
strength,  and  great  tendency 
to  faint. 

7  Sputatoria.  Burning  pain  extending  over  the 

Black-water.  epigastrium  ;    and  accompa- 

Water-brash.  nied  with  an  eructation    of 

watery  fluid,  usually  insipid, 

sometimes  acrid. 

The  first  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disease.  And  as  the  gnawing  or  burning  pain  is 
in  this  case  felt  chiefly  at  the  cardia  or  upper  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  the  specific  name  of  cardialgia  is  derived 
from  this  sjmiptom.  The  cardia  is  indeed  generally 
supposed  to  be  die  immediate  seat  of  aflection :  but  this 
is  an  erroneous  view.  It  is  fi^om  the  greater  sensibility 
of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach  than  any  other  part 
of  it,  that  we  are  most  sensible  of  uneasiness  in  that  re- 
gion :  but  irritability  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  other  part 
of  the  organ,  and  perhaps  of  the  adjoming  organs,  as 
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tbe  pancreaSf  spleen^  and  liver,  will  often  produce  the    Onr.  v. 
same  local  pain;  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  ^{^q}^ 
ascertained  after  death  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  aigiamorw 
scirrhous,  or  some  other,  obstruction  of  the  pylorus*        it^^  .. 

Ti  •».  n     t    t  .'^•'  .  Heart-bum. 

In  the  second  vanety,  we  find  the  pain  or  uneasmess  ^  i^  c^^. 
somewhat  less  intense,  but  &r  more  general ;  reaching,  *¥^  >yo- 
indeed  over  the  whole  range  of  the  stomach  and  epigas*  sl^g 
trium,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  anxiety ;  and,  by  hetrt^mni. 
sympathetically  aflPecting  the  general  system,  attended 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  failure  of  strength, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  great  tendency  to  faint,  which 
continues  till  the  system  reacquires  warmth  and  perspi* 
radon. 

From  the  wider  circumference  of  the  afiection,  Hip- 
pocrates denominated  it  periodynia  stomachi.  It  is  dis* 
tinguished  in  popular  language  by  the  name  of  sinking 
heart'bum* 

The  third  variety  is  distbguished  by  a  morbid  in-  rL.Ctf^ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  secerned;  and  hence  torfil^^*'^' 
the  peculiar  sjrmptom  of  an  eructation,  frequently  in  BUck-wi- 
consideraUe  atbundance,  of  a  thin  watry  liquor;  chiefly  water- 
in  the  morning  after  food  has  been  abstained  from  for  ^^^^ 
many  hours,  and  the  stomach  has  nothing  in  its  cavity 
but  its  own  fluids.    Dr.  Cullen  has  admirably  described  BxceOent 
the  disease;  though  he  has  singularly. separated  it  to  a  ^c!Sra! 
great  distance  from  dyspeptic  aflfections,  transferred  it  to 
another  order,  and  erected  it,  apparently  contrary  to  his 
own  mode  trf*  reasoning,  into  a  distinct  g^ius.    ^  It  ap-  « 

pears  most  commonly,''  says  he,  ^^  in  persons  under 
middle  age,  but  seldom  in  any  persons  before  the  age 
of  puberty.  When  it  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  ready 
to  recur  occasionally  for  a  long  time  after;  but  it  seldom 
appears  in  persons  considerably  advanced  in  life.  It 
aftcts  both  sexes,  but  more  frequently  the  female.--* 
The  fits  of  this  disease  usually  come  on  in  the  morning 
and  forenoon  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Hie  first 
symptom  is  a  pain  at  tbe  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a  sense 
of  constriction,  as  if  the  stomach  were  drawn  towards 
the  back :  the  pain  is  increased  by  raising  the  body  into 
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an  erect  posture,  and  therefore  the  body  is  bended  for- 
ward, lliis  pain  is  often  severe;  and,  after  continiiing 
for  some  time,  brings  on  an  eructation  of  a  thin  watry 
fluid  in  considerable  quantity.  Tlxis  fluid  has  sometimes 
an  acid  taste,  but  is  very  often  absolutely  insipid.  The 
eructation  is  for  some  time  frequently  repeated ;  and 
does  not  immediately  give  relief  to  the  pdn  which  pre- 
ceded it,  but  does  so  at  length,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
fit"  *.  To  this  description  it  may  be  added  that,  when 
the  watry  discharge  is  altogether  insipid,  there  is  merely 
an  increased  secretion  of  the  fluids  poured  into  the  sto- 
mach, apparently  in  a  thinner  or  more  dilute  condition; 
and  that,  when  this  discharge  is  of  an  acrid  taste,  the 
gastric,  or  other  juices,  which  exist  simply  and  without 
food  or  other  intermixture  in  the  stomach  at  the  time, 
possess  an  acidity  in  themselves;  a  &ct  which  closely 
connects  pyrosis  with  cardialgia  as  a  species,  and  readily 
reduces  it  to  the  rank  of  a  variety  under  its  banner.  In 
the  colloquial  tongue  of  England  it  is  called  black-fmater^ 
in  that  of  Scotland  water-'hrash  and  ixxUer^qualm.  It  is 
the  pyrosis  of  Sauvages  and  many  other  writers. 

Most  of  these  varieties  have  sometimes  returned  period- 
ically f,  especially  in  the  spring^ :  and  as  their  general 
causes  and  mode  of  treatment  do  not  essentially  difier,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  consider  them  jointiy  than  under 
detached  heads.  Dr.  Perceval,  of  Dublin,  in  the  manu- 
script comment  with  which  he  has  obliged  me  on  the 
Nosology,  ingeniously  inquires,  "  Does  it  ever  arise  from 
an  affection  of  the  pancreas  ?'  I  think  it  likely  that  it 
does,  from  contemplating  the  structure  and  office  of  this 
organ ;  and  we  have  various  cases,  in  which,  after  death, 
the  pancreas  has  been  found  considerably  enlarged. 

The  remote  causes  then  of  the  present  species,  under 
whatever  variety  it  shows  itself  which  is  chiefly  regu- 
lated by  the  habit  or  idiosjmcrasy  of  the  individual,  are 


•  Firit  Lines,  voL  it.  p.  IS. 

t  Bartholin.  Hist,  Anat.  Cent.  m.  Hist.  60.  ZaccMus,  Coniil  N.  64^  98. 
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indigestible  food  or  other  ingesta;   and  habitual  and     Gkk.  v. 
copious  use  of  very  cold  or  very  hot  beverages,  but  u^^^    '  - 
especially  the  latter;  indulgence  in  spirituous  potations ;  Can^igia. 
worms,   hydatids,  and  insects  or  their  larves;  drastic  ^'*'^**«'^- 
purges;    obstructed  perspiration;    repelled  cutaneous 
eruptions;  and  bile  depraved,   or  excessive  in  its  se- 
cretion.    Of  the  indigestible  foods,  the  most  common 
are  animal  fat,  oil,  butter,  or  cheese  eaten  in  excess; 
which  last  has  produced  a  cardialgia  that  continued  for 
three  years*.  The  stones  or  kernels  of  fruits  have  often 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  complaint,   especially  where 
they  have  remained,  as  they  have  occasionally  been 
found  to  do,  and  particularly  cherry-stones,  for  two,  or 
even  for  three  years,  with  little  or  no  change  whatever  f. 
It  occurs  also,  as  already  observed,  not  unfrequently  as 
a  sequel,  or  symptom  of  some  other  affections. 

All  these  causes  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  General  rf- 
imbecility  of  the  stomach,  especially  a  loss  of  tone,  or  ^^^ 
weaker  action  in  its  muscular  fibres;  and  consequently 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids,  secreted  by,  or  poured 
into  the  stomach ;  which  hence  become  changed  in  their 
quantity  or  their  quality,  and  are  given  forth  too  freely 
or  too  scantily,  with  an  acid  or  other  acrimonious  cha- 
racter, or  tendency ;  or  with  several  of  these  in  conjunc- 
tion, according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  or  peculiarity  of  the 
constitution.  And  hence,  through  the  whole  of  this 
species,  we  meet  with  a  peculiar  proximate  cause,  as 
well  as  a  remote  one. 

The  existence  of  an  acrimony  from  acidity  seems  to  be  ^^^^^y 
common  to  all  its  varieties ;  an4  this  to  such  a  d^ree  dity  com- 
that,  as  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  the  contents  of  the  sto-  "»<>«  *<>.«" 
mach  when  regurgitated  on  a  marble  hearth,  have  often  ties. 
been  seen  to  produce  an  effervescence  on  it 

The  acid,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Per- 


*  Paulini,  De  Nuce  Moschata,  sectiii.  p.  8.  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec  u. 
Ann.  V.  app.  71. 
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peres,  is  chiefly  the  acetous^  and  he  has  found  that  not 
less  than  two  ounces  and  six  dramchs  of  it  have  been 
produced  by  eight  ounces  of  roasted  chestnuts,  an  ali« 
ment  that  ferments  in  the  stomach  for  an  hour  and  a 
half;  and  is  even  then  digested  with  great  difficulty.  In 
some  cases  the  formation  of  acetous  add  seems  to  be  fa- 
voured by  the  nature  of  the  gastric  fluid  itself,  which 
appears  to  be  secreted  in  too  dilute  or  weakly  a  condi- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  digestion;  on  which  account, 
the  food,  instead  of  being  converted  into  chyme^  runs 
readily  intoa  state  of  fermentation,  so  that  some  persons 
cannot  take  either  honey  or  sugar  without  producing 
this  effect:  while,  in  others,  the  gastric  juice  is  possibly 
itself  acid  at  the  time  of  secretion;  since  we  occasionally 
find  that  the  disease  is  not  increased  by  v^etable  foods, 
or  even  acescent  firuits;  and  that  water  alone,  or  small 
wine*and-water  suit  the  stomach  better  than  undiluted 
wines  or  spirits. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  third  variety,  cardialgia 
sptdatoria^  may,  in  some  instances,  be  produced  by  a 
peculiar  paresis  or  inactivity  of  the  proper  absorbents  of 
the  stomach.  The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  show 
that,  in  a  state  of  healdi,  all  fluids  disappear  from  the 
stomach  with  great  rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  ur- 
gency of  their  absorption,  insomuch  that  a  ligature  on 
the  pylorus  does  not  in  the  least  retard  tlieir  vanishing. 
And  hence  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  is  often  regur- 
gitated may  result  from  a  want  of  this  action.  Tliis, 
however,  is  a  cause  that  pathologists  have  not  attended 
to,  so  far  as  I  know. 

In  applying  to  this  disease  the  resources  of  the  art  of 
healing,  it  is  obvious  that  our  intention  should  be  two- 
fold :  to  ptilliate  the  present  distress,  and  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  die  paroxysms.  The  first  may  be  ob- 
tained by  small  doses  of  opium,  and  sometimes  by  other 
antispasmodics,  as  the  ethers  and  volatile  alkali;  and 
where  acidity  is  unquestionable,  by  calcareous  and  sa- 
ponaceous earths.  Lime-water,  or  acidulous  alkaline 
waters,  or  the  different  alkalies  of  the  alkalescent  earths. 
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magnesia  and  lime,  haye  been  almost  the  only  ones  diat     Gmv,  v. 
have  hitherto  been  employed,  or  at  least  the  others  have  ^^^^^' 
not  been  submitted  to  a  sufficient  trial  and  under  a  snf-  Caxdkigia. 
ficient  variety  of  modifications  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  ^^■'^*^- 
them  with  accuracy.     It  is  a  common  belief  that  chalk, 
with  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  produces  an  astringent, 
and  magnesia  a  laxative  neutral.     This  idea  is  doubted 
by  Dr.  Cullen :  but  it  seems  to  have  a  foundation,  and 
should  regulate  our  practice.     Chalk,  however,  when  Occa»ionai 
used  m  large  quantities,  and  long  persevered  m,  has  an  careout 
indisputable  evil,  which  does  not  equally  belong  to  mag-  ^JjJ^."* 
nesia;  and  that  is,  its  aptitude  to  form  balls  or  calculi  in 
some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal;  and  thus  produce  a 
very  troublesome  obstruction,  and  occasionally  coHc    I 
have  known  various  instances  of  this;  and,  in  some 
eases,  attended  with  alarming  symptoms  before  die  balls 
were  dejected ;  many  df  which  I  have  also  known  to  be 
evacuated  in  masses  of  more  than  an  ounce  weight  each. 
Hiere  is  no  evidence  that  an  acid  is  found  below  the 
duodenum,  and  hence  it  is  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  that  these  calculous  concretions  are 
impacted  and  agglutinated.    Dr.  Parr  and  some  others 
assert,  that  an  acid  formed  in  the  stomach  certainly  never 
enters  the  circulating  fluid.     It  is  indeed,  true,  that  We  Whether  an 
have  no  sensible  trace  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  circula-  OTteiTSto 
don :  but  the  benefit  which  has  lately  been  discovered,  the  drcu. 
snd  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  more  fully  ^"*^  ^^^ 
hereafiier,  of  introducing  magnesia  into  the  stomach,  in 
hMts  possessing  a  tendency  to  form  calculi  in  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder  from  a  superabundant  secretion  of 
lithic  acid,  seems  to  show  that  an  acid  principle,  or  base, 
still  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  circulation  in  cer- 
tain cases,  though  too  minutely  divided  to  be  detected 
by  chemical  tests^  and  that  the  introduction  of  magnesia 
into  the  stomach  destroys  or  neutralizes  it  at  the  fountain 
head.   (See  Enterolithus  and  Lithia.)  M.  Perperes, 
in  taking  off  acidity  from  the  stomach,  unites  the  cal- 
careous earths  with  a  warm  bitter ;  and  recommends,  as 
the  medicine  he  has  found  most  successful,  columbo  root 
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with  magnesia,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  of  the  former  to 
twelve  of  the  latter  *. 

Oleaginous  preparations  have  also  been  had  rocourse 
to,  and  in  some  habits  apparently  with  success.  In  such, 
cases  it  is  most  probable  that  they  act  in  a  double  way ; 
first  by  oHiyerting  a  part  of  the  acid  into  soap :  and  next 
by  proving  aperient,  and  thus  accelerating  the  passage 
of  (lie  acid  material  into  the  intestinal  canal.  They  may 
also,  perhaps,  in  other  acrimonies  than  acidity,  obtund 
their  irritating  power :  for  in  many  cases  of  heart-bum^ 
speedy  and  effectual  relief  is  obtained  by  the  simple  and 
pleasant  remedy  of  eating  six  or  eight  almonds. 

Yet  where  we  have  full  proof  of  acidi^  as  the  exciting 
cause,  there  are  few  medicines  we  can  more  fully  de- 
pend upon  than  soap :  probably  because  in  its  decom- 
position it  lets  loose  the  oleaginous  principle,  which  may 
in  some  degree  obtund  the  pain,  and  at  the  same  time 
unites  its  alkali  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach ;  thus  neu- 
tralizing its  acrimony,  and  forming  a  valuable  iq)erient: 
"  it  is  often,"  says  Dr.  CuUen,  "  a  more  convenient  re- 
medy than  common  absorbents  or  simple  alkalies"f. 
If  the  pain  be  very  severe,  we  shall  much  improve  the 
ben^cial  operation  of  die  soap,  by  combining  it  with 
opium.  This  I  have  already  mentioned  as  a  very  valua- 
ble medicine  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease;  but  it  is 
peculiarly  so  in  water-brash,  or  the  third  variety.  The 
distingubhed  writer  I  have  just  quoted  asserts,  indeed, 
that  he  has  found  nothing  but  opium  that  will  give  it 
real  relief:  but  this,  he  afterwards  adds,  relieves  only 
the  present  fit,  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  prev^i- 
tion  of  future  attacks. 

It  is  hence  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  direct  our  view 
to  the  second  intention  I  have  pointed  out;  I  mean,  that 
of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

Now  this  can  only  be  done  efieotually  by  restoring  the 
stomach  to  its  proper  tone :  and  hence  die  entire  pro- 


•  Opera  citata,  VoL  u. 

t  Mat  Med.  VoL  u.  p.  400. 
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cess  we  shall  have  to  nodce  under  Dyspepsia^  forming     Gxv.  v. 
the  seventh  species  of  the  present  genus,  will  here  be  u^'^^' 
found  equally  advantageous.    The  warmer  bitters,  the  Cardiaigii. 
metallic  oxyds,  and  especially  the  ozyds  of  zinc  and  ^^•'***^' 
bismuth,  first  mentioned  by  Odier,  bid  fkirest  for  success. 
Of  the  bitters,  one  of  the  most  el^ant  as  well  as  most 
eflfectoal,  is  the  extract  of  diamnmile.    Yetthe  matrica- 
ria  chanumilla,  or  dog's  chamomile,  seems  to  rival  its 
powers ;  and  has  often  been  found  a  very  active  and  use- 
ful stomachic  in  most  debilities  of  the  stomach.    Hi^ 
nux  vomica,  long  since  extolled  by  Linn^us,  remains  Nux 
yet  to  be  fairly  experimented  with  in  this  country.     It  ^•™*^ 
has  the  peculiar  property  of  dii^inishing  the  sensibility, 
while  it  increases  the  irritability  of  the  animal  frame — ^a 
property  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  at  large  when  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  Paralysis.   It  is  said  to  have  been 
given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  a-day.     But 
this   I  very  much  question,  where  the  drug  has  been 
sound  and  genuine.    In  palsy,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
raise  it  above  seven  grains  without  making  the  head 
stupid  and  vertiginous. 

Among  the  aromatics,  many  of  the  terebinthinate  Terebbthu 
balsams  will  be  found  highly  useful.  The  balsam  of  ^^ 
Gilead,  and  that  of  Mecca,  amyris  Gileadensis^  and  a. 
OpobaUamum^  were  once  highly  extolled,  and  perhaps 
deservedly;  but  are  too  dear  for  common  use.  The 
Turks  take  eight  or  ten  drops  as  a  dose ;  but  the  quan- 
tity may  be  considerably  increased.  In  some  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  cubebs,  as  much  cheaper,  have  been 
ordered  instead  of  the  balsams. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  diet  should 
connst  of  articles  least  disposed  to  ferm^it ;  as  animal 
food  generally,  shell-fishes,  biscuits;  and  for  drink, 
small  brandy-and-water,  tdast-and-water,  lime-water,  or 
most  of  the  mineral  waters. 
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IMPATBB]>  APFCTITf:,  WITH  AK  ACCUMULATION  OV  WIND 
IN  THE  STOMACH  OR  INTESTINAL  CANAL;  AND  FBE- 
QyENT  REaUEGITATION. 

Gt».  V.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  there  is 
v^^^^  retsoa  for  the  supposition,  that  air  is  occasionally  se* 
air  whence  creted  firom  the  mouths  of  the  secernents  into  certain 
ca:ntie3  in  which  it  is  found :  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  merely  separated 
from  the  materials  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the 
form  of  food,  and  tending  towards  fermentation.  When 
the  fluids  which  are  poured  naturally  into  the  stomach 
are  secreted  in  a  state  of  health,  they  concur,  and  per- 
lu  dfect*.  hupg  equally  so,  in  diecking  fermentation  But  when 
from  imbecili^  of  this  organ,  or  its  consociate  viscera, 
they  are  secreted  in  a  dilute  or  other  imperfect  state, 
they  lose  their  corrective  power,  fermentation  rapidly 
commences,  and  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  dist^ided, 
and  sometimes  ready  to  burst  with  the  air,  for  the  most 
part  carbonic  acid  gass,  that  is  hereby  let  loose ;  relief 
being  only  obtained  by  frequent  eructation  or  n^ection 
upwards^  crepit($tum  or  rqection  downwards,  which  the 
Greeks  denominated  gofiSof  as  the  Latins  did  crepitus  s 
or  its  combining  loosely  with  such  fluids  as  may  exist  in 
the  large  intestines,  where  it  often  rolls  i|bout  in  an 
ascending  or  descending  direction,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles;  some- 
times with  a  rumbling  sound  where  the  intestinal  fluid  is 
but  small  in  quantity,  and  sometimes,  where  it  is  consi- 
derable, with  a  gurgling  noise  like  air  rushing  into  a  bot- 
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He  as  the  water  contained  in  it  is  poured  out :  and  henee     Gnr.  v. 
by  the  Oreeks  denominated  borbarygmus.    We  have,  in  j^^^' 
consequence,  the  three  fcdlowing  varieties,  under  which  Flatus, 
this  species  presents  itself  to  us :  FloideBcy. 

a  Borborygmus.  With  frequent  rumbling  of 

Rumbling  of  the  bowels*     the  bowels. 
fi  Eructatio.  With  frequent  rejection  up^ 

Eructation.  wards. 

y  Cr^itus.  With     frequent     rejectioo 

Dejection  of  wind.  downwards. 

The  quantity  of  air  separated  in  the  manner  just  de-  Qutntihrof 
scribed,  is  sometimes  prodigious,  and  may  amount  to  ^^^^ 
an  eructation  of  many  hogsheads  in  an  hour.   Nor  need  enormous, 
we  be  surprised  at  this ;  for,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hales,  it  appears  that  a  single  apple,  during  ferment- 
ation, will  give  up  above  six  hundred  times  its  bulk  of 
ur :  while  many  of  the  vegetable  materials  introduced 
into  the  stomach  possess  far  more  ventosity  than  apples. 

Flatulency,  under  one  or  other  of  the  forms  now  enu-  Symp^mM- 
merated,  is  often  found  as  a  symptom  of  other  diseases ;  **^ 
especially  in  dyspepsy,  cholera,  colic,  hysteria,  and  hy- 
pochondrias.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occasionally 
exists  by  itself,  and  is  strictly  idiopathic,  occurring  after  idiopathic, 
the  deglutition,  and  even  enjoyment,  of  a  full  meal  with- 
out any  other  symptom  of  indigestion,  and  ceasing  as 
soon  as  tlie  process  of  digestion  is  completed. 

A  very  common  and  a  very  active  cause  is  drinking  a  From  cold 
large  quantity  of  some  crfd  fluid  while  the  system  is  2^1^^**"  * 
labouring  under  great  heat.     Van  Swieten  mentions  a  frame, 
singular  instance  of  this  kind  of  inflation  from  indulging 
in  a  draught  of  cold  whey  *,  and  Riedlin,  another  from 
a  like  indulgence  in  cold  beer  f ,  during  an  extreme  heat 
of  the  body. 

Infants  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  affection  from  the  FUtul««cy 
natural  delicacy  of  the  stomach,  and  particularly  when  *° 

•  Constit  Epid.  L.  6.p.  88. 
t  Cent.  u.  Obi.  45. 
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brought  up  without  their  natural  sustenance,  and  upon 
food  which  requires  more  labour  of  the  stomach  to  di^ 
gest.  In  many  cases  it  must  necessarily  be  combined 
with  acidity ;  for  this,  as  already  observed,  is  a  general 
effect  of  impaired  action  in  the  chylific  viscera :  and 
when  both  these  causes  concur,  the  in&nt  will  also  be 
tormented  with  severe  gripings,  and  great  irregularity  in 
the  bowels ;  a  distressing  and  watry  diarrhoea ;  or  an  ob- 
stinate costiveness ;  and  sometimes  with  both  in  succes- 
sion. Essential  oils,  absorbent  powders,  and  aperients' 
may  palliate  the  symptoms,  but  the  best  cure  will  always 
be  found  in  a  healthy  breast  of  milk. 

Hypochondriacs,  and  others  of  weak  digestive  power, 
are  very  i^t  to  acquire  a  morbid  habit  of  eructing ;  and 
are  perpetually  striving  to  throw  up  wind  from  the  sto- 
mach in  an  expectation  of  relieving  themselves  from  the 
elastic  vapour  with  which  they  seem  to  be  bursting. 
The  habit  is  vain  and  mischievous :  for  the  vacuity  here- 
by produced,  is  instantly  re-occupied  by  a  fresh  separa- 
tion of  gass  from  the  fermenting  materials,  often  thrown 
forth  in  still  larger  abundance,  and  still  more  distending 
and  weakening  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  and  hence 
there  is  not  only  no  relief,  excepting  for  a  few  moments, 
but  an  evident  increase  of  the  disease.  So,  opening  ves- 
sels that  contain  new  wine,  accelerates  the  fermentation, 
while  stopping  them  puts  a  check  to  it.  If  *cardia}gy  at- 
tend, the  air  is  sometimes  eructed  with  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing so  violent,  as  to  make  the  patient  imagine  he  is  ac- 
tually, like  a  volcano,  belching  forth  flames  and  fire  from 
his  entrails. 

There  are  some  cases  on  record  in  which  persons  ap- 
pear to  have  a  power  of  distending  the  stomach  and  ab- 
domen .to  an  enorlnous  size  at  pleasure;  and  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  by  one  or  two  female  impostors, 
whoy  for  particular  purposes,  have  hereby  pretended  to 
be  pregnant,  and  have  succeeded  by  such  an  imposition. 
But  a  distention  of  this  kind  does  not  belong  to  the  dis- 
ease before  us. 

The  cure  in  this  species,  as  in  the  last,  depends  upon 
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givifi^  tone  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomaeh  and  in-     Gsw.  v. 
testinal  canal ;  and  hence  the  plan  laid  down  already;  and  ^^^' 
tke  course  to  be  described  under  dyspepsia,  will  have  Flatus. 
the  greatest  chance  of  success.  Flttukiwy. 

Emetics  have  occasionally  been  recommended  with  a  Bmetics 
view  of  giving  a  change  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  but  ^^^i 
they  are  of  doubtful  efficacy.  They  have  been  of  great 
service,  however,  incidentally,  by  discharging  some  lurk- 
ing body  which  has  itself  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  this  manner  worms  have  at  times  been  thrown 
up;  and  at  times  also  morsels  of  indigested  fruit  or  other 
materials,  as  plum-stones  or  fragments  of  a  pear  or  apple  *• 

TTie  disease  may  be  palliated  by  an  innumerable  host  9*™*'"*" 
of  carminative  plants,  which  vary  in  their  several  effects 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  idiosyncracy,  or  the  actual 
state  of  the  stomach.    The  verddllate  order  affords  an  Vertkinate 
abundant  stock  from  which  we  may  select  at  pleasure ;  avei!!°^ 
as  maijorum,  thyme,  rosemary,  lavender,  spear-mint; 
pepper-mint,  and  penny-royal ;  the  aroma  of  all  which 
resides  chiefly  in  the  leaves  or  calices.      TTie  coniferous  Conifcrous 
order  o£fers,  perhaps,  nearly  as  many,  including  the  t^S.'"*" 
terebinthinate  and  juniper  tribes;  but  of  less  activity  than 
the  preceding,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  essential  oil 
of  juniper,  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  turpentine  family. 
The  medicinal  virtue  of  both  these  orders  is  that  of 
camphor,  which  they  all  contain  very  largely,  especially 
the  pepper-mint,  as  shown  by  die  experiments  of  Gau- 
biusf-       The  pungency  of  this  plant,  however,  is  so 
acrid,  as  to  exhaust  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  for  a  moment,  and  hence  to  give  a 
feeling  of  coldness  in  succession  to  that  of  heat     Its 
best  form  is  what  is  called  its  essence,  whidi,  as  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  CuUen,  appears  to  be  nodiing  more  t^an 
its  rectified  essential  oil  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine. 
On  account  of  the  acritude  of  this  plant,  it  is  less  valu- 
able, as  well  as  less  palatable  than  spear-mint :  which 
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last  acts  better,  and  is  more  pleasant  to  Uie  taste,  vlien 
firesh  in  infusion  than  when  distilled. 

The  umbellate  order  affords  also  a  rich  variety  of 
carminatives,  whose  virtue,  with  a  few  exceptions,  resides 
almost  entirely  in  their  seeds*  The  aroma  of  several  of 
these  is  vei^  pleasant,  as  the  coriander,  uiise,  and  dill  ^ 
while  in  a  few,  as  in  die  fennel,  it  approaches  the  nau- 
seous 6mell  and  taste  of  the  fetid  gums.  This,  however, 
is  an  advantage  in  flatulmicies  occurring  in  hysteric  or 
oth^  nervous  habits. 

To  these  may  be  added  many  of  the  aromata  imported 
from  hot  climates  in  very  different  forms;  as  barks,  root$» 
berries,  pods,  and  seeds,  particularly  ginger,  cloves, 
cardamoms,  cinnamon,  pimento^  pepper,  and  capsicum* 
Like  those  already  noticed,  th^  all  owe  their  virtue  to  an 
essential  oil,  in  whatever  part  of  the  plant  such  virtue 
may  reside:  but  several  of  them  have  likewise  soma 
other  property  which  may  render  them  more  or  less 
eligible  in  differ^it  cases.  Generally  speaking,  the  sti* 
mulants  we  are  now  conten^lating  are  more  strictly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  cordials  than  the  umbelhite  or 
vatidllate  plants;  for,  by  eKciting  the  nervous  energy 
in  a  greater  d^ee,  they  increase  Ae  action  of  the  heart, 
and  quicken  the  pulse.  And  hence,  when  the  circulation 
is  weak  and  languid,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the 
preceding;  but  when  the  pulse  is  already  too  frequent, 
they  should  be  abstained  from. 

To  this  general  remark,  however,  there  may  be  one 
or  two  exceptions.  Newmann  and  Gaubius,  reasoning 
from  the  generiil  use  oi  pepper  among  the  Hindus  and 
Javanese  without  any  particular  marks  of  excitement, 
have  contaided  that  it  produces  less  e£^t  on  the  san- 
guiferous eastern  than  mapy  other  carminatives ;  but  this 
may  be  reserved  into  habit  Dr.  Lewis,  from  some  less 
obvious  train  of  argument,  came  to  a  like  amclusion  in 
respect  to  ginger ;  which  to  many  is  as  heating  as  asty 
of  the  spices  whatever.  But  it  seems  generally  conceded^ 
that  nutmeg  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  sedative  and 
even  of  an  hypnotic ;  and  hence^  where  flatulency  is 
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^iceompanied  with  great  imtatnUty,  it  beoonai  peonliariy  On.  V. 
▼aluable.  Bontius  speaks  of  this  influeiioe  as  a  matter  x^HL^* 
of  frequent  occurretioe  in  the  East  Indies,  and  one  which  FUtui. 
had  <^ften  fallen  under  his  own  obsenration :  and  in  the  ^'**^"*^* 
German  Ef^emerides  *,  we  have  an  account  of  some 
extraordtnttrf  effects  on  the  ncrvcms  STstem  occasioned 
by  swallowing  a  large  quantity  of  this  spice^  To  which 
I  may  add  the  following  conflrmatory  evidence  of  Dr. 
CuUen,  derived  from  his  own  practice.  *<  A  person  by 
mistake,''  says  he,  <<  took  two  drachms  or  a  little  more 
cf  powdered  nutm^.  He  felt  it  warm  in  his  stomachy 
widiout  any  uneasiness;  but,  in  about  an  hour  after  he 
imdtak^i  it,  he  was  seised  with  a  drowsiness,  whidignn 
dually  increased  to  a  complete  stupor  and  insensibility; 
tmd  not  long  dler  he  was  fiKmd  fallai  from  his  chair 
ijing  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber  in  the  state  menticMied. 
Bring  laid  a-bed,  he  fell  asleep:  but  waking  a  little  fit>m 
tHue  to  time  he  was  quite  delirious :  and  he  thus  con» 
tinned  ahemately  sleeping  and  ddirious  for  several 
hours.  By  degrees,  however,  both  these  symptoms 
gradually  diminished;  so  that  in  about  six  hours  from 
the  time  of  taking  the  nutmeg,  he  was  pretty  wdl  reco- 
vered fiT>m  both :  although  he  still  complained  of  head^ 
sdie  and  some  drowsiness,  he  slept  naturally  and  quietly 
through  the  foUowmg  ni^it,  and  next  day  was  quite  in 
Us  ordinary  health/' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ^fect  was  endrdy  j»o»  BrobiUy 
duced  by  the  nutmeg;  and  it  is  probable  that  several  ^^^ 
other  aromatics,  taken  in  large  doses,  and  much  larger  wonHOiot. 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  them,  might  produce 
a  Vkt  residt     And  hence.  Dr.  CnUen  proceeds  to  cau- 
tion us  against  using  them  very  copiously  in  apoplectic 
fr  paralytic  cases.    Yet  in  the  a£fectfon  before  us,it  is 
a  quality  tbat  may  often  be  turned  to  a  very  good 
account. 

There  was  a  time  when  zedoary  was  also  r^arded  as  ^^^*^ 
an  excdlent  medidnein  flatolencies  of  the  stomach  and  triai^  ^ 
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bowels,  aad  stood  almost  at  the  head  of  the  canninatiye 
list  Cartbeuser  was  most  extravagant  in  its  praise;  and 
from  its  general  character  it  maintained  for  a  long  time  a 
place  in  the:  Materia  Medicfi  of  the  London  College,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  articles  in 
what  is  now  called  aromatic  confection.  It  has  the  boast 
of  uniting  a  bitter  to  au  aromatic  principle;  but  its  vir- 
tues are  very  feeble ;  and  it  is  deservedly  rejected  from 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
introduced  into  practice  as  a  substitute  for  gentian,  whicb^ 
at  that  period,  had  gotten  into  disfavour  from  being  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  anotlier  article  supposed  to  be 
poisonous  5  but  better  substitutes  might  have  been  found 
with  a  trifling  research. 

Many  of  these  have  often  been  combined  with  the 
oxyde  or  nitrate  of  bismuth ;  and  as  they  have  comm(HiIy 
been  more  successful  with  such  adjuncts  than  when  given 
alone,  these  preparations  of  bismuth  itself  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  useful  carminative.  It  is  more  especially 
serviceable  when  the  flatulency  is  chronic  and  accompa- 
nied with  distressing  pain. 

Electricity  and  even  magnetism  have  been  tried  and 
highly  extoUed ;  but  by  very  doubtful  authorities*. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  will  just  notice  two 
other  remedies  for  flatulency,  because  they  not  only 
afibrd  benefit  at  the  time,  but  by  their  tonic  virtue  have 
some  tendency  to  correct  the  disorder  radically. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  tincture  of  asapalathus  cana^ 
riensis,  the  rose-wood  or  Rhodium  lignum  of  the  old 
writers.  This  shrub  readily  yields  its  fragrant  essential 
oil  to  rectified  spirit;  and  the  tincture  is  commonly  made 
by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  wood  in  a  pint  of  the 
spirit.  It  proves  a  warm,  balsamic,  and  pleasant  cordial 
in  doses  of  from  twenty  or  thirty  drops  to  a  drachm. 

The  second  remedy  I  have  alluded  to  is  the  etherial 
oil  as  it  is  now  called,  or  the  oleum  vini  as  it  was  called 
formerly,  which  is  found  in  the  residuum  of  sulphuric 
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eth^r,  and  is  easily  made  to  float  on  the  surface  by  the     Gen.  v. 
addition  of  water.     It  has  a  strong,  penetrant,  and  aro-  lj^^^* 
malic  odour,  and  readUy  dissolves  in  alkohol  and  ether.  Fiatjis. 
It  is  powerfully  sedative  as  well  as  cordial,  and  is  suflB-  ^***^<7« 
ciently  known  to  be  the  basis  of  Hoffman's  celebrated  * 

anodyne  liquor.  In  the  current  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
London  College,  this  anodyne  is  imitated  in  the  prepa- 
ration called  compound  spirit  of  ether,  the  only  form 
in  which  the  etherial  oil  is  employed  as  an  ingredient. 
For  the  purpose  I  am  now  speaking  of,  however,  it 
should  be  dissolved,  and  in  double  the  quantity  contained 
in  the  preceding  preparation,  in  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ether,  the  sweet  elixir  of  vitriol  of  the  old  dispensato- 
ries ;  in  which  case  it  combines  its  powers  with  the  fra- 
grant and  valuable  spices  of  this  preparation,  and  be- 
comes a  very  grateful  carminative  and  exhilarant. 


SPECIES  VI. 

LIMOSIS  EMESIS. 

SbitkntM  of  t^t  Sbtomsi^. 

REJECTION   OF  THE    CONTENTS   OF  THE   STOMACH,    OR 
TENDENCY  TO   REJECT. 

A  DisPOsmoN  to  regurgitate,  or  even  the  act  of  regur-     G«r.  v. 
gitation,  itself,  is  not  necessarily  a  morbid  affection ;  and  jf!*^^^  * 
to  render  it  such  it  must  be  combined  with  the  symp-  ai^^e  not 
toms  forming  the  generic  character,  which,  though  not  "^JfJ*^^ 
specifically  repeated,  are  always  supposed  to  constitute  a 
primary  part  of  the  description ;  and  which  in  the  present 
genus  is  an  "  impaired,  excessive,  or  depraved  appetite." 
Thus  a  regurgitation  of  food  is  natural  to  all  grazing 
quadrupeds,  possessing  complicated  or  numerous  sto- 
machs, as  the  sheep  and  ox ;  and  it  constitutes  what  is 
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called  rumination  or  chewing  the  cud ;  the  inverted  ac- 
tion taking  place  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  the  food 
being  thrown  back  from  the  first  stomach,  or  paunch, 
into  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  further  mastication. 
There  are  instances  of  rumination,  or  a  simple  voluntary 
regurgitation  of  the  food  into  the  mouth,  among  man- 
kind. The  German  writers  upon  this  subject  are  nu- 
merous, and  their  collections  of  cases  abundant.  Bat 
one  of  the  best  examples  on  record,  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Slare,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  *,  as  noticed  in 
the  volume  of  Nosology.  The  subject  was  an  adult  man, 
in  good  general  health :  the  rumination  r^ularly  took 
place  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  eating,  at  which 
time  the  food  felt  heavy  in  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus, 
or  rather  perhaps  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  If 
he  did  not  ruminate  at  the  proper  time,  he  soon  became 
languid  and  sick. 

It  is  a  question  that  has  excited  much  controversy 
in  the  present  day,  which  are  the  parts  chiefly  concerned 
in  exciting  the  stomach  to  vomit  ?  Haller,  and  the  phy • 
siologists  of  his  time,  were  wont  to  refer  us  to  the  sto- 
mach itself.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Hunter^ 
that  this  action  is  performed  alone  by  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  stomach.  And  that  the  stomach  itself  is  at 
the  time  as  passive  as  the  lungs  in  expiration. 

M.  Magendie,  of  Paris,  has  lately  been  instituting  a 
series  of  highly  curious  experiments,  to  determine  this 
point  And  from  these  it  would  appear,  that  in  nausea 
the  action  is  confined  to  the  organ  of  the  stomach  alone, 
or  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  esophagus;  that 
retching  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  abd6minal 
muscles,  and  rejection  by  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles ;  and  consequendy  that  an  emetic  doea 
not  cause  vomiting  by  irritating  the  fibres,  or  nerves  rf 
the  stqmach,  but,  as  suspected  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  by 
means  of  absorption  and  irritation  on  the  nerves  of  the 
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iHiisele  that  surroiiiHi  tbe  itomach :  or  rather  by  the  sCi-     Cum.  v. 
muiiiis  produced  on  the  brsm»  instead  of  on  the  stomach,  ^^^^^^ 
and  especially  transmitted  to  these  mtudes.     In  one  ex-  Emerit. 
periment  M.  Magendie  entirely  removed  the  stomach,  ^^"^SLZL 
and  substituted  a  bladder,  which  be   attached  perma- 
nently to  the  base  of  the  esophagus ;  after  sewing  up  the  VonitiDg 
abdomen,  he  injected  an  emetic  into  the  animal's  veins :  {hHlctkm  of 
jt  had  nausea,  made  inspirations,  and  discbai^ged  a  co-  ^  i><^* 
loured  fluid  which  had  been  previously  pnt  into  the 
bladder,  quite  as  wdl  as  it  could  have  done  with  its  na- 
tural stomach*. 

These  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  however,  have  JJjJ^fl^ 
since  been  called  in  question  by  M.  Portal,  as  not  con-  questioned 
ducted  with  sufficient  strictness,  and  leading  to  conclu-  ^  ^®'**** 
sions  too  generally  and  too  hastily  drawn.  M.  Portal 
is  led  to  maintain  that  vomiting  commences  by  a  parti- 
enlar  action  of  the  stomach,  and  is  then  aided  and  con- 
tinned  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of 
the  diaphragm :  but  that,  in  many  cases,  this  auxiliary 
assistance  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  since,  according  to 
his  experiments,  vomiting  may  be  produced  in  the  sto- 
mach when  the  abdominal  parietes  have  been  removed  f. 
And,  consistently  herewith,  Dr.  Parr  informs  us,  that  the 
^cB^phragm  <<  has  been  wounded,  torn,  and  its  i4)ertures 
eolaif^ed,  sq  as,  either  by  lacen^on  or  dilatation,  to 
admit  of  die  passage  of  the  stomach,  or  a  part  of  the 
ebloQ  into  the  thorax  without  any  uncommon  sjrmp- 

toms^'j:- 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  these  apparently  con-  How  reeon- 
ficdng  fiwts :  for  such  is  the  dose  connexicm  and  sym- 
|iathy  tliat  exists  between  the  stomach  and  its  surround- 
ing musdes,  that,  let  the  irritation  commence  in  which 
soever  organ  it  may,  it  will  be  instantly  propagated  to 
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the  other.  We  have  the  same  proofs  of  sympathy  ih 
the  stomach,  the  ileus,  the  esophagus,  and  the  faucet. 
And  we  can  evidently  trace  the  retrogressive  action, 
commencing  in  different  diseases  and  under  different 
circumstances,  sometimes  in  one  of  these  organs  and 
sometimes  in  the  other.  And  we  can  sometimes  more- 
over see  this  action  limited  to  a  particular  part;  some- 
times running  through  a  certain  length  of  the  chain, 
'  and  sometimes  through  the  whole.  The  idea  of  swal- 
lowing a  nauseous  dose  of  medicine,  or  an  irritation  of 
the  fauces  by  a  hair,  will  often  excite  a  retrograde  action 
in  theesophagus  alone:  a  discharge  of  wind  in  pardialgia, 
or  of  a  small  portion  of  acid,  or  oil,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance floating  on  the  surface  of  whatever  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  stomach,  seems  to  excite  the  fibres  of  the 
cardia  alone,  and  they  are  expelled  by  its  simple  and 
unassisted  effort,  producing  a  single  act  of  eructation  or 
belching.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  per- 
haps all  the  metallic  emetics,  act  unquestionably  upon 
the. fibres  of  the  stomach  generally  and  primarily;  and 
probably  all  the  ipecacuans^  whether  of  the  psychotria, 
.the  callicocca,  or  the  viola  genus,  are  first  absorbents,  as 
asserted  by  M.  Magendie,  and  then  produce  vomiting 
by  irritating  the  fibres  of  the  surrounding  muscles.  Sea^ 
'  sickness,  and  various  affections  of  the  head,  apparently 
act  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  contractile  and  inverted 
action  only  takes:  place  i^fler  a  paroxysm  of  intolerable 
sinking  and  languor.  In  ileus,  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment commencing  ia  the  bowel  which  gives:  rise  to  the 
name  of  this  disease,  runs  with  great  violence  through 
the  whole  chain  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  insomuch  diat 
medicines  introduced  into  the  rectum  are  rejected  by, the 
mouth.  In  few  wotds  then,  ^^  vomiting,"  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  ^^  is  an  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  excited  by  irritation  of  the  stomach"  ♦  ; 
or,  as  we  should  add,  of  those  muscles  themselves. 


*  Experiments  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nerves.   PhiU  Trtns. 
18S«,  p.  406. 
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.    Sickness  .of  the  stomach  occurs  under  different  forms :     Oew.  v. 
the  diree  following  are  the  chief  varieties :  Ur^a^^ 

a  Nausea.  Tendency  to  reject,  but  without  sickness  of 
Loathing.  regurgitation.  tbestomtck 

^  Vomituritio.  Ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 
Retching. 

y  Vomitus.  Act  of  vomiting,    or  rejecting 
Vomiting.  from  die  stomach. 

'  Sanvages  and  Linn^us  r^ard  tlie  first  and  third  of 
these  varieties  as  distinct  genera  of  disease,  and  even 
arrange  them  as  such.  This  appears  highly  incorrect: 
for,  if  minutely  examined,  they  will  be  found  in  every 
case  to  be  little  more  than  difierent  degrees,  or  modifica- 
tions ofthe  same  afiection  produced  by  a  greater  or  less 
inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and 
esophagus,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  such  inversion,  and 
allayed  or  overcome  by  the  very  same  means*  Where  T**?*  ^^ 
the  stimulus,  and  consequently  the  degree  of  inversion,  is  diflerent 
sli^t,  the  effect  is  confined  to  nausea;  if  beyond. this,  *^^'  ^ 
the  nausea  becomes  retching;  and  then  the  retching 
becomes  vomiting.  They  may,  indeed,  exist  separately ; 
for  the  cause  may  be  of  a  kind  or  strength  sufficient  to 
throw  the  stomach  ^t  once  into  a  state  of  violent  inver* 
sion,  and  consequently  to  produce  vomiting  without  the 
common  intermediate  changes ;  as  in  tlie  case  of  various 
metalline  emetics,  sjmpathetic  irritation  from  pregnancy, 
or  the  swallowing  putrid  vapour.  While,  on  the  con- 
trary, minute  doses  of  squills,  or  ipecacuan,  or  any  other 
cause  that  produces  but  a  slight  degree  of  action,  will 
exdte  noth'uig  more  than  nausea  or  the  first  stage  alone 
of  the  inverted  action  upon  which  the  general  affection 
depends. 

•  It  is  nevertheless,  curious  and  of  great  importance,  to  Diflerent 
observe  the  different  and  opposite  effects  produced  on  Sj^iT" 
the  animal  frame  by  these  two  stages  of  one  and  the  same  the  systan   ' 
disease.     Nausea  lowers  the  pulse,  contracts  the  small  and°voS. 
vessels,  occasions  cold  perspiration,  severe  rigors,  and  ing. 
trembling,  and  diminishes,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  the  action 
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and  even  the  general  powers  of  life.  The  act  of  vomitings 
on  the  contrary,  rouses  rather  than  depressefi ;  puts  td 
flight  all  the  preceding  symptoms,'  and  restores  the 
system  to  itself.  There  are  few  persons  so  debilitated  as 
not  to  bear  vomiting,  but  many  who  would  sink  under 
nausea.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  two  di£S;rent 
states  of  the  stomach  may  be  employed  as  powerful  in- 
struments in  attacking  a  variety  of  general,  and  even  of 
remote  local  diseases;  this  organ  being  justly  considered 
as  the  common  centre  of  sympathy,  and  producing  op- 
posite results,  according  as  it  is  excited  to  difierent  raodiet 
or  degrees  of  action.  As  nausea  diminishes  the  acdcA 
of  the  system  generally,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
small  vessds,  it  has  been  often  had  recourse  to  with 
success  in  inflammation  of  various  organs,  particulariy 
of  the  eyes  and  lungs;  as  it  has  alsc^  on  the  af^potiack 
of  the  first  fit  of  intermitting  fevers,  or  the  accession  ef 
those  of  a  continued  type,  and  that  threaten  a  consideraUe 
degree  of  violence.  Full  vomiting,  by  augmenting  tibe 
general  action,  and  consequently  giving  great  additioiial 
energy  to  the  absorbent  system,  has  also  been  vcarj  ad* 
vanti^eously  employed  to  remove  inflammation,  though 
in  a  different  manner ;  and  particularly  inflammation  of 
the  suppurative  kind.  OrchitiB  and  purulent  ophthalmy 
have  often  yielded  to  it  as  a  charm ;  and  we  have  varioua 
instances,  in  whidi  the  fluid  of  extensive  abscesses  have 
been  hereby  carried  off*  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  pres- 
sive  violence  of  the  action,  it  has  also  been  highly  bene- 
ficial in  many  cases  of  obstruction,  or  chronic  torpitude: 
and  hence  its  occasional  utiUty  in  amaurosis  and  caligo; 
and  still  more  so  in  congestions  of  the  liver,  and  other 
abdominal  viscera. 

As  difierent  emetics,  however,  produce  not  only  a 
dijBPereni;  action  on  the  stomach,  but  also  on  the  system 
at  larg^  or  different  paits  of  it,  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  used  indiscriiiii&ately,  but  in  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular olgect  we  have  in  view.  This  difference  of  effect 
de^nds  upon  the  peculiarity  of  their  emttme^  as  the 
French  writers  denominate  it,  or  emetic  prindpk,  of 
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which  we  require  furth^  instnicdon  tban  has  been  ob-     Okn.  v. 
taiBed  at  present;  though  the  experiments  of  MM.  Ma-  j^ffS/^* 
Ijendie  and  Pelletier  have  given  us  some  information  con-  Emeiiir 
ceming  this  principle^  as  it  exists  in  the  brown  ipecacuan  ^iJ^^oUL^ 
(pq^otria  emetica)j  the  grey  (callicocca  Ipecacuanha)^ 
mm!  the  white  (viola  eme^ica). 

The  ipecacuans,  however,  though  possessing  some  ipecaciMni. 
diversities  of  power,  concur  in  operating  very  generally 
iq)OD  the  skin,  at  the  same  time  that  they  excite  the  sto*- 
vach;  increasing,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  discharge  of  Compared 
lucQS  from  the  lungs,  and  adding  a  little  to  the  peris*  monua  ^* 
tahic  motion  of  the  bowels*  The  antimonial  emetics,  in  emetics. 
a  foil  dose,  act  more  violently  upon  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  skin,  but  less  upon  the  mucous  secements.  While 
iat  small  doses,  the  nausea  tbey  produce  is  accompanied 
widi  the  most  deadly  languor,  and  with  an  atony,  diat,  in 
aumeroos  oases,  has  been  succeeded  with  more  miacbief 
than  any  degree  of  benefit  tbi^  couM  have  been  pro- 
posed by  their  use :  **  Many  in  this  manner,''  says  I>r« 
Perceval,  ot  Dublin,  in  his  manuscript  remarks  on  the 
volume  of  Nosology,  ^^  have  sunk  under  the  nauseating 
doses  of  emetic  tartar,  employed  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  low  fevers.  The-heart  of  a  frog  is  se 
torp^ed  by  this  antimonial,  as  not  to  be  excited  by  gal'^ 
vanism,  whidi  is  not  the  case  with  opium.  The  fraction 
of  a  grain  of  tartar-emetic,  in  a  gouty  habk,  sabject-tx) 
fltelsena  and  palpitation,  produced  an  akrming  deliquium. 
In  the  stttne  subject,  a  similar  effect  attended  the  use  of 
other  ahtiraonials." 

The  squill  and  seneka  root  act  very  generally;  proving  Sqain  Mi 
not  only  emetics,  but  cathartics  and  expectorants.    The 
asarum,  which  was  once  extensively  employed  for  vomit*  t^^  1,^. 
ing,  both  in  its  root  and  leaves,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
iDvevts  the  stomach,  acts  powerfully  on  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  becomes  a  pungent  emetic    It  is  hence  l^ 
frr  the  best  emetic  we  can  select  in  affections  of  the 
eyes,  and  several  species  of  cephcde^.     Hot  water  ope*  Hot  water. 
rates  only  as  a  simple  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  and 
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hence,  unless  there  be  other  irritants  in  its  cavity,  rarely 
takes  effect  till  the  stomach  becomes  distended,  and  the 
nervous  fibres  of  the  pylorus  are  inordinately  excited  by 
the  quantity  swallowed.  If,  however,  we  infuse  in  the 
hot  water,  a  certain  portion  of  horse-radish,  mustardr 
seed,  the  root  of  mezereou,  or  a  handful  of  chamomile 
flowers,  we  increase  its  stimulant  power,  and  a  much 
smaller  quantity  is  sufficient  And  it  is  probable  that 
all  these  substances  act  in  like  manner,  as  simple  stimu- 
lants alone;  for  in  small  doses  they  tend  rather  to  take 
off  than  to  excite  sickness.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
air  acts  in  the  same  way:  for  some  persons,  as  Mr. 
Goss,  of  Geneva,  by  swallowing  and  distending  tlieir 
stomach  with  air,  are  at  any  time  able  to  discharge  its 
contents.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the 
more  powerful  preparations  of  antimony,  as  the  vitrum 
and  crocus  metallorum,  are  probably  simple  stimulants 
also,  but  of  a  high  degree  of  activity.  They  act  on  the 
stomach  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  introduced :  and 
hence  are  peculiarly  eligible  for  a  rapid  expulsion  ci 
poisons  that  have  been  taken  inadvertently.  If  taken, 
however,  in  too  large  a  dose,  they  become  quite  as  mis- 
chievous as  any  poison  they  are  intended  to  remove;  for 
they  prove  violently  corrosive  to  the  coats  of  the  sto* 
mach,  and  excite  hfiematemesis,  or  vomiting  of  blood. 
There  are  some  of  the  alkaline  salts  that  act  in  the  same 
manner  when  taken  in  excess,  and  throw  not  only  the 
stomach,  but  other  parts  of  the  system  into  violent  spas- 
modic motions.  Two  ounces  of  nitre  were  taken,  by 
mistake,  for  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts.  An  almost  in- 
cessant vomiting  for  two  days  was  the  result,  accompa- 
nied with  a  copious  discharge  of  grumous  blood  from 
the  excoriated  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  not* 
withstanding  that  very  large  quantities  of  warm  water 
were  repeatedly  drunk,  and  alternated  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  gruel  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  to  defend 
the  siurface  of  the  stomach  by  an  artificial  mucilage.  Mr. 
Buller,  who  relates  this  case,  informs  us  that  the  patient 
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rebov^red,  but  was  long  afterwards  subjcict  tx>  chronic     Gztt.  V. 
spasms,  resembling  chorea*,  lim^    ' 

Many  of  the  concentrated  acids  act  in  the  same  man-  Emesis. 
oer  as  the  alkaline  salts :  and  some  &r  more  generally  ^^^[^^^ 
and  extensively,  especially  the  Prussic  acid,  which  ex-  Pnuiicaoid. 
Inrosts  the  whole  nervous  system,  almost  like  a  stroke  of 
l^htning,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stomach  is  burnt  up* 
The  following  is  a  good  condensed  view  of  its  effects, 
wkh  which  every  reader  in  the  present  day  ought  to  be 
weQ  acquainted. 

1.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  lar^e  doses  ^^?^  ^ 

"  action. 

and  highb/  concentrated^  it  irritates  or  corrodes  it,  by  dis- 
solving the  gelatin  of  its  coats,  and  death  takes  place  by 
a  sympathetic  injury  of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  When  diluted,  it  acts  neither  by  irritation  nor  sym- 
pathy, but  by  absorption,  operating  on  distant  organs : 
and,  aeteris  paribus,  it  acts  much  more  rapidly  when  di- 
luted than  when  concentrated. 

3.  It  is  very  difficult  of  detection  when  absorbed  in 
any  of  the  fluids,  being  probably  decomposed  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  and  its  elements  combining  with  the 
l)iood. 

4.  It  is  a  direct  sedative.  The  organs  it  acts  upon 
through  absorption  are  the  spine  and  brain  primarily, 
and  the  lungs  and  heart  secondarily :  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  is  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  slow  asphyxy,  and  sometimes  a  combination 
of  both. 

The  first  symptom  it  produces  in  the  stomach  is  an  Symptowi 
instant  burning  pain,  often  also  existing  in  the  throat: 
violent  vomiting  generally  follows  :  the  matter  dis- 
charged is  commonly  dark,  chocolate-hued,  and  sangui- 
nolent.  The  bowels  are  little  affected :  the  pulse  is  very 
feeble,  ahnost  imperceptible,  with  cold  clammy  sweats, 
and  lividity  of  the  nails  and  fingers.  The  stomach,  on 
examination,  generally  contains  a  quantity  of  the  mate- 


*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  uu,  p.  84. 
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GcN.  V.     rial  vomited,  being  extravasftted  bloody  altered  by  tbe 

^^•.  ^'*    poison  as  in  the  case  of  other  acids. 

EmesM.  In  attacking  thb  poison,  a  rapid  and  natural  vomitiog  is 

^ttmatL  advantageous  by  removing  a  part  of  the  material :  b«kl 

ii^siQ^j^ii^      diluting  it  assists  in  promoting  its  absorptiont  and  ren* 

procesf.        dering  it  more  mischievous.      The  oxali^bes  of  the  pro^ 

per  alkalies,  ammonia  and  potash,  are  as  dangerous 

oearly  as  the  acid  Itself,  and  benoe  alkalies  must  not  be 

used ;  but  the  alkaline  eardis,  chalk  and  magnesia,  make 

insoluble  compounds,  and  afibrd  immediate  reliefs  dwy 

should  be  used  with  the  most  powerful  stimulants*. 

It  is  now  very  well  known  that  the  ipecacuans,  and 

indeed  most  of  the  preceding  emetics,  excite  vomiting  aa 

efiectually  by  being  introduced  into  the  biood^-vessds, 

and  consequently  exciting  the  abdominal  muscles  throujg^ 

the  medium  of  the  brain,  as  by  being  conveyed  into  the 

stomach.    But  there  are  some  articles  of  the  Materia 

pfiedtothe^  Medica,  that  will  produce  this  effect  on  being  applied  to 

itomach.       ^  sui&cc  of  the  epigastric  region,  or  the  hypochondria 

alone ;  as  the  oil  of  croton,  tobacco,  and  what  we  should 

fiur  less  expect  to  possess  such  activi^,  the  leaves  of 

Groundsd     grouudsel  beat  up  into  a  cataplasm.      Mr.  Stedman,  of 

Sf  stom&ch.  Kincroes,  who,  I  believe,  first  published  an  account  of 

this  power  in  both  plants,  availed  himself  of  itas  a  re* 

medy  for  agues,  and  parabysmic  tumours  of  the  liver  f. 

Sickness  As  the  stomach  is  tbe  common  centre  of  sympathy,  it 

fiwn  syinpa^  k  notto  be  wondered  at,  that  nausea  or  sickness  should 

be  a  symptom  common  to  a  variety  of  diseases  seated  to 

organs  more  or  less  remote  from  itself,     .^id  hmoe  we 

find  it  occurriog  in  colic,  cholera,  stone,  the  acoessbonsof 

ttyersf  repelled  gout,  and  various  afifecuons  of  Ae  head. 

Hie  last  is,  indeed,  a  very  frequent,  perhiqps  tbe  moat 

from  affec-    firequent,  of  all  the  sympathetic  causes  whatever ;  ibrno^ 

^^'^^^^   thbg  can  disturb  tbe  regularity  of  tiie  sensorial  fiuictkNi 

*  Expenmaital  Inquiiy  on  Poisoning  by  Qzatic  A<id.  By  Bjnheri  Chm" 
tian,  M.D.,  and  Charles  W.  Coindet,  M  J).  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
Apr.  IBXS. 

t  Edin.  Med.  Essay,  Vol.  ix.  Aft.  t.  S85. 
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whboQt  disturbing  die  stomach ;  and  henoe  ndroess  ia  Orv.  v« 

sure  to  follow  upcm  oppreasion  of  the  InraiD,  whether  i^^^^^ 

produced  intemallyy  by  hanging,  drowning  or  apoplexy :  Bmeit^ 

or  extemalty,  by  a  fracture  of  the  cranium  accompanied  ***^  ^ 


with  depression.    A  seVere  jar  of  the  brain,  as  in  the 

case  of  concussion,  even  without  extraTasaticxi,  is  certain 

of  exciting  the  same  eiFect.      Nay,  any  slighter  motion  Fromaffeo. 

to  which  the  head  has  not  been  accustomed,  as  that  of  ^oid^^  ^ 

immng  it  rapidly  from  shelter  to  shoulder  in  a  haUt 

rotatory  direction,  aocompliBhes  the  same  purpose.  And 

beoce  we  see  the  reason  ^  the  vomiting  induced  by  run- 

iiini?,  or  ridinir  a  horse  round  a  small  circle :  by  the  ao-  ^^  ^*^ 

tion  of  swinging,  of  riding  backward  in  acoach ;  and  all  &e. 

the  languor  and  deep  r^rgitetion  of  sea-sickness.  The  Sm-mk- 

Uring  fhime^  however,  has  a  most  wonderful  instinctive 

power  of  aoconmnodatii^  itself  to  ctroumstances  :   and 

henoe,  by  habit,  we  are  enabled  to  undergo  the  new  mo*  Ceuet  by 

tii»  without  any  hiconvenienoe  to  the  sensorium,  and  ^"^ 

eonseqaendy  without  any  sickness  of  the  stomadi.  And  Singoiar  in- 

thia  power  of  acoommodalion  is  ao  considerable  that  we  aeoo^ooda- 

bave  BumeitHis  insCanoes  of  extenaive  de(n*es8ions,  and  ^^ 

even  of  boHets  and  odier  foreign  aubstanoes  lodged  in 

the  brain,  which,  though  at  first  prodocdve  not  mily  of 

ioeessant  sickness,  but  of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms 

of  compresMon,  have  by  habit  been  borne  without  any  a 

evil  to  this  organ ;  and  hence  also  without  any  disquiet 

to  the  stomach :  while  in  a  few  rare  instances,  the  veiy 

act  of  vomiting  is  said  to  have  raised  the  depressed  bone' 

and  restored  it  to  its  proper  level*. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  brain  must  still  retain  T^P'*^"? 
a  certain  degree  of  excitability  :  for  if  this  be  entirely  bnin^utt 
er  very  nearly  lost,  neither  the  muscles  surrounding  the  '***"*^L^ 
stomach,  nor  even  the  stomach  itself,  possess  energy  ofexd^h^ 
enough  to  produce  an  inversion  of  this  organ.     Henoe  ^^* 
in  an  extreme  state  of  apoplexy,  or  asphyxy,  thete  is  no 
vomiting  whatever,  nor  is  it  possible  to  eaccite  it  in  the 
profuse  and  sudden  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power 

*  F^krgas,  Medticiaitclie  JabrgSnge,  m.  f.  tS8. 
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which  follows  upon  swallowing  Jarge  doses. of  theatropa 
BeUadonruh  ^^^  various  othj^r  narcotics;  in  combating 
the  effects  of  which  fourteen  grains  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny have  been. administered  to  no  purpose ;  "  now  if  in 
such  a  ca^e,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  ^^  a  copious  draught  of 
some  vegetable  acid  be  given,  the  emetic  will  be  more 
likely  to  succeed."  And  agreeably  with  the  principles 
jjust  laid  down,  "  here  then,"  says  he,  "  we  perceive  that 
the  brain,  being  paralysed  by  a  narcotic  poison,  is  unable 
to  lend  its  aid  to  the  muscles  requisite  for  the  operation 
of  vomiting  until  its  energies  are  restored  by  the  anti- 
narcotic  powers  of  a  vegetable  acid  "  *• 

In  an  aQection  resulting  from  such  an  infinite  variety 
of  causes,  no  one  remedy  or  even  plan  of  treatment  can 
apply  generally.  Sympathetic  sickness  can  only  be  ra- 
dically removed  by  removing  the  idiopathic  disease. upon 
which  it  is  dependent,  though  it  may  often  be  mitigated 
when  very  distressing,  and  the  primary  disorder  is  likely 
to  be  of  long  standing.  The  best  palliatives  in  most 
cases  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  carbonic  acid  air;  the 
valine  draught,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  state  of  effervescence, 
whether  made. with  lemon  juice,  or,  as  first  proposed  by 
Biverius,  with  sulphuric  apid ;  the  more  grateful  carmi- 
natives ;  and  small  doses  of  opium.  When  the  stomach 
is.  overloaded,  or  irritated  by  bile  or  any  other  material 
that  sits  uneasily,  the  offending  matter  must  be  first  dis- 
charged, and  then  the  stomach  restored  to  its  proper 
tone  and  action  by  some  aromatic  cordial,  or  if  necessary 
by  narcotics.  Food  should  at  first  be  given  in  the  small- 
est quantity  and  of  the  lightest  kind.  A  little  toast  and 
water  alone,  taken  in  small  sippings,  or  a  small  spoonful 
of  brandy  and  water  with  a  single  morsel  of  sopped  bis- 
cuit, will,  often  sit  easy  when  nothing  else  will  remain ; 
and  gradually  solicit  the  stomach  to  a  healthful  re-action. 
Stimulant  cataplasms  applied. to  the  epigastrium  are  also 
frequently  serviceable. 

When  the  sickness  proceeds  fix)m  a  chronic  debiliQr 


*  Pharmacologia,  p.  152.    £dit.  t.  182S. 
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of  this  organ,  the  lighter  and  wanner  bitters,  as  the  anfu-     Gbv.  V. 
sion  of  orang&^peelj  casc^rilla,  or  columbo;  or,  where  a  ^^^' 
more  active  stimulant  is  necessary,  that  of  leopard's*  bane  Emens. 
(Bmicsimontana)   may  be  found  usefiil.      The  cinchona  ^f^^*^ 
rarely  agrees  with  the  stomach,  and  is  of  doubtful  effi^ 
cacy  where  it  is  not  rejected.      The  metallic  oxydes  are 
less  precarious,  and  especially  those  of  zinc  and  bismuth. 
Sea-sidcness  is  only  to  be  cured  by  habit :  yet  it  has  of- 
ten been  relieved  and  rend^ed  less  distressing  by  sinaH 
quantities  of  brandy,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or 
''laudanum. 


SPEGIES  VIL 
LIMOSIS  DYSPEPSIA. 

THE   APPETITE   fastidious;   THE   FOOD  DIGESTED  WITH 
'  DIFFICULTY  ;   HABfTUAL   C0STIVENES8. 

This  is  by  far  the'most  complicated  of  all  the  disorders  be-     Gik.  V. 
longing  to  the  present  genus.  The  three  preceding  species     '^' 
;may  dften  be  traced  by  themselves,  or  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
rate existence.      Dyspepsy  may  be  regarded  as  consist- 
ing in  a  combination  of  their  respective  symptoms  irre-  . 
gularly  intermixed;  sometimes  one  set  of  symptoms  tak- 
ing the  lead,  bnd  sometimes  another;  with  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  costive  bowels,  and  especially  that  species  of  cos- 
tiveness  which  we  shall  hereafter  Have  occasion  to  deno- 
minate coprostasis  obstipataj  dependent  on  a  weakly  tem- 
perament or  a  sedentary  habit,  and  in  which  the  dis- 
chargsed  feces,  instead  of  being  congestive  and  volumi- 
nous, are  hard,  slender,  and  oft^n  scybalous. 

iDjrspepsy,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  CuUen,   Symptomf 
may  be  described  as  «  a  want :of  appetite,  a  squeamish-  ^^2^5^^ 

ing. 
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\f  MuaetimeB  a  romkingy  fudclm  and  trantient  db* 
tenttons  of  (he  etomadi,  eractatbns  of  ▼arions  kinds, 
heart-buniy  pains  in  the  r^^ton  of  the  stomach,  and  a 
bound  belly.^  Yet  none  of  these  are  unifiannly  present, 
and  all  of  them  seldom.  So  Aat,  as  already  observed, 
the  <ympti»ns  of  oardialgia,  flatus,  and  emems^  with  a  few 
withers,  enter  in  irregnlar  modifioations  into  dyspepsia, 
as  those  of  dyq>^sia  enter  into  hypochcmdrias.  AM 
these  species  lead  to  it,  as  they  hare  a  natural  tenden^ 
to  lead  to  one  another;  dyspep^  is^  in  many  instances^ 
a  direct  sequel  of  the  whole,  a  chronic  concentration  of 
their  respective  symptoms. 

There  is  also  another  complaint  which  frequently  en- 
ters into  the  multiform  combination  of  maladies  of  which 
dyspepsy  is  the  general  expression,  and  which  has  rarely 
been  noticed  by  writers,  although  it  is  often  a  very  trou* 
blesome  symptom,  and  that  is  gravel.  In  treating  of 
gravel  or  Utbfa^  as  an  idiopathic  afitction#  we  shall  have 
to  notice  that  one  of  its  chief  and  most  common  causes 
is  an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  primsB  viae ;  and,  as  such  ex* 
cess  is  almost  constantly  to  be  found  in  dyspepsy,  gravel 
most  freqnently  attend  or  follow,  and  is  even  a  neeessary 
effect  where  there  exists  what  has  been  called  a  calcu- 
lous diathesis.  And  for  a  like  reason,  where  there  is  a 
podagric  diathesis,  gout  in  some  fi>nn  or  other  is  a  fre- 
quent ccmcomkant 

The  grand  proximate  cause  of  the  three  preceding 
spedes,  is  debility  ef  the  stomach,  whence*  among  other 
evils,  a  m<»rbid  secretion  of  gastric  fluid.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance^  the  debility  is  not  often  confined  to  the 
stomadb,  but  extends  to  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
eollatitious  viscera,  as  the  mes^tery,  the  spleen  and 
die  pancreas,  especiaUy  the  liver,  in  whidi  it  mo&t 
frequently  commences;  though  this  fact  has  not  been 
often,  if  ai  all,  noticed  by  patludogists ;  and  hence  an- 
other cauje  of  the  greater  comj^xi^  of  this  disease  than 
of  those  we  have  just  examined. 

The  debility,  and  indeed  torpitude,  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  evident  from  the  habitual  costiveness  which  a» 
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(Mcaliariy  chantcteriaeg  this  afiectioo*  Whether  thb  be  Gm  v. 
direct  or  indirect,  intrinsic  or  sympethetiey  m  harmo-  £^^^ 
niztng  with  the  weakness  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determines  but  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  great  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tube,  from  whatever 
cause  produced,  than  tlie  feebleness  of  its  peristaltic 
motion,  notwithstanding  the  piaigenqr  of  the  acid  and 
other  acrimonious  matters  that  are  so  firequendy  formed 
in  the  stomach,  and  hence  so  frequently  diflfusing  their 
asperity  over  its  inner  surfoce. 

The  imbecili^r  of  the  liver  is  equally  obvious  in  most  £^p^ 
cases,  from  the  small  quantity  of  bile  that  seems  to  be  ^^ikMi  fai 
secreted,  or  its  altered  and  morbid  hue,  as  evinced  by  th«iif«ri 
the  colour  of  the  feces ;  which,  in  some  instances,  are  of 
an  unduly  dark,  and  in  others  of  an  unduly  light  tii^; 
and  possibly  from  the  inactivity  of  the  intestines  them- 
selves, whose  peristaltic  motion  is  conceived  by  Dr.  Saun- 
ders and  other  pathologists  to  be,  in  a  great  measure^ 
kept  up  by  its  stimulus. 

When  the  mesentery  is  affected,  the  chyme  is  gene-  »  ^  »^ 
rally  obstructed  in  its  passage  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
the  general  frame,  deprived  of  its  neediul  nutrition,  b&« 
conies  flaccid  and  emadated;  and,  from  a  cqUi^mc  of 
the  minute  vessels  on  the  surfiuse,  assumes  a  wan  or 
sallow  complexion. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  pancreas  and  spleen  are  in  tbepai. 
both  also  affected  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Of  the  ^I^j^ 
actual  part  taken  by  either  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  thaf  we  know 
bi^  little:  but  we  do  know  that  the'  pancreas  pours 
fiMTth  a  conriderable  portion  of  the  fluid  which  holds  the 
solid  part  of  our  aliment  in  sdiution :  while  in  most  of 
the  cases  of  dyspepsjj  brought  on  by  a  habit  of  drink* 
ing  spirituous  liquors,  die  spleen  is  evidently  a£fected  as 
well  as  the  Kver.  Sir  Everard  Home  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  spleen  is  a  direct  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  the  stomach  and  the  liver :  and  though  he 
has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  set  of  vessels  that  imme- 
diately connect  the  stomach  with  the  spleen,  he  seems  to 
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have  sufficiently  establbhed  it  that  fluids  pass  by  some 
channel  or  other  into  the  latter  from  the  cardiac  portion 
ojf  the  former*.  But  this  is  a  subject  we  shaU  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  more  at  large. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  the  disease  that  we  frequently 
meet  with  that  tenderness  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  that  peculiar  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
often  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Wil- 
son Philip  has  pointed  out  as  pathognomic  of  what,  be 
calls  a  second  stage  of  the  disease  f. 

It  has  also  been  well  observed  by  Dr.  Philip,  that  the 
lungs  are,  in  many  instances,  apt  to  associate  in  the 
morbid  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  when  it  has  be- 
come chronic,  and  to  produce,  as  a  result,  a  peculiar  va- 
riety (with  him,  species)  of  consumption,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  dyspeptic  phthisis  j:.  The  dyspeptic 
character  of  the  disease,  however,  and  especially  the  he- 
patic symptoms,  together  with  those  of  lowness  of  spirits, 
flatulency,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  rarely 
fail  to  accompany  it  when  complicated  with  phthisis,  and 
point  out  its  real  source;  and  the  cure  must  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  primary  malady,  how  much  soever  the 
induced  symptoms  may  also  demand  our  attention :  for 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  subdue  the  latter  while  the  former  is 
stiU  suffered  to  bear  sway. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  secondary  disease  seems  to  afford  relief  to 
the  primary,  and  that  the  organ  first  affected  recovers  its 
health  in  |)roportion  as  that  subsequently  afiected  yields 
to  the  attack ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  er}  sipelas  and 
the  migratory  forms  of  herpes,  the  eruption  travels  forr 
ward,  the  part  relinquished  heals,  and  fresh  parts  are 
affected  in  succession.  In  all  siich  cases  the  secondary 
complaint  becomes  a  new  malady,  and  must  often  be  fol- 
lowed up  under  another  principle,  and  another  mode  of 


«  FhiL  Trans.  1806»  p.  i5.  ISS.  1S5.  lU. 
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treatment.    And  not  unfrequently  we  can  very  advan-     Gkn.  v. 
tageously  take  a  lesson  from  this  peculiar  march  ofna-  jj^ig    ' 
ture ;  and  by  exciting  an  artificial  Irritation  in  some  DysF«ptU. 
neighbouring  and  less  vital  part,  can  draw  off  the  morbid  ^'***^«*'^"" 
action  into  such  quarter.     It  is  by  this  means  that  blis- 
ters, setons,  and  other  counter-irritants  are  so  frequently 
found  productive  of  the  best  advantage.     And  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  alimentary  canal  is  thus,  sometimes,  commu- 
nicated or  transferred  to  the  lungs,  so  a  morbid  state  of 
the  lungs  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  stomach,  of  which 
Dr.  Gardiner  has  lately  furnished  us  with  a  striking  ex- 
ample*. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  we  also  fre- 
quently meet  with  several,  and  sometimes  all  the  sym- 
ptoms of  dyspepsy;  but  as  dyspepsy  occurs  here  merely 
as  a  secoudaiy  or  induced  affection,  it  will  be  more  re- 
gular to  examine  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  cause 
hereafter  f . 

Under  whatever  form,  and  from  whatever  cause  the  General 
disease  occurs,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  general  debluty.*" 
languor  and  debility.  Exercise  or  exertion  of  any  kind 
soon  fatigues ;  the  pulse  is  weak ;  the  sleep  disturbed ;  the 
extremities  are  cold,  or  rendered  so  on  slight  occasions ; 
and  the  tongue  for  the  most  part  is  furred  or  covered  with 
a  creamy  mucus  in  the  morning.  Yet  this  last  symptom 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  for  it  is  sometimes 
wanting  in  the  disease,  and  sometimes  common  to  those 
who  have  no  such  disease  whatever,  and  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  habitual  health. 

That  dyspepsy  should  be  connected  with  a  morbid  Coiuadou* 
condition  of  any  of  the  adjoining  organs,  is  by  no  means  cemed  in 
difficult  to  conceive,  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  all  ^^  *S«^ 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  completing  the  great    ^  ^ 
object  of  the  digestive  process,  which  is  that  of  furnishing 
a  constant  supply  of  nutrition  for  the  system  at  large. 
Digestion  is  commonly  supposed  to  take  place  in  Uie 

*  Trannct  of  tike  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  of  Edmbargfa,  Vol.  i.  8to.  1 1  Si. 
t  VoL  u.  CL  ni.  Ori.  ii.  Gen.  ni.  Spec,  xu 
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stomach  alone ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  view,  though  the 
stomach  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  link  in  the  great 
associate  chain.  In  the  stomach,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  proem  to  the  present  class,  the  food  is  only  broken 
down  into  the  pultaceous  mass  called  chyme,  and  thus 
converted  into  die  mixed  principles  of  oil,  gelatine,  and 
sugar,  and  litde  else;  for  though  we  have  some  traces 
of  animalization,  they  are  rudiments  and  nothing  more. 
Yet  this,  which  is  the  first,  is  the  most  important  stage 
of  digestion ;  and  its  perfection  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity, perhaps  the  elaboration,  of  the  vital  power  which  is 
furnished  from  the  sensory,  and  pervades  the  system 
generally.  Where  this  power  is  small  or  enfeebled,  the 
process  of  chymifaction  is  necessarily  impaired  or  inter* 
tupted :  the  wonderful  machinery  of  the  stomach,  which 
firuds  no  parellel,  not  only  without  the  body,  but  in  any 
other  part  of  it,  is  disturbed  or  impeded  in  its  operation; 
and  its  fluids  are  poured  forth  too  sparingly  or  too  inoon- 
ditely. 

The  next  stige  of  the  digestive  process  takes  place  in 
the  duodenum,  which  easily  admits  of  distention,  and 
receives  the  food  in  the  form  of  chyme  from  the  stomach.^ 
Here  the  bile,  the  most  highly  animalized  of  all  the  se- 
cretions, and  abundance  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  meet 
it,  and  a  new  play  of  affinities  commences ;  the  bile,  as 
supposed  by  Fourcroy,  being  separated  into  two  parts, 
its  saline  principles  and  its  resin.  The  latter  is  dis- 
charged with,  and  gives  a  colouring  matter  to  the  ex- 
crements; the  former  become  decomposed,  attenuate 
the  chyme,  communicate  their  azote,  and  thus  complete 
its  animalization;  while  the  juice  of  the  pancreas  dilutes 
and  holds  the  material  in  solution,  and  probably  contri- 
butes to  some  other  effect,  but  which  has  not  yet  be^i 
detected.  In  this  liquid  state  it  is  called  chyle.  Hie  re- 
crementory  part,  which  descends  into  the  larger  intestines, 
is  attacked,  as  it  proceeds,  by  the  mouths  of  a  considerable 
number  of  lacteals  that  drink  up  whatever  small  quanti^ 
of  the  chyle  may  be  accidentally  intermixed  with  it; 
while  the  great  body  of  this  fluid  is  absorbed  in  die  duo- 
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denum  itself,  by  an  innumerable  host  of  the  same  Tessels    Gsk,  V« 
which  concentrate  their  mouths  on  its  inner  surface.  D^si«* 

We  thus  see  how  largely  the  digestive  process  ranges,  Dyspepsia. 
and  from  what  a  wide  spread  of  organs,  dosely  sympa-  ^°^"fi«»^«»r 
thizing  with  each  other,  the  disease  of  dyspepsy  may 
proceed.     But  the  finishing  touch  still  remains  to  be  Chyle  yet 
added :  the  absorbed  chyle,  before  it  becomes  completely  ^^  |JP^ 
assimilated,  has  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo*  i^  ventih- 
sphere,  and  for  this  purpose  has  to  travel  to  the  lungs.  ^°"* 
What  change  it  sustains  in  consequence  of  this  exposure 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  inquiry.     At  present  Hence  dose 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  connexion  which  subsists  be-  betllneai'tbe 
tween  the  stomach  and  the  lungs  in  the  common  func-  stomach  and 
tion  of  providing  for  the  sustenance  of  the  animal  ma-     ^  ^^^ 
chine ;  and  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  a  morbid  ac^ 
tion  of  the  former  may  be  communicated  to,  or  lay  a 
foundation  for  impaired  action  in  the  latter ;  since,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sympathy  of  approximation,  or  of  that 
sympathetic  influence  which  is  always  found  to  take  place 
between  the  extreme  links  of  a  chain  that  runs  through 
any  part  of  the  animal  machine,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
if  the  chyle,  which  originates  in  the  stomach,  and  when 
in  a  state  of  health,  communicates  a  peculiar  stimulus  to 
the  lungs,  as  it  enters  their  substance  in  combination 
with  the  recurrent  and  exhausted  blood,  should  be  con- 
veyed to  them  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  this  peculiar 
stimulus  may  be  changed  in  its  mode  or  degree  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  lungs  in  consequence  become  a  sufferer; 
more  especially  where  they  are  predisposed  to  any  kind 
of  morbid  action.     And  hence  another  origin  of  dys-  Whence 
peptic  phthisis,  which,  like  every  other  modification  of  ^J^^^ 
the  disease,  may  depend,  therefore,  upon  imbecility  of 
(me  or  more  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  common  causes  of  this  imbecility,  whether  con-  Cautei  of 
fined  to  the  stomach,  or  co-extensive  with  the  associate  i^^2 
viscera,  may  be  contemplated  under  two  heads,  local  and  genwiL 
general :  under  both  which  they  are  still  further  resolv- 
able into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  deficient  and  ex- 
cessive stimnlation;  and  consequently  into  a  divergency 
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Gkh.  V.     of  any  kind  from  that  medium  of  excitement  and  activity 
Lirooiis        upon  which  health  is  made  to  depend. 
Dyspepsia.        The  local  remote  causes  are,  a  too  large  indulgence 
ndigestion.    .^  sedative  and  diluting  substances;  as  tea,  coffee,  and 
mote  causes,  warm  Water,  or  similar  liquids  taken  as  a  beverage ;  or 
an  equal  indulgence  in  stimulant  and  acrid  materials,  as 
ardent  spirits,  spices,  acids,  tobacco  whether  smoked  or 
chewed,  snuffs,  a  daily  habit  of  distending  the  stomach 
by  hard  eating  or  drinking ;  or  a  rigid  abstemiousness, 
and  very  protracted  periods  of  fasting. 
General  re-        The  general  remote  causes  are,  an  indolent  or  seden- 
tary life,  in  which  no  exercise  is  afforded  to  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  or  mental  faculties.     Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
habitual  exhaustion  from  intense  study,  not  properly  al- 
ternated with  cheerful  conversation ;  becoming  a  prey  to 
the  violent  passions,  and  especially  those  of  the  depress- 
ing kind,  as  fear,  grief,  deep  anxiety,  immoderate  libi- 
dinous indulgence ;  and  a  life  of  too  great  muscular  ex- 
ertion.    Perhaps  the  most  common  of  this  latter  class  of 
causes,  are  late  hours  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Dyspepsia  is  hence  presented  to  us  under  several  va- 
rieties, of  which  the  two  following  are  the  chief: 

a  Organica.  Originating  in   the  digestive 

Organic  indigestion.  organs  and  principally  con- 

fined to  them. 
$  Enervis.*  Originating  in  a  relaxed  state 

Enervate  indigestion.         of  the    constitution    from 

causes  acting  generally. 

For  both  these,  the  general  principles  that  should  go- 
vern us  in  attempting  a  cure  are  the  same,  though  the 
means  of  carrying  such  principles  into  effect  will  admit 
of  diversity. 
Mescal  Under  what  shape  soever  the  disease  may  present  it- 

self, the  first  thing  to  be  enjoined  is  a  relinquishment  of 
whatever  cause  has  laid  a  foundation  for  it:  we  must 
next  palliate  the  symptoms  that  aggravate  and  continue 
the  disease ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  restore  the  debilitated 
organs  to  their  proper  tone :  or,  in  other  words,  we  must 


treatment. 
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correct  or  remove  what  is  called,  though  not  very  pre-     Gkn.  v. 
cisely,  the  proxunate  cause  of  the  malady.  nmosiT^^ 

The  patient  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  convinced  of  Dyspepsia, 
the  necessity  of  putting  himself  under  a  new  rule  of  con-  ^"*%®*^<*"' 
duct,  and  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  though  ti^  an 
he  may  have  continued  his  late  plan  of  life  for  a  consi-  •*>«»don- 
derable  period  of  time  without  having  sensibly  suffered  wi^ievcr 
for  it,  yet  now  that  he  is  suffering,  nothing  but  his  con-  "»*y  ^^« 
forming  to  another  plan  will  remove  his  present  complaint  remote 

Severe  and  long  continued  study,  protracted,  as  I  **"^ 
have  often  known  it,  through  ten  hours  a-day  for  many 
months,  without  any  relaxation  or  interchange  of  pur- 
suit, must  give  way  to  the  exercise  of  walking  or  riding,  Exerdse 
and  this  not  occasionally,  but  daily ;  and  to  the  still  bet^  conversi- 
ter  cordial  of  cheerful  conversation.     The  last  is  of  very  ^•°- 
great  importance ;  and  without  it  even  exercise  itself  will 
be  of  little  avdl :  for  the  mind,  accustomed  to  a  certain 
track  of  intellectual  laboiur,  will  otherwise  relapse,  even 
while  riding  or  walking,  into  the  same  habitual  course, 
be  dead  to  the  most  fascinating  prospects  around  it,  and 
become  exhausted  by  its  own  abstraction.     And  it  is  to 
characters  of  this  kind,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other,  . 
that  the  amusements  of  a  watering-place  promise  ample 
success ;  where  the  general  bustle  and  hilarity,  and  the 
voluntary  forgetfulness  of  care,  the  novelty  of  new  scenes, 
and  new  faces,  and  new  family  anecdotes,  and  the  per- 
petual routine  of  engagements  that  fill  up  the  time  with 
what  would  otherwise  be  trifles  and  frivolities,  reverse 
the  mischievous  order  and  monotony  of  the  past,  break 
the  sturdy  chain  of  habit  and  association,  and  give  lei- 
sure to  the  worn-out  sensory  to  refresh  itself. 

Where  the  same  effect  has  proceeded  from  a  town-life 
of  fashionable  follies  and  dissipation,  notliing  is  more 
common  than  to  recommend  a  like  change  of  residence. 
But  in  this  case,  though  it  may  be  a  change  of  residence, 
it  is  not  a  change  of  life ;  and  hence  it  is  too  often  made 
vrithout  any  benefit  whatever.  A  total  retreat  from  the  For  thedU- 
world,  the  unbroken  seclusion  of  a  remote  hamlet,  the  JSJ^from 
sober  society  of  a  few  intimate  friends,  simple  meals  and  ^hionaUi; 
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Geh.  V.     early  hours;  instead  of  close  and  heated  rooms,  crowded 
L^^o  iT^^*   and  modey  routs,  cosdy  feasts,  and  midnight  madrigals, 
Dyspc;i  ia.    are  what  are  specially  called  for  in  this  instance,  but  are 
Indigestion.  ^^^  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  resort  of  a  watering- 
place.      In  such  as  are  still  distinguished  for  their  quiet 
and  unfrequented  shores,  where  all  is  rude  and  simple, 
and  spruce  squares  and  long-drawn  parades  have  not  yet 
put  to  flight  the  scattered  and  irregular  cottages  of  for- 
mer times,  these  advantages  may  still  be  obtained.  But  it 
is  rarely  that  patients  who  are  suffering  from  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation will  consent  to  relinquish  the  higher  attractions 
of  our  gayer  and  more  public  retreats,  for  what  they  are 
apt  to  esteem  the  dulness  of  an  unfrequented  coast,  till 
it  is  of  litde  importance  whether  they  go  any  where,  or 
remain  at  their  own  homes. 
For  the  free       In  like  manner  the  habitual  use  of  hard  eating  and 
^'imd  "     driinking  must  give  way  to  a  wholesome  plainness  of  diet; 
early  honrf.   though  I  am  afraid  that  not  a  little  mischief  has  often 
ensued  by  rigidly  compelling  the  man  who  is  suffering 
from  a  long  habit  of  the  former,  to  abandon  this  habit  at 
once,  and  run  to  an  extreme  of  abstemiousness.    No- 
But  tiidden    thing  can  be  more  injurious.     Even  in  full  health  the 
^^,^^^[*"®  animal  frame,  though  it  may  be  brought  to  any  extreme 


by  degrees,  very  ill  brooks  abrupt  changes ;  and  I  have 
*"*  often  seen  where  such  changes  have  been  attempted  in  an 

enfeebled  constitution,  that  they  have  introduced  worse 
complaints  than  they  have  been  intended  to  remove* 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  not,  in  our  own  day,  employed 
very  often  to  such  excess,  whether  ui  smoking  or  chew- 
ing, as  to  become  a  very  alarming  cause  of  dyspepsy : 
but  I  have  known  instances  where  the  former  has  been 
suspected,  though  perhaps  unjustly,  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  this  complaint,  and  where  an  abrupt  prohibition 
of  its  entire  vise  has  introduced  a  dangerous  atrophy. 
How  far  the  It  is  Certain,  however,  that  a  free  use  of  tobacco  under 
bacco \t%  either  or  any  form  has  produced  very  severe  dyspeptic 
affections,  and  consequently,  in  such  cases,  it  ought  to  be 
relinquished  by  degrees.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive 
by  what  means  tobacco  thus  acts :  for,  like  opium,  it  is  a 
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stiinulant  readily  produciDg  a  narcoUc  effect,  or,  in  other     Gkn.  v. 
words,  n^idly  exhausting  the  sensorial  power.    In  chew-  Umom    ' 
ing,  a  considerable  portion  of  tobacco  is  conveyed  to  the  Dyspepsia. 
stomach  along  with  the  saliva :  in  smoking  a  somewhat    "*^'S®*^"- 
smaller  quantity  is  conveyed  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
in  both,  the  salivary  glands  are  excited  to  a  great  waste 
of  secretion ;  which  cannot  take  place  without  impairing 
the  chymifactive  process  indirectly,  as  the  introduction  of 
the  tobacco  into  the  stomach  impairs  it  more  immediate- 
ly.    The  areca,  or  Malabar  nut,  though  a  good  bitter,  ^"^^"^ 
when  chewed  for  a  long  time,  is  well  known  to  impair  it  nuu 
in  the  same  manner.   Even  in  the  form  of  snuff,  tobacco 
has  not  unfrequently  been  found  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult; partly  perhaps  from  the  paresis  of  the  ol&ctory 
nerves  in  which  the  stomach  participates  by  sympathy, 
and  partly  from  the  portion  of  tobacco  that  is  constantly 
pasdng  into  it  from  the  nostrils.     ^^  I  have  found,"  says 
Dr.  Cullen,  "  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  produced 
by  snuffing,  and  particularly  pains  of  the  stomach  oo-  Sauffing. 
corring  every  day.     The  dependence  of  these  upon  the 
use  of  snuff  became  very  evident  from  hence,  that  upon 
an  accidental  interruption  of  snuffing  for  some  days  these 
pains  did  not  occur ;  but  upon  a  return  to  snuffing  the 
pains  also  recurred ;  and  this  alternation  of  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  of  snuffing  having  occurred  again,  the  snuff 
was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  pains  did  not  occur  for 
many  months  afterwards,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
rest  of  life"  •. 

Dr.  Cullen  tells  us  in  another  place,  in  proof  of  the 
same  fact,  but  in  proof  also  that  the  habit  is  sometimes 
variable  in  its  influence,  that  he  knew  a  lady,  who  had 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  accustomed  to  take 
snuff,  and  that  at  every  time  of  day  ;  but  who  came  at  9^^ 
length  to  observe  thatsnuffing  a  good  deal  before  dinner  took  off  tbe 
took  away  her  appetite;  and  that  even  a  stxi^e  pinch  «PP«»<«; 
taken  at  any  time  in  the  morning,  destroyed  almost  en- 
tirely her  rdish  for  that  meal.    When  however  she  ab- 
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stained  entirely  from  snuiF  before  dinner,  her  appetite 
continued  as  usual;  and  after  dinner  for  the  rest  c^  the 
day,  she  took  snuff  pretty  freely  without  any  inconve- 


nience' 


This  singularity  may  pardy  have  depended,  as  Dr. 
Cullen  supposes,  on  the  inequality  of  the  power  of  habit 
in  exerting  its  efiects :  but  it  most  probably  depended 
also  upon  some  peculiar  change  in  the  stomach  at  thSe 
time ;  apparently  on  an  increased  irritability  which  made 
it  moresusceptible,  in  an  empty  state,  to  the  nauseating 
quality  which  tobacco  possesses  in  common  with  many 
other  narcotics. 

We  are  perpetually  witnessing  a  like  change  in  other 
cases.  At  the  time  of  writing,  I  have  a  patient  who  has 
just  consulted  me  on  an  obstinate  dyspeptic  affection <; 
but  who  is  otherwise  in  very  good  general  health,  and 
was  a  few  yeans  ago  able  very  readily  to  digest  aU  the 
articles  of  food  that  enter  into  our  ordinary  meals^  as 
butter,  dieese,  sugar,  tea,  malt-beverage,  and  wine.  I^idi 
however  is  the  state  of  his  stomach  at  this  moment,  and 
has  been  for  some  years  past,  that  he  cannot  take  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  of  these  articles  without  serious 
inconvenience.  He  becomes  oppressed,  flatulent,  and 
distressed  with  acidity  and  sickness.  I  am  unable  to 
learn  what  was  the  cause  of  this  morbid  change;  for  he 
has  ever  been  a  man  of  the  greatest  temperance  and 
most  regular  habits.  It  is  a  change  however  that  seems 
entu-ely  confined  to  the  stomach;  for  though  other 
organs  suffer  slightly  and  occasiondly,  it  is  clear  that  in 
these  the  evil  is  only  secondary  and  dependent  Thus  he 
is  subject  to  a  severe  costiveness,  and  never  has  a  motion 
without  some  aperient.  His  motions  however  are  wdl 
tinged  with  bile,  though  constantly  loose  from  the  means 
made  use  of.  His  appetite  is  good,  and  his  sleep  undis- 
tucbed;  but  his  vascular  system  is  languid,  his  ex- 
tremities often  cold,  and,  without  a  free  use  of  horse- 
exercise,  his  appetite  and  sleep  fail  equally.     I  do  not 
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sUte  the  plan  I  have  put  him  upon,  as  be  has  only  just     Gkk.  V. 
oummenced  it,  and  it  must  be  long  before  its  real  effect  ^"^  J^^' 
can  be  discerned.  Dyspepsia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  present  ^"<^««*^*'»- 
condition  of  this  gentleman's  stomach,  he  has  done  wisely 
to  change  his  former  diet  for  a  new  one.     And  the  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  every  one  who  is  labouring  under 
the  present  disease ;  for  not  in  manner  of  life  alone,  but 
in  manner  of  food,  should  we  rigidly  proscribe  whatever 
we  find  to  be  a  cause  of  indigestion.     And  hence  dys-  Stomach 
peptic  patients  should  pay  a  particular  attention  to  them-  ^^^" 
selves,  so  as  to  discriminate  between  the  viands  that  sit  wbatever 
easy  on  the  stomach  and  those  that  render  them  un-  ^^^fli^ 
comfortable :  for  nothing  in  a  morbid  state  is  more  ca-  be  avoided. 
pricious  than  this  organ,  and  twenty  different  cases  may 
perhaps  demand  as  many  varieties  of  regimen.     Thus 
tea  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  green  tea,  is  generally 
accounted  a  narcotic.     Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Lettsom  en- 
deavoured to  trace  up  its  narcotic  principle  by  experi- 
ments; and  it  is  to  this  principle  that  Dr.  Cullen  as- 
cribes the  deleterious  effects  it  produces  upon  some  sto- 
machs.   Yet  while  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  upon  many  per-  Tea  narcotic 
sons,  upon  others,  and  myself  among  the  rest,  it  proves  ^  '*"^' 
powerMly  agrypnic ;  and  if  taken  on  going  to  bed,  keeps  agrypnic  to 
up  wakefulness  through  a  great  part  of  the  night.  ^  ^^ 

We  must  first  then  prohibit,  in  our  endeavours  to  Second  in- 
effect  a  cure,  whatever  we  know  to  be  a  local  or  general  ^^jJe 
cause  of  the  disease.  Our  next  intention  should  be  to  Bymptonu. 
palliate  the  symptoms  that  aggravate  and  continue  it. 

As  the  stomach  is  often  overloaded  with  crudities  and  ?"*^ 
acidi^,  Dr.  Cullen  recommends  an  emetic  at  the  outset,  useful 
I  have  rarely  found  this  of  use ;  it  often  adds  to  the  de- 
bility of  the  stomach ;  and  at  most  is  only  of  service  for 
a  few  hours.  For  so  long  as  the  cause  continues  by  which 
an  accumulation  of  undue  materials  is  produced,  this 
^ct  will  be  perpetually  taking  place,  and  an  emetic 
might  be  necessary  every  day.  The  most  rational  mode 
of  prevention  is,  to  limit  the  stomach  to  such  food  as  it 
will  most  em>ily  digest;  to  allow  it  in  small  quantities; 
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to  quicken  ifs  removal  by  gentle  f^rtents  that  may  in- 
crease the  peristaltic  action,  and  warm  tonics  that  nmy 
invigorate  the  digestive  organs.  A  spare  diet,  however, 
though  often  recommended,  is  rarely  found  of  service, 
and  very-  generally  adds  to  the  disease :  for  as  the  sto* 
mach  and  bowels  have  been  accustomed  to  the  stimulus 
of  food,  and  a  certain  degree  of  impletion,  if  this  be  not 
maintained,  the  atony  will  be  increased,  the  natural 
function  still  further  impaired,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  be  aggravated.  A  moderate  proportion  of 
excitement  and  impletion  is  hence  imperiously  called 
for;  and  our  discretion  is  principally  to  be  exerted  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  viands  and  the  degree  of  im- 
pletion which  will  best  agree  with  the  stomach,  and 
which  it  may  most  easily  master. 

For  the  correction  of  flatulency,  most  of  the  carmi- 
natives noticed  under  the  fifth  species  of  this  genus  may 
be  conveniently  had  recourse  to ;  and  for  that  c^  acidity, 
lime-water,  the  acidulous  alkaline  waters,  the  alkaline 
salts,  and  absorbent  earths.  Magnesia  is  a  remedy  of 
peculiar  value  for  diis  last  intention.  In  some  cases  of 
great  obstinacy,  but  evidently  dependent  upon  a  chronic 
tendency  to  an  acetous  fermentation,  magnesia,  ^ven  in 
the  pr(q)ortion  of  an  ounce  a-day,  has  effected  an  entire 
cure*:  and  in  all  cases  it  resists  the  costiveness  as  well 
as  die  acidi^,  and  is  far  less  disposed  to  coacervate  in 
the  alimentary  canal  than  the  calcareous  earths.  It  is 
also,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  poweful  antidote 
against  that  chss  of  calculous  concretions  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder  that  depend  upon  an  acid  principle. 

The  eructations  that  occur  in  dyspepsy,  however,  &e 
not  always  acid.  They  are  often  of  a  compound  and  * 
very  offensive  taste,  and  give  to  the  breath  tlie  smell  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gass,  or  rotten  eggs:  as  tiioogh 
the  gastric  juice  were  inci^ble  of  performing  its  proper 
c^ce,  and  the  food  were  retarded  in  the  stomach  till  the 
process  of  putre&ction  had  commenced.    In  this  case. 


*  See  Dr.  Watson's  GommunicatioD,  Medic.  Obserr.  Veil  m. 
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iastead  of  avoiding  acids,  we  should  reoommend  a  free     Gck.  v. 
use  of  tbem,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  be  ob-  j^^} 
tained ;  as  they  not  only  tend  to  correct  the  fetor,  but  Dyspeptk. 
to  strengthen  the  stomach.     The  mineral  are  the  most  j||JJ^«^*>^ 
powerful ;  and  of  these  the  sulphuric  is  by  far  the  plea^  ^cids. 
saotest ;  but,  in  common  with  the  rest,  it  labours  under 
this  disadvantage,  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  it  can  be 
taken  at  a  time  because  of  its  corrosive  quality*.     It 
may  advantageously  be  employed  as  a  medicine;  but 
for  acidulated  diet-drinks,  it  must  yield  to  the  v^j^Ue  ^****^ 
adds.    Hiese  are  of  three  kinds,  native,  distilled,  and 
such  as  are  obtained  by  fermentation.     The  first  are 
commonly  the  most  gr^eful,  and  especially  when  they 
exist  in  the  form  of  fruits :  but  as  in  most  of  these  they  Comptra- 
are  combined  with  a  fermenting  leaven,  they  are  apt  in  oftbedif- 
weak  stomachs  to  set  free  a  very  large  quantity  dT  air,  f«r«tldBd». 
aud  consequently  to  produce  a  very  troublesome  flatu- 
lency, and  even  promote  the  ascescent  disposition  of  the 
organ.    The  citric  and  the  oxalic  may  be  excepticms; 
and  there  may  be  also  a  few  others,  but  they  are  not 
numerous ;  and  where  these  cannot  be  procured,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  acids  elaborated  by  distillation,  or 
a  fermenting  process.   The  last  are  called  vin^ars,  whe- 
ther obtained  from  malt,  weak  wines,  or  si^gar ;  and  be- 
ing pf  themselves,  when  properly  refined,  very  pure  and 
dilute,  they  are  capable,  with  a  little  care,  of  being  ren-  • 
dered  highly  grateful. 

The  distilled  acids  of  vegetables  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tried  to  determine  whether  any  of  them  posr 
sess  any  specific  virtue.     They  were  at  one  time  very 
generally  made  use  of  under  the  guise  of  tar-water;  the  Acid  of  ur- 
whole  of  whose  benefits  Dr.  CuUen  ascribes  to  the  add  ^^* 
of  the  fir  with  which  the  tar  was  impregnated ;  but  I  can-* 
not  avoid  conceiving,  that  some,  and  not  a  small  part,  of 
its  good  effects  resulted  frt>m  the  camphorate  or  terebin-  comfainet 
thiGUEite  principle  which  was  communicated  at  the  same  y^,^^ 
time.    Glauber  and  Boerbaave  seem  to  have  been  of  the  piincipk. 

*  Hortt.  Ofp.  m»  p»  98. 
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same  sentiment ;  and  as  the  Norway  tar  is  richer  in  this 
principle  than  the  American,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  deter- 
mine why  Dr.  Berkeley  preferred  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Tliis  medicine  has  experienced  the  fate  of  every  human 
discovery  whose  praise  is  carried  to  extravagance :  and 
from  being  esteemed  good  for  every  thing,  it  is  now  es- 
teemed by  many  practitioners  good  for  nothing,  and  has 
sunk  into  total  disuse.  But  this  is  to  sink  it  very  con- 
siderably below  its  level.  There  are  many  complaints 
for  which  it  has  very  fair  pretensions ;  but  I  must  limit 
myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  recommendation  of  it 
for  the  purpose  before  us.  Where  the  taste  is  not  dis- 
liked, it  will  often  be  found  a  useful  remedy  in  indiges- 
tions attended  with  offensive  and  putrid  eructations. 

I  will  just  mention  another  remedy  which  deserves  ai 
much  more  extensive  trial  than  it  has  hitherto  received 
for  the  symptom  before  us :  and  that  is,  powder  of  char- 
coal. From  the  experiments  of  Lowitz  and  others,  this 
is  now  well  known  to  be  the  most  powerfiil  corrector, 
next  perhaps  to  the  gastric  juice,  of  putrid  substances 
out  of  the  stomach ;  and  we  can  hence  account  for  the 
success  with  which  it  has  been  occasionally  employed  as 
an  internal  medicine  on  the  continent :  the  dose  may  be 
from  half  a  scruple  to  a  scruple,  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Before  I  quite  drop  the  subject  of  crudities  in  the  sto- 
mach, I  must  observe  that  our  object  should  not  be  to 
destroy  all  ascescency  whatever ;  for  a  certain  proportion 
is  natural  to  the  organ  from  the  early  period  of  lactation, 
and  appears  necessary  to  the  digestive  process;  and 
hence  we  are  only  called  upon  to  moderate  this  quality 
when  in  excess :  upon  which  ground  absorbent  powders, 
and  even  magnesia  itself,  when  not  actually  necessary, 
may  add  to  the  mischief  instead  of  removing  it. 

Costiveness  is  a  symptom  of  dyspepsy  still  more  com- 
mon than  acidify,  and  one  that  requires  a  very  vigilant 
attention.  In  our  attempts  to  remove  it,  we  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  chronic  and  not  a  tempo- 
rary coacomitant ;  and,  consequently,  that  violent  purga- 
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lives  are  of  all  things  to  be  avoided;  and  that  such  ape-  Gkk.  v. 
rients  should  be  preferred  which  act  gently,  and  rather  ^^J.^^'* 
by  soliciting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  to  the  Dyspepsia, 
regularity  of  health,  than  by  irritating  tliem  to  a  laborious  l"<*^^ioii. 
excitement. 

Rhubarb  is,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  best  articles  Rhubarb; 
in  the  Materia  Medica ;  for  while  by  its  aperient  power 
it  relieves  the  present  distress,  we  cannot  have  a  much 
better  tonic  than  its  bitter.  Where  the  bowels  are  mere- 
ly sluggish,  it  will  prove  sufficient  without  any  other  ca- 
thartic ;  thouirh  it  is  better  to  combine  it  with  soap  and  combined 
such  aromatics  as  agree  with  the  patient     It  is  often  ii^q^^ 
however  incompetent  of  itself;  and  in  such  cases  derives, 
in  the  form  of  an  extract,  a  valuable  assistance  from  half  and  other 
the  quantity  of  the  extract  of  aloes,  or  the  compound  ex-        ^"^ 
tract  of  colocynth. 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Daubenton's  little  tract  SmaU  doses 
in  an  English  dress,  very  small  doses  of  ipecacuan,  not  howfor^uae- 
exceeding  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  have  been  ex«  fui. 
tensively  tried  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  cele- 
brated physiologist     The  intention  appears  to  be  that 
of  exciting  a  change  of  action  in  the  secements  of  the 
stomach  :  but  notwithstanding  the  advantage  which  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  this  medicine  by  the 
writer  himself,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
this  country ;  and  indeed  the  dose  is  so  small  that  little 
effect  of  any  kind  seems  capable  of  being  produced  by  its 
use.  By  some  writers  it  is  supposed,  that  in  such  minute 
proportions,  it  will  slip  over  the  pylorus,  and  prove  ape- 
rient by  acting  on  the  intestines.     I  have  rarely,  how- 
ever, found  it  to  do  this  alone,  though  it  is  a  useful  auxi- 
liary with  aperients  of  a  more  decided  character.     And 
where  there  has  been  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  I 
have  known  it  even  in  the  dose  of  a  single  grain  excite 
so  much  nausea  as  to  prohibit  its  further  use.  Far  more  Tartar-eme- 
service  has  occasionally  been  produced  by  an  external  ^^^ 
application  of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  four  scruples  of  the  tartarized  antimony 
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to  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  cerate ;  the  quantity  of  a  hazel 
nut  being  rubbed  in  every  night  till  the  eruption  conse^ 
quent  upon  this  application  appears.  In  numerous  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs/  and  particularly  those  of 
the  stomach  and  liver,  this  kind  of  counter-irritation  has 
been  found  highly  useful,  probably  from  the  influence 
which  is  often  produced  through  the  whole  length  of  a 
nervous  fibre  and  its  connecting  branches  or  intersec- 
tions, in  consequence  of  exciting  its  extremity.  Profes- 
sor Autenrieth  of  Stuttgardt  advises  the  application  of 
the  ointment  three  times  a-day ;  yet  this  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  often  mischievous,  from  its  producing  an 
excess  of  stimulation.  It  is  to  Dr.  Jenner  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  attention  which  has  lately  been  bestowed 
upon  the  nature  and  efiects  of  this  singular  I'emedy*, 
though  it  was  occasionally  long  in  use  before  his  time. 

The  quicksilver  or  blue  pill  will  also  generally  an- 
swer a  good  purpose  ;  but  is  chiefly  to  be  employed 
where  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  one  or  both 
the  portals  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  the  pylorus, 
is  in  a  scirrhous  state ;  or  that  the  dyspepsy  is  connected 
with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  or  some  other  si- 
lied  viscus.  In  this  case  much  benefit  has  also  been  de- 
rived from  the  white  oxyde,  or  roagistery  as  it  was  for- 
merly called,  of  bismuth,  now  more  generally  known  as 
a  cosmetic  under  the  name  o(  pearl-XDhite*  For  scir- 
rhous afiections  of  the  stomach  it  has  been  tried  success- 
fiilly  by  Carminati,  of  Pavia ;  and  apparently  with  equal 
advantage  in  Francef.  Independently  of  its  discutient 
power,  it  has  the  virtue  of  allaying  irritation  in  general  j 
and  on  this  last  account  Dr.  Odier,  of  Paris,  has  em- 
ployed it  satisfactorily  in  most  of  the  acute  diseases  cf 
the  alimentary  canal,  especially  in  pains  of  the  stomach, 
diarrhcea,  and  colic,  as  he  has  also  in  hysteria,  and  even 

*  Letter  to  C  H.  Parry,  M.D.,  FJl.Sn  on  the  influence  of  artifidal  Erup- 
ftionsin  certain  Diseases,  &c.   4to.  1822. 

f  Beaum€  Joum.  de  Med.  Tom.  lxxiv.  Hufeland,  Neue.  Annalen,  Band. 
I.  p.  861. 
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m  tooth-ache*.    The  best  fonn  of  giving  it  is  that  of    Qe».  v. 
pills,  in  doses  of  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  grains,  four    ^wtc.  VIL 
or  five  times  a-day.  Dyspepsia. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  must  never  forget  that  our  pri-  ^'"^^s*^*'"- 
mary  object  is  to  restore  the  stomach,  or  the  system  at  ^^^^ 
large  where  the  stomach  is  only  secondarily  affected,  to  store  the 
its  proper  tone  and  strength,  JS^^il^ 

The  general  plan,  as  I  have  abready  hinted,  must/  be  system  ge- 
the  same :  for  as  the  virtues  of  medicines  can  oply  be  "^^y* 
communicated  to  the  system  at  large  through  the  medium  ^^^'* 
of  the  stomach ;  and  as  the  state  of  the  latter  has  at  all  ^^^ 
times  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  former;  diere  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  by  improving  the  digestive  function,  the 
vigour  of  the  system  will  be  improved  generally  at  the 
same  time,  and  consequently  that  the  energy  of  the 
whole  of  the  moving  fibres  will  be  increased:    while 
the  collateral  means  of  cure  that  are  ^plied  externally, 
as  those  of  air,  exercise,  and  sea-bathings  and  which  are 
eUefly  designed  to  operate  on  the  system  at  large,  will 
convey  an  equal  advantage  to  the  stomach. 

The  principal  evils  we  have  to  encounter  in  dyspepsy, 
are  deficient  action,  and  a  relaxed  state  of  the  fibres. 
For  these  there  are  three  classes  of  remedies  to  which 
we  may  have  recourse;  stimulants  to  increase  the  action,  Sdmuiantsw 
and  bitters  and  astringents  to  augment  the  tone.  The 
first,  however,  are  of  very  doubtful  advantage ;  for  a  lax 
state  of  fibres  will  bear  very  little  increase  of  action  with- 
out incurring  an  equal  increase  of  debility;  and  hence  sti- 
nmlants  can  never  be  recommended  alone,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  as  to  remove  a  severe  fit  of  pain  or 
odier  inconvenience,  and  then  only  for  a  short  period  of 
time ;  but  they  may  be  combined  very  advantageously 
with  either  astringents  or  bitters,  and  particularly  with 
those  medicines  that^ssess  these  qualities  jointly.  The  ^**Ji°"y,g|, 
mode  by  which  astringents  act  on  living  animal  fibres  is  mode  of  ao- 
obvious  asad  without  any  mystery,  for  we  see  them  acting  *'°"* 

*  Jbuni.  de  Med.    Tom.  lxtui. 
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G«K.  V.  the  same  part  when  employed  out  of  the  body ;  they  con- 
SrEc.  VII.  ^^^  ^gjp  length,  and  strengthen  by  condensation ;  and 
DytpepsU.  hence  the  fibres  become  less  mobile,  and  more  firm  and 
indigeition.  j^jj .  ^^  foTce  of  Cohesion  is  considerably  augmented ; 
and  atony  gives  way  to  eutony,  or  a  restoration  of  health- 
ful  tone  or  elasticity. 
Bitters  act  We  have  reason  to  think  that  bitters  act  in  the  same 
Ir^^^  manner,  though  their  mode  of  operating  is  not  so  con- 
^y*  spicuous ;  for  we  see  them,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 

giving  tone  to  remote  parts  of  the  system,  and  we  can 
.  readily  account  for  an  increase  of  tone  by  an  increase  of 
contractile  power.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  bitters, 
and  perhaps  astringents,  independently  of  this  chemical 
mode  of  action,  excite  the  sensorial  fluid,  or  increase  its 
secretion,  and  in  this  way  add  considerably  to  the  tone 
of  the  particular  part,  or  the  entire  frame.  And  hence, 
as  indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite  are  in  many  cases  very 
clearly  dependent  upon  a  loss  of  tone,  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  bitters,  which  are  among  the  most  effectual 
means  of  counteracting  these  evils,  operate  by  restoring 
tone  where  it  is  wanted.  They  have,  however,  another 
and  more  immediate  advantage  in  the  disease  before  us : 
for  they  directly  attack  that  tendency  to  fermentation  in 
the  stomach  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  d)rspepsy,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
flatulence  and  acidity  that  S9  generally  accompany  it  Of 
this  we  have  no  doubt ;  for  the  experience  of  every  day 
brings  its  testimony :  and  we  employ  bitters,  as  hops  and 
quassia,  for  this  very  purpose  in  our  fermentable  beve- 
rages. 
"Whether  How  far  it  may  be  true,  as  conjectured  by  Dr.  CuUen, 

toM  u^^  ^^^  bitters,  like  stimulants,  possess  also  some  deleterious 
any  drcum-  property;  and  that  a  too  firee  and  long-continued  use  of 
them  destroys  that  very  tone  of  the  stomach  *  which  a 
shorter  and  more  moderate  employment  has  established, 
it  is  not  at  present  worth  while  to  inquire,  as  we  shall 

•  Mat.M«d.Vol.u.p.6lv 
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have  oceasion  to  return  to  the  subject  wben  treating  of    Gev.  v. 
tire  nature  and  cure  of  gout     That  some  of  them  con-  i,^^^^' 
tarn  a  mischievous  asid  even  a  sedative  power  in  union  DytpqMfau 
with  a  bitter  principle,  is  unquestionable,  for  we  see  it  ^"®8^**<*"- 
Astinctly  in  the  hop,  the  ignatia  Amara  or  nux  vomica,  tiv^Lwer 
and  more  especially  in  opium ;  but  to  ascribe  this  seda-  probably 
dve  or  narcotic  quality  to  the  bitter  principle  itself  as  from^Seir 
Dr.  Cullen  does  in  his  explanation  of  the  nature  of  gout,  bitter  prin- 
is  only  to-  start  one  hypothesis  in  support  of  another.     ^^ 
And  as  the  good  is  unquestionable  and  immediate^  and 
the  evil  doubtful  and  remote,  and  in  every  view  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  a  careful  attention  to  time  or  a  careful 
rejection  of  such  bitters  as  may  be  suspected,  it  is  to  to* 
mcs  of  tiiis  kind  we  ought  to  have  recourse  without  he- 
siti^on,  and  to  look  up  with  a  confidence  of  success. 

Stfnralants,  astringents  and  bitters,  are,  then,  the  three  Stjmuianta 
classes  of  me£eine  with  which  we  are  to  make  inroad  vicT^ui^-" 
against  the  intrenchmoit  of  dyspepsy.     They  may  often  son  with 
be  conveniently  united,  and  have  their  forces  hereby  in-     ^* 
creatfed  in  a  more  than  double  proportion.     The  stimu- 
lants, indeed,  ought  rarely  to  be  employed  by  themselves, 
except  in  spasmodic  pains,  or  some  other  temporary  ex- 
tremity.  Many  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  car- 
nunatives  already  described  under  &e  species  Cardial- 

GJA. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  of  the  kind  now  Myrrh  use- 
under  contemplation  is  myrrh.     In  doses  of  six  or  eight  ^  "A 
grains  it  will  often  excite  an  agreeable  warmth  in  the  and  utter. 
stomach  without  increasing  the  pulse;  and  when  it  does 
not  sit  easy  in  the  powder,  it  should  be  given  in  an  ex- 
tract made  by  water,  in  which  form  it  is  peculiarly  mild. 
Its  most  stimulating  preparation  is  its  tincture,  which, 
Ur.  Stahl  asserts  rightly,  will  go  as  tax  as  twice  the  quan<- 
tity  in  substance ;  and,  as  a  stimulant  of  too  high  power, 
should  be  sedulously  avoided.     Some  practitioners  have 
recommended  that  the  myrrh  be  slowly  chewed  in  the 
mouth,  and  only  that  part  of  it  be  swallowed  which  is  in- 
timately dissolved  in  the  saliva.  I  have  not  tried  it  in  this 
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way ;  but  I  think  it  liable  to  the  objection  I  have  already 
advanced  against  chewing  tobacco,  that  in  dyspepsy  it  will 
too  much  excite  the  salivary  glands,  which  in  many  cases 
partake  of  the  imbecility  of  the  stomach. 

There  is  an  old  medicine,  whose  virtues  approach  to 
those  of  mjrrrh,  now  no  longer  in  use,  which  also  pecu- 
liarly deserves  a  trial  in  this  disease;  and  that  is,  the 
cassamunlar  or  casmunar,  a  tuberous  Indian  root,  bear- 
ing from  its  joints  or  circles  some  resemblance  to  ga- 
langal.  It  was  first  introduced  into  notice  by  Dr.  Pechy^ 
then  Improved  by  Dr.  Marloe  and  Dr.  Meade,  and 
hence  soon  acquired  a  height  of  reputation  so  much  be- 
yond its  real  merits  as  to  prove  its  ruin.  By  uniting 
an  aromatic  pungency  with  an  agreeable  bitter  it  foruLi 
an  excellent  stomachic ;  and  seems  to  have  been  of  pe- 
culiar service  when  djrspepsy  has  been  combined  with 
nervous  affections  of  the  head,  as  vertigo  and  hemicrania. 
It  has  the  smell  of  ginger  with  a  mixed  taste  of  zedoary 
and  camphor. 

I  have  observed  that  dyspepsy  is  often  grafted  upcm 
an  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal  diathesis ;  and  in  these 
cases  we  may  indulge  in  stimulants  of  a  much  wanner 
character,  as  camphor  itself,  assafetida,  the  alliacea,  the 
spicy  aromatics,  and  even  capsicum.  Of  the  last,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  though  the  hottest  of  all  the  peppers, 
it  has  a  less  tendency  to  produce  complaints  of  the  head 
than  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  one  of  the  best  carminatives 
possible  in  the  case  of  flatulency  from  v^etable  food; 
and  admirably  calculated  to  remove  that  stony  coldness 
which  distresses  a  weakened  stomach  when  attacked  by  a 
transfer  of  gout  I  have  never  tried  the  essential  oil  of 
the  agallochum  or  lign-aloes,  probably  the  excaecaria 
jigallockum  of  TJinnius^  though  there  is  some  uncertainty 
upon  this  point;  and  cannot  therefore  determine  whether 
it  be  entitled  to  all  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it 
by  HofBnan,  who  regarded  it,  when  dissolved  in  spirit 
of  wine,  as  one  of  the  best  cordials  and  invigorants  that 
pharmacy  has  ever  possessed,  and  especially  in  debilitated 
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stomachs,  acoompanied  with  general  depression*.    As     Gxv.  V. 
its  taste  and  odour  are  equally  pleasant,  it  deserves  to  be  ^^^]^^^ 
further  investigated.  Dyspepna. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  considerable  specimen  sent  ^°^^^"' 
to  me  of  the  yellow  gum  of  New  Holland,  the  product  of  ofVew  ^"™ 
the  SLCorGidesEesinifera^  which  is  there  used  very  largely  Holland. 
in  dyspeptic  and  other  weaknesses  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.     It  is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent  with  a  litde 
pleasant  pungency :  but  I  have  not  found  it  essentially 
serviceable. 

In  selecting  from  among  die  simple  bitters  we  need  Simple 
not  be  particularly  nice,  for  their  principle  is  the  same ;  "* 
the  quassia  perhaps  possesses  it  in  the  highest  degree^ 
though  some  have  doubted  of  this:  then  the  gentians; 
and  next  to  these  columba  Of  the  gentians,  the  most  Gentiaa. 
powerful  seems  to  be  the  g.  purpurea,  first  imported  into 
this  country,  by  Dr.  Home,  from  Norway,  and  then 
known  by  the  name  of  cursuta,  from  its  Norwegian  name 
skarsote.  As  a  simple  bitter  it  is  best  to  unite  it  with 
some  aromatic.  The  tincture  of  gentian  of  the  London 
Collie,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  Stoughton's  or 
the  stomachic  elixir,  by  exchanging  the  cochineal  for  the 
smaller  cardamom  seeds,  is  an  excellent  form  for  occa- 
sional use ;  but  as  alcohol  should  be  habitually  abstained 
from  in  the  disease  before  us,  it  cannot  be  employed  alone 
in  such  quantity  as  to  promise  any  real  benefit,  though 
it  may  be  allowed  to  enter  as  an  ingredient  into  more 
con^MHrnd  remedies. 

Tlie  bitter  of  the  columbo  is  combined  with  a  slight  Coiumbo. 
and  not  disagreeable  pungency,  and  has  an  aromatic 
smell.  It  is  hence  peculiarly  calculated  for  dyspeptic 
a&ctions  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  most  cases  will  sit  easy 
on  the  stomach,  in  that  of  powder  in  doses  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains ;  and  will  often  give  a  check  to  sickness, 
where  bile  is  not  present,  more  than  any  otiier  medicine 
we  can  employ.  It  is  singular  that  to  the  present  hour 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  plant  that  flimishes  this 
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extelletit  drug.  Commerson  beKeved  it  to  be  a  species  of 
menispermum ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained.  It 
is  an  Indian  plant,  said  to  be  exported  from  Ceylon,  from 
the  capital  of  which  it  derives  its  name,  though  Dr.  Davy 
has  informed  me  that  he  never  met  with  it  in  that  bland^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Redi  in  1685  *• 

There  are  several  other  plants  that  possess  a  bitter 
principle  in  a  more  intense  d^pree  than  any  of  these,  as 
the  nux  vomica,  and  wormwood:  but  they  are  not  simfde 
bitters.  The  first  is  a  stimulant  narcotic ;  it  takes  off 
the  sensibility,  but  renders  the  head  confused;  and  at 
the  same  time  excites  the  irritable  fibres  to  irregularily 
of  action.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  be  employed  in  the 
disorder  before  us.  Whether  wormwood  possess  any 
thing  of  the  same  principle  I  cannot  satisfactorily  d&* 
termine.  Linn^us  conceived  it  does  not;  but  Bergras, 
Lindenstolpe,  and  most  of  the  physiologists  on  the  conr 
tinent,  adopt  a  contrary  opinion.  It  is  probable,  aot-> 
withstanding  Dr.  Cullen's  hypothesis  respecting  bitters 
generally,  that  whatever  d^ee  of  this  quality  it  possesses, 
it  derives  from  its  essential  oil,  for  the  odour  or  arona, 
not  only  of  this  but  of  southern-wood,  is  apt  to  produce 
a  like  confiisioa  of  head  in  many  persons  who  are  shut 
up  ia  the  same  room  with  these  plants.  It  is  clear,  boww 
ever,  from  this  very  diversity  of  opinion,  that  this  Map* 
cotic  power,  if  it  be  present  at  all,  exists  only  in  a  very 
small  proportion ;  and  that  the  plant  aa  a  stomachic  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  possession  of  a  stinuilant  essen^ 
tial  oil.  It  continues  hence  to  be  in  high  repute  on  the 
continent  in  dyi^psy  and  indeed  in  all  debilities  of  tbe 
chyli^x>etic  visceraf ;  and  has  very  unjustly  beeabanish- 
ed  from  the  dispensatories  of  our  own  country*  It  ia 
perhaps  less  grateful  than  the  h<^  thcMigh  at  one  time, 
very  generally  employed  in  the  composition  of  purl ;  but 
so  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  it  has  all  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  hop  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

As  a  plant  uniting  the  two  principles  of  an  essential 


*  Experimenta  circa  Res  Naturalei^  p.  142. 
f  Swalive,  Querulae  Ventriculi,  p.  286. 
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iml,  warm  without  beiog  unduly  stimulant,  and  a  powerful     Gxy.  v. 
bitter,  the  chamomile  is,  for  the  purpose  before  us,  one  LUnosis^^' 
of  the  best  remedies  that  we  can  select.    It  may  be  taken  Dysp^MOiL 
in  a  watry  infusion,  or  an  extract:  but  if  in  the  former,  ^**«®**>«*' 
the  menstruum  should  be  closely  covered,  that  as  litde 
as  possible  of  its  volatile  aroma  may  fly  off*  And  it  should  ' 
be  &rther  observed,  that  the  infusion  should  not  be  con* 
tinued  for  longer  than  an  hour ;  and  perh^s  a  shoiter 
period  may  suffice.     For  it  may  be  remarked  in  respect  Bitten 
to  bitters  in  general,  that  die  matter  extracted  the  first  ^""^J^ 
hour  is  not  only  more  charged  with  the  bitter  principle^  longer  than 
but  &r  lifter  and  pleasanter  to  the  taste  than  what  is  ^^^»^ 
extracted  afterwards.    There  are  some  bitters  that  do  the  utter 
not  so  readily  give  out  this  principle  as  others,  and  for  P"°*'*P*** 
which  a  single  hour's  infusion  in  boiling  water  may  be 
scarcdy,  perhaps,  time  enough ;  but  as  a  general  notice, 
the  remark  wHl  hold  good ;  since  the  infusion  ^ould,  in 
every  instance,  be  poured  off  as  soon  as  the  water  be- 
comes  impregnated  with  the  iHtter  principle  of  the  pl«it 
in  its  first  stage  of  purity* 

As  we  have  medicines  duit  unite  the  two  qualities  of 
bitterness,  and  a  stimulant  or  aromatic  warmth,  so  we 
have  those  also  that  unite  the  two  qualities  of  a  bitter 
and  ah  astringent;  of  whidi  tiie  cinchona  furnishes  us  Onchona. 
with  a  striking  example :  and  hence  this  medidne  has 
been  long,  and  deservedly,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  any  fi:>r  debilities  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  the  digestive 
organs  alone,  or  of  the  system  generally.  The  cascarilla  Cascariiia. 
bark  has  pretensions  of  a  like  kind,  but  &r  inferior  in 
d^ree^  notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums  that  have 
been  paid  to  it  by  the  Stahlian  School,  which  endear 
voured  to  hold  it  up  as  a  rival  to  the  cindiona.  There 
are  many  stomachs,  however,  which  wQl  not  bear  the  lat- 
ter, even  in  decocticm  or  infusion,  and  in  such  cases  the 
cascarilla  may  form  a  convenient  substitute. 

The  adds,  both  mineral  and  v^etaUe,  are  valuable  Adds  as 
4»tringents  in  particular  states  of  the  stomach  resulting  ^^°£^^ 
from  dyspepsia :  for  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  tendency 
of  this  organ  to  co-operate  in  so  many  cases  in  the  pro- 
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GxN.  V.     duction  of  a  superabundant  acetous  fermentation,  acids 
Limosis    '    cannot  at  all  times  be  had  recourse  to.    I  have  occasion- 
Dyspepria.     ally,  indeed,  employed  the  mineral  acids,   and  parti- 
^^**°'   cularly  the  aqua  regia  of  the  old  dispensatories,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  this  tendency  to  acidity,  in  se- 
veral instances  with  success ;  but  the  plan  has  not  an- 
swered generally;   and  it  will  hence  be  better  to  limit 
this  class  of  medicines  to  the  intention  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  or  to  delay  them  till  we  have  by  other  means 
overcome  the  disposition  of  the  stomach  to  this  morbid 
action.    In  which  case  they  may  be  had  recourse  to 
with  very  great  advantage  under  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Prepara-  The  Other  mineral  astringents  which  have  been  em- 

^^£^0^"  P^^y^  besides  acids  are  not  numerous;  and  may  be 
limited  to  the  preparations  of  iron  and  zina  As  general 
tonics,  these,  under  different  forms,  have  proved  very 
extensively  successful ;  but  they  are  less  adapted  to  dys- 
pepsy  proceeding  from  primary  imbecility  of  the  sto- 
mach or  its  adjuvant  organs ;  or  I  should  nUher,  perhaps, 
say,  that  they  are  apt  to  disagree  with  these  organs  till 
they  have  been  restored  to  some  increased  d^ee  of  tone 
beyond  what  they  usually  possess  when  medical  aid  is 
sought  for. 

The  preparations  of  these  metals,  and  particularly  of 
iron,  have  been  very  unnecessarily  multiplied  in  many 
pharmacopoeias.  In  order  to  render  metals  active  on 
the  human  body,  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  reduced  by 
acids  or  some  other  solvent  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  acid,  according  to  the  kind  or 
quantity  employed,  or  the  nature  of  its  chemical  union, 
may  also  communicate  a  new  quality ;  and  it  is  hence 
that  mercury  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  a  mere  sti- 
mulant, in  others  becomes  a  corrosive  poison.  For  the 
disease  before  us,  however,  all  we  ne^  is  the  metal  it- 
self in  its  simplest  and  most  attenuate  state:  and  hence 
it  is  most  common  to  take  it,  as  reduced  to  this  state  by 
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sulphnric  acid,  under  the  popular  name  of  vitriol     This     Gbh.  V. 
IS  the  ordinary,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  advantageous  l^^J^^' 
form  in  which  we  can  employ  either  iron  or  zinc  in  the  Djspqpna. 
disease  before  us:  and  under  this  form  both  are  pecu-  ^»d*«e«^"- 
liarly  astringent,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  be  occasionally 
used,  and  especially  the  zinc,  as  external  applications  in 
the  preparation  of  coUyriums  or  injections. 

Other  acids  have  occasionally  been  employed,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  superior  claim.  Hofiman  was 
much  attached  to  the  formic  acid,  or  that  of  ants,  con-  Formic 
ceiving  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  iron  for  "^^ 
medicinal  purposes.  It  has  characters  of  its  own,  but 
approaches  nearer  to  the  acids  obtained  from  vegetables 
by  fermentation  than  to  any  others.  It  held  formerly  a 
place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  many  foreign  Pharmaco- 
pceias,  and  was  esteemed  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  once 
famous  aqua  magnanimitatis. 

I  have  observed,  that  there  is  always  some  degree  of 
add  existing  in  the  stomach  in  a  healthy  state,  and  we 
have  seen  diat  one  of  the  most  troublesome  syoiptoms  of 
dyspepsia  is  a  morbid  increase  of  this  principle.     And 
hence,  upon  an  idea  that  the  acid,  if  thus  formed  in  the 
stomach,  may  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  sulphuric,  and  reduce  the  particles  of  the  metal  to 
a  due  degree  of  tenacity,  both  the  zinc  and  the  iron  are 
a}so  frequently  employed  in  the  simple  form  of  filings,  Simple  me- 
rust,  oxydes,  or  calces ;  and  often  with  the  happiest  sue-  JJl^^^'J^J^ 
cess.    And  that  an  acid  adequate  to  this  end  does  in  with  tiie 
most  cases  exist  in  the  stomach,  is  sufficiently  proved  J^maciu*^ 
where  the  rust  of  iron  is  employed,  by  the  black  colour 
of  the  stools,  which  m&y  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the 
proper  solution  of  the  iron;  as  it  may  be  also  of  the  ex- 
istence of  bile  in  a  state  of  healthy  bitterness :     for  it  is 
by  a  combination  of  the  iron  with  the  bitter  principle  of 
the  bile  that  this  blackness,  which  is  a  natural  ink,  and 
obtained  by  the  same  means  as  artificial  ink,  is  produced. 
There  are  some  animals  that  have  a  power  of  forming 
this  sort  of  natural  ink  at  option,  as  the  sepia  or  cuttle- 
fish, but  whether  by  a  solution  of  iron  I  cannot  under- 
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Qe3s.  V.     take  to  say.     This,  however,  is  very  probable,  if  it  be 
j^\^^^*  used,  as  it  is  generally  understood  to  be,  by  the  Chinese, 
Dyspqttia.    as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  ink.    The 
Indigeatioi.    cuttle-fish,  when  exposed  to  danger  from  the  attack  of  an 
enemy,  throws  it  forth  very  freely,  employing  it,  indeed, 
as  a  means  of  defence ;  and  effecting  his  escape  by  thus 
converting  the  water  around  him  into  a  black  muddiness 
that  sufficiently  conceals  him  from  view. 
^)^^  to      It  is  cm  this  principle  that  the  flowers  or  oxyde  of  zinc, 
oxydes.        have  by  many  physicians  of  great  reputation  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  sulphate :  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  form 
of  an  oxyde  we  can  introduce  a  much  larger  quantity 
either  of  zinc  or  iron,  than  in  that  of  a  salt :  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  fact  that  the  metal  may  be  more  rf- 
ficacious ;  for  from  the  doubtful  measure  and  strength  of 
the  acid  existing  in  a  free  state  in  the  stomach,  there 
may  not  be  enough  to  dissolve  or  form  a  salt,  with  the 
whole  of  the  dose,  and  consequently  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  lost  or  remain  inert.     And  on  this  ac- 
count I  think  it  better  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the 
sulphate  of  both  these  metals,  whenever  it  be  judged  ex- 
pedient to  employ  them,  than  to  trust  to  the  chemical 
changes  that  may  take  place  with  so  much  precariousnass 
in  the  stomach, 
dffferent^  ^^  ^^J  ^^^^  ourselvcs  of  this  remark,  before  we  quit 

doses  of  me-  the  Subject,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements  of  dif- 
wrreccra-      ferent  practitioners  respecting  the  efficacy  of  these  me- 
mended  by    tals,  in  their  oxydized  form,  and  the  dose  in  which  they 
writ^  mmr   should  be  given.     The  flowers  of  zinc  have  been  a  me- 
be  recon-      dicine  of  Considerable  reputation  in  epilepsy,  and  other 
spasmodic  affections,  ever  sinoe  the  time  of  Gaubii^: 
but  while  some  physicians  have  found  them  successful  in 
doses  of  five  grains,  rq>eated  three  times  a  day^,  others 
have  carried  the  dose  to  three  times  the  quantity  f  with- 
out any  success  whatever.    In  like  manner,  while  the 
ordinary  dose  of  the  oxyde  or  rust  of  iron  is  five  or  six 

*  Hart  Diss,  de  Zinco,  Lugd.  Bat.  1772.    Fouquet»  Gardane  Gazette, 
p.  14. 
t  B^  Med.  Conun.  Edin.  Vol  l 
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grainSf  r€|>eated  twice  or  diree  times  in  the  twenty-foar     Gxv.  v. 
hours,  we  are  told  of  persons  who  have  been  able  to  ^'^•.^^L 
swallow  six  drachms  a-day  without  sickness,  or  other  in-  S^spq^ia. 
oonvenience.     It  is  possible,  from  tlie  preceding  obser-  ^'**^^*°"' 
vations,  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  much  of  the  difference  must  depend  upon  the 
difi^ent  states  of  the  stomach  in  regard  to  its  power  of 
generating  an  acid  at  the  time. 

In  employing  the  metallic  salts,  and,  indeed,  tonics  of  ^maU  doses 
^every  kind,  in  disabilities  rfthe  stomach,  it  is  a  good  rule  |^JJ^^  ^ 
to  b^in  with  small  quantities,  and  advance  to  a  full  dose  gradually. 
by  degrees ;  thus  reversing  the  method  that  it  may  oft/eKk 
be  found  advantageous  to  follow  in  acate  diseases,  when 
the  life  of  a  pati^it  may  depend  upon  a  bold  practice 
adopted  instantaneously,  and  gradually  remitted,  as  soon 
as  the  object  has  been  obtained.  Hie  chronic  character 
of  dyq>q>sy  on  the  contrary  allows  us  time;  fmd  as  no 
two  stomachs  will  perhaps  bear  the  same  precise  dose  of 
a  remedy,  with  tiie  same  precise  effect,  on  account  of  the 
caprice  of  this  organ  in  a  deranged  state,  it  is  better  to 
feel  our  way  before  us,  and  to  reach  the  proper  point  by 
degrees ;  for  if  we  over-dose  the  patient  at  first,  we  add 
to  the  disease  instead  of  opposing  it,  and  require  many 
days,  perhaps  weeks,  to  bring  him  back  to  the  actual 
state  in  which  we  found  him. 

In  conjunction  with  this  internal  treatment  it  is  pro-  Voitaism 
bable,  also,  that  an  external  application  of  the  voltaic  ^^  ^ 
power  to  the  stomach  may  increase  its  energy.  In  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
decided  advantage.  But  as  I  shdl  have  occasion  to  no- 
tice this  active  remedy  more  at  large  when  discussing 
the  nature  and  cure  of  dyspnoea  eaacerbans^  I  shall  post- 
pone a  further  account  of  its  effects  and  the  mode  of  its 
af^dioation  till  then. 

While,  however,  a  proper  course  of  medicine  is  pur-  General 
suing,  a  proper  course  of  diet  and  regimen  must  accom-  ^^^^^ 
pany  it,  or  with  the  utmost  {Professional  skiU  we  shall 
.make  no  prc^ess*    And  hence  to  the  renuurks  already 
made  at  the  outset,  that  where  the  disease  has  been 
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brought  on  by  a  life  of  indolence,  sedentary  occupation, 
or  too  free  indulgence  of  any  kind,  the  general  habit  most 
be  changed,  and  regularity  of  meals,  sleep,  and  exercise 
be  rigidly  insisted  upon,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few 
other  observations  to  the  same  purport. 

One  substantial  meal  of  solid  animal  food  daily  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  in  full  health  engaged  in  a  life  of  ordinary 
labour.  Yet  there  are  many  who,  without  any  labour, 
are  from  a  long  habit  obliged  to  take  two  or  even  three. 
But  the  habit  is  bad,  and  cannot  too  soon  be  brc4cen 
through.  It  follows  therefore,  of  necessity,  that,  where 
the  stomach  is  weak,  the  toil  of  digesting  one  full  meal 
of  animal  food  is  the  most  that  should  be  put  upon  it 
This  should  take  place  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  hour 
of  noon,  certainly  not  later  than  one  or  two  o'clock,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  wakeful  period.  The 
animal  food  should  consist  of  one  dish  only;  and  be  con- 
fined to  such  as  is  lightest  of  digestion,  or  as  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  stomach  may  call  for :  for  in  both  these  re- 
spects there  is  a  considerable  difference.  Thus  shell- 
fishes do  not  always  agree  with  weak  stomachs,  and  will 
sometimes  excite  great  uneasiness,  with  pyrectic  heat, 
and  even  throw  out  a  nettle-rash,  or  some  other  cuta- 
neous eruption.  Yet  where  they  sit  easy  and  are  relished, 
several  of  them,  as  the  crab  and  lobster,  are  found  to 
neutralize  acidity  in  the  stomach  more  readily  and  efiec- 
tually  than  any  other  kind  of  animal  food :  an  effect  we 
should  little  predict,  considering  that  they  give  out,  on 
a  chemical  analysis,  a  smaller  proportion  of  ammonia 
than  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  even  amphibials* 
The  food  of  young  animals  is  less  nutritive  than  that  of 
old,  but  it  is,  in  general,  digested  with  less  irritation. 
Many  writers  have  arranged  the  different  animals  that 
furnish  food  in  tables,  founded  upon  their  supposed  de- 
gree of  nutriment.  But  they  have  drawn  them  up  with 
considerable  variations;  in  some  instances  apparently 
according  to  their  own  fancy.  I  have  not  space  to  «iter 
into  a  comparison  of  these,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Those 
who  have  leisure  for  such  a  study  may  turn  to  Dr.  Dar^ 
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win's,  whidi  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  and  which  they     ^w.  V. 
will  find  in  his  2^noinia.     Generally  speaking,   the  ^^7^ 
tenderest  food  is  that  of  the  gallinaceous  birds :  then  that  Dyspepsia. 
of  the  ungulated  quadrupeds ;  among  which  the  stag,  or  l'*^^^^®"' 
cerviis  kind,  claims  the  pre-eminence;  and  to  this  suc- 
ceed the  ox,  sheep,  and  hare,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  placed.    Yet  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
last,  thou(^  less  nutritive  than  the  preceding,  is  more 
easily  digested  than  several  of  them ;  as  it  should  also, 
that  the  flesh  of  animals  in  their  wild  or  native  state, 
though  less  coveted  by  a  pampered  palate,  offers  a  more 
wholesome  and  digestible  aliment,  and  is  more  perfectly 
antmalised,  than  that  of  animals  cooped  up  and  fiittened 
for  the  table*     Below  the  hare,  we  may  place  the  web- 
footed  birds  that  are  ordinarily  brought  to  market ;  and 
below  these,  the  oyster  and  lobster  tribes,  and  lastly  the 
numerous  genera  of  fishes.     The  simpler  the  cookery  of  Cookery 
all  these  the  better;  for  the  complicated  processes  em-  too  nmpie. 
ployed  to  give  new  forms  to  the  productions  of  nature,  or 
even  to  break  them  down  for  the  use  of  the  stomach,  and 
thus  keep  the  masticatory  organs  in  a  state  of  indolence, 
injure,  instead  of  promoting  the  health  ofa  dyspeptic  pa- 
tient*     We  have  already  observed  that  the  saliva  forms 
an  important  part  in  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  and  it  is 
best  applied  to  the  food  when  first  secreted  and  in  the 
act  of  mastication ;  and  hence  if  this  act  be  prevented  or 
suppressed,  the  food  is  without  one  of  its  auxiliaries.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  concentrated  jellies,  and  all 
mashed  dishes,  sit  more  uneasily  on  a  weak  stomach  than 
meat  taken  in  a  solid  form. 

Tie  vegetable  nutriment  should  be  such  as  is  least  dis-  What  vege- 
posed  to  ferment  in  the  stomach,  and  hence  all  kinds  of  ^^^ble. 
new  bread,  sweet  preserves,  confectionary,  imd  pastry 
must  be  sedulously  avoided ;  and  the  crust  of  bread, 
toasted  bread,  and  unleavened  biscuits  take  their  place* 
The  &rinacea,  whether  seeds  or  roots,  as  rice,  wheat, 
flour,  in  the  form  of  light  and  simple  pudding,  and  po- 
tatoes, may  be  allowed  in  moderation.  Water  too  is 
the  best  beverage ;  but  where  there  is  great  flatulency,  a 
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Gnr.  V.     small  portion  of  brandy  may  occasionally  be  added. 
^mods^      The  oiJy  condiments  that  can  be  conceded  are  salt  and 
DyspqAia.    spices:  pickles  might  be  admitted  where  acids  constitute 
Indigestion.  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  medical  treatment;  but  they  are  disposed 
to  provoke  a  &lse  appetite,  and  hence  to  weaken  the  sto- 
mach by  overloading  it. 

From  fixing  the  prindpal  meal  so  near  the  hour  of 
nooo,  it  is  clear  that  we  suppose  the  day  to  commence  at 
a  very  difierent  period  from  the  ordinary  regulations  of 
Mischievous  &shionable  life ;  in  which  the  bed  is  rarely  quitted  beibre 
^^^1^    nine  or  perh^s  ten  o'clock,  after  a  night  of  imperfect 
able  meals,     and  feverish  sleep,  when  the  languid  idler  immediately 
proceeds  to  a  breakfast  of  tongue,  ham,  and  e^p  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  materials  of  this  meal,  as  thou^ 
he  had  been  already  labouring  in  the  field  for  two  hours; 
and  by  means  of  their  combined  stimulus,  fills  his  sto*> 
mach  with  a  load,  which  might  indeed  do  good  to  the 
husbandman,  but  to  himself  proves  nothing  more  than  a 
mischievous  oppression.    Yet  to  this  morning  toil  of  the 
stomach  succeeds,  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  ordinary 
luncheon  in  a  still  more  solid  shape;  followed  in  the 
evening  by  a  dinner  of  numerous  courses,  with  hi^ 
seasoned  condiments  and  a  stimulating  change  of  wines; 
the  real  business  of  thi^  vain  and  frivolous  life  perh^)s 
not  commencing  till  the  better-disciplined  peasant  has 
begun  his  quiet  sleep:  when,  roused  by  a  flow  of  &cti- 
tious  spirits,  and  primed  for  gaiety  and  gallantry,  the 
votary  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called,  sallies  forth  to  join  his 
comrades  at  the  allotted  place  of  rendezvous,  and  to  pass 
the  midnight  in  hot  and  crowded  ball-rooms,  or  in  or- 
gies  of  a  still  more  exhausting  nature.    Of  the  whole  of 
this  career,  the  only  rational  part  of  it  is  the  luncheon  a 
little  afler  mid-day;  this  may  be  copied  by  the  invalid 
before  us,  as  his  dinner,  but  from  all  the  rest  we  must 
Hinng,  ex-    carefully  shut  him  out.    He  should  quit  his  bed  by  six 
S^hmCT^     or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  summer,  and  by 
and  rest       seven  or  eight  in  the  winter;  and  after  having  risen  for 
an  hour  he  may  partake  of  a  light  breakfiist.of  milk,  co- 
coa, sassafras,  or  any  other  aromatic  or  warm-Havoured 
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tea,  with  toasted  bread,  the  crust  of  bread,  or  sea-bis-     Gut.  V. 
cnits,  as  observed  ahready.   The  momiDg  may  be  devoted  l^^^^^' 
to  sach  exercises  or  recreations  as  may  be  most  agree-  Dyspepna. 
able,  without  producing  fetigue.     To  this  will  succeed  I°d«««*^n- 
the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  upon  the  plan  already  laid 
down ;  and  a  light  refreshment  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
break&st  should  ocNiclude  the  daily  diet,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  which  should  never  be  later  than 
eleven  o'clock.     Sea^bathmg  or  the  show«r-bath  before 
breakfast  will  considerably  add  to  the  means  of  improve- 
modt  wherever  these  advantages  can  be  enjoyed,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  warmth  of  the  season  may  give  them 
the  character  of  luxuries* 

Proper  temperature  and  clothing  are  also  subjects  of  Tcmpwa- 
8ome  importance;  but  as  we   sh^l  have  occasion  to  dothing. 
ealarge  upon  these,  more  particdady  when  treating  of 
PHTHISIS,  I  shall  only  observe  at  present,  diat  the  feet 
and  chest  should  be  kept  especially  warm,  and  that  all 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  should  be  sedulously  avoided; 
a  general  glow  on  the  surface,  when  produced  by  exer- 
cise, will  be  advantageous,  but  it  should  not  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  much  sensible  perspiration,  as  this  might 
terminate  in  a  debilitating  chill.  And  where  the  languor 
is  so  extreme  as  to  prevent  exercise  abroad,  that  of  a  Ezerdse  in 
swing  or  rocking-horse  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  home;  ^SSm. 
or  where  these  cannot  be  endured,  that  of  general  fri&- 
tkn,  in  any  of  the  multiplied  fbrms  now  in  use,  and  es- 
pecially friction  of  the  stomach  and  belly,  may  be  oftea  Friction  of 
em|doyed  as  an  advantageous  substitute.    Every  tender  ^^•^™^- 
modier  is  well  acquainted  with  the  benefit  of  such  an 
external  stimulant  to  her  in&nt;  and  when  judiciously 
applied,  it  may  often  be  rendered  so  to  an  adult  in  cases 
of  great  djrspeptic  languor  and  weakness. 
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CGBLIACA. 


[oho. 


GENUS   VI. 


COLICA. 

GRIPING    PAIN    IN    THS    BOWELS,   CHIEFLY  ABOUT  'tHE 
NAVE4*,   WITH  \OMITINQ  AND  COSTIYENESS. 


Sauvages* 

arrange- 

mcDt. 


Culkn'sar- 
nngement. 


GzH.  VI.  There  are  various*  diseases  to  which  this  definition  will 
apply ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  differ  from  each  other 
in  several  particulars.  M.  de  Sauvages  thought  these 
particulars  of  so  much  importance  as  to  justify  him  in 
advancing  each  of  these  complaints  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  under  the  names  of  gastrodynia,  colica,  rha- 
chial^a,  and  ileus.  Dr.  CuUen,  however,  judged  di£k- 
rentiy  and  more  correctiy.  He  regarded  their  distinc- 
tions as  of  subordinate  moment,  and  in  their  prominent 
symptoms  traced  so  dose  a  resemblance  as  to  indicate 
their  beinga  sort  of  natural  tribe  or  &mily :  and  he  has 
consequentiy  simplified  them  into  one  genus  under  the 
name  here  adopted,  of  colica.  In  the  ramifications  of 
his  species,  however,  he  seems  a  Uttie  too  difiuse,  and  he 
has  unnecessarily,  and  somewhat  capriciously,  varied  a 
few  of  the  ordinary  specific  names,  as  those  of  ILSUS  and 
rhachialgia,  which,  for  reasons  assigned  in  the  volume 
of  Nosology,  are  here  restored.  In  other  respects  the 
present  arrangement  does  not  especially  difier  fit>m  Dr. 
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CuUen's  classification*    The  species  that  seem  fidrly  en-    Gnc  VL 
titled  to  attention  are  the  following :  ^^ 

1.  COLICA   ILEUS.  ILEAC  PASSION. 

2,  ■  AHACHIALGIA.         COUC  OF  POITOU,  OR  PAIN- 

TER'S COLIC. 
8.  CIBARIA.  SURFEIT. 

4.  : —  FLATULENTA.  WIND-COLIC. 

5.  CONSTIPATA.  CONSTIPATED   COLIC. 

6.  CONSTRICTA.  CONSTRICTIVE  COLIC. 


SPECIES   I. 

COLICA   ILEUS. 

GRIPING  PAIN,  VOMITING,  AND  C08TIVENESS  ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH  RETRACTION  OF  THE  NAVEL  AND  SPASMS 
OF  THE  MUSCLES   OF  THE  BELLY. 

The  name  of  Hens  (iaIo;  or  il}Josj  for  it  was  written    Gnr.  vi. 
both  ways)  is  entitled  to  veneration,  as  it  has  descended      Sp«cI. 
to  us  fix>m  the  earliest  Greek  writers,  who  thus  denomi-  whence  de- 
flated it,  either  firom  that  introsusception  or  convolution  "^'•^ 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  so  often  accompanies  the 
disease,  and  which  is  the  direct  meaning  of  the  term ; 
or  from  the  ileum  or  small  intestine  in  which  the  disease 
is  principally  or  most  usually  seated.     Sauvages,  and 
neariy  all  the  contmental  writers,  continue  the  term. 
Dr.  CuUen  has  exchanged  it  for  spasmodica,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  colica :  but  by  perusing  the  comment  to  the  No- 
sological Synopsis  just  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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Onr.  VL    he  has  gsintd  notUng  hcrebj^  dither  m  regard  to  prec»- 

Co^'TilL  «^^^  ^^  elegance. 

Heat  pas-  The  gripuig  pain  or  belly-ache  in  this  species  is  very 

^^^^  acute,  and  the  yomiting  is  accompanied  with  a  discharge, 

f^^  ^  not  only  of  bile  firom  Ae  duodenum,  but  of  stercoraceous 
matter  from  the  large  intestines,  or  of  injections  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum ;  forcing  their  way  through  the 
strong  muscular  valve  of  the  colon,  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  being  formed  by  a  natural  prolapse  of 
the  ileum,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  regurgitadon 
of  the  feces  into  this  last  intestine;  and  evidently  proving 
a  powerful  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  action  through  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Spasmodic  While  the  obstinate  costiveness  which  attends  at  the 
of  the  same  time,  pretty  clearly  indicates  a  spasmodic  constric- 

bowds.  tjQn^  though  rarely  producing  a  total  occlusion,  of  that 
part  of  the  canal  where  the  pain  is  most  violent,  often 
indeed  extending  to  other  parts,  and  even  to  the  bile- 
ducts.  And  in  this  last  case,  even  where  the  feces  are 
discharged  by  fhe  mouth,  they  are  untinged  with  bile^ 
while  all  the  symptoms  of  jaundice  supervene  *.  The 
morbid  action  is,  indeed,  not  unfrequendy  so  violent  as 
to  exstte  inflammation  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  ish- 
t^tine  chiefly  afl*ected ;  and  consequently  to  aggnnaie 
all  the  other  symptoms* 

And  hence  the  disease  is  presented  to  us  under  the 
two  following  varieties ; 

a  Faeoosa.  The  vomiting  accompanied  with 

Stercoraceous  colic.  feces  or  substances  injected 
by  the  anus. 

0  Inflammatoria.  Accompanied  with  symptoms  of 

Liflammatory  colic        inflammation. 

The  dissection  of  persons  who  have  died  of  either  of 
these  vmeties  has  shown  us,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that 
one  portion  of  the  affected  intestine,  constringed  and  less* 

*  BarUiolin.  HisU  Anat.  Cent  ▼.  62.    Ephem.  Nat  Curi  Dec  i.  Ann. 
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oied  in  its  diameter,  has  fallen  into   another  portion    Oin.  vi. 
below  it,  and  thus  produced  what  is  called  an  introsus-  r>^^}' 

,  *.  «  ,  l^ncaileut. 

CEPTiON,  or  involution  oi  its  coats ;  but  we  dare  not  say  Unc  jms- 

that  such  an  involution  is  common  to  every  case  of  the  '^°* 
disease,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  slighter  S^S^^J^^ 
attacks  it  is  not  so.    The  fact  is  not  difficult  to  be  ao-  produced. 
counted  for;  and  it  will  readily  explain  the  cause  of  the 
great  torture  which  is  often  sufiercKl  under  the  influence 
of  thb  grievous  malady.    In  every  case  in  which  the  in- 
testinal tube  is  weakened,  there  is  a  very  copious  extri- 
cation of  air,  producing  in  many  instances  a  palpable 
distention  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.     In  ileus, 
however,  there  is  also,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in 
conjunction  with  this,  a  strong  inversion  of  the  peristaltic 
action  operating  from  the  rectum  to  the  stomach,  and 
forcing  back  whatever  recrebient  or  other  materials  are 
oo-acervated  in  any  part  of  the  intestines.     These,  by 
intermixing  with  the  elastic  vapour  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
becixne  very  voluminous,  and  distend  it  to  its  utmost 
range  wherever  distention  can  be  accomplished.    In  one 
w  more  parts,  however,  of  its  entire  length,  we  have  also 
seen  that  there  is  a  violent  spasmodic  constriction,  through  Vomidng  of 
which  the  distaitive  force  cannot  prevail,  excepting  per-  trosuacep^"" 
bans  bv  snatches,  or  during  a  remission  of  the  spasm,  ^n  >c. 
The  two  powers  are  hence  brought  mto  immediate  con- 
tact ;  and  while  the  gut  is  in  consequence  rigidly  con- 
tracted above,  it  is  widened  almost  to  bursting  below; 
and,  during  the  struggle  which  ensues,  a  part  of  the  im- 
prisoned contents  of  the  expanded  intestine  is  forced 
upwards,  and  the  collapsed  portion  of  the  superior  intes- 
tine at  the  same  time  slides  downward  at  the  point  of  the 
stricture. 

In  the  midst  of  this  spasmodic  commotion  there  is 
also  another  extraordinary  change,  which  has  been  some- 
times found  to  take  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  intestinal  tube.  For  from  the  urgency 
of  the  moving  power  that  works  upwards,  the  natural 
eflFect  of  the  gravitating  power  that  works  downwards, 
and  the  looseness  of  the  convoluted  canal  itself  in  many 
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Ocir.  VI.    parts,  and  its  tightness  from  adhesions  in  others,  it  has 
Srac.  I.     sometimes  become  twisted  into  nooses  and  knots:  in 

Cobca  Ileus.       ,      ,     -  .       ^        .  .     ,.  t        *    •  ii     ■ 

liaic  pas-      which  the  portion  forming  an  encirclmg  cord  or  bridle  has 
■***"•  been  drawn  so  tight  as  to  produce  strangulation,  and  ren- 

iy*rtrangur   der  gangrene  inevitable  *•     In  one  instance,  indeed,  the 
lation  and      Spasmodic  action  was  so  extreme,  that  the  bridle  not  only 
gangrene,      produced  Strangulation  and  gangrene,  but  cut  throagh 
all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  on  the  c^posite  side  to  the 
mesentery,  and  made  an  opening  of  about  an  inch  in 
length  f. 
Second  va-        Generally  speaking,  however,  there  is  more  danger 
m^^more  ^^  ^^  second  variety  than  in  the  first :  the  symptoms,  if 
dangeroufl     not  early  opposed,  are  more  rapid  in  their  progress, 
)^^   ^       and  gangrene  is  produced  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
Yet  when  an  active  and  well  discriminated  course   of 
treatment  is  pursued,  the  inflammation  is  very  frequently 
subdued,  and  the  patient  escapes  without  further  injucy. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  though  ileus  is  no  uncommon 
result  both  of  introsuscepticm  and  inflammation,  it  some- 
times takes  place  without  either  of  them,  or  at  least  widi- 
out  intestinal  pain  or  other  manifest  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation or  spasm ;  for  which  we  have  the  authority  <^ 
How  ditiia-  StoUf,  Haller  $,  and  Morgagni  ||.     Even  where  inflam- 
S»m  enteri-  "^ation  exists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  disease 
tis.  from  enteritis,  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ab- 

dominal muscles  that  accompanies  it,  the  diminution  of 
pain  which  ensues  upon  pressing  the  abdomen,  and  the 
small  degree  of  fever  which  is  present,  compared  with 
that  by  which  enteritis  is  usually  characterized. 
Both  varie-       Both  varieties  of  ileus  are  apt  to  run  iolo  each  other, 
run  inU)  ^     and  the  disease  assumes  the  first  or  the  second  form  from 
each  other,     the  patient's  idiosjmcrasy,  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
organs  affected  at  the  time  of  the  onset,  the  temperament 
of  the  season,  or  some  other  adventitious  circomaUnce. 

*  Mem.  de  PAcad.  Royaler  zxnLpar  M.  de  It  'Bejnm^, 

f  Med.  ObMnr.  VoL  rr. 

\  Ratio  Med^di,  viu.  1S9. 

§  Comment.  Nova,  Gotting.  vfn.  1. 

g  De  Scdibu8>  &c.  xxxv.  19.  «1.  2S. 
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The  causes  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  ate  alike,  and    Go.  VI. 
very  namerous.    The  more  common  are  acrid,  add,  or  (^^^aJki*. 
indigestible  esculents ;  cold  beverages  on  a  heated  sto-  lieac  pas- 
macb;  catching  ccid  In  the  feet  or  abdomen;  unali-  ^|^ 
mentary  substances  swallowed  through  bravado  or  by 
mistake,  as  knives,  metallic  money,  or  pieces  of  glass, 
frfum,  cherry,  or  other  fruit-stones ;  an  excessive  flow  of 
bile,  especially  in  a  state  of  acrimony;  worms;  drastic 
purgatives  in  an  over-dose,  as  sounmony,  Uack  helle- 
bore, and  colocynth;  which  last  has  produced  a  trouble- 
some colic  of  thirty  years*  standing*;  calculous  or  other 
balls  congested  in  the  intestines,  and  obstructing  their 
passage,  as  scybala,  bezoards,  and  indurated  feces;  vio- 
lent passions  or  other  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  extreme 
rage  or  terror;  a  diminished  capacity  of  tlie  intestinal 
canal  fi'om  scirrhous  or  cancerous  tumours,  or  from  an 
ossification,  callosity,  or  coalescence  of  its  internal  tunic. 
It  is  also  at  times  a  consequence  of  transferred  gout,  or 
riieumatism. 

In  the  treatment  of  ileac  passion,  whenever  there  is  Medical 
inflanmiation,  or  a  decided  tendency  towards  it,  evi-  *^^®° 
denced  by  shivering  or  a  full  pulse,  blood  should  be  VenesectSon 
taken  fireely  and  even  repeatedly  from  the  arm,  whether  ^pioyed^^ 
the  patient  be  of  a  strong,  robust,  or  of  a  deb'cate  and 
weakly  constitution.    It  is  a  practice,  indeed,  recom- 
mended generally  by  many  writers  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  even  where  no  inflammatory  action 
exists,  with  a  view  of  relaxing  the  spasmodic  constriC' 
tion :  but  in  these  cases  it  is  not  absolutely  called  fixr, 
and,  where  the  habit  is  weakly,  is  likely  to  produce  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  two  next  points  to  be  aimed  at  are,  a  ranoval  of 
the  griping  or  spasmodic  pain ;  and  a  restoration  of  the 
intestines,  fix>fn  a  state  of  inverted  action,  to  thehr  proper 
peristaltic  motion;  and  hereby  a  resolution  of  the  cos- 
tiveaesa. 


*  Fordyce^  Chirurg'.  and  Med.  Fragm. 
o  2 
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For  the  first,  humid  heat  in  the  form  of  a  warm  bath, 
warm  fomentations,  and  warm  and  copious  clysters  affi>rd 
a  rational  chance  of  success.  The  last  should  be  ren- 
dered emollient  by  a  solution  of  oils,  and  moderately 
loaded  with  purgatives,  so  that  both  intentions  of  cure 
may  be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time.  In  combina- 
tion with  these,  opium  may  also  be  tried,  and  various 
other  narcotics — and  especially  the  extract  of  hyoscy- 
amus,  which,  in  many  instances,  evinces  an  aperient  as 
well  as  a  narcotic  power.  If  the  opium  be  employed  in 
the  form  of  a  tincture,  the  dose  should  be  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  twenty  drops  in  an  injection  of 
four  ounces  of  w^rm  olive  oil.  If  hyoscyamus  be  had 
recourse  to,  we  may  safely  use  either  the  seeds  or  the 
extract :  about  four  or  five  grains  of  the  former,  and  ten 
of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  each  injection.  Clysters 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  poppy  heads  have  also  fre- 
quently been  found  highly  beneficial.  And  to  these 
should  succeed  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the  belly, 
as  volatile  alkali,  or  blisters.  Sir  John  Pringle  speaks 
highly  of  the  latter,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  if  made 
sufficiently  large  to  be  active,  they  often  succeed  not 
only  in  quieting  the  spasm,  but  in  obtaining  evacuations, 
after  injections,  purgatives  by  the  mouth,  fomentations, 
and  opiates  have  been  tried  without  effect 

Purgatives  for  the  second  intention,  and  combined 
with  antispasmodics,  should,  in  like  manner,  be  attempted 
by  the  mouth :  though  the  vomiting  is  sometimes  so  in- 
cessant that  we  can  get  little  or  nothing  to  stay  on  the 
stomach.  But  the  attempt  must  be  made,  and  steadily 
persevered  in.  Calomel  in  free  doses  of  about  four 
grains  to  a  dose,  will  usually  be  found  the  best  aperient 
medicine.  It  occupies  the  smallest  space,  and,  in  the 
form  of  a  pill,  has  the  fisurest  chance  of  being  retained.  If 
repeatedly  rejected,  it  must  be  combined  with  opiiim, 
which  nevertfieless  has  a  tendency  to  retard  its  action ; 
but  as  the  opium  may  mitigate  the  spasm  and  diminish 
the  pain,  it  will  commonly  be  found  an  useful  adjunct^ 
and  a  grain  or  two  of  it  may  be  given  every  six  hours. 
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Calomel,  however,  though  sure,  is  slow  in  its  operation;    On.  Vh 
and  should  hence,  where  the  stomach  will  bc^  it,  be  cdi^]^ 
united  with  some  other  and  brisker  aperient.     Of  these  lieac  pM- 
the  neutral  salts  seem  to  answer  best :  but  if  they  cannot  '^°* 
be  retained,  we  must  exchange  them  for  crystals  of  tar-  neutral  aiits. 
tar,  which  are  less  likely  to  be  thrown  back.   It  is  seldom  Dnitics 
that  the  drastic  purgatives  can  be  recommended;  because  jj^^"^ 
if  they  do  not  succeed,  they  are  apt  by  their  stimidus  to 
excite  inflammation  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  to  in- 
crease it  where  it  does. 

The  relief  derived  from  the  symptom  of  vomitinir  is  Bmetici 
apt  to  lead  a  practitioner  to  prescribe  emetics ;  and  the  injurious. 
large  quantity  of  green  and  vari^ated  filth  thrown  up 
by  them,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  plan  is  judicious. 
But  the  benefit  hence  obtained  is  very  transient;  and  the 
morbid  secretion  of  feculent  and  bilious  matter  is  pro- 
moted and  augmented  by  the  irritation  of  emetics;  so 
that  a  succession  of  this  porraceous  recrement  may  be 
continually  procured  by  vomits,  and  the  medical  attend- 
ant may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  removing  the  cause, 
while  he  is  only  increasing  the  disorder.  And  hence,  we 
should  rather  endeavour  to  abate  the  secretion  by  opiates 
and  other  sedatives,  than  excite  it  by  emetics.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  emetics  have  never  been  serviceable, 
for  where  the  disease  proceeds  from  a  foul  stomach,  they 
are  adviseable ;  and,  by  producing  a  determination  to 
the  skin,  they  have  also  sometimes  succeeded  as  revel- 
lents :  but  they  cannot  be  relied  upon,  except  in  special 
cases,'  and  have  oftentimes  aggravated  the  spasm.  The 
practice  of  vomiting  is  nevertheless  supported  by  high 
authorities,  though  chiefly  after  bleeding.  Dr.  Stoll  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  and  repeating  emetics,  three,  four, 
and  even  five  times  with  litde  interval  *. 

Dr.  Cullen,  on  the  advice  of  De  Haen,  recommends  a  Rectummay 
continued  stream  of  warm  water  thrown  forcibly  and  Jl^th^J^ 
with  a  proper  syringe  into  the  rectum,  so  that  it  may  water. 
play  like  water  from  an  engme  upon  the  constricted  por- 

•  Rat  Med.  Part  u.  p.  185,  138. 
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tion  of  the  intestine ;  and  declares  that  he  has  found  this 
remedy  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effin^uAl. 
When  the  ordinary  means  and  particularly  those  of 
warm  injections  and  the  warm  ba^  fail,  some  practi- 
tioners have  been  courageous  enough  to  try  cold  applica- 
tions both  external  and  internal.  Sir  George  Baker  tells 
us,  that  a  physician  of  credit  informed  him  he  had  once 
prescribed  the  cold  bath  with  success.  And  Citois 
affirms  that  in  several  q)ecies  of  colic  this  was  his  con- 
stant practice,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  calls  upon 
all  his  fellow-citizens  to  attest  that  most  of  his  patients 
thus  treated  had  been  restored  to  health  *•  Saccassani 
relates  the  case  of  a  person  instantly  cured  by  drinking 
a  large  draught  of  cold  water  f.  Professor  Ploncquet 
affirms  that  he  has  found  it  equally  serviceable  j:,  and 
Sjacutus  Lusitanus  narrates  the  history  of  a  patient  who 
speedily  got  well  by  being  rolled  in  snow  §.  But  these 
are  extreme  instances;  and,  notwithstanding  an  occa- 
sional success,  the  practice  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
It  will  prove  most  effectual  where  the  colic  is  accom- 
panied with  or  produced  by  hysteria.  While  on  the 
contrary,  where  it  has  been  occasioned  by  too  violent 
doses  of  drastic  purgatives,  warm  stimulants,  as  die  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  even  brandy  ||,  have  been  taken  with 
great  advantage. 

In  an  arthritic  diathesis  the  disease  has  suddenly 
ceased  upon  the  foot  being  attacked  with  a  severe  pa^ 
roxysm  of  gout,  which  in  one  instance  effected  a  ra- 
dical cure  where  the  colic  had  recurred  periodically  fcir 
six  years  f. 

Dr.  Percival,  Dr.  Warren,  and  various  other  writers 
upon  their  authority,  advise  that  the  antispasmodic  plan. 


*  F.  Citesii,  Opuscula  Medica,  p.  215. 
t  Bpist  ▼.  HaUer,  Bibl  Med.  Pr.  ui.  p.  601. 
i  Init.  Tom.  u.  CoKca. 
S  Piax.  Adm.  Libr.  II.  Obb  2S. 
g   Clossius,  Obs.  27. 

f  Van  Zdst,  libeUus  singularli  de  Podagra  et  Colico  Dolore.     Lau- 
sanne^ 1760. 
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whether  by  die  stomach  or  the  rectum,  or  both,  should    Om  vi» 
take  the  lead,  arid  the  purgatire  plan  Mow.    This  wiU  q^^jLm. 
always  be  found  the  proper  order  in  attacking  the  paint-  neac  pe- 
er's colic:    but  we  should  lose  much  important  time^ 
and  often  allow  the  inflammatory  symptoms  to  get  fa- 
tally aJiead,  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  as  a  general  rule 
iH  ileac  passion;  in  which  the  symptoms,  if  not  more 
dangerous,  are  more  urgent,  and  demand  a  more  rapid 
march  of  treatment. 


SPECIES  II. 

COLICA  RHACHIALGIA. 

Colit  of  9oitOtt«  Vainttt'imtolit.  ii$b0M^ivt 

THE  PAIN  AT  FIB8T  DULL  AND  REMITTING:  BUT  PRO- 
aHESSIVELY  GROWING  MORE  VIOLENT  AND  CONTI- 
NUED; EXTENDING  TO  THE  BACK  AND  ARMS,  AND  AT 
LAST  PRODUCING  PARALYSIS. 

From  the  pains  striking  dirough  to  the  back,  Astruc  first    Gev.  vi. 
distinguished  this  species  by  the  name  of  Rhachjalgia  c^"^^^ 
(pa^tMyia),  literally  <^  back-bone-ache  or  spine-ache;''  n^ 
and  as  the  term  is  highly  expressive^  and  has  been  con-  7^; 
tinned  by  most  of  the  conUnental  writers,  it  is  retamed 
as  a  specific  name  in  the  arrangement  before  us,  notwith- 
standing that  it  has  been  dropped,  or  varied,  or  ex- 
changed for  scHne  other,  by  several  writers  of  our  own 
country. 

The  pain  is  most  commonly  seated  firom  the  beginning  DeicnptioB. 
to  the  end  of  the  attack  at  the  pit  of  the  Momach.    It  is 
at  first  dull,  but  gradually  grows  more  severe;  and  as  it . 
increases,  extends  upwaids  to  the  arms,  and  downwards 
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Gev.  vl  to  the  navel,  back,  loins,  rectum,  and  bladder;  and  fine- 
MoTRha-  quently  to  the  thighs  and  legs.  From  the  navel  it  scmie- 
chiaigia.  times  shoots  with  so  much  vicdence  to  each  side  that  the 
Foitoiu^  patient  feels,  and  so  expresses  himself,  as  if  some  person 
were  cutting  him  in  two.  Almost  all  the  external  mus- 
cles are  rendered  sore  by  the  great  violence  of  the  pain^ 
as  thou^  they  had  been  affected  with  rheumatism,  and 
can  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  or  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  finger.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
seat  of  pain  alternates  between  the  stomadi,  which  ne- 
vertheless, as  just  observed,  it  never  entirely  quits,  and 
the  external  muscles :  it  is  violent  in  the  stomach,  while 
the  lower  bowels  and  the  external  muscles  are  at  ease; 
or  it  nearly  quits  its  hold  on  the  stomach  and  lower 
bowels,  and  rages  through  the  external  muscles.  Sick- 
ness is  an  early  symptom,  as  well  as  costiveness;  and  as 
the  pain  in  the  stomach  increases,  the  sickness  increases 
also ;  even  on  the  second  day  from*  the  attack,  the  retch- 
ings are  violent,  and  the  discharge  thrown  up  consists  of 
acrid  slime  and  porraceotis  bile.  A  momentaiy  relief  is 
hereby  usually  obtained,  and  the  patient  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  thus  ejected  the  fomes  of  the  disease  and  is 
about  to  recover.  Too  soon,  however,  does  he  find 
himself  disappointed :  as  long  as  the  pain  continues,  the 
same  morbid  matter  is  secreted,  and  thrown  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  retchings  return  with  perhaps  accu- 
mulated violence;  or,  if  they  do  not,  their  place  is  sup- 
plied with  bitter  eructations  and  hiccoughs.  The  pulse, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  sufierings,  is  little 
affected  at  first,  and  for  several  days  continues  as  quiet 
as  in  health.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  however,  it 
sometimes  becomes  quicker,  but  not  always :  and  it  may 
admit  of  a  question  whether  the  acceleration  be  not  even 
at  this  period  rather  the  effect  of  the  medicines  taken  to 
procure  relief,  than  of  the  disease  itself*.  The  urine 
varies  so  much  in  difierent  individuals  that  no  stress  can 
be  laid  upon  it     Towards  the  close  of  the  disease  there 

*  Dn  Wanem  Medical  Tiansaction^  Vol  n.  p.  78. 
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is  generally  a  pain  roand  the  edges  of.  the  feet  and  at  the    Gnr.  VL 
eztr^nitiesof  the  toes,  which  are  dSjen  red,  and  swollen^  (^UeTRhA. 
and  to  appearance  gouty.   Relieying  sweats  break  forth,  chiaigia. 
sometimes  aocompiuiied  with  an  efflorescence.    About  p^^^ 
the  same  time  a  griping  of  a  difierent  kind  from  what 
has  fahfaerto  been  endured,  and  which  is  more  easily 
bearaUe,  takes  place,  attended  with  a  disposition  to  go 
to  stool:  and  after  large  discharges  of  yarious  kinds  of 
esccrement,  frequently  of  scybala  or  hard  lumps,  in  shape 
resembling  sheep's  dung,  together  with  b|adc  and  dirt- 
coloured  slime,  occasi<HiaUy  mixed  with  blood,  the  pa^ 
tient  is  perfectly  relieved. 

In  a  mild  degree  and  under  the  best  therapeutic  plan,  Proguonf. 
the  disease  can  seldom  be  removed  under  five  or  six 
days ;  but  if  it  be  violent,  neglected,  or  ill-treated,  it  will 
continue  for  weeks  or  even  months,  with  now  and  then 
a  truce  for  a  few  days;  and  will  terminate  in  a  peculiar 
sort  of  palsy  of  the  upper  extremities;  or  in  death,  pre* 
ceded  by  deafiiess,  blindness,  delirium,  or  ^ilectic  fits. 

The  remote  cause  appears  in  almost  every  instance  to  Letd  the 
be  lead  introduced  into  the  system  either  by  the  stomach,  ^^J^" 
the  lungs,  or  the  skin :  and  h^ice  the  disease  is  found  cause. 
most  frequently  in  those  countries,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  metal  is  most  freely  used,  or. 
most  readily  dissolved.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  smelt-^ 
iflg  furnaces,  pigs,  poultry,  and  other  animals  evince  the 
same  complaint.    Thus  too  in  Poitou  and  Devoashire,  VirhycaUed 
in  which  lead  was  formerly  employed  to  destroy  the  aci-  ^^^J"^ 
diQr  of  the  weak  wines  and  ciders  for  which  these  pro-  coijc  of 
vinces  are  celebrated,  it  was  at  one  time  so  common  as    ^^^^ 
to  ottfain  the  name  of  Devonshire  colic,  and  colic  of 
Peitou.    And  hence  house-painters,  whose  occupation  Henoe 
leads  them  to  a  constalit  use  of  lead,  and  who  are,  ofien,  ^^^^ 
too  little  attentive  to  personal  cleanliness,  are  to  the  pre-  colic 
s^t  hour  so  frequently  affected  by  it,  as  to  give  it  the 
still  more  general  name  of  Painter's  colic.    Plumbers, 
potters,  glaziers,  woj^ers  in  glass,  gilders,  chemists, 
miners,  and  printers,  are,  in  like  manner,  exposed  to  its 
attack  from  the  large  quantity  of  lead  contained  in  the 
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materials  they  are  oonUmially  handling.  I  attended 
some  years  ago  a  printer  who  had  several  times  been 
afflicted  with  this  disease,  but  had  fortiHiately  recovered 
from  every  attack,  though  each  return^  proved  s&r&cer 
than  the  preceding.  The  cause  had  never  been  sa»- 
pected,  till  I  point^  it  out  to  him,  by  inquiring  whether, 
after  leaving  the  printing-office,  he  was  careful  U>  wash 
his  hands  before  be  sat  down  to  his  meab ;  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  had  never  been  put  upon  his  guard  on 
this  subject,  and  had  therefore  never  attended  to  it.  I 
ri^dly  enforced  upon  him  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  and 
he  continued  for  six  or  seven  years  without  the  slightest 
return.  At  this  period  he  again  grew  careless  and  con- 
fident; he  again  suffered,  and  lost  his  life. 

Crude  wines  and  ciders,  and  acidulated  drinks,  are 
likewbe  said  to  be  occasionally  causes  of  this  species  of 
colic :  but  if  accurately  examined  into,  it  will  perhaps 
generally  be  found  that  in  such  cases  they  have  been 
tainted  with  lead  employed  in  some  part  of  the  machi- 
nery or  vessels  made  use  of.  Yet  suppressed  perspiration, 
or  cold  from  long  exposure  to  damp,  has  perhi^  been 
occasionally  a  source  of  both  the  present  and  the  preced- 
ing species.  Sauvages  has  observed  that  rhachialgia  has 
also  occasionally  followed  upon  an  injury  to  the  spine 
by  a  blow  or  other  accident:  and  Cullen  has  c<^ied 
firom  Sauvages,  as  Sauvages  copied  from  Astruc  I  have 
never  met  with  a  case  of  rhachial^  from  this  cause,  but 
whenever  It  occurs  it  must  probably  be  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  Astruc  has  perspicuously  laid  down;  a  com- 
pression on  the  spinal  marrow  producing  a  paralysis  of 
the  limbs,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  in  consequence  of  the  sensorial  fluid 
from  some  of  the  vertebral  nerves  being  obstructed  in  its 
course*. 

Admitting  that  all  these  are  distinct  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  it  is  possible  that  each  may  produce  some 
slight  diversity  in  its  general  symptoms ;  and  we  should 


*  Thei.  de  Rhachialg.    See  also  Journ.  de  Med.  Juin.  FTOO. 
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hereby  be  presented  with  £bar  variedcs  of  rhachialgia.    Gik.  vl 
In  Dr.  Cullen's  Tables  these  varieties  are  arranged  in  (^^*^. 
order;  and  in  deference  to  this  able  writer  they  have  chiaifia. 
been  copied,  as  Jiis,  into  the  Nosological  volume  of  the   p^H^ 
present  system.     But  as  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  diversity  in  the  treatment,  and  that  lead, 
under  some  modification  or  other,  is  the  common  cause 
of  the  disease,  I  forbear  to  carry  the  distinction  any 
further. 

For  the  discovery  of  this  general  cause,  medical  prao-  That  lead  it 
tttioners  and  the  world  at  large  are  under  almost  infinite  ^'J^'l^t^, 
obligations  to  Sir  Gfeorge  Baker,  whose  indefatigable  bUshed  by 
pains  at  length  succeeded  in  setting  this  subject  in  its  true  ^^^  ' 
light ;  and  in  exposing  the  iniquitous  fraud  which  was 
at  oae  time  very  extensively  had  recourse  to  for  sweeten- 
ing add  ciders,  as  well  as  weak  wines,  by  mixing  with 
tliem  litharge  or  sugar  of  lead,  or  employing  utensils  or 
dstems  more  or  less  formed  of  this  metal.    In  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  which  the  study  of  chemistry  has  become 
popular,  and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  mischief  of  such 
a  conduct,  and  the  public  good  has  obtained  a  triumph 
over  private  emolument,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  violent  op- 
degree  of  opposition  which  this  inde&tigable  pathologist  hb^^rt*. 
had  to  encounter  in  establishing  his  theory  of  the  dis^ 
ease,  and  calling  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  own  danger. 
On  the  one  hand  all  the  adulteration  was  openly  denied, 
aid  even  the  use  of  leaden  utensils  or  cisterns,  in  cases 
in  wliich  rhachialgia  made  its  ^pearanoe.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  reminded  even  by  medical  writers,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  that  lead  itself  was,  to  say 
the  worst  of  it,  a  harmless  material ;  and  that  even  as  a 
medicine  it  had  for  ages  been  employed  as  a  valuable  spe- 
cific in  some  of  the  worst  annpUunts  to  which  the  human 
firame  is  incident.    And  when  it  was  retorted  that  the 
colic,  which  at  one  time  was  endemic  in  Poitou,  was  well 
known  to  have  been  produced  by  sweetening  weak,  acid 
wines,  and  restraining  their  fermentation  by  salts  of  lead, 
as  Tronchin,  Zeller,  and  others,  had  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, insomuch  that  the  French  government  thought 
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Gen.  VI.    it  right  to  interfere,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  such  pre- 

Co^  rL-  Pftr^^^'^  under  the  severest  penalties ;  it  was  still  obsti- 

ciiiaigia.       nately  asserted,  that  the  colic  induced  occasionally  by  d- 

I^u!       ^^^  ^^  essentially  unlike  rhachialgia,  gnd  excited,  not 

by  a  solution  of  lead,  but  either  by  a  mere  crudity  of  firuit, 

producing,  as  Dr.  Huxham  had  not  long  before  erro- 

neoasly  supposed,  a  gross  and  acid  salt  or  tartar  injurious 

to  the  blood ;  or  by  cold  and  obstructed  perspiration ; 

or  by  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis ;  or  by  a  variety  of 

other  fitncies  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon. 

More  than  half  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 

the  College  of  Physicians  is  occupied  by  different  papers 

written  to  establish  the  real  nature  of  this  disease* 

Wheih^  'j'jjg  question  was  next  started,  and  it  has  been  started 

pure  water  .     .  ^  .  ' 

will  diMoire  agam  m  our  own  times,  whether  pure  water,  as  well  as 
^^*J^*  acid  wine,  be  not  capable  of  dissolving  lead  in  a  metallic 
sute.  state ;  and,  consequently,  whether  the  community  be  not 

daily  running  a  great  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  emplojring 
this  metal  in  pumps  and  reservoirs  ?     The  public  mind 
Was  for  a  long  time  very  much  agitated  by  this  discussion, 
and  Dr.  Percival  thought  it  right  to  institute  a  variety  of 
nice  experiments  to  allay  the  general  apprehension,  by 
showing  that  pure  water  is  not  in  any  respect  a  solvent 
of  metallic  lead*.    Yet  it  was  a  course  hardly  necessary 
since  the  daily  use  of  leaden  water-cisterns  by  upwards 
of  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  this  metropolis,  without  any 
inconvenience  whatever,  was'  then,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  the  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  proof  that  can  be 
afforded  of  the  insolubility  of  metallic  lead  in  rain  or  river 
tuniiiie  lo-    water.    Even  saturnine  lotions  applied  to  the  surface  of 
tioiwbciii-    the  body  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  found  ddeterious, 
junouf.        although  these  also  were  at  one  time  suspected  of  being 
highly  mischievous.    They  may  perhaps  prove  so  in  a 
few  singular  idiosyncracies,  but  they  do  not  a£kct  man- 
kind in  generaL 
A^J^J^      Lead,  however,  so  minutely  divided  as  to  impr^jnate 

*  OlMenratfons  and  ExperimenU  on  the  Poison  of  Lead,  by  Thomas  Per- 
cival,  M.D.  1767. 
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the  atmosphere  with  its  effluviam,  has  frequently  laid  a    Gur.  VL 
foondation  for  the  disease.      But  whether  any  prepara-  c^'iaha- 
tion  under  the  form  of  cosmetics  has  proved  injurious  I  chiaigia. 
cannot  undertake  to  say.   The  disease  has  certainly  been  p^^^ 
produced  by  sleeping  in  newly-painted  rooms,  of  which  with  lead 
a  striking  instance  occurred  a  few  years  ago  to  myself.  5*!LS^ 
The  patient  was  a  surgeon  of  highly  distinguished  dia-  diaeaM. 
racter  in  this  metropolis.     When  I  saw  him,  at  his  pan-  xnustnted 
ticular  request,  he  had  been  ill  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  the  ^[^**'^°* 
cause  not  having  been  suspected,  his  complaint  was  con- 
ceived to  be  obscure  and  anomalous.    The  sjrmptoms,  as 
they  struck  me,  were  evidently  those  of  rhachialgia  irom 
lead ;  and  upon  pointing  out  to  him  my  view  of  the  case, 
I  found  that  about  a  month  antecedently  he  had  sent  the 
whole  of  his  family  into  the  coimtry,  as  his  house  was 
about  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair  in  painting,  while 
he  himself  remained  at  home  and  slept  there.       The 
cause  was  admitted  and  acted  upon,  but  the  disease  had 
gained  too  much  ground,  and  was  immoveable ;  his  spi- 
rits became  deeply  dejected,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  in 
about  two  months  from  the  attack. 

In  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  is  a  case  com-  Peculiar  ef- 
municated  by  Dr.  Badeley,  in  which  the  patient,  a  do-  ^jj^i^o^* 
mestic  in  his  own  house,  lost  her  speech  and  became  tions. 
paralytic  from  being  only  six  hours  in  a  newly-fainted 
room,  but  quickly  recovered  from  both  upon  being  re- 
moved* ;  evidently  proving  the  deleterious  influence  of 
lead  in  a  state  of  vapour ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  in 
different  constitutions  it  will  show  its  effects  upon  difie- 
rent  organs  or  in  a  different  manner.  Is  the  lead  in  these 
cases  in  a  state  of  r^ulus,  oxyde  or  salt  ?    Is  it  dis- 
solved in  the  air,  or  merely  mixed  with  it? 

Sir  George  Baker  asserts,  that  he  has  known  the  dis-  other 
ease  originate  from  minute  corpuscles  thrown  off  from  «»»PJ^ 
the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  plumbers  while  at 
workf.    And  in  corroboration  of  this  remark  Dr.  Rey- 

*  Vol.  iz.  p.  238.    See  also  Seguin,  Annales  de  Chimie,  lxxztiil  2S8. 
t  Essay  concerning  the  Cause  of  the  EndemSal  Colic  in  Devonshire.  1768. 
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ndds  observed,  when  be  was  physician  to  Sl  Thoinag'6 
Hospital,  that  the  ooUc  of  all  the  workers  in  lead  fre- 
quently returned,  under  any  management  whatever,  whilst 
they  were  allowed  to  wear  the  clothes  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  labour:  on  which  account,  sach 
clothes  were  never  suffered  to  lie  on  the  pi^ent's  bed. 
Sentin  was  a  witness  of  the  same  effect  from  hanging 
np  labourers'  wallets,  filled  with  food  for  the  day,  in 
places  impregnated  with  the  vapours  of  lead*.  And 
the  present  author  has  occasionally  met  with  odier  in- 
stances of  the  disease  from  an  habitual  residence  in  dose 
damp  rooms,  filled  with  neidy-prtnted  or  coloured  paper : 
fi>r  the  emanation  of  flake*white,  which  usually  enters 
into  the  colour,  seems  to  have  the  same  power  of  affect- 
ing or  bdng  a£fected  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  as 
that  of  lead  in  a  finely  attenuated  metallic  state  f. 

I  have  said  that  pure  water  does  not  act  upon  lead  in 
a  metallic  form :  but  while  we  see  lead  thus  easily  disin- 
tegrated and  reduced  to  an  oxyde  or  a  carbonate  by  adds 
existing  in  the  atmosphere,  or  even  by  the  atmosphere 
itsdf,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  aerated  waters  are 
capable  of  decomposing  it  in  a  slight  degree,  and  of  form- 
ing oxjrdes  or  salts  that  may  be  injurious  to  the  health. 
Aad  hence,  where  lead  is  required  in  the  form  of  reser- 
voirs for  waters  of  this  kind,  or  for  culinary  vessels,  it 
should,  by  all  means,  be  united  with  tin,  in  equal  pro- 
portions as  recommended  by  M.  Proutf,  oJr  with  asli^t 
surplus  of  the  latter  as  proposed  by  M.  Vauquelin}. 
For,  first,  tin  is  a  harmless  metal,  as  well  in  its  salts  and 
oxydes  as  in  its  r^nline  state,  at  least  in  any  quantity  in 
which  we  can  conceive  it  possible  to  be  swallowed  l^  mis- 
take. And,  next,  as  it  is  more  readily  oxydable,  ami  has 
a  closer  affinity  for  all  the  acids  than  lead,  when  united 
with  the  latter  it  most  completdy  draw  away  all  the  acid 


*  Memorab.p.  114. 

f  Med.  Trans.  Vol  in.  p.  400. 

I  Annales  de  Chimie^  Tom.  h^u.  p.  84. 

§  ULxxx«i.|w24^ 
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it  can  come  in  contaet  with,  and  detach  every  atom  of    <3bv.  vi. 
oxygen  which  might  even  previously  have  been  unifted  c^^*^'^ 
with  the  lead.  chiii^ 

The  paralytic  eflfect  produced  by  the  action  of  lead  is  ^°^^ 
one  of  the  most  formidable  symptoms  to  be  encountered  M^ed 
in  the  therapeutic  process :  in  laying  down  whidi,  our  tc«ttaent. 
first  efforts  should  not  be  different  fix>m  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding species,  exc^>tuig  that,  in  an  attanpt  to  remove 
the  spasmodic  pain,  opiates  may  be  allowed  to  pKcede 
the  use  of  purgatives.     The  puralytic  e£Eect  has  been  at-  How  fnr 
tempted  to  be  subdued  by  the  counteraction  of  other  S^i^*^y 
metals  introduced  into  the  system  finr  ihis  purpose :  and  ^  oppoMd 
especially  mercury  and  silver.     Both  have,  indeed,  been  ^etoO*. 
given  firom  the  commencement  of  die  attack  by  many  Mercury. 
practitioners ;  and,  as  themselves  relate,  with  great  suc- 
cess.     Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Biss  were  in  the  habit  of 
persevering  in  the  mercurial  process  tiU  they  obtained  a 
salivation ;  wad  assert,  that  they  found  the  dull  griping 
pam  give  way  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished.      And 
hence,  perhaps.  Dr.  Clutterbudc,  witii  a  view  of  turning 
the  tables  upon  mercury  when  continued  uo  long  as  to 
prove  mischievous  to  the  ccmstitutioii,  inquires  whetiier 
some  preparation  of  lead  might  not  in  these  cases  be 
given  internally  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  the  mep- 
curial  medicine  ?  *    The  silver  employed  in  rfaachialfpa  Silver. 
has  usually  been  in  the  form  of  its  nitivte  or  lunar  caus- 
tic, to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  grains  in  the  course  of 
die  day.    Dr.  Roberts  has  published  two  cases  of  a  cure 
obtained  by  this  remedy ;  the  one  that  of  a  young,  tbe 
other  of  an  old  man.    The  cases  were  both  of  considm^ 
able  standing,  and  die  joints  of  the  wrists  were  weak  al- 
most to  palralysis.  Even  this  symptom,  however,  yielded 
by  degrees.  The  salt  was  given  from  three  to  five  grains 
at  a  dose  three  times  a-day  in  the  form  of  pills :  and  in 
the  last  case  five  grains  every  six  hours.    It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  laxative  as  well  as  an  antispasmodic : 
so  much  so,  that  a  small  quantify  of  <^um  was  on  this 

*  Oa  tbe  Poifon  of  JUid. 
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account  added  to  the  nitrate  when  giv^i  in  its  most  fre- 
quent doses*. 

Alum  was  at  one  time  another  popular  remedy  both 
in  our  own  country  f  as  well  as  abroad  j:.  The  German 
physicians  gave  it  in  the  proportion  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  grains  three  or  four  times  a-day ;  and  by  Dr. 
Orashuys  it  was  even  regarded  as  a  specific  §.  Dr.  Per- 
cival  advanced  the  quantity  to  fifteen  grains  repeated 
every  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  and  afiirms  with  unvarying 
advantage;  the  third  dose  seldom  failing  to  mitigate  the 
pain,  sometimes  entirely  to  remove  it||. 

In  treating  of  passive  hemorrhage  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  whatever  deleterious  property  the 
acetate  of  lead  may  possess,  it  is  entirely  removed  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  opium  with  it,  so  as  in  this  state  of 
union  to  become  a  most  valuable  styptic.  It  is  possible 
that,  under  the  form  of  an  acetate,  lead  may  be  less  in- 
jurious than  under  some  others,  for  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  given  alone  in  the  same  complaint  without 
any  rhachialgic  pains  where  the  bowels  have  been  kept 
in  a  soluble  state.  But  with  opium  every  mischief  seems 
efiectually  to  be  guarded  against:  and  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  opium  upon  lead  in  this  case  should  induce  us 
to  employ  it,  and  that  very  freely,  as  an  antidote  in  every 
case,  and  especially  in  the  disease  before  us;  and  to 
counteract  its  constringency  by  an  imion  with  calomd. 
This  rational  practice,  which  has  been  pursued  in  our 
own  country  by  several  physicians  ever  since  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds first  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
corrective  power  of  c^ium  when  combined  with  lead  in 
the  case  of  hemorrhage,  has  now  for  many  years  been 
also  tried  with  success  in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
In  France  the  dose  of  opium  has  been  usually  only  a 


•  Med.  Trans.  Vol  r.  Art  v. 
f  Perchral,  Essays  i.  xi.    Edbib.  Med.  Comm.  n.  805 
t  Crdl.  Bald.  N.  Mag.  B.  ul  p.  i.    Lbidt.  Diss,  de  Aluminis  VirU  Med. 
Goet.  1784. 
§  Tentam.  de  Colica  Pictonum,  et  App. 
I  Obsenrations  and  Experiments  on  tiie  Poison  of  Lead.  1767. 
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grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  every  night;  bat  in  Spain,  as    Osn.  VI. 
ire  learii  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Real  Academia  Medica  (^^^^^ 
de  Madrid,  a  mach  bolder  ^nd  more  satisfactory  em-  cfaUgU. 
{^oyment  of  this  medicine  has  been  exhibited  by  a  phy-  p^^*^ 
sician  of  distinguished  judgement,  Don  Ignacio  de  Luzu* 
riaga,  teho  prescribed  a  grain  of  opium  every  three 
hoars;  and  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  augment 
this  quantity*. 

As  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  a  compound  insoluble  m  the  Attemputo 
stomach,  and  consequentiy  altogether  inert,  M.  Ch*la  J^^*^** 
has  ingeniously  attempted  to  reduce  the  acetate  and  luifLte. 
other  preparations  of  this  metal  to  the  form  of  a  sul- 
phate, by  giving  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
and  he  diinks  he  hereby  succeeded  in  effecting  a  decom- 
position in  the  stomach  of  two  dogs  upon  whom  he  made 
experiments  to  acertain  this  point;  and  in  producing 
sulphate  of  lead  in  their  stead.  Hie  experiments,  how- 
ever, proved  fatal  in  both  instances,  though  some  por- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lead  seems  to  have  been  formed,  and 
the  death  of  the  second  dog  to  have  been  retarded.  As 
the  want  of  complete  success  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  a  sufficiency  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  re-agent  em- 
ployed, it  would  be  better  to  try  the  experiment  for  the 
future  by  giving  the  purgative  salt  in  infusion  of  roses, 
or  any  otiier  liquid  adequately  charged  with  the  acid  to 
answer  the  purpose;  or  by  a  free  exhibitron  of  the  atoid 
in  a  diluted  state  idone. 

The  best  purgatives,  wherie  the  cdstiveness  is  severe,  OUoftur- 
are  those  impregnated  with  the  priitdple  of  camphor,  as  !*"**"«• 
the  essential  oO  of  turpentine :  arid  Where  these  fail,  the 
oil  of  ctoton  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drops  in  the  form  of  ofcroton. 
pills. 

Thost  wfxo  httite  had  this  dis^tee,  are  YiMk  for  a  long  Pftdento 
time  to  fresh  paroxysitas ;  aiid  the  ^ghtest  exposure  to  ^J^^ 
the  same  cause  will  be  sure  to  reproduce  ft;  yet  the  pwoxymw. 
appearances  m  different  p^ersohs,  as  well  aftei^wards  as 


*  Dinrtacton  Medica  lobre  el  Colico  de  Madrid,  iiuerto  in  laH  Memoriia 
de  la  Real  Academia,  &c.    Madrid,  I7d6. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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during  the  attack^  are  extremely  variable,  from  differ- 
ence of  idiosyncrasy :  a  correct  idea  of  which  may  be 
best,  perhaps,  obtained  from  Dr.  Warren's  description 
of  thirty-two  domestics  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  family, 
then  residing  at  Hbnover,  who  were  all  seized  with  rha- 
chialgia  after  having  used,  as  their  common  drink,  a 
small  white  wine  that  had  been  adulterated  with  some  of 
the  oxydes  of  lead.  They  were  all  attacked  in  the  com- 
mon wayj  except  one,  whose  first  assault  was  an  epilep- 
tic fit.  This  patient,  as  soon  as  the  pain  in  the  bowels 
which  succeeded  to  the  fit  had  ceased,  had  his  head  again 
affected,  was  troubled  with  a  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  died 
epileptic  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Three  were  feverish 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  The  rest 
were  without  fever  till  the  fourth  or  fifih  day,  their  pulse 
becoming  quicker  as  the  pain  began  to  abate.  In  some 
the  mouth  was  made  sore  by  the  acrimony  of  the  matter 
vomited  up.  Four  fell  into  a  salivation  for  several  hours 
every  day,  and  said  that  their  pain  was  abated  during 
the  spitting.  Many  had  profuse  sweats,  and  a  few  an 
eruption  of  red  and  white  pimples  just  before  the  dis-. 
order  terminated.  One  was  delirious  during  a  part  of 
the  time,  but  recovered.  All  relapsed  within  four  or  five 
days  after  they  seemed  to  be  cured.  Some  relapsed  se- 
veral times  for  several  years.  One  only  was  rendered 
permanently  paralytic  and  costive  *. 

The  most  useful  neans  of  guarding  against  a  paralytic 
diathesis,  or  of  removing  the  paralytic  sequel,  where  re- 
course can  be  had  to  them,  are  the  Bath  waters.  And 
where  the  circumstigices  of  the  patient  will  not  allow 
him  to  have  the  benefit  of  these,  the  spine  may  be  ad- 
vantageously rubbed  night  and  morning  with  the  warm 
balsams  or  resins  dissolved  in  spirits :  and  the  common 
restorative  process  of  air,  exercise,  firiction,  and  tonic 
medicines  should  at  the  same  time  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  persevered  in  for  many  weeks  or  even  months  with- 
out remission. 


»  Medical  Transactions,  Vol  it.  p.  86. 
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SPECIES  III. 
COLICA  CIBARIA. 

THE  PAIN  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  NAUSEA,  HEAD-ACHE, 
AND  DIZZINESS  BEFORE  VOMITING;  AND  AFTERWARDS 
TERMINATING   IN   A   GRIPING  LOOSENESS. 

I  HAV£  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  tlie  stomach  g»w-  VT. 
is  one  of  the  most  capricious  organs  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem :  and  hence  we  often  find  persons  in  an  unsuspected 
state  of  health  complaining  that  even  the  ordinary  meal 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  sits  upon  it  with  a  less 
degree  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  than  usual.  And  it  is  Surcharge 
hence  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  the  sto- 
mach is  overloaded  with  plain  food,  and  still  more  with 
high  seasoned  dishes  and  heady  malt  liquors  and  wines» 
the  pain  and  sickness  of  colic  should  ensue,  and  that 
those  organs  which  are  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  sto- 
mach, and  particularly  the  head,  should  participate  in 
the  affection. 

The  same  effect  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  swal-  Indigestible 
lowing  the  husks,  stones,  or  keniels  of  fruit  with  the  fruit  k^dTof 
that  is  eaten,  all  which  the  stomach  may  at  the  time,  or  f™»t«- 
perhaps  at  all  times,  be  incapable  of  digesting,  and  some 
of  which  have  in  a  few  instances  remained  so  long  as  to 
germinate  before  their  rejection ;  examples  of  which  are 
given  in  the  author's  volume  on  Nosology. 

When  the  stomach  of  the  new-bom  infant  is  filled  ^"*^?*S™- 
with  any  other  food  than  its  mother's  first  flow  of  milk,  ^ly  in- 
which  is  purgative  and  removes  the  viscid  meconium  with  ^^y. 
which  the  alimentary  canal  is  gorged,  tormenting  pains 
of  a  like  kind  follow :  for  the  feeble  action  of  this  canal 
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is  incapable  of  moving  this  tenacious  material  downward; 
and  hence  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  or  the  food  becomes 
acrimonious  by  retardation.  And  if  much  air  be  extri- 
catedy  the  infant  is  overpowered  with  flatulency;  and  the 
present  species  becomes  connected  with  the  ensuing,  and 
exhibits  the  oppressive  distention  of  wind -colic 

These  are  the  common  causes  of  the  species  before  us, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
the  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  definition.  But  we 
often  find  it  also  originating  after  meals  from  causes  that, 
are  more  obscure,  and  with  various  other  symptoms  of  a 
still  more  violent  and  distressing  nature,  as  though  the 
food  itself  had  proved  poisonous,  or  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance had  been  intermixed  with  it.  These  additional 
symptoms  are  of  two  kinds :  in  the  one,  we  meet  witli 
an  intolerable  sense  of  suffocation,  the  throat  constricted, 
the  face  and  eyes  swollen,  inextinguishable  thirst,  a  burn- 
ing heat  all  over  the  body,  a  quick  small  pulse,  an  into- 
lerable itching  or  pricking  in  the  skin,  and  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  surface,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  minute 
red  millet-seed  papulae,  sometimes  ii^  that  of  weals ; 
twitching  of  the  tendons,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium; 
the  cuticle  peeling  off  on  the  subsidence  of  the  attack : . 
the  whole  evincing  great  malignity  of  action,  as  though 
the  cause  were  of  a  septic  nature.  Under  the  other  set 
of  symptoms,  in  addition  to  those  noticed  in  the  defini- 
tion, we  meet  with  great  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, dejection  of  the  spirits,  spasms  in  the  limbs,  as  well 
as  in  the  abdominal  organs  and  muscles,  tenesmus,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  loss  of  sight  and  hearings  convul- 
sions or  coma :  the  whole  evincing  great  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  energy,  as  though  the  cause  united  an  acrid 
with  a  narcotic  principle. 

The  symptoms,  however,  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  constitution.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  sufficiently  distinct,  but  in  many  persons 
they  are  strangely  united :  and  the  lethargy,  tenesmus,  or 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  are  combined  with  the  cu- 
taneous eruption.     And  hence  esculent  colic  may  be 
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justly  contemplated  as  ramiiying  into  the  three  following    Gik.  vi, 
▼aiieties:  S^^-  ^^'• 

Colica 

a  Crapulosa.  The  symptoms  indicating  an  Surfdt. 

Common  Surfeit  overloaded    stomach,    and 

usually  ceasing  on  the  eva- 
cuation of  its  contents. 

0  Efflorescens.  The    symptoms    evincing    a 

Eruptive  Surfeit.  highly  malignant  acrimony, 

»  the  skin   covered  with   an 

efflorescence. 

y  Comatosa.  The  symptoms  evincing  great 

Comatose  Surfeit  nervous   irritation,   with   a 

rapid  exhaustion  of  the  sen- 
sibility. 

In  the  FIRST  or  simple  form  of  the  disease  the  violence  •  ^  f****™ 
of  the  symptoms  generally  works  its  cure.     But  if  the  Common 
nausea  should  exist  without  vomiting,  a  simple  emetic  of  *"*^«** 
ipecacuan  should  be  given  to  excite  the  stomach  to  a  ^'®*'"*"'* 
more  perfect  inversion  of  its  action,  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed the  next  morning  by  a  brisk  purgative.     In  the 
colic  of  new-born  infants  from  viscid  meconium,  the  pur- 
gative alone  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  best  medicine  for 
this  purpose  is  castor  oil,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
stimulates  the  alvine  canal,  insinuates  itself  more  easily 
dian  most  other  cathartics  between  the  obstructive  slime 
and  the  mucous  tunic  of  the  intestine.    If  the  congestion 
should  proceed  from  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  too  long  a  retention  of  the  food  in  its  cavity,  it 
will   be  afterwards  requisite  to  put  the  patient  on  a 
course  of  stomachic  or  general  tonics,  of  which  we  have 
taken  a  sufficient  survey  in  the  preceding  description  of 
dyspepsy. 

It  is  possible  that  the  second  variety  may  occasionally  fi  C.  dbaria 
proceed  from  a  morbid'  irritability  of  the  stomach  ope-  e^J^^*' 
rating  upon  a  tolerably  full  meal  of  the  most  bland  and  surfeit 
innocuous  viands :  but  it  more  generally  {Proceeds  from  dauits. 
animal  foods  of  a  particular  desaiption,  or  eaten  under 
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Osir.  VI.    particular  circumstances,  as  comatose  surfeit  does  from 
fi^^  ci^ia   poisonous  Vegetables  intermixed  with  common  food.  The 
efflorescens.   animal  substances  that  chiefly  operate  in  the  manner 
wrfd?^*       above  described,  producing  a  dreadful  feeling  of  suffoca- 
Ddeterioua    *^o">  swelling  of  the  face  and  eyes,  intolerable  thirst,  a 
animal  sub-    buming  heat  on  the  surface,  pricking  or  itching  on  the 
"^^^^        skin,  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  accompanied  with  the  specific  symptoms  of  griping 
pain,  vertigo,  and  vomiting — are  shell  fishes,  and  fishes 
of  a  few  other  kinds,  as  muscles,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  fi*equent  of  all  causes,  some  species  of  scallops  and 
other  coarse  ostraceous  worms,  the  land-crab  (cancer 
ruricolajj  lobster   (c.  gammarus),  conger  eel    (mursena 
mqfor  subolivacea  of  La  C^p^de),  grey-snapper  (coracinus 
Jusctis  major\  and  yellow-billed  sprat  (clupea  Thryssie 
Lin.))  the  baracuta,  the  kmg-fish,  and  several  other  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  schomber,  as  the  botde-nose  and  am- 
bar,  the  smooth-botde-fish  (ostracion  glabeUum)^  and  the 
rock-fish  (perca  marina  of  Catesby).     There  are  also 
many  others,  but  these  are  sufiicient  as  specimens. 
Unaerwfaat       As  all  these  are  among  the  edible  productions  of  the 
i^oM  th     oc^^^j  *"<i  hence  are  eaten  very  generally  as  nutritious 
disagree        foods,  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  which  is 
atolia^.       y^^  ^P®^  ^  discussion,  what  are  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  occasionally  disagree  with  the  stomach  and 
produce  the  above  symptoms  ? 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  pathologists,  that  the 
mischief  is  occasioned  by  some  poisonous  properly  being 
conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  fish  in  the  form  of  food : 
by  others,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  change  taking  place 
in  its  general  firame  by  the  approach  ot  the  spawnmg  sea- 
son or  some  other  period  of  life,  or  in  consequence  of  its 
removal  into  a  different  climate :  and  by  others  again, 
that  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  idiosjmcrasy  or  pe- 
culiar state  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  persons  that  are  thus  affected. 
All  the  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  these  opinions 

**^^fl^  is  best  supported,  because  each  of  them  can  appeal  to  so 


ntin-    many  fiicts  in  their  favour,  as  to  prove  very  clearly  that- 
stances. 
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there  is  a  foundation  for  the  whole  of  them  in  different  Oxk.  VI. 
cases,  and,  consequently,  that  sometimes  the  cause  is  of  /qJ^ji|^ 
one  kind  and  sometimes  of  another.  effloreiceM. 

That  many  of  the  animals  which  prove  thus  noxious  ,urf2t.^* 
have  derived  their  mischievous  quality  from  some  poi-  exouc  jioi- 
sonous  miixerai,  vegetable,  or  animalcule  on  which  they  J*"jj"*'*^ 
have  fed,  seems  probable  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  stomach 
many  of  the  most  harmless  and  easily  digestible  species,  ^^^^* 
if  eaten  without  being  disentrailed,  grievously  disorder  agree, 
the  stomach,  and  occasion  many  of  the  symptoms  above 
noticed;  while  even  the  baracuta,  which  is  ordinarily 
one  of  the  most  deleterious  in  its  effects  wh^  eaten 
whole,  becomes  bland  and  innocuous  to  most  persons 
when  thoroughly  cleaned,  gutted,  and  salted.     There  is 
ako,  in  many  cases  of  the  disorder  hereby  produced,  a 
strong  metallic  and  especially  a  coppery  taste  in  the  of- 
fending substance  when   rejected  into  the  mouth,  and 
which  continues  to  affect  the  fauces  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards.    M.  Orfila  has  accurately  noticed  this  last  sym- 
ptom in  several  of  the  cases  he  has  enumerated  ;  and  es- 
^ially  in  an  example  of  this  disorder  originating  in  a 
mixed  company  of  whites  and  blacks,  who  had  fed  on 
the  conger  eel,  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  in  April  1791. 
"The  negroes,"  says  he,  "suffered  more  than  the  whites ; 
they  all  experienced  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a 
sensation  in  the  esophagus,  as  if  it  were  excoriated"*. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  what  is  thus  poisonous  to  y^y  net  . 
man  must  have  been  at  least  as  noxious  to  the  animals  JS^SlIhw 
that  fed  upon  it :  for  poison  is  a  relative  term,  and  it  is  thcmadret. 
highly  probable  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  or 
mineral  substance  but  may  be  eaten,  I  do  not  say  harm- 
lessly, but  even  as  a  safe  and  nutritious  food  by  animals 
of  some  kind,  however  destructive  to  others.     The  land- 
crab  is  well  known  to  feed  on  the  manchineel  tree  (hip- 
pomane  Mancinella);  the  loxia  or  gross-beak  of  the  Ba- 
hamas on  the  fruit  of  the  amyris  toxifera^' or  poison- 
ash  ;  partridges  on  the  leaves,  and  bees  on'  the  flowers 

*  Traits  sur  lea  Poisons,  &c.  Tom.  u.  §  10D6. 
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of  the  kalmia  latifijlioy  which  are  death  to  sb^p,  to 
horned-cattle,  and  to  man.  So  the  cicuta  virosa,  or  long- 
leaved  water-hemlock^  the  most  virulent  plant  that 
grows  spontaneously  in  England,  though  fortunately  not 
very  common  to  our  pasturei>,  is  fatal  to  cows,  whil^ 
sheep  and  horses  eat  it  with  impunity,  and  goats  devour 
it  with  greediness ;  a  fact  well  known,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  to  the  first  naturalist  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  thus  fully  described  in  his  poem,  De  Rerum 
Natura : 

— ^Videre  Kcet  pinguescere  saepe  cicuta 
Barbigeras  pecudes,  homini  quae  est  acre  venenum*. 

On  the  contrary,  while  horses  feed  with  avidity  and 
thrive  to  fatness  on  the  agrestis  arundinaceoj  or  reed. 
bent-grass,  Linn^us,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Travels  in 
Shane,  found  a  number  of  goats  perishing  in  an  island 
in  which  this  was  the  chief  herbage. 

This  interesting  subject  is  pursued  with  great  spirit, 
and  high  advantage  to  the  mpst  important  purposes  of 
practical  husbandry,  in  several  articles  published  in  the 
Swedish  Amoenitates  Academicae;  which  give  us  tables 
of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  foods  for  cattle  and  othei^ 
domestic  animals,  deduced  from  an  exercise  of  that  won- 
derful instinctive  power  of  selection,  which  enables  them 
to  discern  and  to  crop  those  that  are  a  nutritious  food 
for  their  own  species,  ai^  to  reject  the  rest  By  one  of 
these  tables  it  appears,  that,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
fpiu*  species  o(  indigenou/s  plants  of  Sweden,  three-fourths 
of  them,  common  to  our  own  country,  which  were  ofiered 
to  horned  cattle^  two  hundred  and  sevenjly-six  wer^  eaten, 
and  the  rest  refus^ ;  that  goats,  out  of  four  hun4>r^  w4 
forty-*nine  species,  rejected  a  hvmdred  and  twenty-^; 
sheep,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  would  ppt  to^/ch, 
a  hundred  and  forty -one.;  horses  turped  away  from  twQ^ 
hundred  ai?d  twelve  out  of  twp  hupdr^  and  si^y-twp  ; 
and  swine,  out  qf  two  hundred  an<d  fprty-tbir^  mad^ 


•  Lib.  V.  697. 
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choice  of  o^ly  seventywtwo  *.    In  anotheir  volume  of  ^be    One.  vi. 
same  interesting  work,  we  have  a  like  series  of  e^peri-  ^^"^i^i 
ments  on  a  great  diversity  of  insects  and  worms,  with  a  efflofeMem. 
view  of  acertaining  how  many  of  the^i  ^r^  devoured  or  ^^^^ 
rejected  by  our  common  poultry  f  5  to  whicb,  however,  I 
can  only  refer,  ^d  must  leave  the  reader  to  o^nault  il  i^ 
bis  leisure* 

It  is  hence  perfectly  dear,  that  no  argument  against 
the  existence  of  esculents  in  the  interior  of  animals,  dele- 
terious to  the  health  of  man,  can  be  drawn  from  the  po«- 
sition  th^t  such  es^^le^ts  must  also  prove  noxipua  to  the 
animals  that  feed  on  them. 

I  am  given  to  understand,  that  even  coppering  the  9^'^^^^ 
bottoms  of  vessels  is  no  security  against  tbeir  b^Ag  ihipifed 
intrusted  with  serpulas  and  other  minute  testaceous  J^Sv*!!!!™*" 
worms,  which  appear  to  feed  harmlessly  on  the  copper  tea-wonns. 
as  it  becomes  decomposed,  and  perhaps  assist  in  the 
decomposition  itself.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these 
may,  in  their  turn  become  food  to  sever^  of  the  edible 
fishes  and  worms  before  us,  and  that  the  coppery  taste 
so  common  to  many  of  them  may  occasionally  be  derived 
ftx)n^  this  source.      Yet  the  general  origin  of  a  metallic  ^^^JJ^ 
principle  in  the  structure  of  ani^najs  and  even  of  vegeta^  prmdpiei 
bles,  is  among  the  deepest  arcana  of  nature,  and  perhaps  ^^^^^ 
will  always  remain  so*    And  before  we  attempt  to  ac-r  foods  be 
count  for  the  presence  of  copper,  in  ai^  oxyde  state  in  g^J^^ 
sheU-fishes,  or  what  is  more  singular  that  of  gold  in  me^  lourcc. 
tallic  streaks  in  o^piental  bezoar^s,  it  will  become  us  to  j,  <)   ,  | 
i^ifold  the  process  by  vcbich  iron  obtiiins  an  esjetence  in        ^  ^    ' 
the  blood  of  our  own  kind,  a^d  this  too  in  an  equal  pro-* 
portion,  ui;i,der  circumstance  of  like  health,  over  all  the 
world,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  forms  thft  seal 
of  habitation* 

It  i^  at  the  same  timew^  knawiv  that  a  (considerable  ^^^SJj* 
change  U^es.  place  in  tb^  ta^te  ai¥l  nutritive  qualities  of  firom  teuoo 
i99n,y  speeies  of  fishes^  at,  various  se^^ns  and  periods  of  2^^^*^  ^ 

•  Vol  IL  Art.  25.  Pan  Suevicus.  R^p.  N.  Im  Hesselgren.  1749. 
f.  Vcl«  vni.  Art*  lOSw    Esca  arium  domestjcaruni.    Kesp.  P.  Holmberger, 
1774. 
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Gen.  vi.    life,  by  which  they  are  divested  of  their  nutritive  power^ 

/c  *^ciuria  ^^^  ^^®  rendered  far  less  easily  digestible ;  and,  which 

«fflorescen8.  Consequently  lays  a  foundation  for  various  affections  of  the 

mSSu^*      stomach.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  more 

fixamplei.     ^uscious  OT  oily  kinds ;  as  the  herring,  mackarel,  eel,  and 

)8ahnon,  all  of  which  are  unwholesome,  if  not  pernicious 

when  out  of  season.     We  may  also  reasonably  conclude 

that  climate  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  them, 

«ince  the  most  pernicious  species  are  those  that  exist  in 

the  intertropical  seas. 

^en^d^       It  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  the  disorder  before 

pendent        US  is,  in  many  instances,  rather  dependent  upon  idio- 

upon  ii«o-     syncrasy  or  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  at  the 

syncrasy,  or     f  -^  *^  .  .        i 

a  temporary  time,  than  upon  any  quality  essentially  noxious  m  the 
stomadi  ^^^  ^^^  itself:  for  out  of  twelve  or  more  persons  dining  to- 
gether from  the  same  diet,  we  often  find  only  a  single 
individual  affected  with  the  disease  before  us,  while  all 
the  rest  not  only  escape,  but  have  made  a  nutritious  and 
a  healthy  meal.  Even  in  the  same  family  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  almost  as  many  distinct  idiosyncrasies  in 
this  respect  as  there  are  individuals.  Of  three  sisters, 
M.  Orfila  tells  us,  that  one  was  incapable  of  eating  mus- 
cles, at  any  time,  without  great  disorder  of  the  system  at 
large,  as  well  as  of  the  stomach ;  that  the  second  expe- 
rienced a  like  effect  from  herrings :  and  the  third,  from 
feeding  on  strawberries.  And  hence  many  pathologists 
have  been  induced  to  ascribe  every  case  of  colic,  from 
the  variety  of  surfeit  before  us,  to  idios)mcrasy  alone. 
But  the  frequent  examples  we  meet  with  of  the  aflection 
extending  through  every  individual  of  a  large  party  that 
has  fed  on  the  same  fo€>d,  forbid  us  to  limit  our  ascrip- 
tion of  the  disease  to  this  cause  only,  and  compel  us  to 
unite  it  with  those  we  have  already  considered. 
Principles  The  principles  of  cure  are  of  easier  comprehension 
Emeticiand  *^**"^  ^^  etiology.  The  peccant  matter  must  first  be 
cwhartlci.  discharged  from  the  stomach  by  an  emetic  of  rapid  ac- 
tion, as  about  half  a  scruple  of  white  vitriol ;  shortly  af- 
ter which,  the  lower  belly  should  be  stimulated  to  a  like 
discharge,  so  that  as  little  of  the  material  as  possible  that 
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disagrees  with  the  digestive  organs  may  remain  in  them.    Gma,  vi. 
The  history  of  the  symptoms  shows  us  that  the  living  ^q%^^ 
power  is  rapidly,  prodigiously,  and  sometimes  alarmingly  efflorescent. 
exhausted,  whence  inideed  the  tremors,  sense  of  suffi)ca-  ^^^^ 
tion,  &intness,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  and  general  depres- 
sion of  strength ;  as  also  the  swellings  that  take  place 
through  every  organ  where  the  cellular  substance  exists 
in  considerable  abundance :  for,  in  consequence  of  this 
exhaustion,  the  absorbents,  whose  action  ordinarily  closes 
sooner  than  that  of  the  secements,  are  incapable  of  car- 
rying off  the  fluid  which  is  secreted  into  these  parts,  and 
an  extensive  suffusion  takes  place  of  necessity.  It  is  hence  l>iffiisibie 
highly  important  to  rouse  the  system  with  all  speed,  by  andcordui 
means  of  the  most  diffusible  stimulants,  and  warmest  ^^^ 
cordials  and  tonics,  which  may  be  conmienced  as  soon  as 
the  stomach   has  been  evacuated:    the  most  useful  of 
whidi  are  sulphuric  ether,  capsicum,  and  vin^ar  diluted 
with  water,  sweetened  and  drunk  in  abundance.     The 
acids  obtained  by  fermentation  answer  better  in  this  case 
than  any  others,  because  they  possess  more  of  an  alco- 
holic principle.    And  it  is  truly  striking  to  notice  the  al-  Their  ripid 
most  miraculous  power  which  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  ,ome  ca*ef . 
this  cordial  plan  of  attack.     Upon  the  administration  of 
a  single  strong  dose  of  ether,  Uie  patient,  apparently  in 
the  act  of  expiring,  has  in  various  cases  felt  all  his  symp* 
toms  vanish  in  a  very  few  minutes  as  by  enchantment  *; 
the  pains  have  ceased ;  the  absorbents,  and  indeed  every 
other  set  of  organs,  recovered  their  wonted  enei^;  the 
general  intumescence  has  subsided,  and  the  nettle  or 
other  rash  disappeared.    I^  however,  the  system  have 
been  shaken  more  deeply,  and  the  symptoms  do  not  yield 
with  much  readiness,  the  tonic  plan  must  be  persevered 
in  for  many  days  or  even  weeks. 

The  THIRD  VARIETY  is  usually  produced  by  pernicious  y  C  dbaria 
vegetables,  instead  of  animals,  that  have  been  taken  for  ^^at^ 
food,  or  along  with  food ;  or  esculent  vegetables  that  dis-  "urfeit. 
agree  with  the  stomach  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  from  Connnoniy 
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a  morbid  state  of  this  organ,  or  from  a  peculiaHty  o£ 
oonstkution.  I  have  already  observed  th^t  the  symptoms 
in  this  modification  of  the  disease,  evince  great  nervous 
irritation  with  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  sensibility* 
There  is  severe  spasmodic  pain  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
with  cramp,  spasms,  or  convulsions,  extending  over  the 
system  more  or  less  generally,  accompanied  with  or  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lethargic  drowsiness,  from  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  rouse  the  patient;  and  from  which,  also,  when 
roused,  he  instantly  relapses  into  convulsive  agitations : 
evidently  proving  that  an  acrid  and  a  narcoUc  principle 
are  combined  in  the  unsuspected  cause.     This  cause  is- 
usually  mushrooms  or  rather  deleterious  funguses-  that 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  genuine  edible  mushrooiB,  or 
agaricus  escidentm.     The  agaric  is  so  extensive  a  genus, 
and  many  of  its  species  to  an  unpractised  eye  have  so- 
near  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  it  cannot  be  won-* 
dered  at  that  such  a  mistake  has  been  committed:  though 
perhaps  the  plants  that  through  such  an  error  have  been 
most  frequently  gathered  are,  the  bulbous  agaric,  the 
Medusa's  head,  the  raven's  eye,  the  hemlock-mushroom, 
and  the  agaricus  muscarim.      It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
even  the  genuine  mushroom  itself  may  prove  deleterioiu 
to  some  idiosyncrasies,  or  to  some  stomachs  in  a  morbid 
state  of  constitution ;  but  then  the  mischief  is  in  almost 
every  instance  confined  to  an  individual  alone,  the  rest 
of  the  company  eating  of  the  same  dish  with  satisfiiction 
and  pleasure. 

As  there  is  no  critical  mark  to  determine  at  once  b^ 
tween  poisonous  and  salutary  mushrooms,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  should  be  suspected 
and  avoided  that  grow  in  moist  and  marshy  grounds, 
and  especially  in  the  shade;  that  have  a  dirty  looking 
surface,  and  \diose  gills  are  soft,  moist,  and  porous^  For 
the  most  part  the  smell  of  these  is  virulent,  and  they  are 
covered  with  a  oalyptre  or  veil. 

There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  odter 
vegetables  that  produce  a  like  effect  when  taken  by  acoi* 
dent  for  food,  or  along  wjilh  food ;  as  the  dcuta  virosa  or 
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Witer-hemlock,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  mistakeii    Gck.  vr. 
bt  smallage,  and  the  ti^roots  for  parsnips ;  the  sethnsa  yC^'J^ 
et^napium  or  fooPs  parsley,  which  has  been  culled  for  comatoaa. 
eonunon  parsley:  and  the  secale  cormOum  or  sparred  ^^j***** 
rye.  The  last  is  productive  of  very  serious  evils  in  difie- 
rent  forms,  and  we  shall  hence  have  occasion  to  return 
to  it  when  describing  erythematic  pestis,  and  mildew- 
mortification,  both  which  also  result  from  its  use.     Rye 
becomes  spurred  or  horned  in  the  shape  of  its  ear,  appa- 
rendy  from  having  numerous  punctures  made  by  difle- 
rent  insects  in  the  fresh  pullulating  grains  of  the  glume 
as  a  nidus  for  their  minute  eggs,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  nut-weevil  (curculio  nucis)  pierces  the  young  and  ten- 
der nut  of  the  hazel  for  the  same  purpose.     And  as  the 
effects  produced  by  the  grain  thus  diseased  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  seasons  or  climates,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  its  juices  are  themselves  rendered  noxious  in 
a  different  manner  according  to  the  species  of  insect  that 
makes  the  attadc.     It  is  also  said  that  the  common  gar- 
den rue  (ruta  graveolens)^  when  eaten  to  excess,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  same  symptoms  of  ventricular  pains,  spas- 
modic action  and  coma,  though  in  a  less  degree  :  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  such  mischievoos  consequences,  and 
have  reason  to  think  that  they  have  been  mudi  overrated. 

Most  of  these  symptoms  are  also  produced  by  feedbig  Dishes 
oa  soups,  or  other  dishes,  Aat  have  been  cooked  in  cop-  ^^^^^^J,, 
psr  vessels  aHitaining  verdigris.  We  have  the  same  vio-  seis. 
leat  gripii^  and  muscular  commotions,  excited  by  the 
add  quality  of  the  fdant  just  noticed,  and  in  almost  all 
iastMices  ache  and  ccmfii^on  in  Ae  head,  and  somethnes 
coma,  though  the  last  seems  rather  to  be  ^  result  of  a 
determination  of  blood  to  this  organ  by  tiie  violence  of 
the  vomiting.     In  all  these  cases,  however,  we  can  easily 
detect  the  nature  of  the  poison,  by  the  intolerable  cop*- 
pery  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the  green  or  greeni^yel- 
low  colour  of  the  matter  rejected  from  the  stomach* 

The  cure,  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  must  be  pro-  Medical 
moted  by  evacuating,  in  the  first  instimce,  the  poisonous  ^^^"^*' 
principle,  as  kurgely   as  possible,  fcom  the  stomach. 
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Okh.  VI;    WHere  die  local  irritation  is  great,  demulcent  mucilages 

♦^a  dbaria   st^uld  succced  :  or  soap  where  the  effect  has  been  pro- 

comaton.      duced  by  salts  of  copper.    After  which,  if  there  be  much 

SSfiT*^     general  convulsion  or  other  irritation  of  the  nervous 

system,  it  must  be  allayed  by  opiates. 


SPECIES  IV. 
COLICA  FLATULENTA. 

esaiiOMroiit. 

PAIN  ACUTE,  EXTENDING  TO  THE  PIT  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
OFTEN  IMPEDING  RESPIRATION;  ACCOMPANIED  WITH 
GREAT  FULNESS  AND  FLATULENCY :  AND  RELIEVED  BY 
PRESSURE,  BENDING  THE  BODY  FORWARD,  OR  EX- 
PULSION  OF  WIND. 

One.  VL  This  species  is  produced  by  crude  and  flatulent  fimits, 
Sfec.  IV.  ^^^  whatever  lowers  the  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
as  too  long  fasting,  fear,  or  grief,  and  all  the  causes  of 
dyspepsy,  with  which  it  is  often  complicated,  and  to 
which  the  reader  may  turn.  Like  dyspepsy,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  depend  upon  local  debility,  whose  seat  is  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  consequently  in  the  direct  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stomach.  It  is  often  accompanied  with 
great  costiveness  from  the  spasmodic  action  which  runs, 
in  a  larger  or  less  d^ree,  through  the  whole  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  considerably  adds  to  the  torture,  and 
increases  the  tume&ction  and  tenseness  of  the  abdomen; 
which  are  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  resemble  emphy- 
sema abdominis  or  tympany. 

The  last  sjrmptom  is  peculiarly  striking  and  oppressive 
in  perscHis  of  an  hysteric  diathesis,  who  are  attacked  wiA 
this  complaint  from  very  slight  causes ;  and  with  whom  . 


Causes. 
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it  is  often  cOmfain^  ^itb  syncope,  or  ckuiic  spftanw  of    Gn^.  vi. 
wious  kinds.  c^^^ 

In  attending  to  tbe  means  of  cure,  we  may  here  pro-  tuienta. 
ceed  at  once  with  some  degree  of  boldness ;  since,  not- 
withstanding  the  violence  of  the  pain,  it  is  not  often  that  treatment, 
inflaniraation  is  to  be  apprehended,  at  least  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease :  and  hence  the  warmest  car- 
minatives, and  even  alcohol  may  be  had  recourse  to:  for 
whatever  will  carry  off  the  flatulency,  will  carry  off  the 
pain  and  costiveness.  Hence  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  or, 
which  is  better,  a  dose  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  volatile 
alkali,  infusions  of  herbs  containing  essential  oils,  as  mint, 
pepper-mint,  penny-royal,  are  generally  consoling  and 
salutary.  For  the  same  reason,  the  aromatic  spices  may 
be  had  recourse  to  with  success,  and  particularly  in  con- 
nexion with  opiates.  Of  the  spices,  the  nutmeg,  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  volatility  than  most  others,  and  ^s-, 
pecially  on  account  of  its  established  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing quietism  and  even  sleep,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe  when  treating  of  dyspepsy,  has  a 
peculiar  claim  to  attention. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  opium  is,  that  it  has  a  ten-  Opium  how 
dency  to  diminish  the  intestinal,  and  indeed  all  the  secre-  ^  ""^^^ 
tions,  excepting  that  of  sweat :  and  on  this  account  it  ^ 

has  been  objected  to  by  many  physicians :  but,  from  its 
power  of  allaying  spasmodic  irritation,  and  consequently 
of  producing  ease,  it  becomes  of  so  much  importance,  that 
it  ought  unquestionably  to  be  called  into  use :  and  there 
are  cases  in  which,  from  this  very  power  alone,  it  may 
indirectly  act  the  part  of  an  aperient  The  opiate  con- 
fection, as  combining  an  aromatic  with  a  narcotic  princi- 
ple, is  a  highly  valuable  as  well  as  an  elegant  preparation. . 
And  after  the  pain  has  subsided,  an  active  purgative  ac- 
cprding  to  the  course  recommended  by  Dr.  CuUen*  may 
be  administered  with  great  advantage. 

Opium  may  also  be  given  in  the  fonn  of  an  injection :         , 
but  in  this  case  the  injection  should  not  exceed  five  or 
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six  ounces,  for  otherwise  h  will  probably  be  throws  back. 
And  it  will  be  often  of  great  use  to  unite  with  the 
narcotic  a  pretty  free  dose  of  turpentine,  or  some  of  die 
wanner  balsams,  especially  that  of  o^iba ;  as  it  will  be 
also  to  apply  rubefacients  to  the  epigastric  region. 

The  convalescent  treatment  may  be  the  same  as  already 
recommended  under  dyspepsia. 


SPECIES  V. 
COLICA  CONSTIPATA. 


Gek.  VI. 
SmcV. 


Two  first 
varieties  de- 
pendent on 
the  state  or 
action  of  the 
intestinal  ab- 
sorbents^ 


THE  OEIPING  PAIN  SEVERE;  THE  COSTrVENESS  OBSTI- 
NATE J  GREAT  TENSION,  WITH  LITTLE  FLATULENCY: 
THE  VOMITING  SOMETIMES  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  FECES; 
THE  COStlVENESS  WITH  BLOODY  STRAININGS ;  TERMI- 
NATING, WHERE  NOT  FATAL,  IN  A  FREE  DEJECTION  OF 
THE    INFARCTED   MATTER. 

The  paiii  b  here  produced  by  indurated  meconium,  or 
feces,  or  other  intestinaF  concretions,  and  especially  those 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  bezoatds,  and  will  be 
hereafter  described  under  the  genus  Enterolithus:  and 
we  hence  obtain  the  following  varieties : 

a  Meconialis.  From  viscid  meconium. 

CoUc  of  new-born  infants. 
fi  FaM^oso.  From  indurated  feces, 

Stercoraceous  C^a 
7  Enteifolithiea.  From  bezoards,  and  other 

Stony  CoUc.  intestinal  concretions. 

Tlte  ftrst  two  of  these  varieties  are  the  result  of  a 
superabundfcnt  action  of  the  intestinal  absorbents,  or  of  a 
difictency  in  the  peristaltic  power  of  the  intestinal  tube  ; 
in  consequence  of  wiitoh,  from  &e  length  of  time  the 
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confined  materials  occupy  in  completing  their  descent,     ^^'  ^« 
the  meconium  in  infants  becomes  so  viscid  as  not  to  be  Coiica  con^ 
urged  downwards,  and  remains  in  the  intestines  till  it  ^^?^^ 
grows  acrid  from  acidity  or  putrescency :  and  the  feces  tive  colic, 
of  later  life,  exhausted  of  moisture,  harden  into  one  solid 
mass,  possessnig  the  figure  of  the  intestine ;  or,  sepa- 
rating into  smaller  pieces,  appear,  when  discharged,  in 
the  shape  of  balls  or  buttons,  often  as  hard  as  8un<-bumt 
day,  and  have  been  called,  though  not  quite  accurately, 
scybala ;  yet  sometimes  they  make  a  near  approach  to 
this  substonce,  and  consist  of  masses  of  indurated  feces 
combined  with  a  certain  portbn  of  mucus  or  oleaginous 
matter  secreted  into  the  intestines,  and  producing  a  ceta- 
ceous or  soapy  feel. 

Of  the  stony  variety,  the  following  is  an  extraordinary  Extmpie 
example  related  by  Dr.  Konig,  of  Bern,  and  inserted  in  ^[^^ 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  ^.  A  young  woman  of 
t#enty-five  years  of  age,  by  name  Margaret  Lawer, 
afler  an  anomalous  and  general  disorder,  discharged 
continually  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  even  the 
clysters  that  were  injected,  by  the  mouth,  and  at  length 
a  number  of  stones  as  hard  as  flint,  some  in  fragments, 
some  of  the  size  of  peas,  others  of  that  of  filberts.  A 
clashing  of  stones  against  each  other  was  felt  by  pressing 
the  hand  upon  the  abdomen :  there  was  great  constipa- 
tion, severe  gripings,  and  dysury;  and  the  urine,  when 
voided,  was  often  loaded  with  a  gravelly  matter.  The 
aliment  and  injections  being  constantly  returned  by  the 
mouth.  Dr.  Kom'g  desisted  for  four  months  from  oflering 
her  either  meat,  drink,  or  medicine  of  any  kind,  except- 
ing occasionally  a  spoonful  of  oil  of  almonds.  Blood 
was  now  and  then  vomited  from  the  violence  of  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  stomach ;  and  frequently  urine  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  ounces  at  a  time,  of  a  strong 
taste  and  smell.  The  disease  seems  to  have  lasted  with 
remissions  firom  January  1681  to  February  1683,  at 
which  period  the  history  b  abruptly  dropped,  though  the 
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Onr.  VI.  patient  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  recovery.  It 
CoHwicon-  ^*^  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  vesicular  eruptions 
stiptta.  on  the  skin,  and  was  probably  produced  by  their  repul- 
^^^  sion.  The  chemical  examination  of  the  calculi  is  loose 
and  unsatis&ctory. 

The  oleaginous  purgatives,  soap  injections,  and  muci- 
laginous diluents,  to  diminish  the  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tinal absorbents,  will  here  be  found  most  successful. 
Small  doses  of  neutral  salts,  sulphur,  and  acidulated 
drinks,  may  also  be  of  service  in  promoting  the  latter 
intention.  If  the  griping  be  severe  and  the  case  urgent, 
terebinthinate  injections,  in  the  last  two  varieties,  will 
also  be  highly  expedient,  and  not  unfrequently  produce 
speedy  relief.  In  these  cases,  the  injections  should  be 
copious,  so  that  the  fluid  may  readily  insinuate  itself  be- 
tween the  imprisoned  matter  and  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines :  and  the  turpentine  should  not  be  less  than  firom 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  diligently  triturated  with  y(dk 
of  egg,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  diffused  and  suspended  in 
the  menstruum.  <^  Thus  prepared,  we  have  found  it*% 
says  Dr.  CuUen,  <<  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  laxatives 
that  can  be  employed  in  colics  and  other  cases  of  obsti- 
nate costiveness"*. 

•  Mat.  Med.  Vol  n.  p.  181. 
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sptciEs  ,vr. 

COLICA  CONSTRICTA. 

A  SBK8S  Olr  gTRICTimE  IN  SOME  PART  OP  THE  INTKS* 
TikfAL  canal;  OFTEN  OP  FLATULENCY,  GRADUALLY 
PASSING  OFF  BY  THE  STRICTURE ;  THE  BOWELS  TAR-^ 
DY;  DISCHARGING  WITH  DIFFICULTY  SMALL  LlgUID 
STOOLS. 

This  species  bears  a  near  approach  to  proctica  caBosOy    Gnr.  VL 
or  the  callous  contraction  of  the  rectum;  which  last,  jf'^ji^. 
however,  as  accompanied  with  less  griping  and  flatu*  waited, 
lency,  and  consequently  having  less  of  tfie  character  of  ^cSo«i. 
colic,  and  more  particularly  from  its  being  in  most  cases 
within  the  reach  of  manual  examination  and  surgical  aid, 
and  capable  of  assistance  by  a  different  mode  of  treat- 
ment, is  entitled  to  a  distinct  consideration. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  before  us  is  a  Froxiiiute 
permanent  stricture  existing  in  some  part  of  the  intes- 
final  canal  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  from  callosity, 
scirrhosity,  a  ring  of  tubercles  or  caruncles,  or  whatever 
else  has  a  tendency  to  thicken  its  coats  and  diminish  its 
diameter.    A  proof  of  this  morbid  state  of  the  intestine 
is  discoverable  during  life  from  the  feces  being  never  dis- 
charged excepting  in  a  liquid  state,  or,  if  figured,  of  an 
extremely  slender  calibre.    Afler  death  the  stricture  has  ^^"J!^^ 
fi*equently  been  traced  by  dissection,  and  according  to  ^^  " 
M.  Gauteron,  from  whom  M.  de  Sauvages  and  Dr. 
CuUen  have  successively  drawn  their  statements,  has 
been  most  commonly  discovered  in  the  colon.    Other 
cases  are  given  by  Bonet,  Wahrendorfi^,  and  Morgagni ; 
in  some  of  which  it  was  found,  oi)  a  post-obit  examina- 
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Gxv.  VL  lion,  to  exist  in  the  rectum ;  the  coats  of  which  in  one 
CoU^  conl  instance  had  coalesced.  Haguenot  relates  a  case  in  which 
ttricte.  it  terminated  in  an  intestinal  hernia. 
CoMtnctive  iTi^ge  parts,  highly  sensible  in  a  state  of  health,  are 
peculiarly  irritable  from  the  diseased  action,  and  the  spe- 
cific^ symptoms  are  the  consequence  of  irritation  produced 
by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  feces ;  and  often  by 
acrimony  from  their  retention.  In  most  cases  the  stric- 
ture lies  beyond  the  reach  of  topical  applications.  It  is 
generally  a  hopeless,  but  happily  a  very  unfrequent  af- 
Remediai  fection.  The  cicuta  has,  of  late,  been  chiefly  trusted  to 
procets.  j,^  conjunction  with  the  mercurial  pill.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  case  these  have  proved  decidedly  ad- 
vantageous. The  spasmodic  attacks  must  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  remedies  already  recommended  in  spasmo- 
dic and  flatulent  colic :  and  the  habitual  uneasiness  felt 
in  the  intervals  will  be  best  alleviated  by  a  rigid  atten- 
tion to  a  light,  liquid,  and  aperient  diet.  Unfrequentas 
this  disease  is  in  general  practice,  I  happen  to  have  at 
this  time  two  patients  labouring  under  it:  one  a  lady  of 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  has  been  subject  to 
it  for  ten  years,  and  is  incapable  of  passing  feces  more 
voluminous  than  those  of  an  in&nt ;  and  the  other,  a 
man  of  forty-nine  years  old,  who  has  laboured  under 
the  disease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  can  never  pass  a 
motion  larger  than  a  crow-quill.  Yet,  by  strict  attention 
to  diet,  both  are  able  to  exist  with  only  occasional  incon- 
venience and  pain;  the  last  married  about  two  years 
since,  and  his  wife  has  lately  brought  him  twins.  He 
lives  upon  liquids  altogether. 
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GENUS  VIL 
COPROSTASIS. 

OBSTINAT£    RETENTION   OF  THE    FECES  IN  THE    INTES- 
^  TINES. 

The  generic  character  is  expressed  in  the  generic  name,  Guf.VIL 
which  is  a  compound  term  importing  emansion  or  re- 
tention of  feces — xoTTgoo'raa'tif  from  «oxfo^  and  iVni/fcti, 
whence  the  well-known  and  opposite  terms  copragoga 
and  eccoprotica  to  express  purgatives  or  such  medicines 
as  quicken  the  passage  of  the  feces. 

Tardiness  of  evacuation,   however,   is  not  always  a  Coitiveii«» 
disease :  for  some  persons  are  accustomed  to  have  their  ^-    ^^ 


bowels  moved  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week;  and  to 
such,  a  week's  costiveness  is  attended  with  no  inconve- 
nience. Rhodius  gives  a  case  of  feces  retained  nearly  a  Bonplei. 
month*;  and  Panarolus,  one  of  three  months'  retention 
without  mischief f.  Chaptal  relates  the  history  of  a  fe- 
male who  for  four  months  had  no  discharge  either  from 
the  bowels  or  the  kidneys,  and  as  little  evacuation  by 
sweat,  notwithstanding  that  her  diet  was  confined  to 
milk-whey  and  broths.  She  was  at  length  cured  by 
using  the  cold-bath  for  eight  days  successively.  The 
disease  was  ascribed,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  to  too 
copious  a  flow  of  insensible  perspiration:  in  which  case 
rigors,  excited  by  nauseating  medicines,  as  squills  or 
small  doses  of  ipecacuan,  might  have  had  a  speedier 

•  Cent  n.  Obt.  61. 
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Gen.  VII.   success  than  the  use  of  the  cold-bath.     When  but  a  very 
Costi^fc  small  quantity  of  food  is  taken   habitually,  the  egesta 
bear  a  like  proportion,  are  small  in  amount,  and  usually 
In  those       slender  in  volume.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
?tu«.^^        those  who  are  enabled  to  endure  long  periods  of  fasting, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  under  Li- 
mosis  expers  protracta:  and  hence  the  collectors  of  me- 
dical curiosities  have  furnished  us  with  various  examples 
of  feces  retained  for  half  a  year*,  two  years  f,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances   not  less  than  seven  years :(,  without 
serious  mischief. 
Yet  some-        In  all  such  cases  the  feces  are  discharged  in  indurated 
b°^r""  ^^^  minute  balls,  something  like  sheep's  dung.    But  it 
eaters.         does  not  always  happen  that  those  who  labour  under  this 
affection  eat  sparingly.  Professor  Thomassini  of  Parma, 
in  1808,  attended  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  who  la- 
boured under  an  habitual  costiveness  of  this  kind,  though 
his  appetite  was  good,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  eat 
twice  as  much  as  other  men.     He  had  been  costive  from 
his  youth,  but  the  torpor  of  his  bowels  had  increased 
yearly.     From  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
he  had  had  only  one  evacuation  every  eight  or  ten  days, 
which  interval  was  afterwards  increased  to  twelve.^  At 
thirty,  when  M .  Thomassini  saw  him,  his  intervals  were 
extended  to  twenty-two  days.    No  regimen  or  medicinal 
process  had  produced  any  benefit*     Purgatives,  indeed, 
operated,  but  occasioned  such  debility  that  they  could 
not  be  persisted  in.     The  heat  was  natural  but  the  pulse 
frequent  §. 
Maybecome       Hence  costiveness  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
TOUcMid       colic  or  flatulency,  or  any  other  severe  pains;  though, 
flatulwicy,     as  already  observed,  under  particular  circumstances  it 
mm^         may  become  a  cause  of  all  these.     In  its  simple  and 
iTo^eso       constitutional  form  it  is,  indeed,  rather  a  troublesome 
than  a  violent  or  dangerous  complaint,  and  may  proceed 

«  Salmuth,  Cent.  i.  Obs.  24.  il  65,  98.  m.  26,  45. 
I  Samml.  Medic.  Wahniefamungeii,  Band.  it.  p.  204. 
\  N.  Saronil.  Med.  Wahrnehm.  Band.  i.  p.  483. 
5  Diet,  dci  SciencM  Mtdicaks,  Art.  Cas.  Rartt. 
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frosi  two  very  distinct  sources ;  and  as  each  of  these  pos-    Gw.  VIL 
sesses  symptoms  of  its  own,  and  is  considerably  discrepant  c^^veawl! 
from  the  other,  we  are  enabled  with  ease  to  contem- 
plate the  genus  under  the  two  following  species: 

1,  COPROSTASIS  CONSTIPATA,  CONSTIPATION. 

2.  -i OBSTIPATA.  OBSTIPATION. 


SPECIES  I. 
COPROSTASIS  CONSTIPATA. 

TH£   FECES  WHEN    DISCHARGED   CONGESTIVE  AND  VOLU- 
MINOUS:  THE  TEMPERAMENT  FIRM   AND   RIGID. 

In  persons  of  a  compact  and  robust  habit,  with  hearty    0«r.vil. 

appetite   and  strong  digestive  powers,    the  intesdnal       "^ 

abtor^nts  occasionally  evince  an  excess  of  action ;  and 

the  feces,  while  they  become  hardened  in  consequence 

of  such  action,  assume,  from  their  copiousness,  the  figure 

and  volume  of  the  large  intestines  through  which  they 

pass. 

The  increased  action  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  the  Oeeubui 
cCHnmon  proximate  cause  of  the  present  species,  may  be 
produced  by  violent  exercise,  which  heats  the  blood  and 
throws  off  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the  form  of  perspiration 
from  the  surfiu^ ;  by  too  stimulant  a  diet,  particularly  of 
rough  port-wine,  which,  by  exciting  the  sphincter  of  the 
rectum  to  an  augmented  action  as  well  as  the  absorbents 
of  the  intestines,  lays  a  double  foundation  for  an  accu* 
muladon  of  feces ;  or  by  too  small  a  proportion  of  fluids 
compared  with  the  allowance  of  solid  substance ;  for  in 
diis  case  the  recresient,  too  inspissated  from  the  first, 
gradually  becomes  still  more  so  by  the  severity  with 
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which  it  vellicfites  the  months  of  the  absorbents,  and 
thus  increases  their  activity. 

The  same  effect  may  also  follow  from  too  astringents 
diet ;  as  where  bread,  for  instance,  is  adulterated  with  « 
considerable  quanti^  of  alum :  for  the  mouths  of  the 
secernent  vessels  of  the  intestines,  which  should  poor 
forth  a  large  portion  of  fluid,  become  hereby  contracted 
and  secrete  but  a  small  proportion.  Astringents  also^ 
by  giving  some  degree  of  rigidity  to  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestines,  retard  the  peristaltic  action,  and  thus 
become  a  second  cause  of  constipation. 

I  have  said  that  this  complaint  is  often  produced  by 
violent  exercise  that  heats  the  blood  and  excites  a  free 
flow  of  sensible  perspiration.  But  in  many  persons  it  b 
occasioned  by  merely  a  small  increase  of  exercise,  and 
of  perspirable  fluid  passing  off  imperceptibly.  And  it  is 
hence  that  such  persons  find  their  bowels  constipated  on 
horse-exercise  or  on  travelling  in  a  carriage :  insomuch, 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  looseness  to  yield  to 
these  means,  which  has  resisted  the  use  of  ordinary  as- 
tringents. 

As  the  feces  are  forced  forward  by  the  peristaltic  ae*- 
tion  of  the  intestines,  it  is  obvious,  moreover,  tfiat  when- 
ever this  action  is  weakened,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
retardation,  and  consequently  an  accumulation  of  the 
feces.  This  sluggishness  or  torpitude  of  the  bowels  is 
produced  by  various  causes :  for  sometimes  the  food  n 
too  insipid  and  destitute  of  stimulants,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  whidi  ap- 
pears to  be  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  internal  sur&oe  of 
the  intestines :  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
latter  is  sometimes  secreted  in  too  dilute  a  state  or  vnnh' 
but  its  proper  pungency ;  and  sometimes  also  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  larger  intestines  lose  a  considerable 
degree  of  healthy  irritability,  and  are  reduced  to  an  ex- 
treme of  paresis  that  amounts  almost  to  paralysis.  And, 
if  this  bccur,  as  it' does  occasionally,  without  much  fail- 
ure of  the  appetite,  the  accumulation  of  feces  will  be  in 
some  instances  prodigious.    In  the  case  of  a  young  ^ 
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man  i^ged  twenty-eighty  the  distention  of  the  abdomen    Onf.viL 
from  this  cause  was  so  general  as  to  be  mistaken  for  preg-  c^^^^ 
nancy,  especially  as  there  was  occasional  sickness,  with  constiptta. 
menstrual  suppression  and  a  sympathetic  enlargement  of  ^^^ 
the  breasts.  The  disease  terminated  fatally  in  about  three 
years  from  its  commencement.     The  colon,  which  was 
amoi^  the  late  Mr.  Taunton's  preparations,  he  was  so 
obliging  as  to  show  me :  it  measured  in  circuoiference 
more  than  twen^  mches,  and  on  dissection  was  found  to 
ccmtiun  three  gallons  of  feces. 

A  stricture  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  ^V  "«* 
whatever  cause,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  like  accn-  lowed  by 
mutation,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  produces  one  species  ^^ 
of  colic.      But  colic  does  not  always  follow;  for  the 
bowels  are  occasionally  less  irritable  than  usual,  and  the 
stomach  continues  sound.  Intestinal  strictures,  as  I  have  loteftinai 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  are  more  frequently  to  more  fi^ 
be  found  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  intestines ;  and,  q«>«t »  ^ 
when  in  the  colon,  have  sometimes  existed  without  being  ^^  ""^^ 
suspected.     Dr.  Baillie  has  given  a  striking  example  in 
a  case  related  to  him  by  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Everard  Home, 
but  a  still  m<N'e  striking  one  from  his  own  pracdce*.    In 
the  hist,  the  patient,  a  shoe-maker  aged  thirty,  subject  to  Exunpin 
habitual  costiveness,  became  at  length  much  more  so ;  ^[^f,^ 
and  ftosA  having  motions  three  or  four  times  a-week ;  Uui  c 
passed  them  not  oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  week  or 
a  fortnight,  and  this,  moreover,  with  considerable  pain 
ID  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  and  at  length  was  inca~ 
pable  of  passing  a  motion  by  any  means.    The  real 
cause  of  the  disease  not  being  very  clearly  suspected, 
the  strongest  purgatives  were  given  to  him,  both  by  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  clysters,  as  five  grains  of  ca- 
lomel and  ten  of  gamboge ;  ten  grains  of  calomel  and 
thirty  of  jalap ;  and  at  one  time  four  grains  of  daterium, 
which  made  him  sick,  but  produced  no  other  effect* 
Two  drachms  of  gamboge  were  given  in  the  form  of  an 
injection,  and  afterwards  tobacco-smoke,  but  altogether 

•  Tiana.  of  a  Society  foi  Mad.  and  Chir.  ImproTomcoU 
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GEif.  VII.  in  vain ;  as  were  also  draughts  of  crude  quidL-silver  by 
C^H^^^  the  mouth,  shocks  of  electricity  through  the  abdomen^ 
conftipata.  and  the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  feet*  His  appe- 
^^1^^*  tite  was  but  little  interfered  with,  and  he  passed  water 
fineely*  A  scoop  was  introduced  into  the  rectum^  but  this 
gut  was  found  empty.  Under  this  state  of  things  the 
belly  swelled  gradually,  and  at  length  arrived  at  an 
enormous  size,  and  the  patient  died  in  the  fifteenth 
week  from  the  last  evacuation.  An  examination  after 
death  showed  the  real  nature  of  the  cause;  for  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  there  was 
a  narrow  stricture,  which  would  hardly  admit  the  pas« 
sage  of  a  goose-quill,  accompanied  widi  an  ulcer,  which 
was  partly  in  the  situation  of  the  stricture,  aud  partly  in 
the  gut  above  it  This  intestine  was  peculiarly  loaded 
with  feces,  and  enormously  distended ;  the  mean  of  the 
transverse  diameter  being  above  six  inches*  All  the 
large  intestines,  where  the  distention  was  considerable, 
had  their  muscular  coat  a  good  deal  strengthened,  and 
the  longitudinal  bands  had  become  twice  as  broad  and 
thick  as  in  their  natural  state ;  the  system  thus  wonder- 
fully accommodating  itself  for  many  weeks  to  drcum* 
stances  which  seemed  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  life. 
Sfl^  o{  The  effects  of  constipation,  when  long  continued,  are 
tioiEu  ^  pains  in  the  head,  nausea  and  sickness  at  the  stomacb, 
febrile  irritation,  general  uneasiness  in  the  abdominal  re- 
gion, congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs,  and  hence  an 
impeded  circulation  of  the  blood,  piles,  varices  in  the 
lower  limbs,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  oolic 
^1^  The  best  aperients  in  the  present  species  of  costlve- 

ness  are  diose  which  quicken  the  descent  of  the  feces 
with  as  little  increased  action  as  possible;  as  dilu^it 
drinks  sweeC^ied  with  manna,  sugar,  or  honey,  the  ex- 
pressed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  the  pistachio,  olive^ 
and  almond ;  tlie  oleaginous  farina  of  the  cocoa-nut  in 
the  common  form  of  chocolate ;  %&,  tamarinds^  the  pulp 
of  cassia  alone,  or  in  the  compound  of  lenitive  electuary  ; 
neutral  salts.    Dr.  Arbuthnot  advised  the  use  of  butter. 
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marrow,  and  faf  ;  and  it  is  probable  these  may  have  some    Gnr.  VIL 
effect.      Dr.  CuUen  tells  us  he  has  found  four  ounces  of  c^'J^tarii 
fresh  butter  taken  in  the  morning  produce  a  stool  or  two  conttipau. 
more  than  usual  in  the  day.     Nauseating  doses  of  calo-  ^^'**^ 
mel  and  ipecacuan,  or  of  calomel  and  antimonial  pow- 
der, will  also  frequently  be  found  of  use ;  and  the  patient 
should  habituate  himself  to  evacuating  the  bowels  at  a 
certiun  hour  of  the  day,  and  should  even  accustom  him- 
self to  an  effort  to  this  effect,  though  he  may  not  always 
be  sacoessfuL    And  where  this  milder  process  iails,  the 
more  powerful  purgatives  must  be  had  recourse  to.   Dr. 
Willan  occasionally  employed  a  bougie  thirteen  inches  Bougie  cm- 
in  length,  for  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  pass  freely  P*«y«^ 
above  the  rectum  into  the  colon,  and  in  some  cases  found 
this  application  highly  serviceable,  but  it  requires  a  stea- 
dy and  adroit  hand  for  its  proper  direction  *. 

In  some  instances  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  of  an  AffinioB  of 
anomalous  kind,  an  affusion  of  cold  water  has  been  ac-  ^eto« 
companied  with  great  success  after  every  other  device  highly  be- 
has  completely  failed,  and  oily,  resinous,  and  mercurial  °*  ^ 
cathartics,  quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state,  antimonials 
of  various  kinds,  and  injections  of  every  sort,  have  been 
tried  in  vain.     Two  striking  examples  of  this  occur  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Spence  of  Guildford  to  Dr.  Reynolds, 
published  in  the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College. 
TTie  patients  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  the 
one  cf  temperate  habits,  the  other  addicted  to  spirituou§ 
liquors.     As  a  last  resort,  they  were  led  into  a  wash- 
house,  laid  on  a  cold,  wet,  brick-floor,  and  the  water 
was  dashed  over  the  lower  extremities  and  the  pubes  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.     In  addition  to  which, 
cokl  wet  towels  were  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  one  of 
them  in  his  bed.     Cold  water  was  also  drunk  at  the 
same  time  by  the  mouth.     Both  patients  recovered. 


*  Mifcdianeous  Works,  edited  by  Aahby  Smitb,  M.D.,  p.  265,  Lond.  Sro, 

im. 
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SPECIES  11. 
COPROSTASIS  OBSTIPATA. 


Gew.  VII. 
SpecIL 

How  pro- 
duced. 


Most  fre- 
quent in 
advanced 
life. 


Sometimes 
acontraiy 
habit  in  ad- 
vanced life. 

Remark  of 
Celsus  upon 
this  discre- 
pancy. 


THE  FECES,  WHEN  DISCHARGED,  HARD,  SLENDER,  AND 
OFTEN  scybalous;  THE  TEMPERAMENT  WEAKLY,  OB 
THE  HABIT  SEDENTARY. 

This  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  a  slu^ishness  of  the 
peristaltic  motion,  in  persons  of  infirm  or  delicate  health: 
in  consequence  of  which  the  refuse  matter  of  the  aliment, 
usually  small  in  quantity,  is  a  long  time  passing  through 
the  intestinal  tube,  and  hence  becomes  indurated,  shrunk, 
and  dirivelled,  so  to  speak,  by  the  length  of  time  it  is 
exposed  to  the  power  of  the  intestinal  absorbents,  not- 
withstanding they  may  have  no  such  increased  action  as 
occurs  in  the  preceding  species.  This  form  of  costive- 
ness  is  most  frequently  found  in  persons  of  advanced 
life ;  in  whom  the  feces,  minute  in  quantity  and  derived 
of  moisture,  are  sometimes  discharged  in  the  form  of  a 
scroll,  and  sometimes  in  small  lumps,  of  the  shape  of 
buttons  or  balls,  as  I  have  already  observed  when  treat- 
ing of  colica  constipata ;  which  affection  also,  as  there 
remarked,  is  ofien  produced  by  the  irritation  that  these 
retarded  materials  at  length  excite.  So  feeble,  indeed, 
is  the  expulsive  power  of  the  intestines  in  many  cases  of 
old  age,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Warren,  to  introduce  a  sort  of  marrow*spoon  up 
the  rectum  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  dry 
masses  that  have  lodged  there. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  contrary  tem- 
perament prevails  in  old  age ;  that  the  bowels  are  irrita- 
ble, and  the  motions  loose.  Celsus  has  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  when  the  bowels  are  loose  in  youth  they 
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commonly  oecome  confined  in  advanced  life^  and  that  if   Gm.  VII. 
confined  in  youth,  in  advanced  life  they  are  often  laxa-  CoprostMb 
tive.  Quibus  juvenibus  fiuxit  alvus,  plerumque  in  senec-  oi^Upata. 
tute  contrahitur;  quibus  in  adolescentia  fuit  adstricta,  ^^*«^P*^®'*' 
sflepe  in  senectute  solvitur*.    I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
been  able  to  confirm  this  position  by  my  own  observa- 
tion or  experience. 

In  costiveness  from  this  cause,  our  aperients  must  be  H«n«dw 
derived  from  other  materials  than  diose  recommended 
under  the  last  species ;  for  here  we  have  far  less  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  the  warmer  and  aromatic  purgatives 
And  hence,  while  we  allow  a  freer  use  of  wine,  we  may 
successfully  have  recourse  to  aloes,  the  compound  pUl  of 
this  name,  and  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 

The  analeptic  pill  of  Dr.  James,  which  combines  9 
preparation  of  antimony  with  resinous  purgatives,  is 
often  a  very  serviceable  medicine:  as  is  also  the  form 
recommended  by  .Dr.  Parr,  which  consists  of  half  a 
drachm  of  the  gum  pill,  the  same  quantity  of  the  pill  of 
Rufus,  With  ten  grains  of  antimonial  powder,/made  into 
fifteen  pills. 

*  Medicin.  lib.  i.  iii. 
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GENUS    VIIL 

DIARRHCEA. 

ant*    %00«ft!eM* 


THE  ALVINE  EVACUATIONS  CRUDE,  LOOSE,  AND  TOO 
FREgUENT;  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  GRIPING  OR  TE- 
NESMUS. 

Gnr.  VIIL  Qf  all  the  Specific  forms  of  this  disease,  the  chief  prox- 
intte  a!^  imate  cause,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  symptom  that  gives 
rise  to  all  the  other  symptoms,  is  an  increased  peristaltic 
action  throughout  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  intes- 
*  tinal  canal:  and  as  this  may  be  produced  by  various 
means  and  under  different  circumstances,  it  must  often 
stamp  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  disorder,  and 
lay  a  foundation  for  numerous  species. 
]^2JJ^^^  The  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  may  be  increased, 
incrciMd.  and,  consequently,  looseness  or  diarrhoea  occasioned, 
firstly,  by  irritating  materials  thrown  into  them  by  the 
mouth;  secondly,  by  a  morbid  change  in  the  fluids 
which  are  natundly  secreted  into  the  intestinal  canal; 
and  thirdly,  by  an  irritable  state  of  the  intestines  them- 
selves or  the  membrane  that  lines  their  inner  surfiu:e. 
Independently  of  which,  the  same  effect  may  follow,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  fix)m  the  readiness  with  which  the  in- 
testines associate  in  the  action  of  remote  organs.  Tlius 
sudden  passion  or  commotion  of  mind  will  frequently 
excite  looseness;  sudden  cold  or  heat  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  will  do  the  same.     So  the  fluid  of 


withotber 
orgvin: 
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dropsies,  the  morbific  matter  of  exanthems,  and  even  Ow.  viiL 
pus  absorbed  from  other  cavities,  are  not  unfioe^endjr,  ]^|^^^^ 
by  a  transfer  of  action,  thrown  upon  the  intestinest  LoosesMt. 
stimulate  them  to  an  increased  vermicular  motion,  and, 
consequently,  produce  looseness.     But  as  all  affections  ^Jj*^ 
of  this  last  kind  are  evidently  cases  of  mere  sympathy,  tympttiiy 
they  must  be  excluded  from  the  history  of  diarrhoea  con- 
sidered as  an  idiopathic  disease :  and  even  in  their  treat- 
ment can  only  be  remedied  by  remedying  the  primary 
complaint   Dr.  CuUen,  in  his  Nosology,  has  given  them 
a  very  copious  admission,  and,  in  his  First  Lines,  a  very  ^jp^f^ns 
extensive  and  elaborate  consideration ;  but  he  has  hereby  to  other 
deviated  from  one  of  the  most  important  rules  with  which 
he  started,  which  was  to  exclude  from  his  genera  all  the 
s]rmpathe1ic  species  with  which  the  pages  of  preceding 
nosologists  are  overloaded ;  and  has  given  intricacy  in- 
stead of  perspicuity  to  the  subject 

However  numerous  therefore  the  subdivisions  of 
diarrhoea  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  writers  upon  this 
disease,  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  on  their  guard 
in  drawing  a  line  of  limitation,  those  tfiat  really  belong 
to  it,  as  genuine  and  distinct  species,  may,  I  think,  h^ 
resolved  into  the  eight  following. 

1.  DIARRH(EA  FUSA.  FECULENT  LOOSENESS. 

2^  . BILIOSA*  BILIOUS  LOOSENESS. 

S,  MUCOSA.  MUCOUS  LOOSENESS. 

4.  . CHYL08A.  CHYLOUS  LOOSENESS. 

5.  LIENTERIA.  LIENTERY. 

6.  SEROSA.  SEROUS   LOOSENESS. 

7. TUBULARIS,  TUBULAR   LOOSENESS. 

$. GYPSATA.  GYPSEOUS  LOOSENESS. 
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SPECIES   I. 

DIARRHCEA  FUSA. 

THE   FECES   OF  COMMON  QUALITY,   BUT  IMMODERATELY 
LOOSE   AND   COPIOUS. 


Gkh.  VIII. 
Spkc.  I. 
Common 
causes. 


For  the 
most  part 
easily  cured 
and  often 
cures  itself. 


Sometimet 
chronic  and 
obstinate; 
and  then 
requires  a 
cautious 
treatment. 


This  species  generally  works  its  own  cure  without  the 
aid  of  medicine :  for  its  common  causes  are  food  eaten  to 
excess,  or  intermixed  with  an  undue  proportion  of  irritat- 
ing materials,  saline,  saccharine,  or  vinous :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  pass  rapidly,  and  not  thoroughly 
digested,  from  the  stomach,  and  urge  the  intestines  to  an 
imdue  degree  of  activity.  Hence  often  antecedently  to 
the  looseness,  there  is  a  sense  of  sickness,  and  perhaps  a 
few  slight  torminal  pains.  But  if  the  disorder  do  not 
prove  its  own  remedy,  it  is  easily  removed  by  any  com- 
mon purgative.  In  weakly  stomachs,  or  where  the  in- 
testines are  sluggish,  this  mode  of  diarrhcea  is  also  occa- 
sionaUy  produced  by  a  retardation  of  the  aliment,  till  it 
irritates  from  acescency,  putrescency,  or  superabundant 
accumulation ;  and  where  it  is  not  checked  in  due  time, 
it  will  occasionally,  like  several  of  its  cognate  species^  run 
into  a  chronic  form  and  prove  extremely  troublesome 
and  obstinate.  In  some  cases  it  has  lasted  for  two*  and 
even  for  three  yearsf,  and  it  then  requires  to  be  restrain- 
ed with  caution ;  for  a  sudden  cure,  and  especially  a  sud- 
den transfer  to  a  state  of  costiveness,  has  often  produced 
some  severe  complaint ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  epi- 


*  Riedlin,  Cent.  iii.  Obs.  90. 
f  Forestus,  Libr.  xxii.  Obs.  3. 
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lepsy  *  and  phthisbf «    And  the  same  remark  may  be  ap-  Owif,  VIIL 
pUed  to  the  diarrhoea  that  occurs  during  dentition,  which  DiJ)^ 
ordinarily  keeps  off  febrile  irritation ;  and,  when  violent,  ^u^ 
should  be  moderated  but  not  subdued.  ^ 


This  species  is  also  produced  occasionally  by  sudden  Example* 
exposure  to  cold,  and  especiaUy  by  cold  bathing ;  by  ^IST^ 
great  agitation  of  mind,  and  particularly  that  of  firight,  or  tioo. 
anger,  sometimes  eren  when  those  passions  have  merely 
existed  in  dreaming^;  and  occasionally  also  by  the  bare 
sight  of  a  purgative  or  other  medicine  which  the  patient 
is  reluctant  to  swallow.  All  these  are  instances  of  sym- 
pathetic action,  which  has  sometimes  shown  itself  in  per- 
haps a  still  more  extraordinary  way,  where  there  has 
been  a  peculiar  irritability  of  habit  Thus  Borrichius  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  it  was  produced  by  introducing  a 
globule  of  black  hellebore  into  an  issue  in  the  arm  § ; 
Schrader  another,  where  it  was  occasioned  by  using,  aff 
a  coUyrinm,  a  solution  of  crocus  metaUorum||,  which  is  a 
sulphuretted  oxyde  of  antimony ;  and  our  own  country- 
man. Dr.  Birch,  a  third,  that  followed  upon  washing  the 
hands  in  water  contaming  in  solution  a  portion  of  some 
other  preparation  of  antimony  f . 


SPECIES  IL 
DIARRHOEA  BILIOSA. 

THS  FECES  LOOSE,  COPIOUS,  AND  OF  A  BRIGHT  YfilXOW. 

From  the  highly  bilious  tincture  of  the  dejections,  there      Snc.  if. 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bile,  in  this  species,  is  secreted  ^'yj|^** 

*  Ephem.  Kat.  Cur.  Dec«  i.  Ann.  i.  Obs.  86. 
t  Id.  Ann.  x.  Obs.  68.  }  Id.  Ann.  iii.  Ob8.'8S4. 

§  De  Qualitat.  Occultis,  Dissert,  et  Orat.  Acad.  Hafn.  1715. 
I  Obsenr.  Anatom.  Med.  f  Hist  toI  iv. 

VOL,  I.  R 
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Onr.  VIII. 
$racIL 
Diarrbqoa 
Ufiofa. 
BiUout 


Common 


Differ  in  the 
tymptomt 
ihty  pro- 
duce. 


Liver,  how 
aflectedby 


h«tu 


in  a  greater  quantity  tlian  usual,  and  perhaps  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  pungency ;  and  haice  the  excess  of 
peristaltic  activity. 

The  most  common  remote  cause  of  this  species  of 
diarrhoea  is  a  great  and  sudden  increase  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  less  than  its  mean  degree 
of  heat,  operating  for  same  weeks  or  months.  Dr.  Liad 
has  justly  remarked  that  a  rapid  change  of  climate^ 
whether  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter,  or  from  a  hotter  to  a 
colder  state,  is  equally  apt  to  excite  diarrhcea*  But  the 
complaints  hereby  produced  are  of  very  different  chap* 
racters.  That  occasioned  by  sudden  cold  consists  (^an 
acrid  mucous  diseliai^  and  will  be  treated  of  and  ex- 
plained under  the  next  division.  The  diarrhoea  excited 
by  passing  rapidly  from  a  cold  into  a  hot  climate,  beloogs 
to  the  division  before  us,  and  depends  upon  an  increased 
secretion  of  bile  in  many  cases  worked  up  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  acrimony.  The  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  exer^ 
cise  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  organ  of  the  liver,  and 
soon  stimulate  it  to  an  augmented  action.  In  the  inter* 
tropical  regions,  the  quantity  of  bile  hereby  secerned  is 
even  more  than  the  bile  ducts  can  conveniently  canry  off; 
whence  some  portion  of  it  retrogrades,  and  is  carried  by 
absorption  into  the  system,  and  is  one  of  the  causes^ 
though  not  the  only  cause,  of  the  darker  hue  of  the  skin 
in  those  quarters.  In  our  own  country  this  species  of 
diarrhoea  is  therefore  found  most  commonly  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sunfimer,  when  suddenly  and  vehemently 
bursting  upon  a  cold  spring;  or  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  liver  has  for  many  weeks  been  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  a  very  vigorous  sun,  and  the  whole  system  has  become 
relaxed  and  debilitated.  If  at  this  time  die  atmosphere  be 
pure,  the  disease  is  simple,  and  may  be  subdued  without 
much  difficulty;  but  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  carry 
off  the  greater  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  stagnant 
water  from  the  fens  and  marshes  of  a  country,  and  coB' 
vert  them  into  corrupt  and  offensive  swamps,  the  atmos- 
phere will  be  loaded  with  an  effluvium  of  decomposed 
organized  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  or  both,  and  the 
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simple  bilious  diarrhoea  will  be  converted  into  a  remits  Osm.  vin. 
tent  bHious  fever;  and  hence,  in  few  words,  the  common  ^^^' 
origin  of  the  bilious  autumnal  fevers  that  so  frequently  buiosa. 
prevail  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  as  will  be  far-  ^^^^ 
ther  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

Where  the  bilious  diarrhcea  is  simple  and  unconnected  ^"tSa* 
with  fever,  it  is  seldom  a  formidable  disease ;  a  few  doses  bto  a  bitt- 
of  calomel,  with  a  view  of  emulging  the  bilious  pores  of  **"•  'f""*" 
the  liver,   correcting  the  irritation  of  the  <Nrgan,  and  u,d  how. ' 
taking  o£P  its  increased  action,  with  the  assistance  of  mild  ^^^^^ 
diluents  and  demulcents,  as  infasions  of  linseed,  quince 
seeds,  or  comfrey  roots,  for  lubricating  the  intestinal 
canal  which  has  participated  in  the  irritation,  will  usu- 
ally prove  a  successful  practice.     The  last  was  at  one 
time  a  popular  medicine  in  diarrhoeas,  and  Dr.  Cullen 
otjects  to  its  being  omitted  in  the  materia  medica  of  the 
Coll^^es,    And  if  the  flux,  and  consequently  the  excite- 
ment of  the  liver,  should  still  continue,  opintds  may  af- 
terwards be  employed  with  advantage. 

Subacid  firui^  and  agreeable  astringents  will  here  also 
be  found  highly  useful.  In  India  the  fruit  of  the  bilimbi 
(averrhoa  Biliwbi^  Linn.)  forms  a  pleasant  remedy;  and 
is  found  to  allay  the  morbid  action,  and  even  the  grip- 
ing^ if  there  be  any,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  discharge. 
The  preserved  fruit  of  the  barberry  is  equally  gratefal^ 
and  will  answer  the  same  purposes  at  home.  It  is  an  old 
medicme,  and  was  fi>rmerly  employed  very  lai^y  in  the 
east  for  die  present  species*. 


*  Alpin.  Be  Medicin.  Egypt  libb  rr.  cip.  1. 
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SPECIES  III. 


DIARRHOEA  MUCOSA. 


MntoM  ILoo0nte00« 


THE    DEJECTION!?    CONSISTING    OF,   OR    CONTAINING,  A 
COPIOUS   DISCHARGE   OF  MUCUS. 


GiK.  VIIL 
Spxc.  III. 
Causes. 


Why  called 

catarrfaus 

intestino- 

nim: 

or  diarrhoea 

catarrhalis. 


Purging  lA- 
jarious. 

Copious  di- 
luents. 


This  species  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  de- 
fluxion  from  the  nostrils  in  catarrh.  Its  common  cause 
is  cold,  particularly  in  the  feet;  the  motions  are  acrid^ 
often  with  but  little  bilious  tinge ;  and,  like  the  nostrils 
in  a  catarrh,  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  excoriated. 
It  is  hence  denominated  by  many  write^  catarrhus  in^ 
testinorunij  and  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  diarrrkta  catarrhalis  z 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  is  asserted  by  this  distin- 
guished writer,  that,  in  this  case,  the  discharge  is  pro- 
duced not  only  by  a  transfer  of  the  matter  of  perspira- 
tion from  the  skin,  but  by  a  deglutition  of  other  fluids 
at  the  same  time  secreted  in  great  abundance,  and  widi 
considerable  acrimony,  by  the  nostrils,  palate,  and 
fauces*. 

The  disease  is,  perhaps,  also  sometimes  produced  by 
acrid  ingesta,  as  a  coryza  is  occasionally  excited  by  ster- 
nutatories in  those  not  accustomed  to  diem.  Here  the 
process  of  purging  will  rather  add  to  the  complaint  than 
diminish  it ;  and  copious  diluents  and  demulcents  affi>rd 
the  most  rational  mode  of  treatment :  with  which  plan 
the  daily  diet  should  be  made  to  coincide. 

This  specie  of  mucous  or  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  like 
the  two  preceding,  is  also  frequently  produced  by  any 


Pc  Viribua  Medicament,  cap.  v. 
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sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  Qw*  vm. 
from  great  heat  to  great  chikiess ;  and  hence  its  fire--  jy^^^^ 
quency  and  severity  in  passing  rapidly  fi*om  a  warmer  mucouu 
to  a  colder  climate,  as  into  the  North  Seas,  in  the  sum-  ioo"i!^!!^ 
mer  dme.     ^^  In  the  outward  bound  passage  of  the  ves-  often  occa- 
seb  employed  in  tlie  whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitz-  wonedby  a 
bargen",  says  Mr.  Macartney  Ross,  ^^  I  have  more  than  ^^ge  of 
once  had  occasion  to  remark  the  very  irreat  effect  of  a  tempera- 

,,,,,.       1.  1        ,.        n  ture  in  trt- 

transition  mto  a  cola  latitude  m  derangmg  the  state  of  veiling,  or 
the  alvine  discharge.  The  vessels  destined  for  this  often  ▼<7«g>°g- 
perilous  voyage  generally  leave  England  about  the  end  Dluttnted. 
of  March,  when  the  weather  is  comparatively  temperate. 
A  week  or  two  serves  to  convey  them  within  the  arctic 
circle,  in  the  course  of  which  time  few  cases  are  begin- 
ning to  appear.  But  after  being  fairly  within  the  limits 
of  the  frozen  sea,  and  encompassed  with  ice,  so  that  the 
wind  even  carries  with  it  a  strong  and  penetrating  frost, 
the  cases  daily  increase  both  in  number  and  severity. 
The  weather  becoming  progressively  milder  after  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  the  seamen  by  this  time  being  more 
inured  to  the  climate,  few  or  no  cases  ai'e  met  with;  and 
such  as  do  occur  I  have  always  found  to  arise  from  the 
patient  having  been  called  suddenly  from  bed  in  the 
course  of  duty,  and  exposed  to  an  intensely  fi*eezing'  at- 
mosphere.'' 

Where  the  looseness,  of  whatever  species,  is  produced  In  this  ewe 
by  a  sudden  chill  on  the  surface,  small  doses  of  ipeca-  remedied. 
coan,  with  or  without  opium,  have  generally  been  given 
with  advantage*.  Femelhuysf  and  Dr.  Fothergill:^ 
recommend  it  alone:  Dr.  Stoerck$,  with  more  reason, 
in  combination.  And  if  the  disease  should  become 
chronic,  the  warmer  bitters  and  astringents  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  as  columbo, — ^to  which  also  Dr.  Stoerck 
recommends  an  addition  of  laudanum  ||, — cusparia,  and 
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Om.  \^L  amica  i^oromeom  Pardalumches,  Linn.),  wfaich,  thoofffa 

vrwo*  III*        •     ^  3  •  ,..,  ^   ,•  11 

DiuThM     refected  in  our  own  coontry,  mamuons  its  repotation  all 
over  the  continent    Of  the  arnica^root  Dr.  StoH  used 


iQgfomieu.    ^  ff^^  ^  dradim  every  two  hours*. 


SPECIES  IV. 


DIARRHGEA  CHYLOSA. 


<EEj^Slou0  %oo0nt^0« 


THE   DEJXCriONS  CHYLOUS  OR  MILKY. 


On.  VIIL 
Snc.  IV. 

Fhoiiiiate 


oetatiy  to 

D6aistlll- 


The  colour  of  the  stools  in  this  species  afibrds  evident 
proof,  firstly,  that  the  bile,  which  gives  the  usual  tiqge 
to  the  feces,  is  either  not  secreted,  or  impeded  in  its  flow 
into  the  intestines ;  and  secondly,  that  the  food,  after 
being  converted  into  chyle,  is  not  absorbed  and  carried 
into  the  system. 

The  non-absorption  of  the  chyle  must  proceed  from 
some  mischief  in  the  lacteals  or  mesenteric  glands;  which 
may  either  labour  under  such  an  inertness  or  torpitide 
as  to  render  them  incapacified  for  carrjdng  on  their  pro- 
per function ;  or  may  be  so  obstructed  in  their  course  as 
to  be  prevented  from  exercising  their  function,  notwith- 
standing their  being  in  a  state  of  health. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  these  two  states : 
yet  the  distinction  is  of  importance,  as  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment that  will  be  found  serviceable  in  the  one  case  will 
oflen  be  injurious  in  the  other.  Obstruction  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  sudden  cause;  and  if  the  disease  should 
make  a  sudden  appearance,  and  the  feces,  from  being 
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habitaally  of  a  proper  colour  and  considtency,  shook)  Gev.  vill. 
abruptly  exhibit  a  kx»e  and  milky  character ;  and,  more  ]^;^  ' 
cspecialiy,  if  the  general  temperament  should  hitherto  chyion. 
haveevinced  strength  and  firmness  of  filHe;  wemayrea-  loJj^, 
sonably  refer  the  affection  to  an  obstruction  of  the  ori-  obstruction 
fices  of  the  lacteals,  or  an  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  '"^^J^" 
glands.  .  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  feces  have  been  for  ho^  ^^^ 
some  time  assuming  a  looser  consistency,  and  a  whiter  venbie. 
hue  than  is  natural^  and  the  temperament  have  been  |^^^^ 
weakly,  and  the  flesh  flabby,  we  may  fairly  suspect  im-  tods,  &c. 
becility  and  inertness  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  or-  Jj^J^*^*^ 
gans,  or  a  scanty  supply  of  bilious  fluid,  which,  by  some 
physiologists,  is  conceived  to  be  a  stimulus  to  the  action 
of  the  lacteab  as  well  as  of  the  intestines. 

In  the  former  case,  our  direct  object  is  to  remove  the  Mcdicd 
obstruction  ;  which  may  be  best  accomplished  by  active 
stimulants,  as  calomel.  In  the  latter,  we  have  to  give 
energy  and  elasticity  to  the  torpid  organs;  and  here 
strong  stimulants  would  be  mischievous :  and  tonics, 
useless  in  the  first  instance,  will  be  our  grand  sheet-an- 
chor in  the  present  If  calomel  be  in  this  instance  given 
at  all,  it  should  be  in  doses  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  ser- 
vice in  cases  of  obstruction ;  but  the  common  prepara- 
tions of  zinc  and  iron  ofier  a  better  chance  of  success : 
and  the  rheum  Rhaponticnm,  or  English  rhubarb,  being 
very  slightly  aperient,  and  far  more  astringent  than  the 
rheum  pahnatuniy  a  useful  medicine  in  various  kinds  of 
looseness  from  relaxation,  may  here  also  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  doses  of  a  scruple  taken  twice  a-day ;  and 
where  a  more  powerful  vegetable  astringent  is  required 
we  may  find  it  in  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  the  rhus 
Coriaria, or  common  sumach;  which, however, are  chiefly 
cultivated  in  our  own  country  for  dyers  and  tanners. 
l^e  berries  possess  a  like  property,  and  are  acid,  aus- 
tere, and  cooling.  To  these  medicines  may  be  added 
blisters,  or  rubefacients  to  the  abdomen. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that,  as  already  ^^  ^  >*- 
observed,  the  absence  of  a  bilious  hue  from  the  evacua-  tfiected. 
tions  show^  clearly  enough  that  the  liver  or  its  appen- 
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Gkv.  VIII.  dages  are  also  in  &tilt,  and  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  defi- 

Di^<^"    cient  or  impeded.    Most  commonly  the  former ;  for  such 

chyion.        is  the  irritability  of  the  bile-ducts,  that  they  cannot  be 

^y^       pli%ged  up  with  any  material  without  great  pain,  which 

is  rarely  felt  in  the  disease  before  us;  and  hence  the 

treatment  calculated  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the 

mesenteric  glands  and  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals,  wUi 

also  tend  to  stimulate  and  correct  the  hepatic  ducts  or 

secernents. 


SPECIES  V. 
DIARRHCEA  LIENTERIA. 

THE   DEJECTIONS   CONSISTING   OF  THE  ALIMENT   PASSEP 
EAPJDLY,   AND  WITH  LITTLE   CHANGE. 

GsN.  VIII.  The  signs  entering  into  the  definition  of  this  species 
"^    •     prove  sufficiently,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  stomach  is 
cwmJ^       I"  A  morbid  state,  and  that  the  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted 
ia  a  proper  quantity  or  with  proper  qualities ;  and  next^ 
that  the  bile,  as  in  the  case  of  chylous  diarrhoea,  is  also 
not  duly  secreted,  or  obstructed  in  its  passage ;  of  which 
the  former  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  from  the  absence 
of  severe  pain ;  for  were  there  a  free  flux  of  bile^  the 
feces,  however  crude  and  unponcocted,  would  display, 
their  common  yellow  hue,  which  they  rarely  exhibit. 
SfKcific        Lientery  (^£f evrcf /a),  lubricitas  intestinorum,  was  the  name 
w^iK«de-    given  to  this  disease  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  here  re- 
eved, tained.  The  Latins,  with  a  loose  translation  of  the  term, 
called  it  levitas  intestinonan  /  and  the  general  idea  ex- 
pressed by  both  is,  that  the  aliment  passes  lightly  or 
fleetly  along,  and  with  litde  elaboration  by  the  intestines; 
whose  peristaltic  action  is  at  the  same  time  quickened 
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bjr  the  erode  or  uukered  condUkm  of  the  aliment  thos  Gnr.vui. 
ai^lied.to  their  internal  surface*    The  .general  plan  re-  x^^^' 
comnmided  in  dyspepsia  wUl  be  the  best  mode  of  treat-  Uenuria. 
meat  in  the  present  disorder;  which  is  chiefly,  perhaps  ^^ 
^tirely,  confined  to  the  stomach;  and  most  probably  chiefly lett- 
consists  in  an  imperfection  of  the  gastric  secretion  alone;  ^  i°  ^« 
for  were  the  general  tone  of  the  stomach  affected  at  the  Trottm^ 
same  time,  we  should  have  cardialgia,  flatulence,  nausea, 
and.  other  dyspeptic  symptoms  accompanying  the  loose- 
ness, which  is  not  usually  the  case :  on  which  account, 
the  earlier  writers  down  to  Sylvius,  and  even  Freind, 
ascribe  the  disease,  but  erroneously,  to  the  same  cause 
as  operates  in  chylous  diarrhoea,  namely,  an  obstruction 
4}f  the  lacteab  or  intestinal  glands^ 


SPECIES  VI. 
DIARRHOEA  SEROSA. 

THE  DEJECTIONS  ALMOST  ENTIRELY  LIgUlD  AND  LIMPID. 

From  the  thin  fluidity  of  the  stools  in  this  species,  OEK.vni. 
Hofinxan  has  described  it  by  the  name  of  diarrhoea      "^ 
aquosa.    It  is  evidently  dependent  upon  a  very  irritable  ^*^^'™*** 
state  of  the  excretory  vessels  of  the  intestines;  and  some- 
times holds  the  same  relation  to  the  third  species,  dia- 
rrhcea  tnucosa^  as  the  limpid  defluxion  of  an  incipient 
catarrh  does  to  the  mucous  discharge  in  which  it  termi- 
nates.   Yet  the  irritation  is  here  much  greater  than  in 
mucous  diarrhoea,  often  produced  by  different  causes, 
and  frequently  requires  a  different  mode  of  treatment. 
The  mucous  diarrhoea,  or  indeed  any  of  the  preceding, 
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Ohi.  vm.  may  run  ialo  it  if  kmg  continued;  tor  the  comoum  came 
*^J^^*    of  the  irritation  is  debility  of  the  excfetories.     Here, 


again,  it  must  be  obvious  that  purging  of  any  kind  wodd 
^^]||^      be  mischievous :  and  the  most  effectual  plan  of  sneceis 
Purging       ^^^  ^  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  has  been  the  use 
miiehievoifs.  of  Warm  astringents  and  gentle  stimulants  <Nr  tonics* 
G^ntie^sti-         rj^^  simarouba  (quassia  Simarouba)  is  paiticidarly  cn- 
and  tonics     titled  to  our  attention,  and  will  indeed  be  foimd  vaefel 
^!^^         in  most  of  the  species  of  the  genus  before  us ;  as  wil 
jjontz-TtMi.  ^^  ^  many  cases,  the  lopez-root  (lopezia  Mexicafm)^ 
whidi  by  Graubius*  was  preferred  to  the  simarouba,  and 
which  seems  to  operate  at  least  as  much  by  tranquffiii- 
hig  the  irregular  or  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  by  any  astringent  power  it  may  possess.     The 
CaiyophyU    gcum  Urbanuniy  Linn.,  better  ktoown  by  die  officinal  name 
*»*^  of  caryophyllata  or  herb  bennet,  was  formerly  in  high 

repute  for  all  complaints  of  this  kind,  and  from  its  astrin- 
gent and  tonic  power  deserves  to  be  revived.     Its  taste 
is  aromatic  and  austere. 
Pom^grft-  The  punica  Granatumy  balaustine  or  pom^ranate  tree, 

is  still  continued  in  several  pharmacopoeias,  and  em- 
ployed in  practice  in  this  and  the  prece^ng  species,  both 
in  tiie  flower  and  bark :  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  a 
fevourite  medicine  with  Dr.  Mead,  who  prescribed  a  de- 
coction of  it  with  red  roses  and  cinnamon,  in  various 
diarrhoeas  proceeding  from  debility.  Cullenf  and 
Strandbergf  think  highly  of  it  It  is,  indeed,  a  pcrwer- 
ful  astringent,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  attention ;  but 
it  has  a  roughness  so  unpalatable  as  to  disqualify  ft  for 
genera]  use  in  this  respect,  though  it  makes  a  valuable 
material  in  injections  and  gargles  of  various  lands ;  and 
was  deservedly  recommended  by  Sydenham,  in  con- 
nexion with  port  wine,  as  a  fomentation  in  cases  of  pro- 
lapsed rectum  and  uterus.  Where  these  cannot  be  re- 
tained on  the  stomach,  alum  alone  may  oflen  be  had  re- 
course to  with  advantage;  and  Dr.  Cullen  expresses  his 
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siirprise  that  H  is  not  employed  more  frequently  cnr  mcfte  Onr.  Vill. 
freely.  His  dose  is  four  grains  at  first,  and  afterwards  ^^1^^' 
a  scruple  several  times  ard^.  serosa. 

Where  the  disease  is  of  very  long  standing,  we  often  ^*'***** 
gain  great  benefit  by  uniting  a  tonic  or  astringent  with  a  j;^^^^ 
diaphoretic,  thus  strengthening  the  bowels,  while  we  take  tmiaipBou 
off  irritation  by  exciting  a  transfer  of  action  on  the  skm.  ^JJ^[^ 
Upon  this  principle  Dr.  Fordyce  proceeded  idien  he 
prescribed  a  combination  of  tormentil  and  ipecacuan : 
and  the  sucoess  be  met  with  was  worthy  of  the  ingeuuiQr 
he  thus  displayed.    A  like  transfer  of  action  has  some-  Transfer  of 
times  been  attempted  by  issues  and  setons;  and  some 
writers,  as  Vialez  and  Hautesierck,  assert  that  they  have 
tried  them  with  success.    Hippocrates,  with  more  rea-  And  < 
son,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  emetics  *,  and  has  ^^ 
been  followed  by  Fontaine  and  other  practitioners ;  and 
Malvachini,  with  the  same  view,  recommended  diure- 
tics f.    Dr.  Lind:^  and  Dr.  Adair  $  have  recommended  Cakmine- 
the  native  carbonate,  of  zinc,  or  o£Eicinal  calamine  in  fine 
powder,  apparently  with  a  view  of  combining  an  absorb- 
tot  with  a  metallic  tonic :  and  they  speak  of  its  having 
been  employed  with  advantage. 

In  a  very  obstinate  case  that  fell  to  my  lot  a  few  years  Camphor 
ago,  in  which  the  patient,  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
four,  had,  for  ten  years,  never  passed  fewer  than  nine  or 
ten  watry  stools  a-day,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and 
often  accompanied  with  great  spasmodic  pain,  I  found 
the  disease  yield  in  a  few  weeks  to  camphor  mixture  and 
pills  of  the  resinous  gums,  after  that,  as  I  had  reason  to 
believe,  all  the  usual  routine  of  astringent  earths  and 
salts,  astringent  purgatives  and  narcotics,  had  been  tried 
and  spent  their  force  in  vain.  It  is  probable  tliat  in  some 
cases  of  this  kind  the  superacetate  of  lead,  in  doses  of  a  Superacetotr 
grain,  combined  with  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum,  ^"^^ 
might  prove  equally  useful. 

This  disease  is  also  occasionally  produced  by  drastic 
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GiK.viiL  purges^  as  elaterium;  and  is  often  critically  employed 
m^ii^  by  nature,  as  a  metastasis,  to  carry  oflF  dropsies  and  some 
serosa.         Other  remote  accumulation  of  fluids. 

Serous 
looseness. 

Sometimes  

occurs  by 
metastasis. 

SPECIES  VIL 


DIARRHCEA  TUBULARIS. 

THE  DEJECTIONS  CONSISTING  MORE  OR  LESS  OF  MEM- 
BRANE-LIKE TUBES,  WHITISH,  VISCOUS,  AND  INODOR- 
OUS. 


G*H.  VIH. 
SncVn. 

Never  lii- 
tlierto  ar- 
ranged or 
described. 


Exudation 
like  that 
discharged 
in  croup. 


OAen  mis-r 
taken  for 
anexfofia- 
tion  of 
mucous 
membrane. 


I  HAVE  never  hitherto  seen  this  species  arranged,  and  not 
often  described, but  it  occurs  frequently  in  practice;  and 
appears  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  vil** 
lous  membrane  of  the  larger  intestines,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, secrete  an  effusion  of  coagulating  fibrin,  fibrin 
mixed  with  albumen,  instead  of  secreting  mucus,  occasion- 
ally accompanied  with  some  degree  of  chronic  inflamina- 
tion.  It  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  exu- 
dation thrown  forth  from  the  trachea  in  croup,  but  is 
usually  discharged  in  longer,  firmer,  and  more  compact 
tubes.  There  is  commonly  a  considerable  sense  of  heat 
and  uneasiness  in  the  rectum;  and  upon  evacuations, 
the  sphincter,  partaking  of  the  irritability,  contracts  so 
forcibly,  that  the  feces  are  discharged  with  great  pain  and 
of  very  small  calibre. 

From  the  laminated  appearance  of  this  effusion,  it  has 
generally  been  mistaken  for  a  s^aration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines ;  with  which  it  seems  to  be 
confounded  by  Dr.  Simson,  of  Su  Andrews,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Essays  *;  but  the  exudation  has  no  vas- 
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ciikr  Mructure,  will  not  bear  extension)  and  loses  its  form  Onr.  vili. 
as  soon  as  handled.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  a  case  ^^^^* 
of  this  description  under  my  care,  in  a  lady  of  delicate  tubukris. 
habit,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  has  been  long  la-  ^^Jj^l^fc 
bouring  nnder  a  peculiar  irritabiliQr  of  the  rectum,  giving  Howdiflera 
rise  to  some  d^ree  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  a  for-  inustntcd. 
able  contracticm  of  the  sphincter  <m  evacnations.    She 
has  already  discharged  this  kindofefiiision  for  six  weeks, 
and  in  tubes  so  perfect,  as  at  first  to  have  excited  no 
small  alarm  in  the  attendants  who  noticed  it    It  is 
now,  in  some  degree,  on  the  decline  both  in  quantity 
and  tenacity. 

M.  Bauer,  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Hahn*,  gives  similar  ^^^^Z*" 
examples ;  and  a  like  case  is  described  l^  i^pindlar,  in  "^^^ 
which  the  secretion  was  worked  up  into  a  ^^  materia  alba, 
l<H^a,  compacta  ^  f  •    It  has  sometimes  assumed  the  exact 
shape  of  the  intestine,  as  though  it  had  cast  off  a  tunic  f. 

I  have  said,  that  the  discharge  in  this  spedes  proceeds  P^^^[^ 
chiefly  from  the  large  intestines :  and  I  have  seen  it  so  cases  from 
often  as  to  have  had  suffid^it  importunity  for  determine  ^^^|J^ 
'mg  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  part  of  the  canal  afiected. 
From  a  valuable  article,  however,  of  Dr.  Powell's,  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Transactions  $,  it  q>pears  at  times 
to  take  place  in  the  narrower  portion  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  as  high  up,  indeed,  as  the  duodenum ;  for  we  are 
told  that  it  was  accompanied  with  acute  pain  in  the  e[»- 
g^ric  region;  that  the  stomach  was  hi^y  irritable; 
and  that  it  was  followed  by  symptoms  of  jaxmdioe  or  ob- 
structed bile;  in  which  case  the  irritability  of  the  intes- 
tine was  most  probably  extended  by  continuous  sympathy 
to  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  choledochus  communis, 
which  had  become  spasmodically  closed. 

From  a  small  increase  in  the  pulse,  and  a  coating  on 
the  tongue,  there  seems  to  have  been  here  also  a  slight 
degree  of  inflammatory  action,  though  so  inconsiderable 
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duit  Dr.  P<nrell  questaons  whether  dieve  vas  «iy  what- 
ever;  but  add3,  which  my  own  experieooe  leads  me  most 
fally  to  confirm,  that  the  disease  is  certainly  not  ^'dis- 
posed to  assume  that  peculiar  irritative  quickness  of  pulse 
which  marks  enteritis*'' 

That  the  aSSedaesn  described  by  Dr.  Powell  belongs  ta 
the  present  species,  will  a|)pear  evident  fi*om  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  material  evacnated,  which  seemed  '<to  have 
finrmed  parts  ci  an  eKtoisive  adventitious  membnme  of 
no  great  tenacity  or  fimmess.  In  the  first  of  the  cases," 
he  adds,  '^  which  came  under  my  notice,  this  membrane 
was  passed  in  perfect  tubes,  some  of  them  full  half-a-yard 
in  length;  and  certainly  sufficient  in  quanti^  to  have 
lined  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  In  others  also^  the 
a^^regate  quantity  has  been  very  large,  and  it  has  eon^ 
tiaued  to  come  away  for  many  days,  but  it  has  been  hi 
thin  irregular  flakes,  of  not  more  than  two  inches  extent^  ' 
and  not,  asfiur  as  I  covdd  discover,  of  the  perfect  tabular 
fiana.'^  And  he  afterwards  compares  the  mcmbrsaous 
material  thus  excreted  to  that  '^feimed  m  the  traclhea, 
und^  croup;  but  the  symptoms,"  says  he,  ''are  there 
mere  violent  and  destructive  from  locally  of  situation.'' 

From  the  acute  d^ree  of  pain,  which  the  disease 
thus  Mtaated  produced,  and  must  necessarily  produce  kt 
the  smaller  mtestines,  as  also  firom  the  spasmodic  con* 
stricUon  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  the  common  syviptonia  of 
janndice,  the  passage  of  gall-stones  was  at  ftrst  sBspeo>ed» 
till  the  character  of  the  intestinal  discharge  spoke  ftr 
itself. 

From  a  like  efiiision  of  fibrin  in  the  uteras^  BhrnoKOp- 
bach  has  shown,  that  a  tunica  decidua  has  been  occa^ 
sionally  produced  throuj^  the  exdtemait  of  an  aqphro- 
disiac  passion  alonei  without  copuktioa  or  impreg- 
nation *;  and  Morgagni  has  given  examples  of  so  perfect 
a  formation  of  the  same  membrane  by  tiie  irritation  that 
takes  place  in  painful  menstruation  (paramenia  dtfflcilis), 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
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beknigii^  to  an  oTum  *•  So  corpora  lutea  have  been  On.  vui. 
formed,  and  their  cicatrices  occasionally  found,  in  the  jp^Sj^^ 
ovaries  of  virgins.  tubukrii. 

The  milder  preparations  of  mercury  employed  as  J^^jJ^J^ 
alterants  rather  than  aperients,  have  frequently  proved  Medical 
serviceable;   and  the  balsam  of  o^^aiba  still  more  so.  treatment. 
The  last  is  indeed  generally  useAil  in  a  chronic  inflam-  A**«^*^ 
mation  or  irritable  condition  of  the  secements  of  mucous  copaiba. 
membranes ;  and  in  the  disease  before  us,  where  I  have 
not  been  able  to  induce  the  patient  to  take  it  by  the 
mouth,  I  have  recommended  it  in  the  form  of  injections. 
In  one  case  in  which  I  prescribed  it  in  this  form,  three 
drachms  intermixed  wiUi  three  ounces  of  mucilage  of 
linseed,  being  thrown  up  three  times  a-day,  it  proved 
emiaetttly  tlsefol. 

Ck>mmon  emollient  injections,  moreover,  en:^layed  in  Copiwy 
wBmAi  Wger  quantities,  where  the  sphincter  will  allow  the  ^j^^^ 
pipe  to  pass  up,  jaflfofd  temporary  ease:  and  a  diluent  and 
aaodyoe  injecti<m  of  warm  water  and  laudanum  alone,  re- 
peated twice  a-day,  still  more  so.  For  the  water  is  a)>» 
sorbed  by  the  hot  villous  tunic  of  the  intettme  vay 
rapidly,  which  is  hereby  rendered  lax  and  flexiUe,  while 
the  musculfur  fibres  associate  in  the  change.  '*  I  hscve 
knovra,"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  <*  two  pounds  of  water  ab» 
doibed  from  the  rectum  in  the  space  dan  hour.''  In  the 
nean  while,  the  mercurial  preparations  just  adverted  to^ 
Mid  e^>ecially  the  bine  pill,  or  Plununer's,  which  is  still  ^^^ 
better  (the  piL  hydrarg.  submur.  comp.  of  die  London 
Collq^),  ^ould  be  taken  in  a  dose  of  four  or  fire  grains 
every  rof^:  and,  if  necessary^  the  bowels  be  kept  open 
by  two  draohms  of  sublimed  su^bor  daily. 

*  De  SecL  et  Caus.  Morb.  Ep.  xunA  If. 
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The  present,  like  the  two  preceding  species,  is  produced 
by  an  irritability  in  the  excretory  vessels  of  the  intestines, 
occasioning  an  increased  secretion.  But  in  each  of  these 
species  the  secretion  differs  considerably.  In  the  first,  it' 
is  dilute  and  serous:  in  the  second,  viscid  and  com* 
pounded  of  fibrin :  in  the  present,  serous  and  oompoond* 
ed  of  earth  of  lime. 

Almost  all  animals  are  possest  of  a  power  of  forming 
this  earth,  or  separating  it  from  the  blood,  for  we  do  not 
precisely  know  which,  for  various  important  purposes ; 
as  that  of  giving  firmness  to  the  bones,  or  induration  to 
the  shell.  It  is  hence  a  power  that  we  trace  in  animals 
of  all  classes  and  all  ages,  and  that  shows  itself  in  a 
state  of  health  or  disease  in  almost  all  organs.  Ataaag 
mankind  it  commences  and  grows  with  the  fcetas;  it 
accompanies  us  through  mature  life;  and  in  advanced 
years  not  only  continues  without  failure,  but  occasionally 
increases  with  the  failure  of  other  secretions,  so  as  to 
convert  the  blood  vessels,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into 
bony  canals.  It  enters,  as  a  constituent  part,  into  the 
saliva,  setdes  in  the  form  of  tartar  around  the  necks  of 
the  teeth,  and  is  found  in  nodules,  or  masses,  on  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  It  lays,  therefore, 
a  foundation  for  many  diseases,  and  in  the  next  genus 
but  one,  that  of  enterolithus,  will  be  seen  to  exist 
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occasionally  in  the  form  of  large  balls  in  difierent  parts  Gnr.  vill. 
ofthedimentary  canal.  g^^"- 

There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  tracing  the  sonrce  gypsata. 
of  the  gypseous  or  limy  material,  which  forms  the  pecu-  ^22|^J^ 
liar  character  of  the  disease  before  us.     In  general,  when  it,  combU 
this  is  secreted  into  the  intestinal  tube  in  superfluity,  it  natioM  in 
unites  itself  with  some  glutinous  animal  matter,  assumes  tima^tube. 
soUdi^,  and  augments  by  a  deposit  of  fresh  concentric  in  the  pro- 
layers.     In  gypseous  diarrhoea,   however,  from  some  S^^*^|J* 
cause  or  other,  no  such  tendency  to  a  combination  uncombiiied. 
exists ;  and  the  earthy  particles  are  diffused  loosely  and 
8^>arat)ely  through  the  fluid  with  which  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

The  disease,  however,  h&s  never  hitherto,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with,^entered  into  the  arrangement  of  any 
nosologist;  and  for  its  description  I  am  chiefly  indebted 
to  a  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Baillie,  communicated  to  the 
London  College,  and  published  in  its  Transactions*. 
"  The  evacuation,"  says  he,  **  consists  of  a  matter  resem-  P^**^ 
bling  in  it^  appearance  a  mixture  of  water  and  lime,  BtiUie. 
which  is  generally  very  ftt>thy  on  its  sur&ce.  When  the 
disease  is  violent,  the  discharges  are  co{hous  and  very 
numerous,  of  a  pale  colour  and  sour  smell,  and  the  fit>th 
looks  like  yeast.  When  it  changes  to  a  milder  form,  the 
evacuations  are  still  more  or  less  pale,  but  of  the  con- 
sistence of  pudding,  and  do  not  occur  oftener  than  two 
or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  appetite  is 
often  good,  but  sometimes  defective.  The  countenance 
thin  and  sallow^  but  not  much  emaciated.  The  pulse 
varies  but  little  6rcm  the  standard  of  health,  but  is  rather 
disposed  to  acceleration.  The  tongue  is  generally  covered 
wiUi  a  white  fiir  of  moderate  thickness:  the  urine  of  a 
somewhat  deeper  hue  than  natural,  generally  dear,  oc- 
casionally turbid.  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  dis- 
covers nothing  unnatural.  The  bowels  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
tended with  wind,  but  there  is  no  tumour  or  sense  of  pain 
upon  pressure." 
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The  disease  occurs  most  cominonly  in  persons  who 
have  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  warm  climate, 
or  who  have  suffered  from  affections  of  the  liver :  but  it 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  persons  who  have  never  left 
England,  or  been  conscious  of  any  hepatic  complaint. 
It  takes  place  more  commonly  in  men  than  in  women^ 
though  chiefly  so,  perhaps,  because  men  endure  the 
evils  of  hot  dimates  more  frequently  than  women. 

Sometimes,  there  will  be  a  state  of  amendment  indi- 
cating a  cure.  The  motions  become  figured  and  of  a 
darker  hue,  but  rarely  of  the  deep  colour  of  health.^ 
This  improvement,  however,  is  mostly  of  only  a  Aatt 
duration,  and  the  patient  soon  relapses  into  the  habit  of 
frothy  dejections.  Those  who  are  afflicted  oRmi  live  for 
several  years,  but  the  disease  continues  with  the  dianges 
just  noticed ;  and  they  hardly  ever  fully  recover.  The 
mind,  as  in  other  diseases  of  irritable  temparaments, 
seems  to  exercise  some  influence;  &r  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated,  or  the  exacerbations  appear  more  frequently, 
under  the  embarrassments  of  business,  or  the  agitations 
of  anxiety.  Repeated  returns  of  the  complaint  at  length 
wear  out  the  constitution,  and  the  patient  sinks  from 
corporeal  exhaustion. 

The  influ^ice  of  medicine  Dr.  Baillie  estimates  as  very 
inconsiderable,  and  rarely  permanent  HfJf  a  grain  of 
calomel,  three  grains  of  pilulae  hydrargyri,  or  a  few  of 
the  hydrargyrum  cum  cretd,  taken  every  night  or  second 
njght,  have  occasionally  produced  some  advantage,  by 
stimulating  the  liver  to  a  better  and  more  plentifiil  se- 
cretion of  bile,  without  impairing  the  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution :  and  bitters,  as  cascariUa,  or  cusparia,  combined 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  have  also  occasionally  had 
their  use,  by  renderlog  the  motions  more  solid  and  less 
frequent,  and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  oonsdtutioii. 
But  the  benefit  is  too  often  merdy  temporary,  and  can- 
not be  depended  upon. 

It  is  in  truth  a  chronic  malady  evidently  dependent 
upon  a  broken  or  very  infirm  state  of  the  digestive 
organs;  for  th^  symptoms  enumerated  show  sufficiently 
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an  impaired  secretioQ  of  bik,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  great  Qm.  VJlh 
debiGty  in  the  general  action  dT  the  stomach,  and  the  ^^^ggf^ 
secretion  of  gastric  juice ;  for  to  this  we  are  chiefly  to  mntiu 
ascribe  the  perpetual  ascidity  and  flatulence,  the  frothy  ^^^ 
appearance,  and  sour  smell  of  the  evacuations,  the  abdo-  tnatiamu 
minal  distention,  and  perhaps  the  secretion  of  lime,  by 
which  the  disease  is  characteristically  distinguished.   We 
call  it  a  secretion  of  lime,  because  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  so ;  but  I  have  promised  Dr.  Baillie,  who 
has  just  seen  this  sheet  while  passing  through  the  press, 
to  add,  that  its  calcareous  character  has  pot  yet  been 
put  to  any  chemical  test. 
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Cholera  has,  by  several  late  and  present  writers  of  dis- 
tinction, been  regarded  as  a  mere  species  of  some  other 
genus,  as  diarrhgba,  which  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
Dr.  Young ;  or  as  a  mere  variety  of  some  particular  spe- 
cies, as  vomitusj  which  is  the  place  it  holds  in  Dr.  Parr's 
nosology.  It  is  not  always,  however,  accompanied  with 
a  diarrhoea  ;  and,  even  where  it  is  so,  the  constant  ten- 
dency it  evinces  to  an  extensive  chain  of  spasmodic  ac- 
tions, gives  a  striking  character  to  the  disease,  and  justi- 
fies its  being  arranged  and  treated  of  as  a  distinct  genus. 
From  vomitus,  it  is  still  more  widely  discrepant. 

The  term  cholera  is  of  ancient  use,  for  we  trace  it 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  Celsus  derives  it  fi*om 
xoxij  and  pe«,  literally  hile-fux^  and  Trallian  from  xoxi^ 
and  fivi^  literally  intestinal^fbix^  as  though  the  matter 
discharged  from  the  alimentary  canal  were  excemed  by 
the  intestines  rather  than  by  the  liver.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  all  its  species  we  shall  have  to  contemplate 
the  liver  as  morbidly  affected  from  the  commencemoity 
and  the  bile  as  some  way  or  other  damaged  in  its  secre- 
tion, yet  not  always  by  too  rapid  and  copious  a  flow,  to 
which  the  disease  has  been  generally  referred.  This, 
indeed,  will  be  found  ordinarily  to  take  place  in  the  first 
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of  the  three  foUo whig  species ;  but,  m  the  second,  it  ap-    G«k.  IX. 
pears  to  be  injured  by  suppression  rather  than  by  excess ;  Vomitbg 
and  in  the  third,  by  a  change  in  its  natural  qualities,  i^  fwi  pwv* 
indeed,  much  of  the  fluid  discharged  in  this  species  be  '°^' 
not,  as  suspected  by  Trallian,  in  some  instances,  secerned 
by  the  excretories  of  the  intestines.     Under  either  deri- 
vation, however,  the  term  is  not  incorrect;  for  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  the  liver  uniformly  co-operate  in  the 
morbid  action,  and  the  fluid  discharged  is  the  result  of 
such  concurrence. 

Some  writers  formerly,  and  many  in  the  present  day,  ^T**^***^ 
have  expressed  this  disease  by  the  pleonastic  term  of  periy»  c^ 
cholera  morbus,  pretending  that  cholera,  of  itself  im-  ^|^T 
ports  ar^er  as  well  as  the  disease  before  us,  and  that  mor^ 
bus  is  added  to  distinguish  between  the  two.     I  am  not 
aware  that  the  word  cholera  has  ever  been  employed  in 
a  mental  sense  by  any  Greek  writer,  though  several  of 
its  co-derivatives  have  been.    It  stands  alone  in  Celsus 
and  Galen ;  and  if.  a  distinctive  adjunct  were  not  neces- 
sary in  their  days  it  must  be  wholly  superfluous  in  ours. 
The  following  are  the  species  that  seem  clearly  to  belong    - 
to  this  genus : 

1.  CHOLERA  BILIOSA.  BILIOUS   CHOLERA. 

2, —  FLATULENTA.        WIND   CHOLERA. 

S.   SFASMOniCA.         SPASMODIC  CHOLERA. 


SPECIES  I. 

CHOLERA  BILIOSA. 

3SiliOtt$  4(^olftil. 

THE  VOMITING  AND  PURGING  FREQUENT  AND  COPIOUS, 
WITH  A  REDUNDANCY  OF  BILE. 

This  species  is  both  sporadic  and  epidemic  Under  the    ^"•'?* 
firstform  it  is  usuidly  of  slighter  and  shorter  duration ;       "^ 


(^  IX.  and  its  common  causes  are  sapersdnmcbmt  and  perhaps 
CkSxi  <^^  (^ »  suppressed  perspiratioD,  pardcularly  by  ccdd 
^Lmu  or  damp  applied  to  the  feet,  as  in  standing  long  an  a 
•bolera.  moist  soil  in  foggy  weather;  cold  drinks,  especially  whoi 
Both  apon-  the  body  is  consideraUy  heated  by  exercise;  cold,  indi*- 
^1^^  gestible  fruits,  as  nnrq>e  apples  or  pears,  cnaunben^me*- 
^ffliif^  1<^^  mushrooms;  drastic  purges  taken  in  excess;  and 
vnder  the  in  one  instance  an  excessiye  dose  of  emetic  tartar*;  a 
fiiitiiu)d&    giidden  fright,  and  particularly  from  thnnderf ;  or  any 

other  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  sensorial  power. 
Ommm.  Xhe  causes  are,  therefore,  many  of  them  the  same  as 

those  that  product  several  of  die  yedesofdiarrhceaand 
j^^^  oolic;  pardculariy  colica  cibaria^  or  smint.  Sydenham, 
Bt.  indeed,  observes,  that  the  qrmptoms  of  the  iMt  and  of 

diolera  are  alik^  and  the  cure  the  same ;  yet  adds  that 
the  diseases  are  of  a  di£Eerent  kind.  In  eflBsct,  the  kst  is 
peculiarly  distinguiAed  by  its  wandering  or  nnt?ersid 
qpastieiQr;  and  hence  becomes  a  Sir  more  dangerous, 
because  a  &r  more  genenJ^  affection. 
^^^^  The  epidemic  form  of  die  disease  shows  itself  com- 
chief  aeucm.  pKXily  at  the  dose  of  summer,  or  die  beginning  of  ai»- 
tumn — Sydenham  says,  as  certainly  as  the  4>pttnrance  of 
swallows  in  the  q)ring,  or  cuckoos  about  the  dog^laya 
moS^Cd^  One  pf  die  immediate  effects  of  the  calorific  rays  of  the 
sun  is  to  stimulate  the  liver  to  an  excessive  secr^on  of 
bile ;  hence  the  alimentary  canal  is  overloaded  with  it^ 
and  perhaps  the  blood  impregnated;  whfle  die  liver  itself 
is  delnlitated  by  undue  exertion.  And  hence  again,  die 
greater  vidence  of  this  complaint  and  its  accompaniment 
with  peculiar  symptoms  in  hot  climates,  as  we  shall  have 
occarion  to  observe  presently.  In  addidcm  to  this  canse, 
however,  which  cfperAtes  direcdy  upon  die  body,  there 
is  anodier  which  operates  indirecdv  upon  the  body,  and 
direcdy  upon  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  is  the  ascent  of 
an  nnbeslthy  effluvium  from  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  veoetable  substances  that  form  die  fece  of 


*  Hemid  Diuert.  de  Oholert  Morbo,  Rkk  1740. 
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swan^  marshes^  and  other  moist  groonds ;  which  pre-    On*,  ix. 
dispose  the  body  to  the  acticm  of  this  and  other  diseases  q^^  ^' 
as  well :  unless  it  be  conceived  that  the  particular  epide-  biiiosa. 
my  results  from  a  particular  combination  of  the  decom-  ^^^ 
posing  elements,  ao  as  to  produce  a  choleric  miasm,  as,  whether  • 
under  another  combination,  they  produce  a  febrile  miasm ;  choleric  •» 
a  subject  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  it  relates  to  the  briie  miasm! 
third  species  of  chdera. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore^  that  this  dis-  Often  se- 
ease  should,  in  nnttiy  instances,  prove  peculiarly  seyere.  ^^^^laL*' 
Its  symptoms,  indeed,  are  often  dreadfully  violent  and  General 
Tapidly  fiital,  as  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Sydenham's  de-  J^?^?!, 
scripdon  which  is  as  follows :  Vehement  vomitings,  and  Sydenbun. 
difficult  and  painful  dejections  of  ill-conditioned  fluids ; 
agony,  and  infiamauition  of  the  intestines  and  abdomen, 
cardialgia,  thirst,  a  qntdi  poise,  ofien  small  and  unequal, 
heat  and  anxie^,  nausea  and  coUiqnative  sweat,  spasms 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  fiiinting,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  sjrmptoms  of  etjual  danger,  which  terrify 
the  t^^^tandcrs,  and  kiH  the  patientln  twenty-fotir  hours*. 

Celsus,  who  has  entered  with  more -minuteness  than  t»  Nature  of 
common  to  him  into  the  diagao&tics  of  this  species,  ex-  ^f^^ 
plains,  more  fully  than  Sjrdenham  has  done,  the  exact  described  by 
natore  and  appearance  of  the  ill-conditioned  discharges  ^^^'^ 
to  which  the  latter  refers.     '^  Bilis  supra  infraque  erum- 
pit,  primAm  aquee  mmilis,  deinde  ut  in  e&  reoens  caro 
lota  esse  videatur,  interdum  atba,  nonnunquam  n^ra,  vel 
varia'^f.     '^  The  bile  bursts  forth  both  upwards  and 
downwards;  ait  first  like  water,  afterwards  as  though  fresh 
flesh  had  been  washed  in  it;  sometimes  white,  sometiknes 
black,  of  vari^ated."     And  be  adds,  accordantly  with 
%denham,  ^^  quibus  concorrentibus,  non  minim  est,  d 
subito  qms  moriatur."  ^*  All  these  qrmptoms  associating 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  patient  should  die 

suddeniy^it* 

As  the  genend  commotion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  Mescal 

ticatment* 

*  Sect  IT.  Chap.  a.    As  aUo  Epist  de  Morb.  Epitao.  1675—1680. 
t  IMidiL  LiU  ir.  tet.  u.  |  Loco  citat. 
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to  be  refeiYed  in  this  species  to  a  superabandance  of  iiile 
thrown  into  it,  and  probably  possessing  a  peculiar  acri- 
mony, our  first  ol:gect  in  attempting  a  cure  should  be, 
not  to  excite  an  additional  flow  by  stimulants  of  any  kin<i,' 
and  especially  by  violent  purgatives  and  emetics,  but  to 
dilute  and  wash  it  out  of  the  stomach  and  intestmes  by 
a  free  exhibition  of  mild  demulcent  fluids,  as  well  in- 
jected by  the  anus  as  given  by  the  mouth.  And  when 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  spasmodic  action  of  what- 
ever parts  are  sfkcted  may  be  advantageously  attacked 
with  opiates.  This  was  Syddiham's  practice,  and  it  can- 
not well  be  improved  upon. 

Those  diluents  and  demulcents  are  to  be  pr^rred 
which  agree  best  with  the  stomach,  and  sit  easiest  and 
longest  upon  it  Celsus  recommends  a  free  use  oi  witor 
not  quite  cold,  but  only  just  deprived  of  its  chill;  ^  aqna^ 
neque  ea  ipsa  frigida,  sed  potius  egelida,  danda  est"*. 
Lienard,  half  a  century  before  the  time  of*  Sydenham, 
gave  it  cold  and  fresh  from  the  fountain,  and,  as  he  as* 
sures  us,  with  great  successf.  And  Cleghom  has  re- 
commended the  same  practice  even  in  hot  climates  in  our 
own  times.  Dr.  Dou^as  was  peculiarly  attached  to  toast 
and  water,  which  he  made  vidth  oat4iread  boiled  in  the 
water ;  the  bread  so  thoroughly  toasted,  that  the  decoc- 
tion was  as  brown  as  coffee.  This  has  a  slight  astringen- 
cy  and  a  little  mucilage,  and  may  be  a  useful  diluent; 
Dr.  Douglas  declares  that  he  never  knew  it  r^ected  la 
any  case  of  cholera.  Infiision  of  spear-mint  proves,  also, 
a  good  anti-emetic,  but  it  should  be  made  with  leaves 
fi^h  fix>m  the  garden.  Sydenham  prescribed  weak  chick*- 
en-broth  for  the  same  purpose,  and  implied  it  by  injec- 
tion to  the  rectum,  as  well  as  Uf  the  stomach.  Linseed- 
tea  or  barley-water,  with  a  little  gum-acada  dissolved  in 
ft,  may  answer  as  well.  As  soon  as  the  alimentary  canal 
is  thus  cleared  of  acrimonious  matter,  and  the  sickness 
subsides,  opium,  with  or  without  relaxants,  should  be  ad- 


*  Loco  supra-chat. 

t  Disiert  Ergo  Cholerae  Morbo  Frigidai  Potui  ?    Fwif,  1686. 
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ministered  in  repeated  doses  to  subdue  Ae  spasmodic  ao-    Gbv.  ix, 
don.     Sydenham  employed  it  alone,  and  in  his  favourite  c^q'^^' 
form  of  liquid  laudanum,  varying  the  dose  hom  twelve  UHosa. 
to  twenty  drops  in  mint-water.    Dr.  Fordyce,  with  still  ^^ 
more  judgement,  united  it  with  small  doses  of  andmo-  ^^^  ^^ 
nials,  and  thus  increased  its  relasiant  power.  moniais. 

But  if  the  onset  of  the  disease  be  very  violent,  and  ^^^  . 
the  pulse  and  the  general  health  sink  ri^Hdly,  opium  ^mthe 
must  be  given,  and  Very  freely,  from  the  commencement*  *"^ 
Qiolera  is  in  all  cases  a  very  acute  disease,  and  of  short 
duration.    I  have  already  observed  that  it  has  destroyed- 
in  twenty^four  hours;   these  cases^  however,  are  rare. 
The  syn^>toms  generally  abate  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  and  the  patient  recovers  rapidly.     If  there  be,  any  ^*nn  and 
considerable  d^ree  of  weakness  on  the  decline  of  the  ****^***"^ 
disease,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
warm  and  bitter  tonics,  of  which  calumbo  will  be  found 
one  of  the  best 


SPECIES  II. 
CHOLERA  FLATULENTA. 

TOE  VOMITING  AND  PURGING  KABE,  OR  ABSENT;  GREAT 
AND  OPPRESSIVE  FLATULENCE  ;  RETCHING  ;  FLATU- 
LENT DEJECTIONS   AND  ERUCTATATIONS. 

This  spedes  I  have  continued  from  Hippocrates,  who    ^^-  ^• 
dfloominates  it,  from  the  absence  of  liquid  discharges,  ^^^  ^^^ 
ch<d^ra  (npyij  as  Sydenham,  by  translating  the  Greds.  n^  of 
term,  has  done,  cholera  sicca  *.  crJteMmd 

In  this  species,  the  bile,  instead  of  being  excessive  in  Sydenham. 
its  flow,  is  obstructed  or  diminished  in  its  quantity,  and 

*  SeoC  IV.  Cap.  u. 
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p^haps  secreted  with  too  low  instead  ^  ta9  high  a 
de^pree  of  pungemr^.  The  lifer  is  evidendy  tpr^  and 
enfeebled;  and  as  flatulency  i^  always  a  sign  of  debility, 
we  h$ve  a  fuU  ptooi  that  the  eioiEadi  and  intestinal 
canal  are  in  the  ;uiin6  state.  We  have  bere^  therefor^ 
diolera grafted  upon  a  dysfiepcic  habit;  and  as  in  dys- 
p^sy  some  quantity  of  air  is  let  loose  firom  most  foods, 
whether  solid  or  ]iqui<^  and  an  immense  portion  from 
many  kind%  we  are  i^  no  loss  to  account  for  the  flatu- 
lency. The  absence  of  evacuations  is  partly  from  spas- 
modic constriction,  and  partly  from  a  want  of  wholesome 
bile,  and  the  retching  does  not  pass  into  vomiting,  be- 
cause the  diaphragm,  op  whose  expulsive  co-operation 
the  action  of  vomiting  chiefly  depends^  fora^  a  Uak  in 
the  entastic  chain,  as  is  obvious  from  the  increased  an- 
xiety of  the  prsBCordia. 

When  cholera,  therefore^. is  an  ^idemic  nu^dy^  it 
will  show*  itself  under  this  form  in  persons  of  «(  highly 
dyspeptic  idios}mcrasy9  still  more  generally  than  when 
it  appears  as  a  sporadic  disease.  But  the  form  is  not  a 
common  one:  and  hence  in  the  epidemic  cholera  of 
1669,  Sydenham  declares  that  he  met  with  not  more 
than  a  single  instance  of  it :  <*  unicum,''  says  he,  ^dun- 
taxat  exemplum  me  vidisse  memiai  ineunte  hujus  anni 
autumno"^.  And  on  this  account  lir.  Cullen  has  re- 
jected the  species  altogether;  as  others  have  transferred 
it  to  the  genus  Colica.  fiut  as  the  disease  does  exist, 
though  it  does  not  occur  often,  and  as  the  distinguished 
symptoms  of  anxiety  and  spasms  of  the  ei^iemities, 
whicli  peculiarly  draw  the  Ime  between  chol^tt  ^nd  colic^ 
are  equally  present  in  this  and  the  other  species,  we  can- 
notdi^in  them  without  donfusion*  H^y  areprodooed 
by  the  same  occasional  causeS)  as  surfek^  cold  dradss 
vpoa  a  heated  body,  cold  vegetaUes,  as  melons^  inadi^ 
ble  fimgusses  mistaken  ^r  esculent  mushrooms^  poi- 
sonous animal  and  mineral  substames;  fhey  all  take 
place  sporadically,  and  all  are  at  times  epidemic  Wonns 


Sect,iv.Gi|^n. 
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liftte  also  prored  an  occasional  caase  of  die  cKseese    Onr.nt. 
under  one  or  other  of  these  forms;  and  sometfanes  ol^fl^' 
gout    In  very  irritable  habits,  indeed^  h  has  been  pro*-  Sctoieota. 
dnoed  by  suddenly  drying  iq>  a  chronic  issue ;  and  in  a  ]^  ^^ 
few  instances  by  terror  or  some  other  violent  emotion  of 
the  nund. 

The  cure  should  be  CKMonenoed  with  warm  cadiartics  <^a»<>ve 
ahme,  or  intermixed  widi  opium,  as  the  oompoond  tino- 
tnre  of  rhubarb^  or  of  aloes.  Usqndxingb,  or  the  tino- 
tnre  of  capsicum,  has  often  also  he&i  found  useful :  and 
when  the  paroxysm  is  removed,  die  restorative  plan 
dioald  be  pursued  whidi  has  been  already  recommend- 
ed for  ^^Bpepsy* 


SPECIES  III. 
CHOLERA  SPASMODICA. 

THB  OEnCTlONS  WATIY  ;  INBVnCTUAL  EBTCHlMCW,  dn 

voMinKos  OF  A  wHtnsii  iLum ;  spasmi  succtssivs 

AND  VIOLBMT,  OVTEH  SXTENDIlta  TO   WEKi  OBOAK| 

6BSAT  i»8Min>£]rclr  Ai»  FBoSTftATitm  or  svumota^ 

TffiCBX  is  no  spedes  of  disease  Am  has  ^sthtUt  yeaM  GmIX. 
attracted m<M*e,perimp0  none  so miM^,atteiitioii,boaiflte  ^'^^^^ 
home  and  in  the  east,  as  the  &tal  cholera  we  atie  now 
shout  to  e<niBider. 

We  dare  not  say  tfaait  it  is  aa  epidemy  of  modem  ori^  How  &r  at» 
^  sfaioe  it  is  disl&iedy  described  by  Bontiuft,  and  h  ^^  ^ 
supposed  by  some  writatiB^  tfaoi^  without  soAcient  an-  origin. 
diority,  to  be  glanced  at  by  seve^  Greek  physicians, 
and  even  by  Cdbus.    But  we  mayf  at  least,  affirm,  dtat 
it  has  of  late  years  aasumed  an  aoltvi^foftali^,  and  ex- 
tent of  range,  that  it  does  not  seem,  from  aHy  histdty  ' 
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Okh,  IX.  that  has  descended  to  us,  to  have  possessed  in  eariier 
Q^^^^  times ;  and  that  cannot  be  contemplated  without  hoiror  : 
SpasmodBct.  on  which  account  it  has  been  compared  by  Mr.  Orton  to 
^121^^  the  sweating  sidmess,  and  various  other  pestilences, 
that,  with  great  fury  and  mortality,  have  ravaged  the 
world  in  former  periods  *. 
Whether  Some  of  the  cases  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Sydenham  in 

y^^lJ^.  the  first  species  of  cholera,  and  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  were  so  rapidly  fatal  that  this  distinguished  pa- 
thologist has  also  been  conceived  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  present  species,  and  to  have  induded  it  under 
them.  But  his  description  does  not  seem  to  warrant 
or  by  Cul^  any  such  conclusion.  Dr.  CuUen,  in  like  manner,  upon 
>«•  a  cursory  view,  might  i^pear  to  have  had  his  eye  direct- 

ed to  it ;  for  he  has  loosely  copied  Sydenham's  remark 
diat  cholera  is  sometimes  so  severe  in  its  symptoms  as  to 
Tbedeicrip-  destroy  life  in  twenty-four  hours.     But  on  a  more  atten* 
h^di^not  ^^^  survey,  it  will  be  perfectiy  dear,  that  Dr.  CuUen 
apply  to  it:    does  uot  even,  under  tiiis  character,  refer  to  the  species 
before  us;  for  he  considers  an  increased  secretion  and 
discharge  of  common  or  yellow  bile  as  a  symptom  be- 
longing to  every  species  of  the  genus ;  and  contends 
that  those  cases  which  have  not  this  remark  are  samples 
of  diarrhoea,  or  some  other  disorder,  but  do  not  apper^ 
nor  his        tain  to  cholera.    His  mode  of  treatment,  moreover, 
^^^2^t.     shows  evidentiy  that  he  regarded  it  in  no  spedes  as  a 
serious  complaint ;  for  he  prescribes  nothing  more  for 
its  cure  tiian  <<  a  plentiful  exhibition  of  mild  diluents,** 
without  evacuant  medicines  of  any  kind,  which  <<  are  not 
only,**  says  he,  <<  superfluous  but  commonly  hurtful." 
To  which  he  he  adds,  <<  that  when  the  redundant  bile 
appears  to  be  sufficientiy  washed  out,  and  even  before 
that,  if  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal 
become  very  violent,  and  are  communicated  in  a  consi- 
derable d^pree  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bo4y,  or  ^ere  a 
dangerous  dd>ility  seems  to  be  induced,  the  irritation  is 

'     •  Sft^y   on  I3tm  Epidenoic  Cktkn  of  India,   pasdsv  9   Tola.  Syo. 
Madxia,ieao. 
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to  be  immediately  obviated  by  opiates,  in  snflBciemly  Gsh.IX. 
large  do6es,  but  in  small  bulk,  and  given  either  by  the  q|^^^^ 
mouth  or  by  glyster"*.  SpMmodkt. 

Sauvages  seems  to  have  regarded  cholera  in  all  its  ^JJ^Jj^ 
species  as  a  less  momentous  disease  than  even  Cullen;  Not  noticed 
for  though  he  professes  to  follow  Sydenham  altogether  ^^"^^ 
in  the  mode  of  treatment,  he  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
Sydenham's  remark,  that  its  symptoms  are  sometimes  so 
violent  as  to  destroy  life  in  twenty-four  hours.     He  has 
given,  indeed,  from  Dellon,  a  species  which  he  calls  cho- 
lera Indica^  but  which  differs  very  materially  from  the 
present,  in  being  distinguished  by  delirium,  a  strong 
though  unequal  pulse,  and  a  free  flow  of  urine,  both  red 
and  white,  yet  always  limpid;  as  though  the  complaint 
were  accompanied  with  a  cauma  or  inflammatory  fever. 
Yet  in  the  curative  process  he,  advises  to  abstain  from 
bleeding,  and  to  administer  only  the  mUder  purgatives. 

It  is  to  India,  then,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  Founa 
striking,  if  not  the  only,  fprm  of  this  species  of  cholera;  ^^  ^" 
and  our  information  must  be  derived  from  those  who,  in 
modem  times,  have  incidentally  noticed  it  as  travellers, 
or  professedly  written  upon,  it  as  practitioners.  And 
from  the  last  quarter  we  have  lately  received  so  exten- 
sive a  mass  of  communication,  much  of  it  of  very  great 
importance,  that  we  are  no  longer  in  any  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  how  much  so- 
ever we  may  still  be  of  its  remote  cause. 

Among  those  who  have  distinctly  noticed  it,  though  By  whom 
in  a  cursory  way,  are  Sonnerat  and  Bartolomeo :  tibe  ^^  "^ 
fiifi(,  of  whom  tells  us  that  it  is  called  by  the  natives 
mordeztpn^  a  term  which,  accordipg  to  Bartolomeo,  Son- 
nerat has  traiis&)rmed,  rather  than  translated,  into  mort 
dechieri;  but  which  I  am  more .  disposed  to  think  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  mordekie   or  mordechie 

{KLidj^  the.very  name  by  which  Dellon  says  the  natives  YThy  oOled 

denominated  it,  and  which  significantly  imports  <<the  Mortde 

Cbien. 


»  Firtt  Lines,  Book  m.  Sect.  m.  Chap.  x. 


Gsir.lX.    dead^low:"  according  to  Gdms,  actio  ntferens  mor^ 
(5^        t^i  «^<J  hence  tynonjrmous  with    ic  csjij^  "  m^"  '«- 
^J^^bT*  pentina,'*  or  ^^x^r  csjyo  "  mors  violenta.*' 
cboleia.  By  the  naihe  of  mart  de  Men,  however,  in  what  way 

soever  derived,  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Curtis,  most  ge- 
nerally known  in  the  present  day,  and  particularly  at. 
Madras ;  and  under  this  name,  therefore,  he  h»s  de- 
scribed it 

To  diis  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  ear- 
liest histories  of  the  disease  that  within  the  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  have  reached  our  own  country ;    and 
which,  added  to  Dr.  Girdlestone's  statement,  h^pn  first 
of  all  to  draw  the  attention  of  British  practitioners  to  its 
truly  formidable  character.      Since  which  time,  and 
especially  withm  the  last  three  years,  the  accounts  have, 
been  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pay  that  atten- 
Cf^^^^f^  ^    tion  to  all  of  them  which  they  deserve.    The  firiendship 
infbnnatioM    of  Sir  James  M^Grigor,  who  has  kindly  given  me  an 
vTSe  ttT*  *"^^^^^  to  all  the  documents,  both  printed  and  manu- 
thor.  script,  which  firom  time  to  time  have  been  received  at  the 

Army  Medical  Board,  has  put  me  into  possession  of  such 
of  them  as  I  have  required :  but  in  the  ensuing  sketch  I 
have  chiefly  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  to  whose  bold  but  judicious  practice 
the  hospitals  of  the  east  are  principally  indebted  for  the 
means  of  combating  this  feariful  enemy  with  success.  Dr. 
Heyne,  Mr.  Ortbn,  and  especially  die  comprehensive 
reports  of  the  Medical  Boards  at  Bengal  and  Bombay. 
I  have  also  felt  greatly  indebted  to  a  very  valuable  letter 
from  Mr.  Corbyn  of  the  Bengal  Establishment  to'iny 
learned  and  disUnguished  firiend  Sir  Gilbert  Blanct  Bart, 
inserted  m  the  Tranisactions  of  the  Medico-Chirur^cal 
Society,  which  detaOs  at  fiill  length  the  history  of  the 
cholera  as  it  appeared  in  and  devastated  the  provinces 
under  the  Bengal  government,  during  the  years  1817 
md  1818. 
By  whom  ^-  Curtis,  whose  history  was  published  in   ISOTy 

n«»«d  spu-  r^nrded  it,  at  that  time,  as^  new  disease;  and,  finding 
lera. 
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nomun^for  it  in  ibe  nosological  daasifiearioasi  prqxited»    Qm.  ix. 
from  its  leading  symptoms,  to  call  it  spasmodic  chousea  ;  ^^w^^ 
and  as  a  better  name  cannot  he  invented,  it  is  thus  de*  Spanodki. 
nominated  in  the  preset  work.    From  the  absence  of  chd!wl!*** 
yellow  bile,  and  perhaps  of  bile  of  any  kind,  by  which  Name  jurtU 
the  disorder  is  peculiarly  distinguished,  some  of  the  wri^  ^^ 
ten  in  India  have  ob^ted  to  the  term  cholera,  as  con- 
ceiving that  such  a  t^rm  necessarily  imports  a  redundan- 
cy of  this  fluid,  and  that,  too,  of  its  natural  colour,  and 
other  qualities ;  yet,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show  that  there  is  no  such  necessity  whatever  imposed 
on  the  term,  but  merely  ^n  understanding  that  the  bile 
is  morbidly  affected  in  its  secretion,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality  of  any  kind,  there  is  no  reason  for  changing  the 
term  on  this  groond*    Nor  are  there  always  spasms  in 
9nj  part  of  the  body ;  for  the  disease,  at  least  as  it  haa 
of  late  shown  itself,  in  some  cases  destroys  instanta- 
neously, and  before  it  has  assumed  its  regular  character ; 
Init  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  mth  a  single  in- 
stance of  its  having  run  on  for  twelve  hours  without, 
haying  developed  this  essential  symptom.    It  appears, 
nevertheless,  to  have  raged  with  much  greater  and  more 
sudden  fatality  in  18X7  and  I8I89  than  when  Mr.  Curtis 
vrote,  and  it  ia^  highly  probable  that  at  that  period  there 
WB8  no  case  in  which  spasms  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Curtis  informs  us^  that  soon  a|ier  th^  attack  <<  the  l>ettriptioii 
spssms  began  to  affect  the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  abdo-  ^^^ 
QieB,  and  thorax,  and  lastly  passed  (o  those  of  the  arms 
hands,  and  fingers :  but  I  never,  s^ys  h^  ^p  or  after- 
waids  saw  those  of  the  neck,  &ce,  or  back  ^t|dl  i^ffiacted^ 
The  rapidity  wi|li  whi^  these  spasiiii^  succeeded  the  at- 
tack, imd  their  severity,  especially  as  affecting  the  mm* 
dea  of  the  thorax  and  abdom^,  denoted  in  general  the 
degree  of  danger  in  the  case.  The  aff^tion  is  a  fixed 
cnuup  in  die  belly  of  the  muscle,  which  U  gathered  intQ 
ahard  kpot  with  excruciating  pain.  In  a  miniite  or  two 
this  relaxes ;  is  again  renewed,  or  tl^e  a&ction  paivies  to 
^^ken  I  leaving  the  miserable  sufferer  }m^  m  interval. 
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Gxy.  IX.    of  ease ;  and  lastly  it  passes  from  one  set  to  another, 
aXJ"*    leaving  the  former  free." 

Spasroodica.       This  aocoimt  is  supported  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  vahi- 
c£^^     able  «  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates."  Yet, 
Proof  of      ^  A  proof  that  the  eastern  cholera  has  of  late  assumed  a 
greater  se-    severer  a^d  more  &tal  character,  not  only  in  the  Bengal 
erattimet!'  presideticy,  but  in  that  of  Bombay,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  subsequent  cramps  regarded  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  no  doubt  justly  so,  as  indicative  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  danger,  have  since,  as  vrill  appear  in  the 
sequel,  been  hailed  as  less  ominous  than  many  of  the 
symptoms  with  which    the   disease  now  occasionally 
opens ;  and  contemplated  as  a  reaction  of  the  system, 
struggling  against  tlie  first  shock;  proving  that  h  has 
not  been  totally  and  instantaneously  exhausted  of  senso* 
rial  power,  as  a  Leyden  phial  is  exhausted  of  its  dectri- 
city  by  the  discharge  of  the  brass  rod  when  applied  to  it. 
C^olcri  of        The  later  and  more  &tal  ravage  I  am  now  referring 
to,  commenced  its  attack  in  August  1817,  at  Jisssore^ 
about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Calcutta ; 
and  spreading  from  viUage  to  village,  reached  Calcutta 
early  in  September,  having  destroyed  thousands  of  inha- 
bitants in  its  course.     From  Calcutta  it  extended  to  Be* 
har,  depopulating  many  large  cities,  and  compiling  the 
residents  to  flee  for  safety  to  other  spots.    Benares,  Al- 
lahabad,   Gbruckpore,    Lucknow,    Cawnpore,    Delhi, 
Agra,  Muttra,  Meerat,  and  Barcilly,  all  suffered  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  pestilence  not  diffusing  itself  at  once,  but 
travelling  by  a  chain  of  posts,  and  attacking  a  second 
district  after  it  had  ravaged  a  first. 
SpwMti^  At  length  it  reached  the  grand  army,  «id  spread 

"  "^  tiirottgh  its  different  divisions  at  Mundelldi,  Jubbulpore, 
and  Sauger,  marchmg  in  terrible  array  over  theDeocan. 
At  Hussingabad  its  havoc  -Wks  dreadfhl  for  several  dq^; 
when  taking  a  course  along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah 
it  alighted  at  Tannah.  Having  visited  the  famous  cities 
of  Aurungabad  and  Ahmednugger,  it  spread  to*  Poonab, 
and,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  to  Planwdi,  where  it 
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ramified  north  and  south,  crossed  Salsette,  and  arrived  Obk.  ix. 
at  Bombay  in  the  second  week  of  September  1818,  a  q^^^^^' 
twelvemonth  after  its  appearance  at  Calcutta.  spasmodica. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  west  of  the  Peninsula,  ^C^*' 
the  epidemy  was  making  a  like  progress  to  the  east  and  Spreads 
south,  progressively  extending  over  the  whole   Coro-  eastward, 
mandel  coast :  whence  it  was  reported  to  have  spread, 
and  a  report  that  aft;erwards  proved  to  be  but  too  true,  to 
Ceylon ;  to  the  pure  air  and  temperate  climate  of  Siam ; 
to  Malacca ;  and,  across  the  struts  of  Sunda,  to  China; 
since  which  time  it  has  reached  the  Mauritius ;  and  made  *?.**>«  Mau- 
its  appearance  on  board  vessels  both  in  harbour  and  at 
sea. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  new  kind  of  pestilence  are 
admirably  furnished  for  the  period  before  us,  by  Mr. 
Whyte,  assistant-surgeon  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
army,  whose  description  I  shall  copy,  premising  that, 
while  in  the  centre  division  the  spasms  preceded  the  vo- 
miting and  purging,  in  the  others  they  generally  came  on 
after  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms. 

The  disease,  says  Mr.  Whyte,  commonly  begins  with  Description 
a  watery  purging,  unattended  with  griping  or  any  pain.  ^  by  "" 
At  an  interval  of,  generally,  from  half  an  hour  to  five  or  Whyte. 
six  hours,  and  sometimes  without  any  interval,  the  pa- 
tient vomits  a  white  fluid  uncombined  in  any  instance 
with  bile,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  every 
quarter.     The  spasms,  in  the  division  of  the  army  from 
which  this  description  is  drawn,  made  their  attack  at  no 
determinate  period  of  the  disease,  but  in  general  not  for 
many  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  vomiting 
and  purging.     There  was  soon  great  debility  and  sink- 
uig  of  the  pulse ;  the  extremities  became  cold ;  the  eyes 
sunk  in  their  sockets ;  the  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata 
were  injected  with  red  blood,  over  which,  if  the  disease 
advanced,  a  film  was  formed ;  the  features  expressed  the 
deepest  anguish ;  and  the  eyelids  were  either  wholly  or 
half  closed.     The  patient  invariably  complained  of  great  ^ 
heat  at  the  stomach,  and  called  incessantly   for   cold 
drink,  although  warned  of  the  danger  attending  its  use. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Tlie  tenesmus  now  became  violent,  while  nothing  was 
discharged  but  the  fluid  just  noticed,  and  a  substance 
like  the  coagulated  white  of  an  egg.  The  uneasiness 
and  jactitation  were  so  great,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  an  opportunity  could  be  gotten  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  which  by  this  time  was  not  always  perceptible, 
although  it  was  generally  so  till  the  spasms  came  onu 
These  were  always  of  the  rigid  kind,  attacking  first  the 
toes  and  legs,  and  then  extending  to  the  thighs,  chest, 
and  arms.  When  they  reached  the  chest  the  breathing 
became  so  difficult,  and  the  sense  of  suffi^cation  so  ex- 
treme, that  the  diaphragm  most  probably  associated  in 
the  spasmodic  action. 

The  most  unfavourable  and  dangerous  signs  in  the  or- 
dinary progress  of  the  disease  were,  a  coldness  of  the 
surface,  extending  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  sto- 
mach. The  skin,  under  the  nails,  became  incurvated ; 
the  tongue  was  icy-cold ;  an  universal  colliquative  sweat 
broke  forth,  with  a  shrivelling  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet :  the  spasms  gradually  declining  as 
these  symptoms  increased.  In  general  all  pain  and 
spasm  lefl  the  patient  before  death ;  and  even  when  the 
heart  could  not  be  felt  to  beat,  he  expressed  himself  easy, 
and  said  he  was  better.  Sometimes  however  he  was,  at 
this  period,  in  the  greatest  agony,  rolling  himself  on  the 
ground,  groaning,  and  even  bellowing  most  piceously : 
signs  chiefly  occurring  in  patients  who  lingered  three  or 
four  days  before  death  came  to  their  relief. 

The  following  appearances  are  worthy  of  notice  on 
dissection :  an  enormous  distention  of  the  stomach-  and 
bowels,  not  from  air,  but  a  gelatinous  substance ;  little 
sanguineous  turgescence  on  the  surface  of  the  organs^ 
but  an  absence  of  the  moisture  and  glossy  character  of 
health;  the  liver  much  enlarged  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  its  vessels,  and,  on  one  part  of  its 
convex  surface,  a  considerable  extravasation  of  blood ; 
the  gall-Uadder  filled  with  bile,  and  projecting  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  liver;  the  bile  of  a  very  dark  colour.  Mid 
the  gall-ducts  pervious.  The  contents  of  die  small  intes- 
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fines  were  dark -coloured,  apparently  from  an  admixture    ^»'  IX. 
of  bile :  the  contents  of  the  large  intestines  resembled  cholera 
the  white   albuminous  matter  that  was  discharged  be-  spasmodic*, 
fore  death.    The  urinary  bladder  was  quite  empty  and  ch^tti. 
wholly  shrunk  into  the  pelvis :  the  kidneys  apparently 
diminished :  the  lungs  so  much  collapsed  as  hardly  to 
fill  one  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest :  no  fluid  in  the 
pericardium.     Of  the  heart  itself,  or  the  brain,  we  have 
no  account. 

Such  were  the  appearances  in  the  body  of  a  Sepoy.  Slightly 
fn  the  European  subject,  they  were  the  same,  with  the  Burope«n«, 
two  following  exceptions :  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  distended  with  wind,  instead  of  with  gelatinous 
duid,  and  hence  collapsed  upon  puncturing  them :  the 
veins  on  the  outer  surface  of  both,  as  well  of  the  me- 
socolon, were  turgid  with  blood. 

The  disease  proved  every  where  more  fatal  to  natives 
than  to  Europeans:  and  among  the  former  no  blood 
could,  in  numerous  instances,  be  drawn  from  the  arm 
however  urgent  the  symptoms. 

The  Bombay  accounts  differ  in  only  a  few  particulars :  Disease  as 
the  spasms  were  sometimes  clonic  or  agitatory,  instead  of  !„  Bombay, 
being  entastic  or  rigid,      "  In  a  large  proportion,'*  says 
Mr.  Orton,  "  there  is  no  appearance  of  spasm  in  any  part 
of  the  system.     In  manv  there  is  no  purging ;  in  some, 
no  vomiting ;  and,  in  others,  neither  of  these  symptoms.  ^^^** 
I  have  already  observed,  that  these  last  were  by  fiir  the  with  almoit 
most  dangerous  cases,  and  that  the  patients  died  under  '^^' 
them,  often  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  nervous  power  appear- 
ing to   be  exhausted  almost  instantaneously,  like  the 
electric  fluid  from  a  Leyden  jar.     Mr.  M^Cabe,  Depot- 
Surgeon,  at  Poonamallee,"  says  the  same  author,  "  in- 
forms me,  that  he  has  found  the  cases  which  to  common 
observation  might  appear  the  most  desperate  (those  which 
were  attended  with  spasms  and  retchings  of  extreme  vio- 
lence), actually  amongst  the  most  Uactable  :  a  truly  va-  Violent 
luable  remark,  which  my  own  experience  fully  confirms.  ^Twmpa- 
Dr,  Burrell  saved  eiirhty-eight  out  of  ninety  of  his  later  »tiTdyft- 

JTo  Tourtble, 
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Q  TT¥ 

Owkra        ^^^  descnptdon  of  them,  he  says,  "  that  the  retching  was 
msmodica.    constant,  and  the  spasms  so  violent  as  to  require  six  men 
^5J[J^     to  hold  the  patient  on  his  cot"     On  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident  than  the  intractable  and  &tal 
natmre  of  those  cases  in  which  the  pulse,  instead  of  rising, 
sinks  at  once ;  in  which  there  are  no  spasms,  and  scarce- 
ly any  vomiting  or  purging ;  and  in  which  not  only  the 
excretion  of  bile,  but  of  all  the  secretibos,  appears  to  be 
entirely  suspended  f. 
In  slighter         jn  a  few  cases,  there  was  even  an  overflow  of  yellow 
Sm^^T^  bile  itself,  making  an  approach  to  our  first  species:  but 
low  liU  in     these  were  uniformly  of  the  slightest  kind.    "  The  bile," 
says  Mr.  Orton,  *<  appears  in  excess  only  in  the  milder 
cases" J.     And  to  the  same  effect  Mr.  Curtis:  "  The 
cases  which  appeared  after  this  were  all  of  a  difierent 
nature,  much  less  severe,  and  none  turned  out  fiital. 
They  were  all  of  them  combined  with  bilious  accumulate 
tions"§. 
Ii3d«ifcua^      The  rapid  or  sudden  fatality  of  the  disease,  in  its  se- 
ity.  verest  onsets,  is  very  singular.    Even  Sonnerat  affirms^ 

.  ^^  that  the  patient  was  frequently  carried  off  in  twenty* 
four  hours."  But,  in  the  later  epidemy  of  1817  and  1818, 
this  term  was  wonderfully  abridged.  ^^  In  the  second^ 
and  very  fatal  visitation,"  says  Mr.  Orton,  **  of  the  epi- 
demic experienced  by  Brigadier  General  Pritzler's  force, 
I  am  informed  that  vomiting,  purging,  and  i^asms  w^re 
very  frequently,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  absent; 
all  the  powers  of  the  system  failing  at  once,  and  death 
commonly  ensuing  in  three  or  four  hours  from  the  at- 
tack" ||.  Several  instances  were  heard  of  at  Hoobly,  and 
other  places,  of  natives  being  struck  with  the  disease 
whilst  walking  in  the  open  air :  and,  who,  having  fiillen 
down,  retched  a  little,  complained  of  vertigo,  deafness, 
and  blindness,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.   Mr.  Oor- 

•  BombQy  Report,  p.  68—80. 

f  Essay  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  p.  29.  |  Id.  p.  71. 

§  Diseases  of  India,  p.  66.  |)  Essay  on  the  Epidemic  CholeK%  p.  41. 
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don  gives  a  history  of  many  cases  of  this  kind.  At  Bel-  Gik.  IX. 
lary,  a  tailor  was  attacked  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  qj^^^^^^' 
cholera,  and  instantly  expired,  with  his  work  in  his  hands,  spannofict* 
and  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  he  was  sitting*.  c^S^niu^ 

The  dissections  in  this  presidency  seem  to  have  shown  Appear- 
even  a  more  extensive  range  of  visceral  effusion,  con-  J?*^^  ?«  . 
gestion,  and  extravasation  than  those  in  BengaL     Not  a  Bombay. 
single  thoracic  or  abdominal  organ  was  to  be  traced  un- 
mariced  by  vascular  rupture,  or  turgescence  of  black 
blood,  or  unstampt  with  some  other  morbid  appearance ; 
the  stomach  and  liver,  however,  were  chiefly  afiected, 
and  the  urinary  bladder  was  always  shrivelledf.     The 
blood,  when  drawn  from  the  arm,  was  found  to  coagu- 
kte  very  loosely,  and  sometimes  not  at  eXl%:  and  the  ar- 
terial and  venous  blood  were  of  a  like  purple  hue.  . 
'    Of  the  dreadful  spread  and  havoc  of  this  cruel  Asiatic  ^f^^.**^ 
scourge,  we  may  form  some  idea,  from  the  r^)ort  to  the 
Medical  Board  at  Bombay,  by  George  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  se- 
cretary.    The  population  in  this  district  alone  is  calcu- 
lated at  from  200,000  to  220,000 ;  the  total  number  of 
asceitained  cases  amounted  to  15,945  :  giving  a  propor- 
tion of  seven  and  a-half  per  cent.     Of  these  cases  1294  ^^"Jf  ^ 
sick  had  been  without  receiving  medicine,  or  medical  aid ;  nefit  from 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  these  every  indivi-  ™«*cal  aid- 
dual  perished.      Mr.  Ogilvy,  indeed,  expressly  asserts, 
that  it  was  not  ascertained  that  any  case  had  recovered 
in  which  medicine  had  not  been  administered :  while   it 
is  gratifying  to  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  among 
those  who  had  received  the  advantages  of  the  judicious 
and  active  plan  concurrently  pursued,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  was  reduced  to  6 .6  per  cent. ;  an  sJarming  mor- 
tality still,  but  a  marvellous  improvement  upon  the  na- 
tural course  of  the  disease.   In  other  parts  of  India,  in- 
deed, the  deaths,  under  the  same  plan  of  treatment, 
seem  to  have  been  still  fewer :  for  Dr.  Burrell,  surgeon 
to  the  sixty-fifth  regiment,  at  Seroor,  out  of  sixty  cases, 

•  Bomlwy  Reporta,  p.  82.  f  RcporU  of  Dr.  BurreU  and  Mr.  Whjrtc. 

1^  Orton's  Essay,  p.  69. 
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makes  a  return  of  only  four  deaths ;  and  Mr.  Craw  on 
the  same  station,  asserts,  that,  on  an  early  application  for 
relief,  the  disease,  in  his  opinion,  ^^  is  not  fatal  in  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  cases." 

The  curative  plan,  pursued  with  so  much  success, 
consisted  in  bleeding,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient;  calomel  in  free  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains  in  a  dose;  with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium, 
repeated,  if  necessary,  every  four,  three,  and  in  some 
cases  every  two  hours,  till  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
abated :  to  these  were  added  a  liberal  use  of  the  most 
dijBbsible  stimuli,  as  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  ammonia, 
camphor,  hot  arrack  and  water,  mixed  with  spices  and 
sugar,  camphor^mixture,  essential  oil  of  peppermint,  the 
hot-bath,  stimulant  embrocations;  and  sometimes  the 
antiinonial  powder  in  doses  of  five  grains  given  in  con- 
junction with  the  calomel. 

We  are  informed  of  a  fortunate  blunder  in  one  in- 
stance, capable  of  being  laid  hold  of  and  applied  with 
great  practical  advantages.  "  By  mistake,  twenty  gtaiiis 
of  calomel  and  sixty  minims  of  laudanum  were  givea 
at  an  interval  of  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  patient 
was  inclined  to  sleep ;  nothing  more  was  done ;  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
life." 

Many  of  the  cases  proved  successful  without  the  use 
of  the  lancet :  but,  fi*om  a  return  of  Dr.  Burrell,  the 
hazard  of  omitting  it,  whenever  blood  could  be  made 
to  flow,  seems  rather  unjustifiable :  for  according  to  this 
return,  out  of  a  hundred  patients  eighty-eight  were  bled, 
and  twelve  not;  of  the  former,  two  died,  being  one  to 
forty-four;  of  the  latter,  eight,  being  two*thirds,  or  nearly 
thirty  to  forty-four.  The  &ct  appears  to  be  that  scarcely 
any  case  occurs  without  an  alarming  congestion  in  one 
or  more  of  the  larger  organs ;  and  hence  it  is  highly 
hazardous  to'd^)end  upon  stimulants  alone,  and  to  boast 
of  their  power  to  subdue  the  disease  without  active  eva- 
cuants  in  the  beginning  of  the  curative  process,  as  Hufe- 
land,  and  other  writers  on  the  continent,  appear  to  have 
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done,  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  real  nature    Okn.  ix. 
of  the  disease  formerly*,   if,  indeed,  it  be  this  species  ch^"* 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  describe,  of  which  there  spwrnodica. 
is  great  reason  to  doubt:  and  as  Dr.  Rankeen  of  the  ^^^"^ 
Bengal  station  has  recommended  still   more  recently,  and  large 
wIk)  treats  calomel  with  as  much  contempt  as  the  lancet,  do«e«  of 
and  depends  exclusively,  from  the  first,  upon  large  doses  **  *^* 
of  opium,  and  highly  pungent  and  diffusible  stimulants f. 

Of  the  remote  cause  of  this  extraordinary  malady  we  ^^^^^^  ^ 
know  nothing.     That  it  is  an  epidemy,  and  of  a  most  epidemy 
malignant  character,  is  unquestionable;  but  whether de-  w«>n»<»^n- 
pendent  upon  an  intemperament  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
uix>n  specific  contagion,  is  by  no  means   ascertained. 
The  first  was  the  most  obvious  mode  of  accounting  for 
it,  and  that  which  was  earliest  adopted ;  but  by  many 
practitioners  it  has  been  rejected,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons.    The  disease  instead  of  spreading  firom  a  centre  Intemperm- 
to  a  circumference,  or  following  the  course  of  the  wind,  atmotphere 
or  of  the  sun,  or  obeying  any  other  meteorological  power,  objected  to. 
marched  by  a  chain  of  posts,  often  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  kinds  of  atmospherical  influence,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate track  of  human  intercourse.     "  It  prevailed," 
observes  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Corbyn's  letter,  **  to  a  degree  equally  violent  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year :  in  regard  to  temperature,  from  40  or  50 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  to  90  or  100;  in  regard  to  moisture, 
during  the   continuance  of  almost  incessant  rain  for 
months,   to   that  dry  state  of  the   atmosphere  which 
scarcely  leaves  a  vestige  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of 
Ae  earth."     To  which  I  may  add,  that  it*  often  fought 
its  way  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  most  powerful  monsoons, 
and  left  untouched  various  districts  that  bordered  on  its 
career,  and  whose  less  salubrious  features  seemed  to 
invite  an  acquaintance  with  it     It  appeared  also  and 
vanished  in  all  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  in  all  states 
of  atmospheric  electricity:  and  at  sea  as  well  as  at  land. 

*  N.  Annalen.  i.  404.    Gazette  Salutairede  Bouillon,  1787. 
t  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur.  Journ,  Jan.  1823,  and  compare  with  Dr.  Robson'f 
Hiitory,  id.  Oct.  1888,  p.  607. 
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Gin.  IX.  Mr.  Corbyn,  indeed,  gives  an  account  of  its  having  made 
Chderl^^'  ^^  attack  upon  the  Lascars  of  an  Indiaman,  in  iCs 
spasmodicd^  passage  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia 
cC^*^     1814;  and  that  too  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the 

weather  was  intensely  cold*. 
Whether  It  has,  hcnce,  by  many  pathologists  been  supposed  to 

•pedficconK  ^^^®  ^^^  propagated  by  a  specific  contagion;  and  in 
tagion.  support  of  such  opinion  they  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  it  appeared  in  no  town  or  district  where  a  direct 
communication  had  not  been  maintained  with  some 
Objections  place  in  which  it  was  prevalent.  In  this  endeavour, 
i>oiitioD."^  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  successfuL 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  suddenness  of  its  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  with  the  laws  of  contagion,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  a  subject  we  ^all 
have  occasion  to  examine  at  large,  when  treating  of  fevers. 
Mr.  Allardyce,  surgeon  to  his  Majest/s  thirty-fourth, 
informs  us,  that  in  this  regiment  the  disease  i4>peared  on 
the  twenty-first  of  September,  and  conmiitted  dreadful 
ravages  before  night  On  the  twenty-fifth  it  abated  re^ 
markably,  and  in  three  days  more  entirely  vanishedf. 
In  like  manner,  the  severe  attack  which  was  experiaioed 
by  the  Bengal  and  Madras  troops  at  Nagpore,  occurred 
at  the  end  of  May  1818.  On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  rains 
appeared  with  great  violence,  when  the  epidemy  abated, 
and  immediately  afterwards  ceased.  Neither  is  the  idea 
of  a  contagious  propagation  reconcileable  with  the  escape 
of  the  great  body  of  persons  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  disease,  considering  that,  from  its  not  being  appre- 
hended tp  be  contagious,  no  means,  as  is  usual  in  other 
cases,  were  employed  to  avoid  the  infection* 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  described  by  Mr.  Al- 
lardyce, did  not  diflFer  materially  from  that  in  Nagpore. 
The  disease  made  its  attkck  in  close  and  sultry  weather, 
and  vanished  after  thunder-storms  and  heavy  rains. 
]3iut  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  these  phaenomena; 
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since  it  seems  to  have  shown  itself  quite  as  frequently  and    Gen.  ix. 
ibtally  after  a  long  succession  of  rain;  and,  a§  already  ch^J["' 
observed,  sometimes  in  very  cold  and  dry  weather.  The  spasmocficft. 
remote  cause,  therefore,  of  this  mysterious  scourge  re-  ^^^i^^ 
mains  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  and  affords  further  proof, 
if  indeed  proof  were  wanting,  of  our  general  inacqnaint- 
ance  with  the  nature  and  economy  of  epidemics. 
•    Dr*  Rankeen,  who  was  with  the  army  on  the  Beniral  ^°  K"**^.*" 
Station  in  1818,  has  ascribed  it,  since  the  first  edition  of  of  ctuset. 
this  work,  to  the  conjoint  operation  of  sudden  changes 
of  weather,  humid  soil,  and  damp  atmosphere,  in  con- 
nexion, more  especially,  with  a  diet  of  rice  or  other  grain, 
vitiated  by  the  wet  of  the  season  *.    But  we  have  already 
traced  its  existence  in  cold  and  dry,  as  well  as  in  swampy 
quarters,  and  have  seen  it  yield  to  sudden  changes  of 
weaker,  instead  of  being  introduced  by  them :  while  the 
grain  and  other  food  of  such  wet  seasons  is  usually  the 
prbduct  of  the  year  before,  which  may  have  been  pecu- 
liarly dry  and  healthy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  plague,  there  is  ho  epidemy  ^^"J^ 
on  record  that  seems  to  have  been  so  strikingly  marked  tion; 
by  violence  and  irregularity  of  action,  and  especially  by 
a  rapid  exhaustion  of  living  power ;  the  patient,  as  we 
have  seen,  often  expiring  within  twelve  hours  from  the 
attack,  and  sometimes  sooner. 

The  first  characteristic  feature  that  occurs  to  us  on  a 
review  of  the  disease,  is  the  total  absence  of  the  bile  from 
the  whole  range  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  every  case, 
while  this  fluid  was  as  generally  found  in  abundance  in 
the  gall-bladder :  and,  perhaps,  the  next  is,  the  turgid, 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  ruptured  state  of  the  liver 
from  the  quanti^  of  blood  with  which  it  was  distended. 
The  general  battery  of  symptoms  appears,  therefore,  to  and  dcduo- 
have  been  opened  by  a  ^asmodic  constriction  of  the  ^^"'* 
bile-ducts ;  for  without  such  an  obstruction,  we  cannot 
account  for  an  exclusion  of  all  bile  from  the  intestines. 
From  this  point,  as  from  a  centre,  the  spasmodic  action 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jouro.  Jai  Jli83, 
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seems  to  have  spread  in  every  direction,  and  under  a 
clonic  or  entasUc  form  to  have  seized  upon  almost  every 
organ :  preying  with  greater-  violence  according  to  the 
greater  degree  of  debility,  and  hence,  perhaps,  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  system  ;  into  whicli  law  we  are  to  resolve  it, 
that  the  natives,  supported  by  a  less  rich  and  nutritive 
diet  than  Europeans,  suffered  more  severely,  and  died 
more  frequendy.  The  stomach  and  intestines,  generally 
speaking,  first  participated  in  the  spasm  of  the  bile- 
canals,  and  hence  the  griping  pains,  the  nausea,  and  vio- 
lent commotions  which  spread  from  the  one  to  the  other* 
In  all  cases  of  nausea,  from  whatever  cause,  we  see 
the  brain  and  the  surface  of  the  body  peculiarly  dimi- 
nished in  their  energy,  whence  the  skin,  to  the  remotest 
extremities,  collapses  beneath  a  deadly  chill,  and  the 
heart  sinks  with  insupportable  languor.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  sickness,  the  nausea  subsides,  and  the  general 
organization  recovers  its  balance,  or  it  terminates  in  full 
vomiting,  which  excites  an  universal  re-action.  And 
where  any  such  re-action  occurred  in  the  disease  before 
us,  it  was  hailed  as  a  favourable  change ;  and  hence,  the 
wisdom  of  the  stimulant  plan,  so  frequently  had  recourse 
to  by  the  medical  sta£P  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
revulsion.  But  where  this  was  not  accomplished,  the 
living  power,  feebly  recruited  from  its  fountain  from  the 
first,  or  not  recruited  at  all,  became  exhausted  in  every 
organ  apace,  the  strength  failed,  and  hope  gave  way  to 
despair.  While  the  general  mass  of  blood,  thrown  back 
by  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  surface  upon 
the  deeper  and  larger  organs,  produced  effusion,  con- 
gestion, and  extravasation,  wherever  they  yielded  most 
readily;  and  hence  chiefly  in  the  liver,  which  in  hot 
countries  is  almost  always  in  a  debilitated  state.  In 
the  midst  of  these  accumulated  evils,  the  spastic  dia- 
thesis, instead  of  being  subdued  or  even  checked,  be- 
came, by  the  veiy  resistance  it  met  with,  more  forcible 
and  aggravated.  Every  organ  successively  or  simul- 
taneously submitted  to  its  torturing  cramp;  the  heart 
was  fixed  and  inApable  of  prc^)elling  the  blood  through 
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the  arteries,  the  muscles  of  respiration  were  incapable  Gen.  ix, 
of  expansion,  the  lungs  were  collapsed,  and  suffi>cation  q^^^J^^^' 
was  threatened  every  moment.  nHumodica. 

None  of  the  natural  secretions  took  place ;  the  blad-^  ^lE^  ^  ' 
der  was  shrivelled  and  empty;  the  bile,  while  in  the 
gall-bladder,  became  discoloured  and  dark;  there  was 
no  fluid,  or  only  a  morbid  fluid,  in  the  pericardium,  and 
the  intestines  were  no  longer  lubricated  with  the  refresh* 
ing  moisture  of  health.  *  But  while  these  secretions  were 
put  a  stop  to,  others  took  place  in  difierent  organs  from 
the  mortal  struggle  of  those  organs  themselves,  and 
chiefly  where  the  struggle  was  severest.  And  hence  those 
morbid  fluids,  and  other  materials,  exhibitipg  almost 
every  degree  of  consistence,  which  were  found  in  tlie  in- 
testinal canal,  and  often  ejected  by  the  mouth  and  anus; 
varying  from,  the  nature  of  chyle,  thrown  back,  perhaps, 
•  by  a  retrograde  spasmodic  action  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
to  the  nature  of  that  mucous  and  unctuous  matter  which 
the  intestines  are  sometimes  capable  of  forming  even 
under  other  circumstances,  and  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat  when  we  enter  upon  the  genus  ente- 
BoiiTi^us,  or  intestinal  concretions* 

I  have  said  that  the  living  power  during  the  whole  of  Sensorial 
this  melancholy  contest  seems  to  have  been  recruited  toea'dhT 
very  feebly  from  its  fountain,   or  not  recruited  at  all.  ohtrgedin 
Tlie  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  island  of  tithoutany 
Ceylon,  where  the  disease  raged  with  even  more  violence  recruit; 
than  on  the  Indian  continent;  and  the  patient  very  fre- 
quently expired  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  &om  its  at- 
tack.   A  dissectipn  of  those  who  perished  thus  early  in 
this  quarter  has  put  us  into  possession  of  some  interest- 
ing facts,  varying  in  a  few  particulars  from  those  that 
occurred  on  postK)bit  examinations  in  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, add  which  wiU,  I  trust,  uphold  me  in  making  this 
remark.     The  brain  was  in  these  cases  chiefly  the  con^ 
.  gested  organ,  the  liver  sometimes  appearmg  to  have  no 
congestion  whatever ;  and  hence  the  inactivity  produced 
in  the  brain  by  the  nauseating  state  of  the  stomach 
must  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  oppression.  Con- 
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sentaneous  herewith,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Davy,  that  m 
some  of  the  cabes  which  he  dissected  in  this  r^ion,  there 
was  a  flaccidity  of  all  the  muscular  parts,  as  in  animds 
killed  by  electricity  or  hunted  to  death.  There  was  also 
a  tenderness  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  while  antecedently 
to  death,  as  in  many  of  the  Bombay  cases,  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
and  no  instance  of  a  bufiy  coat  on  the  blood  that  was 
drawn ;  which  in  reality  was  so  loose  and  uncoagulable, 
that  when  venesection  was  necessary,  the  vessels  were 
opened  with  the  greatest  caution  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
straining the  blood  afterwards. 

In  all  these  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
supply  of  the  living  power  from  the  brain  was  spent  pro* 
fusely,  and  soon  altogether  exhausted:  in  some  instances, 
indeed,  nearly  momentaneously ;  like  the  eflects  pro* 
duced  upon  die  animal  frame  by  a  stroke  of  lightning 
a  violent  blow  on  the  stomach,  or  any  other  accident 
that  occasions  instant  death  by  a  total  and  immediate 
discharge  of  the  vital  energy. 

In  other  cases,  the  oppression  on  the  bram,  produced 
by  congestion,  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  conflict 
before  the  living  power  had  completely  failed,  and  while 
it  was  still  acting  with  irregular  accumulation  in  various 
organs;  for,  in  these,  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and 
even  of  the  face  and  lower  jaw,  were  observed  to  move  in 
a  convulsive  manner,  and  sometimes  to  be  drawn  into 
tremulous  knots,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  minutes  after 
death  had  closed  the  scene.  So  the  heart  of  the  traitor, 
when  extirpated  afi^r  he  has  been  beheaded,  from  a  like 
accumulation  of  sensorial  power,  has  been  seen  to  palpi- 
tate, and  even  to  leap  up  for  several  times  in  succession 
aft;er  its  removal  from  the  pericardium. 

Commonly,  however,  the  living  principle  seems  to 
have  been  exhausted  more  generally  and  progressively; 
and  the  muscles,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  organs,  freed 
from  the  tetanic  power  that  at  first  constringed  them,  to. 
have  been  gradually  relaxed  and  flaccid:  and  hence,  that 
comparative  absence  of  pain  that  occurred  so  frequently 
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a  short  time  before  deatb,  with  the  flow  of  a  cold  sweat  Gm.  IX. 
over  the  sur&oe  of  the  body,  and  of  bile  mto  the  smaller  (^^^^^' 
intestines*  msmodict. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow  i^  and  explain  the  ^^j^J^^ 
different  symptoms  of  this  complicated  disease,  many  of 
which  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  incongruous  with  each 
other,  and  of  difficult  reconciliation*  And  we  may  hence 
see  how  well  calculated  the  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by 
the  different  medical  boards  was  to  meet  them,  and  may 
trace  the  ground  of  its  success.  The  grand  objects  be-  General  co- 
fore  them  were :  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  living  power;  tentionT 
to  counteract  the  spastic  action  so  common  to  the  irri-  uuiyzed. 
table  diathesis  of  hot  countries ;  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  congestion  in  the  vital  organs ;  and  to  restore 
the  natural  secretions  of  the  system*  The  great  danger 
of  congestion  was  guarded  against  by  bleeding ;  spasm 
and  irritability  were  opposed  by  powerful  narcotics; 
and  the  full  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  were  admi- 
rably calculated  to  act  upon  the  secements,  and  restore 
them  to  their  proper  fonctions,  and  especially  when 
united,  as  was  occasionally  the  case,  and,  perhaps,  al- 
wajTS  ought  to  have  been,  with  andmonials.  All  this  was 
sometimes  accomplished  rapidly,  and  the  disease  ceased 
in  a  few  hours.  But  if  from  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  it  could  not  be  accomplished  at 
all,  such  violence  could  not  long  be  resisted ;  and  the 
patient  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  utmost  in  two  or  three 
days,  fell  a  prey  to  its  fiiry. 

We  may  also  be  enabled  to  see,  from  the  general  his-  The  diseue 
tory  before  us,  why  the  present  species  of  cholera,  or  geverehT 
that  accompanied  with  general  spasmodic  contractions,  hot  than  in 
should  occur  more  severely  in  the  hotter  climates  of  JJ^^cli- 
India,  or  indeed  of  any   torrid  region,   than  in  the  mate^ 
more  temperate  ones  of  Europe,     Cholera  is  peculiarly 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  spastic  action :  but  hot 
climates  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  excite  a  general 
spastic  diathesis,  and  to  develope  this  diathesb  in  some 
d^ee  or  other  in  all  diseases ;  whence,  more  especially. 
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the  frequency  of  tetanus  upon  slight  wounds  of  the  ex- 
tremities, or  an  exposure  of  them  to  sudden  chiHs:  and 
hence^  from  the  co-operation  of  thes^  two  causes,  the 
graft  of  a  spastic  disease  upon  a  spastic  temperament,  the 
effect  must  be  of  a  highly  multiplied  t^ravation.  .  It  is 
well  known  however,  that  this  spastic  temperament, 
though  common  to  such  climates,  is  by  no  means  equally 
common  to  every  inhabitant :  and  hence  again  we  see  a 
predisposing  cause  existing  in  some  cases^  which  dpes  not 
exist  in  others,  and  are  able  to  trace  out  something  of 
the  reason  why  the  epidemy  should  not  have  been  able 
to  fasten  upon  every  individual  with  equal  ease. 

It  still  remains,  however,  to  be  ascertained,  besides 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  why  this 
disease  should  have  been  so  much  more  severe  as  well 
as  so  much  more  frequent  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  than  in  former  periods ;  as  also,  why  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  or  of  the  bile-ducts,  should  be  capable  of 
exciting  so  extensive  a  chain  of  influence  on  the  nervous, 
rather  than  on  any  other  system. 

Whilst  revising  this  sheet  for  the  press.  Sir  James 
M^Grigor  has  informed  me,  that  the  disease  in  the  Mau- 
ritius did  not  appear  till  after  the  arrival  of  a  ship  on  its 
coast  from  Ceylon,  where  the  epidemy  was  raging; 
some  of  the  crew  of  which  were  seized  with  it  on  their 
passage,  though  all  were  well  at  the  time  of  sailing.  As 
a  single  fact,  this  is  not  sufiicient  to  prove  contagion ; 
but  in  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  subject,  it  is  a  fact 
worth  treasuring  in  mind. 

I  have  also  just  received  other  information  fix)m  the 
Army  Medical  Board,  while  examining  the  same  sheet 
for  the  present  edition,  that  the  returns  for  the  last  year 
and  a  hal^  or  since  the  beginning  of  1824,  prove  the 
epidemy  to  be  considerably  on  the  decline  in  India.  And 
I  am  told  from  the  same  quarter  that,  in  a  few  official  do- 
cuments at  the  East-India  House,  which  have  lately  been 
re-examined,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  present  dis- 
ease is  distinctly  referred  to  as  having  existed  in  the 
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Bengal  territory  about  a  century  ago,  which  will  bring  it    s?ic  III. 
only  a  little  below  the  time  when  Dellon  published  his  Cholera 
Statement*,  and  consequently  give  it  confirmation.  Spasmodic 

It  is  melancholy,  however,  to  notice  that  the  same  <^*»°^ 
fearful  disease,  as  we  learn  from  a  communication  of  f^g^on. 
Mr.  Cornish,  dated  Tabriz,  in  Persia,  October  1822, 
had  at  that  time  reached  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  was  steadily  advancing  in  the 
same  direction.  This  gentleman  believes  it  to  be  an 
epidemy  not  dependent  on  contagion,  and  then  adds 
the  following  alarming  prediction :  "  The  atmosphere 
is  generally  clear,  cold  and  healthy ;  and  if  in  such  a 
climate,  this  epidemic  commits  such  ravages  as  almost  to 
e^ual  its  effects  in  many  parts  of  India,  I  much  fear  it 
will  extend  to  Europe,  where  ^  the  crowded  cities  and 
great  population  will  make  it  more  severely  felt  than  it 
has  been  in  the  scattered  cities,  and  scanty  population  of 
Persiaf/' 

Dii,  prohibite  minas  1  Dii,  talem  avertite  casum  ! 


*  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orienialea.    Amsterd.  1689. 
f  Medico  Cbir.  Trans.  Vol.  zU. 
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Whatever  be  the  d^ree  of  merit  or  demerit  that  be- 
longs to  this  genus,  the  author  suspects  he  must  take  to 
his  own  share :  since,  so  far  as  he  knows,  it  is  yet  new 
to  the  domains  of  nosol(^. 

In  treating  of  the  genus  coprostasis,  we  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  natural  feces,  under  circumstances 
there  explained,  become  at  times  indurated,  shrivelled, 
and  broken  down  into  small  balls  and  buttons  as  hard 
as  sun-burnt  clay,  occasionaUy  intermixed  with  mucus  or 
olea^nous  matter.  And  in  treating  of  colica,  we  re- 
ferred to  concretions  of  a  still  harder  substance,  and  of  a 
stony  appearance,  which,  though  formed  in  the  intestinal 
channel,  are  compounded  of  other  materials  than  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  feces. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  hicluding  substances  of  this 
kind,  and  which  are  of  very  different  descriptions,  that 
the  present  genus  has  been  devised,  whose  name  ente- 
ROLiTHUS,  or  intestinal  concretions,  sufficiently  in- 
dicates a  comprehensive  scope. 

We  have,  indeed,  on  various  occasions  had  to  give  a 
casual  glance  at  this  subject  before:  and  under  diarrhoea 
GTPSATA  have  observed  that  almost  all  iniimftl^  are  «i- 
dued  with  a  power  of  separating  or  secreting  lime  and 
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Other  earths  from  the  blood  for  particular  purposes,  as     Gim.  x. 
that  of  forming  a  shell-coverhig  in  insects  and  worms,  and  ^i^^ 
of  giving  hardness  to  the  bones  in  all  other  animals.  Un-  intesthwi 
der  a  morbid  action  of  single  organs,  or  of  the  system  ^^*^'•^"•• 
generally,  this  secretion  often  takes  place  in  an  undue 
abundance  end  is  pouoed  foftl^  into  oayitaes  where  its 
accumulation  and  crystallization  must  be  attended  with 
mischief.     Such,  at  times,  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines.     But,  independendy  of  concre- 
tions derived  from  this  source,  we  oflen  meet  with  others 
produced  by  an  agg^iiUvQation  cfr  oryH^Ussation  of  the 
juic^  which  are  contained  in  the  aUment,  and  which, 
not  unfrequentlyi  give  immediate  proof  pf  their  origin 
by  the  aromatic  tast^  smell,  or  other  qualities  which 
tjbey  eidiibit.    There  is  also  a  third  species  of  oqncretion, 
occasionally  to  be  traced  in  the  alvine.  chiipiiel}  pf  a  hard- 
er or  sofler  structure,  and  of  a  cetaceous  or  saponaceous 
(eeJi,  which  constats  of  feces  or  the  refuse  matter  of  the 
fihyki  «aore  or  leas  combined  with  oil  or  mucus,  and 
sometimes  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  two  last. 
.   As  the  subject  has  been  never  before  pursued  with  a 
view  to  any  critical  examination  or  sy^teipatic  arrange? 
inent  of  the  tribes  of  subsfajiQkces  that  appertain  to  it,  we 
have  not  yet  perhaps  arrived  at  9  Hnow}edge  of  all  their 
different  forms  or  combinations,  as  met  with  in  the  ia- 
testines  of  man,  or  the  animals  of  the  mammaUen  class» 
p  which  man  is  det^raded  by  Linn^us :  but  we  i^ay  at 
least  venture  upon  the  three  following,  each  pf  which  will 
fiimish  a  distinct  species : 

1.' ENTBROLITHUS  BEZOARDUS.      BEZOAR. 

g.  , CALCULUS.         INTESTINAL  CALCULUS. 

S. SCVBALUM.        SCYBALUM. 
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B^OARDUs,  or  bezoar,  is  derived  from  the  Persian 
coiBpound  jb:  (3tj  Padi-zeher^  or  Pad-zehr^  corrupted 
into  bedzobr,  and  bezoar.  Literally  translated,  it  is  dt- 
peUens  venemm^  and  consequently  a  direct  synonym  with 
the  Greek  term  alexipharmic 

It  is  found  occasionally  in  the  stomach  of  some  of  die 
camel  tribes,  but  more  frequently  in  that  of  the  smaller 
ruminating  quadrupeds,  as  the  goat,  and  two  or  diree 
species  of  the  antelope  genus,  as  the  chamois,  or  wild-goat 
as  it  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  (the  antelope  nqn" 
capra  of  Linn^us),  and  especially  that  beautiful  and  ele«> 
gant  animal  the  gazkal  (antelope  QazeUa^  Linn.),  the  tzebi 
(O^)  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  or  roe  of  our  Bible  versions.  * 

The  bezoar  was  formerly  employed  as  a  febrifuge  and 
alexipharmic  in  medicine,  and  worn  as  an  amulet  by  the 
superstitious,  who  have  sometimes  purchased  a  single  one 
from  the  east  at  six  thousand  livres  when  very  fine,  and 
hired  them  in  Holland  and  Portugal  on  particular  occa- 
casions  at  a  ducat  a-day. 

It  is  not  quite  satbfiictorily  ascertained  that  this  species 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  human  stomach;  we  have, 
indeed,  assertions  to  this  effect  in  various  foreign  misoel- 
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lanies  %  and  I  have  hence  introdaoed  it  into  the  present    Our.  x. 
place.    But  it  does  not  often  appear  that  the  subiBtances.  ^^^^J!^, 
referred  to  were  examined  with   sufficient  attention,  thusBezo- 
wfaile  the  authors  seem  to  have  used  the  tenn  bezoar  in  a  ^^^fin. 
very  loose  and  indefinite  sense.  .  In  one  of  the. volumes 
of  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  however,  the  aoalyms  seems  In  one  in- 
to have  been  scientifically  conducted.      It  was  made  by  '^Ul^^J^ 
M.  H.  Bracconot,  from  a  quantity  of  concrete  materiab 
voided  by  a  female  under  die  care  of  Dr.  Champion,  of 
Bar-le-duc,  which  were  found  to  be  genuine  bezoarsf* 

The.  bezoar,  as  already  observed,  is  chiefly  obtained  External 
from  the  stomach  of  the  smaller  mm'mating  animals,  ^^^ 
whose  food,  firom  the  cotnplexity  of  the  organ,. lies  for  a  Uea^ 
long  time  quiescent  in  a  state, of  subaction,  and  is  thus 
enisled  to  give  forth  the.  whole  of  its  juices  under  cir- 
cumstaaces  that  afford  them  a.  much  easier  opportunity 
of  agglutinating  or  crystallizing  than  m.many  other  ani-  ^ 
mals..    In  the  goat  kind  these  concretions  are  called 
asg^^^pilae,  a  Greek  term  signifying  mountain-goat  balla^ 
Thejr  are.  of  different  mzes  and  figures,  the  last  being 
chiefly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  nucleus,  whiotn 
in  di^rent  individuds,  is  marcasite,  talc,  flint,  graved 
straw,  glass,  seeds  of  plants,  &c     In  colour  they  are 
white,  yellow,  or  brownish ;  that  of  the  gazbal  is  grten- 
ish  blue ;  and,  when  recent,  highly  aromatic  firom  the 
odour  of  the  plants  on  which  the  animal  feeds.    The 
Biost  suigular  circumstance  belon^ng  to  them  is  th^ 
bioEize  or  metallic  lustre  that  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  di£ferent  layers,  and  does  not  strike  deeper  than  the 
sur&ce.    This,  however,  is  said  to  be  a  property  peculiar         ^ 
to  the  vi^estfim  bezoar,  and  seldom  or  never  to  be  found  :-'-    ^  ' 
in  those  of  the  east,  which  are  often  of  as  beautiful  a 
^ossy  white  as  ivory.    Daubenton  ascribes  the  gilt  ap- 
pearance to  a  vegetable  dye  fixed  by  the  tartaric  acid  of 
the  plants  in  which  the  dye  exists ;  and  observes,  that  he 


•  SammL  Me*ciaijcher  Wahwclimttngcn,  Band.u.  p.il8ir-FcfTHG«l«^ 
rkae  Minerva,  1096. 
t  Annalet  de  Cbimiey  Toro.  xx. 
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has  remarked  a  like  appearance  on  the  grinding  teeth  cif 
many  of  the  ruminating  tribes.  A  few  of  them  rattle  on 
being  shaken,  the  nudens  having  contracted  and' become 
loose.  JLa  Fosse*  asserts  that  he  has  occasionlly  met 
with  gennine  besDoars  or  8egagr(q)ilse  m  the  stomach  of 
the  horse ;  and  similar  concretions  seem  at  times  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  animal  body,  as  tubercles  to  the  roots 
or  other  parts  of  certain  plants :  for  Fourcroy  affirms, 
that  in  the  cabmet  of  Jussieu  he  was  shown  some  curious 
bezoars  of  the  Oriental  appearance,  white  or  yellowish, 
glossy  as  ivory,  and  of  a  spheroidal  figure,  which  were 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  cocoa. 

From  the  supposed  value  of  bezoars  in  mediciae,  they 
were  at  one  time  imitated,  and  the  false,sold  as  getmine. 
These  supposititious  stones,  according  to  Bomare,  were 
compounded  of  lobsters'  daws  and  oyster  shells,  levq^t- 
«d  on  porphyry,  made  into  a  paste  with  musk  and  am^ 
bergris,  and  formed  into  balls  of  the  shape  of  beaottfs ; 
«nd,  where  the  metallic  lines  were  aimed  at,  afterwards 
rolled  on  gold  leaf;  The  pierres  de  Gk>a  or  de  Malacca, 
as  they  were  called,  were,  at  least,  generally  factitious 
l)e2oars  of  this  kind ;  and  their  spuriousness  was  capable 
of  proof,  by  drawing  a  line  with  them  on  a  piece  of  paper 
previously  rubbed  over  with  cerusse,  chalk,  or  lime :  the 
line  of  the  genuiue  bezoar  turns  greenish  or  of  an  dive- 
yellow;  that  of  the  fectitious  Remains  unaltered.  The 
imposition,  however,  seems  to  have  been  very  unsci- 
entific, as  formed  principally  of  earths,  instead  of  being 
elaborated  fix>m  crystallized  vegetable  juices,  which  pro*- 
duce  this  change  of  colour. 


*  Couu  d*  HippUtHque^  p.  169. 
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ENTEROLITHUS  CALCULUS- 

9iiu#tittal  4ruimlit#* 

RADIATING  FROM  A  COMMON  CENTRE,  OR  FORMED  IN 
CONCENTRIC  LAYERS;  MOSTLY  WITH  AN  ACCIDENTAL 
nucleus;  MORE  OR  LESS  POROUS;  SPHEROIDAL  OR 
oblong;  ADMITTING  AN  IMPERFECT  POLISH;  COM-» 
POSED  CHIEFLY  OF  EARTHS  AND   ANIMAL  MATTER. 

This  species  is  treated  of  so  fully  in  the  commentary  to  Gtift.  x. 
tbe  Nosological  Synopsis,  that  I  have  not  much  tp  add  ^^^  ^' 
to  what  is  there  observed. 

It  is  by  no  means  unfrequently  found  in  the  human  ^^ 
stomach  and  inteistines,  but  far  oftener,  as  remarked  found. 
above,  in  the  digestive  channel  of  other  animals,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  ruminating  quadrupeds,  or  those 
with  a  long  complicated  digestive  organ,  where  the  food^ 
as  in  the  formation  of  the  bezoars,  is  slowly  carried  for- 
ward ;  and  in  tardy  draught-horses,  particularly  those  of 
millers  that  are  fed  largely  on  bran,  which  seems  to  yield 
a  ready  basis  for  these  concretions  *.     In  Dr.  Watson's 
case,  the  disease  had  existed  for  years :  the  animal  died 
aged  twenty-two,  near  foaling ;  but  gave  no  sign  of  pain 
or  inconvenknce  till  three  months  before  her  death* 
The  calculus  wdlgbed  15lbt  l2o^ ;  average  diameter  8^ 
inches  by  8  inches. 

When  chemically  analyzed,  they  are  chiefly  found  to  Chemicii 
consist  of  a  triple  or  ammoniaoo-magnesian  pho^hate,  aoalytu. 


*  PliiL  Trans.  XXIV.  170S,  Thoresby.  Id.xuT.  1746,  Btiley.   Id.  XLTur. 
1754>WitooB. 
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like  the  earthy  or  white-sand  calculi  of  the  human  Mad- 
der ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  from  what  quarter 
the  magnesia  is  obtained.  In  the  case  of  millers'  horses 
some  portion  of  this  ^rth  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
the  bran,  in  which  it  is  always  to  be  traced ;  but  the  dif> 
ficulty  still  remains  with  respect  to  other  animals.  The 
figure,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  calculus,  is  usually 
spheroidal,  except  where  broken  into  separate  fragments: 
the  matter  is  deposited  for  the  most  part,  as  in  the  for- 
mer species,  upon  a  nucleus  of  some  sort  or  other;  as  a 
small  piece  of  flint,  an  iron  nail,  a  seed  or  husk,  a  pieoe 
of  hay  or  stittw — the  structure  sometimes  radiating  from 
such  common  centre  to  the  suriace,  and  sometimes  evinc- 
ing distinct  plates  more  or  less  united  to  each  other.  Jn  the 
human  subject  these  calculi  vary  from  the  size  (^a  pea  to 
that  of  a  filbert,  chestput,  or  h^'s  ^g,  and  are  oShm  sdU 
larger.  In  the  caseofMargaretLawer,  (related  under  Coli- 
ca  constipata^)  *  they  were  usually  of  the  two  former  aiaet, 
and  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  great  abundant  .and 
with  wonderful  facility — ^for  her  abdomen,  upon  presang 
it,  often  rattled  from  the  quantity  it  contained,  with  the 
sound  of  a  bag  of  marbles.  Many  of  these  were  rough 
and  sharp-pointed  at  the  edge,  evidendy  fragments  or 
nodules  of  larger  concretions,  and  gave  great  pahi  in  the 
rejection,  whether  above  or  below,  tor  they  were  dis- 
charged both  ways.  The  larger-sized  weighed,  rather 
more  than  two  di^ms ;  and  Dr.  Kbnig,  who  relates  the 
case,  calculated  that  the  whole  that  were  dischai^^ed  dofw 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  complaint  could  not  amoont 
to  less  than  5lb.  avoirdupois.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
MartiAeau  t,  some  of  them,  much  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing, were  voided  per  anum,  by  a  poor  viroman  in  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  after  having  suffered  from  colic 
about  four  or  five  days  :  of  these,  the  largest,  8  inches 
in  circumference  and  6|  inches  in  length,  weighed  two 
oufices,  sixteen  pennyweights,  and  twelve  grains.  In  this 
icase,  imd  in  various  others,  the  calculi  seem  to  have  beai 


•  pi  fupra,  jp.  «85.  t  Phil,  Tnina.  Vol  xxxii.  YJ^»^\Tf$$, 
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m  the  intestines  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  with-     Gkh.  x. 
out  inconvenience ;  for  it  is  hardly  possit)le  to  conceive  ^^^^ 
that  all  these  should  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  thus  Caicu* 
a  week.     In  another  case  in  the  same  journal*,  related  ^^JJJggtimj 
by.  M.  Mackamess,  a  calculus  of  this  kind  was  extracted  calculin. 
with  some  difficulty  from  the  anus  by  the  surgeon  who 
attended,  which  weighed  eight  ounces  and  a  half,  and 
was  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference.     It  is  de- 
scribed as  <^  a  hard,  unequal,  ragged,  flinty  stone,"  but 
vms  not  examined  chemically.     There  is  some  doubt 
whether  this  had  not  forced  its  way  from  the  bladder 
into  the  rectum;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  had 
been  present  in  the  one  organ  or  other,  and  nearly  of  its 
fidl  size,  for  several  years  before  its  extraction ;  for  the 
patient's  stools  were  always  obtained  with  difficulty;  and 
three  children,  which  she  had  successively  borne  in  the 
three  preceding  years,  wer^  all  marked  with  a  large  hol- 
,low  or  indentation  in  some  part  of  the  head ;  in  one  in- 
'stanee,  of  sufficient  extent  to  hold  the  moiety  of  a  small 
orange.  .   . 

Odier  examples,  however,  have  occurred  both  of  as 
large  a  size,  and  of  as  firm  or  flinty  a  crystallization. 
.Thus  in  a  foreign  miscellany  of  authority,  we  have  the 
case  of  a  calculus  discharged  by  the  anus  of  half  a  pound 
weightf;  and  M.  Daabal  has  published  a  full  account 
of  fragments  of  sUmy  calculi  (saxea  fragmenta)  evacu- 
ated from  the  same  orgau^:  as  Sir  H.  Sloane  has  an- 
other case  in  which  the  concretions  amounted  to  two 
haiidred:^. 

In  draught-horses  and  oxen  this  species  of  calculus  is  )^ound  large 
generally  found  single  and  much  larger,  and  often  of  hor^^&c. 
little .  inconvenience  for  years.     They  vary  in  size  Srom 
three  pounds  avoirdupois  to  ten  or  twelve.     Of  this  last 
•weight  the  author  once  met  with  an  instance  in  a  horse 
,l)eionging  to  Mr.  Hay  ward,  a  respectable  miller  of 

•  Phil.  Trans.  VoL  XU.17S9— 1741. 
'  f  Samml.  Med.  Wahm.  Band.  ix.  p.  831. 
\  Discnrmis  Academictts  de  Estfaera  Norra.  Lund.  1715.  8to. 
^.BircbyHisU  1685. 
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Spec  II. 
EnteroU- 
thuf  Caku- 
lus. 

Intettinal 
calctdiM. 


Sometimes 
gregarious. 


Apparently 
gneia,  or 
grit-atone. 


In  maut  pro- 
duced l^  an 
iqjudicioua 
use  of  calca- 
reous 
earths. 


Brufidon^  ^ear  Sodbui^  id  Suffolk ;  tod  Mr.  Wateoa 
gives  aa  account  of  two  considerably  heavier,  one  al^. 
ready  noticed,  and  the  other  weighing  nineteen  poutidfl^ 
exclusive  of  the  outward  shell  or  crust  which  was  broken 
off  in  several  pieces,  with  a  circumference  of  twen^ 
eight  inches.  Both  these  were  laminated,  but  ^<  had  the 
^pearadce  of  a  pebble ;"  yet  the  specific  gravity  wat 
much  lighter,  the  first  weighing  in  water  n6t  mere  tbaii 
six  pounds.  At  other  times  the  cr^staliizatioa  is  more 
like  that  of  gneis,  or  of  grit-stone,  and  almost  always 
light  and  porous*. 

Occasionally,  however,  this  species  is  found  grega^ 
rious  instead  of  solitary.  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  artide  joA 
quoted,  mentions  a  case  of  several  found  in  the  intestines 
of  a  mare,  and  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  1746,  the  nucleus  of  two  of  which 
was  found  to  be  an  iron  nail.  And,  by  turning  to  an* 
other  volume  of  the  same  journal  f,  we  find  these  cakuG 
described  by  Dr.  Bailey  (for  the  two  articles  appear  to 
relate  to  the  same  case)  as  consisting  of  five  in  numbec^ 
of  different  sizes,  some  triangular^  and  resemUing  a 
horse-bean,  of  an  olive  colour,  and  finely  polished;  and 
one  much  larger,  weighmg  nearly  sixteen  ounces  troy, 
end  measuring  twelve  inches  by  eleven. 

Several  of  these  concretions,  we  have  observed,  had 
the  i^pearance  of  crystallized  gnas,  or  of  grit'-stone ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  w^re  partly  of  diese  very 
minerals ;  for  it  is  of  such  that  mill-stones  .are  very  ge* 
nerally  composed :  and,  by  the  fi-iction  they  are  perpe- 
tually undergoing,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  much 
of  the  mill-dust  intermixed  with  bran,  with  which  miUem' 
hones  are  fed  so  largely,  is  derived  fi^om  the  powder 
furnished  by  these  stones. 

In  man,  the  calculus  is  often  dq>endent  upon  a  like 
acddental  origin :  for  it  not  unfrequendy  follows  uptm  k 
long,  finee,  and  injudicious  use  of  prepared  chalk,  mag- 
nesia, or  other  calcareous  earths,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 


*  Phil.  Tram.  Vol  uxiv.Ne.  S9S.  f  VoL%kUY.  174B 
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recting  acidity  in  the  stomach.     I  have  known  this  in     Gkk.  X. 
many  instances  in  dyspeptic  cases :  and  once  attended  a  gnJ^^'' 
lady  who,  from  the  serae  cause,  laboured  under  a  most  thus  Calcu- 
painfhl  constipation,  till  a  large  mass  of  what  may  be  ][IIJeg^nd 
called  intestinal  mortar  was  removed  by  a  scoop  from  calculus, 
the  rectum.    The  case  related  by  Dr.  S.  Fitzgerald,  of 
Mallingar,  was  apparently  produced  by  a  like  cause. 
The  lady  had  suffered  great  torture  in  the  hypogastric  Jll»»»trited* 
r^OQ,  particulariy  towards  the  back  and  os  sacrum,  for 
e^^iteen  months;  during  the  last  three  of  whidi  she  could 
not  leave  her  bed,  exc^  fer  tepid  bathing,  whidi  af- 
forded her  transient  ease.      Upon  the  rgection  of  an 
emollient  anodjme  clyster,  she  discharged  with  it  a  large 
hard  calcareous  ball  of  an  oval  figure,  weighing  eight 
ounces  and  three  drains,  exceeding  in  size  an  ordinary 
orange,  and  so  solid  that  nothing  less  than  the  stroke  cf 
a  htoimer  could  break  it    A  total  liberatbn  fVom  pain 
immediately  followed,  and  the  patient  progressively  re- 
covered*. 

The  curative  process  may  be  fcomprised  in  a  few  words.  Curative 
If  the  concretions  proceed  flrom  an  injudicious  use  of  cal-  P"'***^ 
careous  or  magnesian  earths,  both  these  must  be  avoided 
for  the  future :  and  the  calculi  actually  existing  be  dimi- 
nished in  their  diameter  by  the  use  of  nuneral  acids,  and 
quickened  in  their  passage  by  cathartics.  If  magnesia 
be  pretty  certainly  the  agglomet*ating  base,  the  sulphuric 
acid  Will  be  preferable ;  as  this  will  have  a  tendency  to 
convert  it  into  Epsom  salts,  and  thus  produce  a  purga- 
tive as  well  as  a  solvent  effect  If  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  calcareous  diathesis  as  a  sole  cause,  since  this  dia- 
thesis usually  depends  upon  debility,  we  must  endeavour 
to  invigorate  the  system  generally,  and  the  stomach  more 
particidarly,  by  the  course  of  regimen  and  medicines  al- 
ready prescribed  under  OYSPEPSYf. 

*  Bdin.  Med.  Cemmun.  VoL  Tm.  p.  S29. 

t  itarcet,  Sssay  on  the  Cbemicftl   History  and  Medical  Treatment  ,of 
Cdeuloitt  DiMrdert,  tS17. 
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SPECIES  IIL 
ENTEROLITHUS  SCYBALUM. 


Gbn.X. 

Steo.  III. 
Has  been 
hitherto  lit- 
tle attended 
to. 


Three  vorts 

peculiarly 

noticeable. 


Feculent  or 

common 

fcybak. 


Oleaginouf 
icybida. 


CONCRETION  SOAPY  OR  UNCTUOUS;  MOSTLY  CONTINUOUS; 
SOMETIMES  IN  LAYERS;  SPHEROIDAL  OR  OBLONG;  CON- 
SISTING CHIEFLY   OF    MUCOUS   OR    OLEAGINOUS  MAT- 

'  TER|  MORE  OR  LESS  INTERMIXED  WITH  INDURATED 
FECES* 

This  species  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  att^xled 
to;  and  even  Fourcroy  and  Walther  seem  to  have  mis- 
taken it  for  a  biliary  calculus ;  an  error  which  the  writer 
has  seen  in  several  instances  repeated  in  this  metrppolisl 
The  specific  character  sufficiently  expresses  the  gcaieral 
nature  of  the  concretion,  and  is  drawn  up  from  various 
examples  that  have  occurred  to  himself  or  have  beea 
shown  him  by  others. 

The  concretions  belonging  to  this  species,  if  carefully 
watched  and  analysed,  would  probably  be  found  very 
numerous ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
upon  this  subject,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
three  modifications  of  feculent,  oleaginous,  and  ambrsr 
ceous,  or  that  of  ambergris. 

When,  firom  a  feeble  peristaltic  acdon,  the  feces  have 
remained  long  in  the  colon,  they  are  frequently  found  to 
undergo  a  considerable  change;  for  they  become  harder 
as  their  more  liquid  parts  are  absorbed  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  becoming  harder,  frequently  stimulate  the 
mucous  glands  by  which  they  are  surrounded  to  a  more 
copious  secretion,  which  intermixes  with  them  ;  and,  as 
they  break  into  indurated  balls  or  fragments,  gives  them 
a  less  rough  or  a  more  greasy  or  unctuous  feel.  These 
are  the  common  scybala  of  medical  writers. 

But  we  occasionally  meet  with  balls,  buttons,  or  glo* 
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bules  of  a  still  more  cetaceous,  fiitQr,  or  oily  subi^tance,     Gbm.  x. 
discharged,  sometimes  solitarily,  sometimes  gregariously,  jij^l^^^^ 
from  the  rectum,  of  very  different  diameters.  Occasion-  tbut  ScyW 
aUy  we  can  trace  them  to  a  like  origin,  as  in  a  case  s^i^iiun. 
quoted  by  Sir  Everard  Home*  from  Dr.  Babington,  in 
wUch  the  lady  who  voided  them  bad  regularly,  before 
their  appearance,  taken  one  or  more  doses  of  olive-oil  * 
to  appease  severe  pains  in  the  stomach  which  were-  as- 
cribed to  the  passing  of  g^U-stoties,  for  which  these  con- 
cretions were  at  first  altogether  mistaken.     They  were 
of  a  globular  form,  <^  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
pea  to  the  bulk  of  a  moderate  grape,  of  a  cream-colour, 
and  slightly  translucent,  of  a.  sufficient  consistence  to 
preserve  then:  fqrm,  and  to  bear  being  cut  with  a  koife^ 
like  soft  wax.'' 

In  general,  however,  we  cannot  trace  these  concretioiis 
te  any  unctuous  material  introduced  into  the  stomach ; 
and  have  reason  to  believe  them  produced  by  intestinal 
secreticHi,  or  a  chemical  chfmge  effected  cm  the  recre- 
m&at  of  the  food  after  it  has  passed  into  the  larger 
intestines.  Dr.  Babington  has  also  furnished,  ht  the 
same  article,  a  case  whkh  can  only  be  resolved  into  an 
origin  of  this  kind.  Tlie  patient  was  here  a  little  gid 
of  four  years  and  a  half  old.  At  the  age  of  three,  ^*  her 
mother  observed  something  come  from  her  aa  she  walked 
across  the  room,  which,  wihen  examined,  was  found  to 
be  fet  in  a  liqnid  state,  which  concreted  when  cokL 
Ever  since  that  time  to  the  present  she  has  voided^  at 
intervals  of  tm  or  fourteen  days,  the  quantity  of  from 
one  to  three  ounpes,  sometimes  pure,  at  others  mixed 
with  feces:  when  voided,  it  has  an  unusually  yellow 
tbge,.and  is  quite  fluid  like  oiL  Her  appetite  i&good, 
aB.\^l  as  har  spirits,  and  her  flesh  firm:  her  belly 
rather  tumid,  but  not  hard  s  she  is  subject  to  occasional 
griping"f.  A  Iree  evacuation  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
to  Dr.  Kuntzmanz  of  Berlin^ , 

•  Phil  Trans.  Yetr  1818,  art  xxl  |  Loco  citat. 

}  Jpurual  dcr  Pract'wher  H<a!kunde  Ton  HdWahdi  July  l6SI. 
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Globules  andlxdls  of  fiit  discharged  from  tke  rectonl 
are  notieed  in  Tarious  medical  cdle^iobs  crf'bigh  aimImh 
rity  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Thnsi  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  E^ssays,  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  whitish  substance  like  tallow  or  haidened 
mlirro w,  being  a  congeries  of  globules,  passed  among  the 
excrement,  the  entire  mass  making  die  size  of  a  walnut; 
oAer  masses  having  been  passed  several  da3rs  afterwards 
of  the  size  of  so  many  peas  *.  The  Paris  Academy  of 
Surgery  have  published  simUar  accountsf  •  So  Dietrich 
gives  the  case  of  a  waxy  mucous  matter — materia  oeracea 
mucosa — passed  by  the  rectum  weighing  more  than  an 
ounce  %:  and  Paulini  notices  several  instances  that  had 
fallen  within  the  range  of  his  observation^;  in  one  of 
which  the  concretions  were  of  a  green  hue.  Vuder 
M^d  describes  a  case  of  the  same  appearance  || :  and 
Zeller  has  found  them  loaded  or  covered  wkh  hairsf , 
probably  swallowed  accidentally.  So  in  the  Acta  NatimB 
Curiosorum**,  we  have  an  instance  very  like  the  first  of 
Dr.  Babington's  cases ;  the  concretions  were  dejecied  in  a 
paroxysm  of  colic,  and  are  described  as  ^'  excreti  f^ 
bull,  quasi  saponaoei,  oedente  dolore  hypochondricuriun''. 
And  I  suspect  we  are  to  refer  to  the  aame  species  a  oase 
ascribed  fay  Dr.  Scott,  of  Harwich,  Roxburgbsjiire,  to 
hydatids,  or  something  resembling  themff.  The  patient 
had  for  many  mmiths  been  occasionally  subject  to  colio 
and  dyspeptic  aflS^ctions,  accompanied  with  great  pain 
and  fiUntness.  He  at  length  **  b^;an  to  void  by  stool 
substances  of  a  brown  colour,  some  about  the  size  of 
nuts,  tod  some  as  big  as  walnuts,  which  were  bags  thai 
contained  matter  of  a  yellow  hue  like  pus,  beddes  a 
greM  many  empty  ones  that  had  bn^en.  I  have  seen 
ei^t  or  ten  passed  in  one  stool".  This  continoed  foe 
e^t  or  ten  days,  and  the  patient  then  recovered. 

•  VoL  L  Ptet  !!•  Art  bm.  p.  146. 

f  See  etpedaDy  Hist  de  I'Acad.  Hoyale  de  Chir.  ui.  p.  14. 

I  Obtet^donet  qtuedam  rarioret,  fte.  §  Cent.  i.  OU.  16» 

I  Stalpwt  Voider  Wiel,  Cent.  i.  Obi.  61. 

5  Di«nrt  Mol«  viiilet  memorab.  Tubiof.  1696. 

*•  VoL  lu.  Obf.  51.  tt  £<^  ^^  CoDUD.  Vol.  V.  p.  lt^9.    ' 
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I   ii^aUUidi^citsoiw^find  prooftof  noii^  SmtkX. 

«BdMi,  MmBHmly.  MCOMpanied  msA^  pan  ud  copKNh  ^^^^^' 
tasis  obsiipata^  or  <30$tiv6ne6s  fi^m  W€alaie8s  and  torpt-  tiMia.8c^to. 
tade  in.  die  Y^epmicidar^  moremeiit  of  tbe  intestiiied.  Mitliiii. 

ItJsjindtrMkc  i^tcauntw[\cm  thatth»  subartanoe  caUad  A^oomp*. 
ambeifiik  u)  found  in  the  larger  intettmet  of  die  €arii»-  °>^  ^^. 
fetor spennaceti-whale (physeter  Maorocepludus^  UkOw),  ^umaaT 
whkb  geoerany  «Diitaiiis  sixty  per  oent  of  flit)  and  is  Ambrace- 
n^er  hij^er  «p  than  sfat  or  seven  feet  fipdm  the moM.  XrefoSi 
it  appears  to  be  mors  completely  elaborated  in  propor*-  chiefly. 
tion  as  the  aainial  is  more  siddy  and  afieeted  wUk  eos- 
tivteaesa,  and  does  not  dung  on  being  harpooned;  and 
hence,  4he  most  TaloaUe,  according  to  the  report  ef  the  '  ' 

^Sonth  Sea  wbal»*s,  is  that  which  is  extracted  from  ani- 
nals  that  have  died  of  die  oon^iiaint     It  is  fooad  in  Sometimei 
fiiassts  of  from  fourteen  to  more  dian  a  handled  ponnd^  '°  nmnenie 


^raght;  and  appeairs  at  first  to  bear  a  dose  resemblance 
to  the  fe€es4>f  the  whale,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  4he 
air.  Tbe  largest  lun^  have  probabty  not  been  dia- 
cbarged,  but  separated  from  die  body  of  theanimaS  dur- 
ing ihtt  process  of  pntrefiwtion  after  death.  Neumann 
gives  an  account  (£  one  mass  found  on  the  coast  <^  ^h& 
island  of  Tidar,  that  weighed  not  less  than  a  hundised 
and  eighty^^tvio  pounds  ^.  It  was  pimthased  of  the  kin^ 
of  Udor,  by  tiie  Dutch  East  India  Company^  in  16d9^ 
for  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and  measured  five  foet  eight 
inches  in  thickness*,  k  was  long  eadnbiled  at  Adstei^ 
dam^  and  at  length  broken  op  and  sold.  Other  masses 
of  many  poinds  we^ht  have  been  found  fioflrting  on  the 
sea :  and  the  cbabretions,  thus  detached  and  of  difibrent 
bdks,  are  carri^  into  every  qnartor  by  tides  and  -eur- 
refits^  and  have  ^omet^es  been  foiHid  on  the  shores  cif  Often  found 
th^  West  Jndies I  whenoe  Waller: —  ^Ja«». 

Bermuda,  wfillM  with  rocks,  who  does  not  know 
That  happy  islaqd,  where  huge  lemons  grow  ? 
Where  shining  pearl,  coral,  and  many  a  poun^, 
DnikeTittbduNie^  of  amb^rcuiis  is  fonn^ 


♦  I»W4.  Trans.  Vol.  for  TO4. 
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Sometiaiesy  however,  it  is  traced  in  great  dMmduam 
in  the  intestines  of  whales  that  are  harpooned,  and  wbicby 
probably,  would  soon  have  died  of  an  obstruction  in  the 
bowels,  if  they  had  not  been  taken.  A  captain  in  the 
Southern  Whale  Fishery,  examined  beCbre  the  Privy 
Council  in  1791,  related,  that  he  had  found  three  hnn*^ 
dred  and  sixty-two  ounces  of  this  substance  in. the  intes* 
tim^ of  a  female,  struck  off  the  coast  ol  Guinea;  psrtof 
which  was  voided  from  the  rectum  on  cutting  xip  the 
bladder,  and  the  remainder  traced  in  the  intestinal  oanid*. 
The  mass,  is  usually  loaded  with  hard  bony  fragments, 
by  the  seamen  called  squids,  which  are  the  beaks  c£  the 
cnttje^ish,  on  which  the  wbale  is  known  to:  feed. 

When  recentiy  taken,  the  smell  of  amb^'gris  is  very 
strong,  and  r^er  fetid,  but,  by  keq)ing,the  ofifensiveness 
goes  offi  and  it.  acquires  a  faint  musky  odour.  It  has 
scarcely  any  taste.  Its  colour  is  ash-grey  or  lm>wn^  some- 
what mottled :  its  hardness  is.  sufficient  to  render  .it 
easily  friable,  but  not  to  bear  a  polish;  when  brcdcen 
down^  it  has  a  soapy  feel  like  steatite. 

Sir  ,E4yerard  Home  has  endeavoured  to  acoomt  for 
the  production  <^  all  these  varieties  of  acybala,  in  an  in- 
genious article  pubUsbed  in  the  Philosophiod  Transact 
tions,  in.  which  he  attempts  to  show  that,  while  it  is  ^ 
office  of  the. stomach  and  intestines  to  fiimish  ni^rtHient 
fi>r  the  musdes  and  membranes  out  of  the  finest  part  of 
the.food  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  fi>r  this  pm> 
pose,; jtis  in  like  manner  the  office  of  the  larger  intes* 
tinea,  and  especially,  of  the  colon,  to  omvert  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  refuse  matter  into  fat,  by  combining  it 
with  the  bile,  and  to  send  it,  thus  chttiged  in  its  na^ 
ture,  by  channels  <^.  which  we  know  nothing,  into  the 
circulation,  and  deposit  it  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
body,  to  lubricate  the  whole,  and  especially  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  animal  frame  in  youth  f. 

It  is  unquestionable  that,  with  all  our  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  physiology,  we  are,  to  this  luMur,  in  great 


•  FhiL  Trans.  VoU  xzxzL 
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ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  the  fiit  of  the  dtffemt    that.  x. 
parts  ef  the  body  bprodaced,  or  the  quarters  from  which  ^^j^^' 
it  is  drawn.      Bat  it  militates  against  the  hypodiesis  be-  Uras  Scybt- 
fore  usy  that  we  have  no  instance  of  the  e&istenoe  of  fiit  sj^jx^^m. 
in  the  larger  intestines  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  healdi;  o^ection 
and  that  to  produce  si^babi  of  6tery  kind,  and  pardcu-  to  tbehjr- 
larly  thoae  that  are  more  oleaginous,  a  weak  and  diseased  ^ 
condition  of  the  intestmal  canal  appears  to  be  indispen- 
sable. Whilst  in  the  seccmd  case  related  by  Dr.  Babing- 
ton,  in  which  the  &tty  material  seems  to  have  been  ela- 
borated in  its  most  perfect  state,  the  bile  does  not  i^ 
pear  to  have  been  at  all  transformed  firom  its  natural  to 
any  new  diaracter,  nor  indeed  to  have  been  in  any 
degree  operated*  upon;  fixr  we  are  expressly  tdd  idiat 
the 'malarial  when  voided  had  ^^an  unusually  yellow 
tmge,''  notwithstanding  that  it  was  ^<  quite  fluid  like  oil  **, 

The  subject^  however,  is  worth  pursuing:  and  Sfar  ^J^U^f* 
Everard*  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  views  by  a  later  by  tbe 
artide  inserted  in  the  same  work,  on  the  transmutation  2S^*J^ 
of  the  tadpole  into  a  frog*,  in  which,  after  showing  that  tadpole. 
the  intestines  of  the  tadpole  are  much  larger  and  more 
complicated  than  those  it  possesses  in  its  frog  state,  he 
argoea  that  this  more  extensive  and  elaborate  machineiy 
is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  larger  abundance  of  ole- 
aginous matter  as  food,  at  a  period  when  the  animal  is 
l^s  capable  of  obtaining  food  from' without;  and  he  ob- 
serves further,  that  the  intestinal' canal  of  the  tadpde  is 
mrmounted  with,  and,  in  some  spedes,  imbedded  in  frit* 


FbiL  Trans.  1816.  p.  801. 
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WORMS.  OR  LARYE^  OF  INO^Qir^  IKIIAB|ITIN«  TRE  STQH 
MACU  OB  INX|:81MN£S. 

G1K.XI.    The  sttbjeot  of  our  last  gwu3, 1  qbserv^d,  waanfv^  « 

2^to^  oe^ly  ao^  to  the  science  of  pBtW<9gy ;  that  of  the^pi^r 

ittricd  dat-  sent  is  equally  new  to  nosological  arraagemcot :  for  t| 

:    ^'^^^     is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  almost  aU  ^steins  ooptaki 

a  distinct  genu^  under  the  name  of  phthiriasis,  or  maii^ 

or  cocyta»  and  sMne  of  them  two  distin^;  generic  ^  lim 

purpose  of  ^nmigiqg  such,  insect^  larves,  or  veraiickv 

as  are  occasionally  found  infesting  the  surfiEuie  of  4hf 

body,  apd  which  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  significant  tena 

derived  from  old  English  botany,  may  be  called  animal 

^jodders^  few  or  none  of  them  oopiprise  any  division  wbal- 

ever  for  intestinal  larves  or  worms,  notwithntnndicg  ^ 

jinfinit^greatermiscjUief  they  often  produce^  and  thefiur 

greater  difiicuhy  of  getting  rid  of  th^eu 

Dr.  CuDen        J>r.  iCnllen,  indeed,  in  the  htfter  part  of  his  life^  wot 

^^^[^^     sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  omission,  and  would 

lion,  and  in-  most  probably  have  corrected  it  in  his  own  system,  had 

U]*^  1^      he  found  leisure  or  inclination  for  a  revisal  of  it,  rince 

he  has  introduced  the  term  vermes  into  his  ^<  Catakgus 

Morbonmij  a  nobis  omissorum,  quos  omisisse  fortassis 

non  oportebat". 

The  oDua-.        The  physiologists,  however,  and  pathologists  have,  in 

Am^^n-  °""^y  instances,  abundantly  supplied  the  deficiency;  for 

ed  for  by      there  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  any  kind  which  has  not 

^'^Y'       ^^^'^^  referred  by  some  of  them  to  vermination  as  its. 

origin.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  school  of  Lin- 
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n^QS,  though  it  is  not  confined  to  that  seminary.    Thus    Guy.  XT. 
Linn^ufi  himself  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  dysaatery  J^«^»"»nj*»'a- 

i_rt»  t*  ft  111.  Inrcmima* 

IS  the  etfect  ot  a  peculiar  larve  or  grub  belonging  to  the  tion. 
acarus  or  tick  genus,  which  he  has  ventured  to  intro-  ^^""^* 
dace  into  his  Natural  History  under  the  name  of  acarus  ^^^ 
Afsenteria.     So  Kircher  has  ascribed  the  plague  to  an-  n^ariKhooi; 
other  kind  of  animalcule;  Langius,  the  measles ;  various  ^1^^^^ 
authors,  the  itch;  Siggler,  petecchiae;  Lusitanus  and  Pon-  most  dis. 
cellos,  small-pox;  De  Saillt,  lyssa,  or  canine  madness;  ^^^J^^^ 
Hauptman,  syphilis;  Martin  and  Udman,  both  pupils 
cf  Linft^us,  el^hantiasis ;  and  N}^ander,  another  pupil 
of  the  same  great  teacher,  contagious  diseases  of  most, 
if  not  of  all  kinds.     Some,  again,  have  ascribed  piles  to 
the  «ame  source ;  o^ers,  the  inspissated  and  vermiform 
mucus   squeezed  out  occasionally  from  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  small  mucoas  glands  of  the  forehead,  in  the 
present  system  described  under  die  genus  and  species 
iontfatts  Varus:  and  others  again,  the  tooth-ache  :  which 
1^  (pinion  scans  at  one  time  to  have  been  adopted 
generally ;  for  we  iind  Shakspeare  making  one  of  his 
best«drawn  characters  exclaim — 

What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache ! 
Which  is  but  a  humour  or  a  womu 

It  is  not  very  wonderftil,  therefore,  to  behold  the  Extensive 
extensive  use  to  which  the  taenia  htfdatis,  or  hydatid,  is  ofa!rtje°nii 
applied  in  modem  times,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  the  hydaUs. 
parent  of  almost  every  limpid  cyst  discoverable  in  the 
body ;  rior  that  cancer  of  the  breast  should  be  ascribed 
to  a  i^mikr  generation ;  and  the  less  so,  since  it  is  not  a^ 
century  ago  that  it  was  gravely  argued  by  the  most 
edUghtened  {^siologists  of  the  day,  and  supposed  to  Man  him. 
be  ocularly  and  irr^agably  demonstrated,  that  wiai^^^^g^to 
himself  is,  in  every  instance,  the  progeny  of  a  similar  arise  from  a 
kind  of  maggot,  which,  it  was  said,  mi|^t  be  seen  by  ^*^*e  »<>"«*. 
any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  look  for  it,  viva- 
ciottsly  frolicking  in  the  vast  ocean  of  a  drop  of  male 
semeUk 

We  ere,  iit  length,  approaching  to  more  sobriety  in 
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our  observations  and  inquiries;  and  it  is  high  time  such 
a  period  should  arrive  ;  for  we  were  in  great  danger  of 
running  into  the  wildest  fistncies  of  equivocal  generation, 
and  of  equally  relinquishing  all  principles  and  all  limits 
in  natural  history.  We  now  know  that  an  incipient 
stage  of  putrefaction,  or  a  very  short  quiescence  and 
exposure  of  animal  fluids  to  a  warm  atmosphece,  b  ^uS- 
ficient  to  load  them  with  animalcules  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  not,  indeed,  by  fortuitously  converting  the  con- 
stitu^it  and  decomposing  principles  of  such  fluids  into 
the  simple  forms  of  microscopic  life  (for  of  this  we  have 
no  proof  whatever),  but  rather,  by  affording  to  some  few 
of  the  m}nriads  of  invisible  ovula  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere swarms,  and  which  it  may  omvey  to  them,  the 
proper  nidus,  or  the  quickenmg  stimulus  they  stand  in 
need  of. 

That  the  atmosphere  is  freighted  with  myriads  of 
insect-^gs  that  elude  our  senses,  and  that  such  eggs, 
when  they  meet  with  a  proper  bed,  are  hatched  in  a  few 
hours  mto  a  perfect  form,  is  clear  to  any  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  rapid  and  wonderful  effects  of  what,  in 
conunon  language,  is  called  a  blight  upon  plantations 
and  gardens.  I  have  seen,  as  probably  many  who  may 
read  this  work  have  also,  a  hop-ground  completely  over- 
run and  deisolated  by  the  aphis  humuli^  or  hc^  green- 
louse,  within  twelve  hours  after  a  honey-dew  (which  ia  a 
peculiar  haze  or  mist  loaded  with  a  poisonous  mia^m) 
has  slowly  swept  through  the  plantation,  and  stimulated 
the  leaves  of  the  hop  to  the  morbid  secretion  of  a  sac- 
charine and  viscid  juice,  whidb,  while  it  destroys  the 
young  shoots  by  exhaustion,  renders  them  a  favourite  re- 
sort for  this  insect,  and  a  cherishing  nidus  for  the  myriads 
of  little  dots  that  are  its  eggs.  The  latter  are.  hatched 
within  eight-and-forty  hours  after  their  deposit^  and  snc- 
ceeded  by  hosts  of  other  ^^  of  the  same  kind;  or,  if  the 
blight  take  place  in  an  early  part  of  the  autumn,  by  hosts 
of  the  young  insects  produced  viviparously ;  for  in  difkr^ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year  the  aphis  breeds  both  ways. 

Now,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  minute  eggs. 
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or  ovula,  of  innnmerable  kitids  of  antmalcales  floadng  by  Gik.  xi. 
myriads  6f  myriads  through  the  atmosphere^  so  dimmu-  ]^^J^^ 
tive  as  to  bear  no  larger  proportion  to  the  e^^  of  the  tion. 
aphis  than  these  bear  to  those  of  the  wren,  or  the  hedge-  ^^^°^ 
sparrow ;  protected  at  the  same  time  from  destruction  by  pj^SI^^ 
the  filmy  integument  that  surrounds  them,  till  they  can  caiouiaUy 
meet  with  a  proper  nest  for  their  reception,  and  a.  proper  thoM  o?ch« 
stimulating  power  to  quicken  them  into  life;  and  which,  >p^ 
with  respect  to  many  of  them,  are  only  found  obvious  to 
the  senses  in  different  descriptions  of  animal  fluids.   The 
same  fact  occurs  in  the  minend  kingdom ;  stagnant  water,  I^^/^"^ 
though  purified  by  distillation,  and  confined  in  a  marble  in  the  mine- 
basin,  will  in  a  short  time  become  loaded  on  its  surfiu:e  Ji|^"  *JJ**® 
or  about  its  sides  with  various  species  of  confervas;  ricaiktog. 
while  the  interior  will  be  peopled  with  microscopic  ani-  ^^^ 
malcules.     So,  while  damp  cellars  are  covered  with  bole-  ^°"°!*  "^ 
tuses,  agarics,  and  other  funguses,  the  driest  brick-walls  in  buikiings. 
are  often  lined  with  lichens  and  mosses.     We  see  no- 
thing of  the  animal  and  vegetable  eggs  or  seeds  by  which 
all  this  is  effected ;  but  we  know  that  they  exist  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  this  b  the  medium  of  their  circu- 
lation.    How  fer  the  tales  may  be  true,  of  living  ani-  ^^^  *" 
mals  found  in  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  andexa^. 
and  especially  in  scirrhous  and  pustulous  exanthems,  ^^*^'* 
this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire;  but,  conceding  the  fact, 
we  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  their  respective 
ovula  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  system  with  the  ^r 
or  food  we  take  in ;  and  to  have  been  separated  as  soon 
as  they  acquired  possession  of  a  proper  nursery. 
.  We  have  strong  reason  to  believe,  however,  diat  many  ^ScuLr"** 
of  the  eggs  or  animalcules  that  are  traced  in  animal  eggiare 
fluids,  occasionally  find  other  receptacles  out  of  the  body  J^f^JJ^^' 
that  answer  their  purpose  as  well,  and  seem  to  keep  up  being 
their  respective  species;  and,  consequently,  that  provide  ^JJ^„J^ 
a  stock  of  eggs,  larves,  or  insects,  prepared  to  take  pos-  stance*  tluui 
session  of  any  decomposing  animal  substance  as  soon  as  ^^ 
it  is  ready  for  their  reception.     And  we  are  hence  able  Antoaicukt 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  animalcules  in  such  situa-  not  neceMa- 
tions,  without  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  ^cSVy 
them  to  have  been  generated  therein ;  and  see  how  it  is  fpontaneout 

^  2  generttion. 
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possible  that  tbcy  should  continue  to  exist  in  a  regalar 
chain  of  succession,  instead  of  being  produced  anoma-^ 
lously  and  equivocally  by  the  bildungsirieb  (as  the  Ger- 
man physiologists  call  it),  or  formative  eflTort  of  a  living 
principle,  in  substances  in  which  life  has  confessedly 
ceased  to  exist; 

Thus  Rolander,  who,  like  Linn^us,  ascribed  dysen- 
tery to  the  dysentery-tick,  or  acarus  dyserUeruBj  and  who 
himself  laboured  under  this  disease  while  residing  in 
Linndus's  house,  contended  lliat  he  had  discovered  the 
same  insect  in  a  water-vessel  made  of  juniper-wood ;  and 
conceived  that  it  was  conveyed  in  great  numbers  into  his 
body  by  the  water  which  he  drank  from  the  cistern*  So 
Lister  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  ascaris  vermtcularis 
(the  maw  or  thread-worm),  which  is  usually  found  bur- 
rowing in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines,  infesting  the 
sur&ce  as  well.  In  like  manner  Palmaerus  has  rendered 
it  at  least  probable  that  the  young,  or  ova  of  the  fasciola 
hepaticay  or  fluke,  found  so  abundantly  in  the  liver  of 
sheep  that  die  of  the  rot,  and  the  origin  of  which  has  so 
much  puzzled  the  naturalists,  are  swallowed  by  the  sheep 
in  marsh  or  stagnant  waters.  And  Linn^us  himself 
pointed  out  that  the  taenia  Solium,  or  tape-worm,  the 
cause  of  whose  existence  in  the  alvine  channel  has  been 
a  source  of  equal  difficulty  to  the  physiological  inquirer, 
exists,  though  much  smaller,  in  muddy  springs ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  Pallas,  at  first,  expressed  doubts  upon 
this  point,  the  assertion  has  been  since  confirmed  by  ad- 
ditional and  satisfactory  observations. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  doubts  should  at  times  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  precise  and  cautious  inquirer  in  many 
cases  of  this  kind,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  long 
and  attentive  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  minute 
animals  which  gives  rise  to  them :  for,  first,  the  very  same 
species  assumes  so  different  an  appearance  in  different 
stages  of  its  existence,  that  nothing  but  the  most  patient 
prosecution  of  the  same  individual  through  all  his  meta-» 
morphoses,  could  induce  us  to  put  any  faith  in  its  indivi- 
duality. For  who,  for  example,  if  he  did  not  know  it  by 
the  repeated  experience  of  himself  or  of  others,  could 
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believe  that  the  black  and  the  white  carrion-vulture  of   Qcn.  Xf. 
America  (vultur  Aura^  Linn.),  which,  when  teased,  emits  j^^^^JJI; 
a  cry  like  a  mouse,  are  the  same  bird,  merely  chan^ng  tion. 
from  white  to  black  as  it  grows  old?   Who  could  divine  ^^^^J^^ 
that  the  tadpole,  possessing  ^lls  and  a  fish-tail,  and  with-  animal  in 
out  legs,  should  be  the  same  animal,  only  younger,  as  ^!^^ 
the  four -legged  frog  that  has  neither  tail  nor  gills  ?  or  Examples. 
that  a  like  identity  should  apply  to  the  caterpillar,  the 
aarelia,  and  the  winged-moth  ?   But,  secondly,  we  often  Secondly, 
see  an  almost  equal  change  produced  in  a  few  genera-  ^J|^^^" 
tions  of  the  same  species,  and  occasionally  in  the  same  appearance 
individu^,  by  a  change  of  food  or  habitation,  or  both.  J'^J^^^ 
How  widely  different  is  the  domestic  sheep  from  the  of  food. 
argali;  or  the  ox  from  the  bisoo!  yet  these  are  the  Examples, 
stocks  from  which  they  have  proceeded.     A  difference 
of  food  alone  produces  a  growth  and  developement  of 
sexual  organs  in  the  honey  bee,  and  converts  what  have 
hitherto  been  called  neuters  (but  which  are  really  im- 
parfect  females)  into  queens,  or  bearing  bees.     In  many 
instances,  we  can  trace  changes  as  considerable  (and 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  remark  them)  in  worms, 
or  the  larves  of  insects,  introduced  accidentally  into  the 
human  intestines  from  without.     Several  of  these,  how- 
ever^  are  animals  with  the  whole  of  whose  history  we 
are  acquainted:  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  the  ascarides,  the  taenia,  and  va- 
rious other  intestinal  worms;  and  hence  might  not  know 
them  out  of  the  body,  even  though  we  should  actually 
meet  with  them  under  some  form  or  other. 

As  aninudcules  are  parasitic  to  plants,  so  are  plants  at  Plants  pa- 
times  parasitic  to  animals.  I  have  seen  funguses  spring  ^^^^ 
up  night  after  night  on  the  sheets  of  patients  with  gan- 
grenous limbs,  where  the  corrupt  discharge  has  soaked 
into  the  sheets,  and  rendered  them  a  quickening  nidus. 
Several  species  of  clavaria  grow  on  the  chrysalis  of  one 
or  two  species  of  cicada,  and  even  on  the  perjTect  insect 
itself  as  others  do  on  the  May-fly*.     Were  this  indeed 

*  M^moires  sur  des  Insects  sur  lesquelles  on  trouve  des  plantes,  par  M. 
Fougeroux  de  Bouderoy.  Vide  HisU  de  rAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences, 
An.  1769. 
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the  proper  place  for  pursuing  so  interesting  a  study,  I 
could  show  not  only  that  there  is  scarcely  an  animal  of 
any  class  or  order,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but  is 
a  prey  to  other  animals  of  a  minuter  form  that  infest  its 
interior  as  well  as  its  surface,  but  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
vegetable  which  has  not  also  its  parasitic  plunderers, 
and  is  infested  in  like  manner.  But  the  subject  would 
carry  us  too  far:  yet  a  few  additional  hints  in  relation 
to  it  are  given  in  the  comment  to  the  Nosological  Sys- 
tem,  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  extending  the  study 
may  turn  to  them  at  their  leisure. 

The  various  kinds  of  worms  traced  in  the  human  sto- 
mach and  intestines  have  been  differently  arranged  by 
different  writers:  but  they  have  been  chiefly  assorted 
into  round  VLiid^t  worms;  or  into  indigenous  snA  «r- 
otic:  in  other  words,  into  those  which  we  are  told  are 
generated  in  tfie  alvine  channel,  and  those  which  enter 
it Jrommtkout,  The  first  method  is  too  limited;  and 
the  se(H>nd,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  cmly  hypothe- 
tical, but  built  on  a  false  basis ;  for  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  every  species  found  in  this  channel  prima- 
rily existed  out  of  it.  In  unfolding,  therefore,  the  sub- 
ject further,  we  shall  employ  a  different  arrang^nent^ 
and  comprehend,  under  the  genus  helminthia,  three 
species  of  diseases,  equally  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  symptoms  and  by  the  different  tribes  of  animals  which 
give  rise  to  them ;  viz.  those  which  are  nourished  and 
find  a  prc^r  habitation  throughout  every  part  i^  the 
alvine  canal ;  those  whose  proper  habitation  is  limited  to 
the  extremity  of  the  canal;  and  those  which  have  no 
proper  habitation  in  any  part  of  it,  and  enter  it  eirone-* 
ously  or  by  accidept^ 
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SPECIES  L 
HELMINTHIA  ALVL 

WORMS  EXISTING  AND  FINDING  A  PROPER  NIDUS  IN  THE 
STOMACH  OR  ALVINE  CANAL,  CHIEFLY  OF  CHILDREN, 
AND  SICKLY  ADULTS;  PRODUCING  EMACIATION,  A 
SWELLED  HARD  BELLY,  GNAWING  OR  PUNGENT  PAIN 
IN  THE  STOMACH,  PALE  COUNTENANCE,  FETID  BREATH, 
AND   IRRITATION  OF  THE   NOSTRILS* 

The  worms  that  chiefly  infest  this  region,  and  produce  Gmv.  XL 
these  s3niiptom5,  may  be  arranged  under  ^  the  following  "^  * 
varieties: 

a  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  Long  round-worm. 

$  Trichocephalus.  Long  thread-worm, 

y  Tcenia  Solium.  Long  tape-worm. 

i  Taenia  vulgaris.  Broad  tape-worm, 

f  Fasciola.  Fluke. 

The  head  of  the  long  round  worm  is  slightly  in-  J^^^^*^' 
curved,  with  a  transverse  contraction  beneath  it ;  mouth  lumbri- 
triangular ;  body  transparent,  light  yellow,  with  a  faint  J^^rouad- 
line  down  the  sides;   gregarious  and  vivacious;  from  wonn. 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.     Inhabits  principally  the 
jntestines  of  thin  persons,  generally  about  the  ileum,  but 
somethnes  ascends  into  the  stomach,  and  creeps  out  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils :  occasionally  travels  to  the  rec- 
tum, and  passes  away  at  the  anus.     Frank  notices  an 
instance  of  eighty  of  these  worms  rolled  up  into  a  bal), 
and  expelled  during  a  fever :  and  gives  another  case  in 
which  the  whole  intestinal  canal  from  the  duodenui^  to 
the  rectum  was  crammed  with  them  **. 

*  De  Cur.  Morb.  Horn.  Epit.  Tom.  vi.Lib.  yu 
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This  animal  will  sometimes  remain  so  quiet  in  its  pro* 
per  region,  as  to  give  no  signs  of  its  existence  but  by  iu 
discbarge.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  a  troublesome 
and  mischievous  intruder,  producing  an  intolerable  feel- 
ing of  faintness,  great  emaciation,  and  most  of  the 
symptoms  enumerated  under  the  specific  definition.  In 
its  general  appearance  its  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance 
to  the  earth  worm  (lumbricus  terrestrisj  Linn.),  that  by 
many  naturalists  it  has  been  r^arded  as  the  same. 
Yet,  to  an  attentive  observer,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference both  in  their  form  and  movements.  The  body 
of  the  intestinal  worm  is  round,  its  colour  is  a  pale  red, 
its  head  is  furnished  with  three  vesicles  placed  triangu- 
larly, and,  in  moving,  it  curls  its  body  into  circles,  from 
which  it  extends  its  head.  The  eardi  worm  is  flat  to- 
wards the  tail,  and  has  bristles  on  its  under-side  which 
it  can  erect  at  pleasure.  Its  colour  is  dusky  red ;  its 
head  has  but  one  vesicle,  and  it  moves  by  a  continuous 
course  of  action  propagated  from  ring  to  ring. 

The  body  of  the  long  thread  worm  is,  above,  slightly 
crenate;  beneath,  smooth;  finely  striata  on  die  fore- 
part; head  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  a  slender  retrac- 
tile proboscis;  tail  or  thinner  part  twice  as  long  as  the 
thicker,  terminating  in  a  fine  hair-like  point,  about  two 
inches  long;  in  colour  resembles  the  preceding :  gr^a- 
rious,  and  found  chiefly  in  the  intestines  of  sickly  chil- 
dren ;  generaUy  in  the  caecum.  It  is  found  also  in  many 
animals  besides  man,  as  the  horse,  boar,  fox,  and  mouse. 
Goeza  considers  the  proboscis  as  the  male  organ. 

In  the  LONG  TAPE  WORM  the  articulations  are  long  and 
narrow,  with  mar^al  pores  by  which  it  attaches  itself 
to  the  intestines,  one  on  each  joint,  generally  alternate ; 
ovaries  arborescent :  head  with  a  terminal  mouth  sur- 
rounded by  two  rows  of  radiate  hooks  or  holders;  and 
a  little  below,  on  the  flattened  surface,  four  tuberculate 
orifices  or  suckers,  two  on  each  side :  tail  terminated  by 
a  semicircular  joint  without  any  aperture :  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  long,  and  has  been  found  sixty.  Inhabits  the 
intestines  of  mankind  generally  at  the  upper  part,  where 
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it  feeds  on  tbe  chyle  and  juiccB  already  adimalixed.    Is    Gxh.  xi. 
sometimes  solitary^  but  commonly  in  considerable  nam-     u!^Aiii. 
benr:  and  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  intestines  that  it  is  re-  TaemaSol 
moved  with  great  difficulty.    It  is  said  to  have  a  power  ^^  ^ 
of  re-jproducing  parts  which  have  been  broken  of;  bat  worm. 
this  ^issertion  wmits  proof,    llie  animal  is  oviparoud)  Oeamne 
and  discharges  its  numerous  eggs  firom  the  apertures  on 
the  joints.     Werner  asserts  that  it  is  hermaphrodite. 
Tbe  broken-off  joints  have»  when  discharged^  the  ap- 
pearance of  gourcUseeds:  and  it  is  hence  denominated 
gourd-worm  by  many  medical  writers ;  and  is  the  lum- 
briois  cucwbttinus  of  Dr.  Heberden.    In  the  collections 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  CSopenhagen  Dr.  Sibbam- 
gaard  gives  tbe  case  of  an  adult  female  patient  who 
was  in^ted  with  a  tape-wcxrm  of  enormous  lengthy 
measuring  not  less  than  thirty-eight  yard;5,  <>r  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet.    It  was  expdled  irom  the  anus 
after  taking  three  doses  of  a  bohis^  consisting  of  two 
drachms  gf  tin  filings  and  half  a  drachm  of  jalap  mixt 
up  with  honey^. 

The  articulaticHis  of  the  broad  tape  wobai  are  short  ^^•.^^• 
and  broad,  with  a  pore  in  the  centre  of  each  joint,  and 


worm. 


Stellate  ovaries  round  them:  body  broader  in  the  mid*  B'«»d««pe- 

"  worm. 

die,  and  tapering  towards  both  ends ;  head  resembling 
the  last,  but  narrower  and  smaller;  tail  ending  in  a 
rounded  joint.  Like  the  last,  inhabits  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestines,  and  feeds  upon  the  chyle ;  from  three  to 
fifteen  feet  long :  usually  in  families  of  three  or  four. 

The  body  of  the  fluke  is  flattish,  with  an  aperture  *  ^•.'^'^'' 
or  pore  at  the  head,  and  generally  another  beneath ;  in-  piuke. 
testines  flexuous;  ovaries  lateral:  hermaphrodite^  and 
oviparous. 

Of  all  intestinal  worms  this  is  one  of  the  most  com-  Fauna  «x- 
inon  to  animals  of  different  classes.    It  is  sometimes,  JSwrt  jSi"" 
though  rarely,  found  in  manf ;  but  in  different  species,  aairoait. 


*  Societatis  Medicse  HaTniensis  -CoBect    VoL  u.  8vo. 
t  Docveri  Verm.  p.  di.    Clerki  Lumbric.  p.  119. 
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Gnr.xi.    or  under  different  modifications,  we  meet  widi  it  v)ery 
•  HTAhi     fi'equently  and  very  abundantly  in  quadrupeds  of  almost 
Fasdob.       all  kinds,  r^tiles,  fishes,  and  even  in  worms*  them- 
selves  of  a  larger  growth,  for  it  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  intestines  of  the  cuttle-fish.     Its  ordinary  seat  is 
in  the  stomach  or  alvine  channel ;  but  in  swine,  blade- 
cattle,  deer,  and  sheep,  its  favourite  haunt  is  the  liver,  to 
which  it  probably  creeps  forward  through  the  bile*duets, 
and  where  it  burrows  and  breeds  in  innumerable  hosts. 
Cauteofef-  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  fasciola  hepatica^ 
roUn^the^*  ^  i^  ^  Called  by  way  of  emphasis,  found  so  commonly 
and  so  abundantly  in  the  liver  of  sheep  that  labour 
under  the  disease  called  the  rot ;   though  whether  it 
be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  this  disease,  has  not  yet 
Most  pro-     been  ascertained.     Most  probably  the  effect:   for  the 
Jj^.^      rot  is  certainly  an  infectious  complaint,  and  b  sometimes 
•nd  the  rot    caught  by  a  whole  flock  in  a  single  night    The  cause 
bya^t-     has  been  supposed  to  be  hydrogenous  gass ;  but  of  this 
ing  nuaan.    we  have  no  proof.    There  can  be  little  doiibt,  however, 
that  it  is  produced  by  some  deleterious  miasm  in  the  at- 
mosphere originating  in  the  pasture  itself,  or  conveyed 
there  in  the  form  of  a  haze,  in  the  same,  manner  as  yeg^ 
table  plantations  are  often  blighted,  of  which  I  have 
just  offered  an  example  from  hop-grounds.     Yet  by 
what  means  the  liver  of  sheep  rather  than  any  other 
organ,  is  hereby  debilitated  and  rendered  gangrenous, 
we  have  still  to  inform  ourselves.  As  the  animal  is  ovipa- 
rous, the  minute  ^gs  may  be  borne  by  the  hazeitadi^  or 
exist  in  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  tiie  sheep-ground  ; 
or  they  may  already,  in  the  body  of  the  parent-worm, 
be  infesting  the  alimentary  canal,  and  only  wfuting  fiar 
Fluke         accidental  circumstances  to  exert  the  full  range  of  their 
found  in       prolific  powers ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  rot  alone,  but  in 
eMetthui     other  cases  of  visceral  diseases,   that   this   animal  is 
v^^^i       traced  in  sheep,  and  especially  in  dropsy,  whether  con- 
treatment     nected  with  the  rot  or  not ;  and  in  both  diseases  they 
g«^n«i     are  firequently  found  vomited  up  in  brooks. 
maining  As  the  treatment  of  all  the  species  should  be  estab- 

2[|^^^^     lished  on  the  same  principle — that  of  invigorating  the 

noticed. 
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alimentary  canal  and  surroundhig  ▼iacera,<-<-*and  the    Gem.  XL 
vermifuges    adapted  to  many  of  the   different  tribeff^  ^  u^li, » 
though  not  to  all,  are  the  same,  it  will  be  better  to  re-  Faaciok. 
serve  this  subject  till  the  nosological  characters  of  die  ^^'^ 
remaining  species  have  passed  in  review  btfore  us. 


SPECIES  II.    , 
HELMINTHIA  PODICIS. 

WOEMS,  OR  THE  LARVES  OF  INSECTS  EXISTING,  AND  FIND- 
ING A  PROPER  NIDUS  WITHIN  THE  VERGE  OF  THE 
ANUS,  EXCITING  A  TROUBLESOME  LOCAL  IRRITATION, 
SOMETIMES  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  TUMOUR ;  FREQUENT- 
LY PREVENTING  SLEEP,  AND  PRODUCING  PAIN  OR 
FAINTNESS   IN   THE  STOMACH. 

Under  this  n>ecies  are  induded  the  following  varieties :    Gxk.  xl 

Snc.  IL 
a  Ascaris  vermicularis.  Thread-worm. 

Maw-worm. 

0  ' Scarabeus.  Beetle-grubs. 

y  ' CEstrus.  Bots. 

The  head  of  the  thread-worm  is  subulate,  nodose,  «  H.  Podi- 
and  divided  into  three  vesicles,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  Siarbvcr- 
which  is  an  aperture  by  which  it  receives  nourishment ;  ^<|]^f^ 
skin  at  the  sides  of  the  body  finely  crenate  or  wrinkled ; 
tail  finely  tapering  and  terminating  in  a  point;  the  fe- 
male has  a  small  punctiform  aperture  a  little  below  the 
head,  through  which  it  receives  nourishment :  gr^a- 
riotts :  viviparous ;  about  half  an  indi  long ;  sometimes 
wanders  into  the  intestines,  and  occasionally  as  high  as 
the  stomach.    It  was  first  observed  by  Morgagni*. 

•  fJiL  uv.  48. 


Thread- 
worm. 
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OsM.  XL  and  find  a  ready  conveyance  to  the  rectum,  which  is  their 

yRpJS:  proper  nidus. 

as.  It  is  the  hemorrhoidal  breeze,  whose  eggs  are  chiefly, 

^^^  if  not  solely,  hatched  in  the  human  inte8tine%  and  espt- 

Bou.  dally  those  of  grooms  and  otb^  persons  whose  duty 

The  variety  leads  them  to  associate  much  with  horses,  and  other  lai^ 

chiefly  in  domesticated  quadrupeds.    And  it  is  the  grubs  or  larves 

the  intes-  of  this  geuus,  when  dischai^ged  from  the  anus,  that  con^ 

*""ni8and  »titute  the  proper  Bots  of  veterinary  writers,  though  the 


tone-  term  is  often  misapplied  to  the  ascaris  vermictdantf  as 
coDstitutes  observed  already,  to  which,  indeed,  they  have  some 
proper  bots.  resemblance.  •    »    ' 

Mr.  Greenhaw  has  described  a  very  copious  discharge 
of  transparent  globular  materials  from  die  rectum  of  a 
boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  which  he  thinks  were  hyda» 
tids*.  But  die  omdusion  seems  very  doubtful.  They 
were  of  the  size,  and  many  of  them  of  the  colour  of 
gooseberries ;  and  may  have  been  an  example  of  scy^ 
bala,  as  already  described  in  the  preceding  g^ius  t. 


SPECIES  III. 

HELMINTHIA  ERRATICA. 

(Stvatic  WBiotmi^. 

WORMS,  OR  THE  LARVES  OF  INSECTS  INTRODUCED  BT 
ACCIDENT,  AND  WITHOUT  FINDING  A  PROPER  HABI- 
TATION IN  THE  STOMACH  OR  INTESTINES;  PRODUCING 
SPASMODIC  COLIC  wrPH  SEVERE  GRIPINGS  ;  AND  OCCA- 
SIONALLY VOMITING  OR  DEJECTION  OF  BLOOD* 

GEK.XI.    Of  this  subdivision  we  know  but  little;  yet  the  ensnii^ 
"^'     *    instances  may  afford  sufficient  reason  for  forming  it    It 

*  E£n.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  LMxnL  pr574» 
t  Spec.  m.  p.  898. 
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rai^t  easily  be  enlarged ;  but  the  authorities  for  extend-  On.  XL 

ing  it  further  are  doubtfiil.  ttSISnJS^ 

a  Gordius.  Hair-worm.  Erratic 


fi  Hirudo.  Erratioleech. 

y  Musca.  Maggots. 

The  cK)BDius  is  the  seta  equina,  or  horse-hair-worm,  »  H.  em- 
of  the  M  writers.    It  is  found  in  soft  stagnant  waters :  g^us. 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  twisted  into  various  knots  Hair- 
and  contortions;  colour  pale  brown,  with  dark  extre-  ^"°* 
mities. 

This  disease  is  most  frequent  among  the  peasants  of 
Iii^land,  and  was  suspected  by  Linn^us,  and  has  been 
since  proved,  or  thought  to  be  proved,  by  Dr.  Montin, 
cme  of  his  most  celebrated  disciples,  to  be  occasioned  by 
their  drinking  the  half-putrid  water  of  stagnant  marshes 
or  ditches  inhabited  by  the  gordius.  It  is  not  known  on 
the  Lapland  mountahis.  The  gripings  are  often  so  vio- 
lent that  the  pattept  rolls  and  writhes  on  the  ground  in 
severer  agony  than  a  woman  in  labour,  and  discharges 
bloody  urine.  After  many  hours,  sometimes  an  entirie 
day,  the  disorder  terminates  in  a  profuse  ptyalism,  that 
continues  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Laplanders  call 
the  disease  UUen  or  Hoime*. 

The  SECOND  VARIETY  includcs  several  species  of  the  ^  H.  en»- 
L£ECH,  swallowed,  when  minute  and  young,  along  with  Hirudo. 
the  muddy  and  stagnant  water  they  inhabit  Emtio- 

Apparently  both  the  niedicinal  and  the  hdrse-leech 
(h.  Sangmsuga)  have  been  thus  found;  but  the  exact 
species  has  not  been  sufficiently  indicated.  Sauvages, 
in  his  genus  Hsmatemesis,  quotes  Galen,  Schenck,  and 
Wedel,  but  does  not  describe  the  species.  Upon  turn- 
ing to  Galen,  iv.  4rll.  D.  the  reader  will  find  that  he 
briefly  adverts  to  the  disease,  and  quotes  from  Asclepi- 
ades  and  Apollonius  the  remedies  that  were  employed 
in  their  respective  days:  but  he  does  not  characterise 
the  worm. 

*  Linn.  Flor.  Lap.  de  Angdica.    Montin,  Amoen.  Acad.  Splacbnum,  iL  26. 
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Gkm.  XI.  Of  helminthia,  from  this  cause,  we  have  numerous  ex- 
fl^al^rrL''  ftw^pl^s  in  foreign  writers  and  journals*;  but  we  need  not 
tica.  travel  from  our  own  country  for  instances*    Of  domestic 

Errade^        examples,  several  are  related  in  the  comment  to  the  vo- 
feech.  lume  of  Nosology ;  and,  though  apparendy  well  attested, 

Wonderful-   are  of  a  trully  marvellous  character*    The  fad  appesurs 
from  ^^    to  be,  that,  from  fixing  on  the  internal  timic  of  the  sto- 
eoromon       mach,  or  iutestiues,  these  worms  riot  on  so  rich  and  plen- 
whCT  in  the  ^ifiil  a  repast,  that  they  grow  tP  an  enormous^  size,  and 
intettines.     evincc  sttch  a  devlaticm  from  their  common  shi^,  as  in 
some  instances  to  be  recognized  with  great  difficulty.  It 
is  highly  probable,  however,  that  they  can  only  live  in 
dyspeptic  patients,  or  persons  whose  digestive  powers 
are  infirm :  for  there  are  few  or  no  animals  capable  of 
resisting  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  when  se- 
creted in  Ml  health  and  vigour. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  among  dioee 
entided  to  attention,  is  related  by  Mr.  Paisley  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  f.  In  this  case,  there  were 
two  worms,  whose  heads  the  author  compares  to  that 
c{  the  horse-leech,  and  which  i^q>ear  to  have  been  to- 
lerably quiescent  in  their  growth,  till  the  general  system 
was  disturbed  by  a  wound  on  the  breast  received  by  the 
patient  in  consequence  of  a  duel  with  the  small  swcnrd. 
The  general  symptoms  of  this  species  of  hdminthia  ap- 
peared about  the  third  day  afterwards,  and  continued 
with  many  variations  for  several  weeks,  when  the  patient 
discharged  inferiorly  one  of  diese  worms  measuring  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  dead,  but  fiiU  of  blood,  and  accompanied  by  a 
large  dejection  of  grumous  blood,  *^to  appearance  some 
pounds;"  and  not  many  weeks  afterwards,  the  other  still 
larger.  A  worm,  apparently  similar,  is  stated  by  Dn 
Bond  of  Philadelphia,  in  1754,  to  have  been  discharged 
downwards,  by  a  female  patient  of  his,  who  had  been 


•  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent  Vii.  Obs.  26.— Rhodius,  Cent  il  Obs.  72.- 
Blanchord,  Collect.  Med.  Phys.  Cent,  u 
t  VoL  n.  Art.  XXVI, 
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long  sobjact  Uy  an  hepatic  disease,  vrhkh  gradually    OtK.XL 
Amged  to  violent  hdminthic  symptoms  in  the  stomach.  ^^^^^ 
T%ese,  at  length,  suddenly  vanished^  and  within  twenty-  tica: 
four  howrs  the  worm  was  dejected,  dead,  and  in  two  parts,  s^y^* 
tke  wliole  making  twen^  inches  in  length.    The  pati^it  leeck. 
^Hcd  soon  after ;  and  on  opening  her,  thb  worm  appears 
to  have  worked  its  way,  when  smidl,  into  the  Uver  by  At 
course  tof  the  common  duct,  to  hove  onnmitted  great  de- 
predation here,  and  afterwards,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  dilaticm  of  the  duct,  to  have  travelled  back 
again*    Dr.  Bond  ventures  to  caH  .it  an  hepatic  leech  : 
though  he  cidculates  its  course  as  now  stated*. 

The  lUiRD  VARIETY  cousists  of  the  grubs  of  difierent  ^  ^-  ^^' 
species  of  that  subdivision  of  die  genus  musca,  or  fi^y,  Musca. 
^rfaose  sucker  is  possessed  of  a  single  bristle  without  a  Maggots. 
aheath,  and  short;  clavate,  fntnished  with  a  lateral  hair. 
These  deposit  their  eggs  in  game  and  other  meats  that  Bggs* 
lave  he&x  long  kept,  and  are  approaching  a  putrid  state,  ^^. 
69  musca  camarioj  or  flesh-fly;  m.  vamtoriaj  or  blow-fly ; 
Vk^cHartaf  or  pantry-fly ;  or  perforate  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  dieese,  bacon,  hams,  or  odier  salted  and  high-tasted 
'wmds  as^  m4  putri$,  the  larves  of  which  are  known  to 
the  housewife  by  the  name  of  hcppars^  as  those  (tf  all  of  Hoppers, 
-Aran  are  by  that  of  mi^o^z  which  last  has  often,  diough 
in  a  kx>ser  sense,  been  applied  to  the  grubs  of  insects 
geitendly. 

Fromthedepotntofthe^gsofthese  q>eciesofthefly  HowreMh 
in  so  many  brmiches  of  die  common  ft)od  of  man,  there  Jj^^{^ 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  they  may  pass  into  the 
human  intestines.  In  a  sound  state  of  the  stomach,  in- 
deed, we  have  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  be 
hatched  and  live  in  that  organ ;  but  they  may  find  a  con- 
venient nidus,  and  live  comfbrtaUy  in  a  debilitated  sto- 
mach, and  apparently  through  the  entire  range  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

The  cases  of  this  affection  are  numerous.    One  of  the  Exunpla. 
best  related,  is  that  of  Dr.  White  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
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'Medical  Society  of  London.  Tlie  patient,  aged  thirty; 
was  emaciated,  of  a  sallow  complexion ;  had  gripings  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  costiveness,  rigors,  and  cold 
extremities.  Took  Colombo  root,  and  occasionally  calor 
mel  and  other  purgatives.  In  a  month  was  .b^ier,  and 
the  appetite  good.  The  next  purgative  brought. away 
an  immense  number  of  pupes  or  chrysalid  worms ;  sonie 
of  which  being  preserved,  were  transformed  into  the 
musca  cibaria. 

We  have  also  examples  of  the  larves  of  other  insect^ 
that  have  entered  the  stomach  by  some  accident  or  aur 
otlier.  Thus,  Mr.  Church,  to.  whose  entomological  skiU 
Dr.  White  confided  the  examination  of  the  above  paper, 
asserts,  that  he  once  knew  a  child  discharge  a  larve  of  the 
caddy  insect  (phryganea  grandis) ;  and  that  the  phalsena 
piTiguinalis  lives  and  is  nourished  in  the  stomach ;  and^ 
after  sustaining  several  metamorphoses,  is  thrown  out, 
and  proves  its  proper  genus  *.  Mr.  Calderwood  ha^ 
publbhed  a  like  casef ;  Riedlin,  examples  of  other,  fly- 
maggots  I;  other  writers,  of  the  larves  of  the  beetle,,  or 
the  bee  discharged  by  the  anus  after  violent  gripings  f  ; 
while  Planchon  describes  a  live  spider  thrown  forth  ftom 
the  same  opening  II . 

Weikard  gives  an  instance  of  a  triton  pahtstris  disr 
charged  by  vomiting  f;  and  many  of  the  continentid 
writers  have  examples  of  rejection  by  the  same  passage 
of  the  lacerta  aquatica^  unquestionably  swallowed  when 
minute  and  unperceived,  with  the  water  obtained  from 
ponds  and  lakes  **.  In  one  instance  not  fewer  than  five 
of  these  were  thrown  back  at  a  time  ft* 


*  Vol.  u.  f  Edin.  Med.  Com.  IS.  223.  \  Cent.  oi.  Ofas.  85. 

§  Obs.  Med.  Cur.  de  excretjone  vermia  nuhquam  ante  excret  Wf>lfieQbi. 
1723. 

I  Journ.  de  Med.  IV.  p.  203. 

\  Vennisdite  Schrlfter,  iy.  p.  127.    KL  Schrift.  p.  82. 

**  Journ.  de  Medicine.  Tom.  ix,  p.  447.~Scbwarz,  Med.  WockenUatt. 
1780.  No.  27. 

tt  Obierr.  Med.  Cur.  de  ezcretione  vermis,  -Ac.  ut  suprL  WoHlhib. 
1723. 
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But  of  ell  such  kind  of  marvels,  the  most  extraor- '  Osv.XL 
dinary,  and  one  of  the  best  attested,  is  that  narrated  by    ^^J^ 
Dr.  Pichells  in  the  Irish  Transactions  of  the  King  and  tiet:        t 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  * ;  consisting  of  enormous  5S«rat*» 
progenies  of  apterous,  dipterous,  and  coleopterous  ini-  singular  e». 
sects,  discharged  both  by  the  mouth  and  anus.    Thepft-  ampkofi^ 
tient  was  a  young  woman,  who  had  long  been  in  a  me-  ^k>ty  W 
lancholy  frame  of  mind  from  the  loss  of  a  beloved  mothei^  ^  stomaH^ 
and  who^  under  a  superstitious  idea  that  a  certain  portioo  and  other  • 
of  clay  drunk  daily,  from  the  graves  of  pious  dergymen^  p^^i***  ' 
would  preserve  her  from  disease  as  well  as  from  sin,  conr  i 

trived  to  stock  her  chamber  with  a  large  quanti^  of  this 
material  from  the  graves  of  two  clergymen  whom  she  bad  , 
known,  and  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  bed  ibr  the 
eggs  of  the  insects  Uius  hatched  in  her  stomach.  ^0£  •  - 
the  larvBs  of  the  beede,''  says  Dr.  Picbells,  ^<  I  am  sure 
I  considerably  underrate  when  I  say  that,  independeatly 
of  above  a  hundred  evacuated  per  anum,  not  less  than 
«even  hundred  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  stomach 
at  difierent  times  since  the  commencement  of  my  attend- 
ance. A  great  proportion  were  destroyed  from  an 
anxiety  to  evade  publiciQr :  many,  too,  escaped  immedi- 
ately after  having  been  vomited,  by  extricating  th(^m- 
selves  quickly  from  the  vessel,  and  running  into  holes  in 
the  floor.  Upwards  of  ninety  were  submitted  to  Dr. 
Thompson's  es&mination,  nearly  all  of  which,  including 
two  of  the  specimens  of  tenebrio  molitor  {darkling),  I  saw 
myself,  thrown  up  at  different  times.  The  average  size 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  lin^ 
and  a  half  in  girth.  The  larvae  of  the  dipterous  insecl!, 
though  voided  only  about  seven  or  eight  times,  accord- 
ing to  her  account,  came  up  almost  literally  in  myriads. 
They,  were  alive  and  moving."      Many  of  the  laryes  \ 

or  insects  thus  thrown  up,  had  been  preserved  alive  iii 
clay  or  pill-boxes,  tor  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  at  the  ' 
time  of  writing.   Pain  in  the  stomach,  suppression  of  the 


*  Ttm^  of  Uie  AtaodatMn  of  the  Fellows  and  Deentiates  of  the  King  and 
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mensesi  irritation  of  t])e  bl$Jd^,  hifemi^tekn^^,  oeca- 
sional  perversion  of  all  tbe  e^ueilHd  senses^  vertigo^  ooli- 
VakkmS)  catalepsy^  and  various  othek*  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  indicative  of  hdmmdiic  irritliticm,  were 
tbe  sad  train  of  evils  that  alternately  over|)owered  the 

To  all  thete  parasitic  vei*niicle%  will  apply  the  remailc 
I  hive  already  made  npcm  a  single  variety;  that  dii^  ap- 
pear, Srom  the  luxuriance  of  their  haunts  and  repe^ts^  to 
be  in  various  instanoes  peculiarly  enliurged,  and  altered 
Stom  the  Btmctore  they  exhibit  out  of  die  body  * ;  whence 
die  great  difficuhy  of  determining  in  matiy  cases  tbe  ex- 
net  external  species  to  wfaidi  a  larve^  worm^  or  aninud- 
tDttle  fimnd  within  the  animal  body  may  bdong*  Yet  of 
aH  the  erratic  worms  and  gmbs,  ^  horse-leech,  hirudo 
soi^ttiiugaj  appears  to  undergo  the  greatest  metamor*- 
phosis:  and^  a6  observed  in  the  comment  to  the  No- 
Mlogy,  is  reported  in  one  instance  to  have  reached  the 
niw  of  a  nUtn'is  fist,  and  to  have  ccmtained  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  bloodv 


Diagnosis. 


Asdft. 
eciibedljj 


aBNBRAL  DIAGNOaia  AKO  iTREAtMENT* 

Weliave  had  occasion  to  cA^serve  diat  the  stomach  is 
tbe  gieat  organ  of  sympathy,  and  associates  in  li&ctions 
of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  system.  It  follows  ne- 
cessarily that  other  parts  of  the  system  tnuSt,  hi  various 
instances,  associate  in  affections  of  the  stomach.  This 
is  pcuticularly  the  case  with  respea  to  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  worms,  and  especially  those  that  ttist  bx  the 
stomacli  itself,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  alvine  cailal,  as 
lying  nearest  to  it 

<^  The  evils  f  which  hence  arise,^  ^ays  Dr.  Heberden, 
who  has  well  drawn  up  the  general  train  of  symptoms, 
<<  and  which  cease  on  their  expulsion,  are  head-aches, 
vertigo,  torpor,  disturbed  dreams,  sleep  brooken  off  by 


*  ^remser,  Ueber  lebende  Wurmer  in  ld>enden  Menschen. 
t  Mala,  qaae  ex  his  oriuntnr,  <jtift^ue  hia  ttcpidsit  fii^utiRV  MHt  ddbvt 
capitis^  veKigo,  torpor,  sournla,  &<x    Cftfi.  IJX.  p.a43. 
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fr^ght^  and  sevMiaia^  oonvukipiMb  femialmeM,  tkm^    Qzw.  lih 
pallid  hue,  bad  taste  in  the  roouth,  oflfai«?a  t»r«iatb>  i^!^5^ 
ODUghy  difQcuIt  breatbiQgf  itohiog  of  th^  aostrils,  pains  Uoo. 
in  Ac  stomachy  nausaa,  Hquoami^hness,  voracityt  fean-  ^^^ 
neasy  tewsiims,  itching  at  tba  wns  tpwards  o^ii,  at 
length  dejection  of  films  and  mucus.     The  brood  tapa- 
worms  produoe  tha  ^aver^t  piischiefii  09  the  bpdy ;  the 
terates  and  ascaridas  (round  and  thread-worms)  WfOi^ 
times  lurk  scarcely  suspected,  unlass  tbare  is  itching  of 
the  aaus,  or  th^  are  trac^  in  the  f^ces.    {  have  saan  a 
broad  tape-wcnrm  expelled  from  the  intestines  fpur  alls 
in  length.    The  long  tapa*worin  (lumbricus  ct$rcuiiii>' 
mis)  seems  to  ba  a  series  of  many  worms,  a  single  joint 
of  which  will  s<Hnetimes  liva  when  8qf>aratfid  from  tbp 
rest.    The  round  worms  have  ascendt^  into  the  mouthf 
and  have  even  lived  two  or  three  days  after  tbay  havfs 
bera  disduurged.    In  two  pati^ts  iioder  my  cara  th^r^ 
was  room  for  suspecting  that  the  gourd*worm  had  lA* 
daeed  epileptic  fits,  mania,  and  idiotism.^ 

Upon  this  passage  it  is  only  necessary  to  obsjsrv^  Remaricton 
that  the  long   tiqpe-worm,  taenia   Solium^  or,  as  Dr.  J^^^^ 
Heberden  calls  it,  lumbricus    cucurbitinusy  is  not  ^ 
series  of  many  worms,  aa  this  jel^gBUt  writer  suspect, 
anda^  indeed,  is  generally  spiapected  at  prj^en^;  and 
akkough  its  di/ferent  joints,  wha^  sqwitted  &pm  the 
aatt,  aore  capable  of  sviintaining  for  a  short  time  an  ia-     v 
dqiendent  lifi^  they  Mither  aonlin^^  aVveb  long  Bopr 
«re  co0qpetent  to  produce  mj  i^icreaas*    They  j^av?, 
howervar,  bean  sometimes  fiwnd  alive  at  the  time  of 


Thei^  ace  othar  Msabievous  efl^ct^  than  Dr.  Heber-  other  nnV 
den  bas  here  pointed  out  occasionally  to  be  traced  in  ^^ 


\  oifians,  firom  the  c^rmpalJM^  ac^co  of  worma 
iedged  in  llie  intestines.  Thus  the  lungs,  as  wdl  as  the 
^fanin,  have  fisequantly  been  Ibund  to  participate  in  tltve 
diaeaae,  and  at  times  the  uterus;  and  a  profiise  hemo- 
rrhage has  ensued  from  the  one  or  the  other  organ,  and 
very  frequendy  from  the  nostrils,  and  been  repeated  at 
uncertain  intervals^  in  some  injitanqes  yitbout  any  sus- 
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'Otit.XL  'ploion  of  the  real  cause,  and  conaeqiiendy  with  aa  erro- 
2'^'°toa**  °^^  practice,  Mr,  Rumsey,  of  Beaconsfield,  has  psib- 
lion.  lished  an  instructive  paper  upon  this  subject  *,  in  which 

^^1^  various  cases  of  sympadietic  hemcNrrbage  and  puhnonary 
affection  seem  to  have  been  relieved  by  an  anthelmintic 
•  course. 
^^™J^  "In  all  obscure  diseases",  says  Dr.  Swediaur,  ^^attended 
in  oiMcura  with  symptoms  that  are  chidly  anomalous,  the  suq^icion 
^^•^  of  the  physician  should  be  directed  to  intestinal  worms. 

I  once  knew  a  case,  in  which  the  patient,  who  wa&  mise- 
rably afl9icted  with  pains  in  various  joints  of  the  body, 
simulating  those  of  arthrodypia,  by  taking  an  anth^ 
mintic,  and  discharging  in  consequence  hereof,  various 
fragments  of  a  taenia  with  a  mass  of  mucus,  became  per- 
*fectly  well.  So",  continues  he,  " have  I  linown  apoplexy 
^and  palsy  removed  by  a  discharge  of  worms  ftom  the 
intestines :  and  had  once  a  patient  remarkable  for  a  filthy 
and  fungous  excrescence  on  the  nose ;  who  lost  the  ex- 
crescence spontaneously  after  a  successful  course  of  ver* 
miluges."f  >  • 

we^y  There  is  yet  great  space  for  improvement  in  the  mode 

fouDd  moft  ^^  treating  this  complaint.    The  larger  wcmns  miques- 
i»u«U7ft      tionably  are  found  most  frequently  in  young  persons, 
^'*        'or  persons  of  weakly  and  inelastic  -fibres,  and  dystb^ac 
habits ;  and  hence  our  first  intention  should  be  to  invi- 
gorate the  system  generally,  and  the  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines particularly,  by  bitter  and  o^er  toiuc  Jnedidnes : 
vfor  it  is  not  oflen  that  they  resist  a  very  stcoag  living 
but  not        action*  And  yet  I  have  sometimes  found  the  long  romid 
•lw*y»«        worm  in  persons  who  have  made  no  complaint  of  iU 
health,  of  regular   habits,  and  in  the  middle  of  life. 
«^bi^    And  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  they  have  occasionally  in- 
tfarov^  the  fested  the  alvine  channel  for  years  without  any  sertoos 
rf  Sfe.**™    evil — the  ascarides,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Hd>erden  infotma 
us,  for  thirty  years,  or  for  even  the  whole  of  a  loi^.life^ 
without  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  had  hastened  its 


•  TnuisacL  of  the  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  Vol  ix. 
t  Nov:  NoK)L  Meth.  Syit  Vol  ii.  p.S45. 
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end*;  whence  some  writers  have  been  fancifiil  enough    Gm.  xi. 
to  conceive,  that,  in  animals  of  most  genera,  they  form  i„vcrSiii^ 
a  mean  of  maintaining  the  general   health,  and  are  a  tion. 
regular  part  of  the  economy  of  perfect  life.     "Worms",  Dia^oIiU. 
says  Dr.  Parr,  "  seem  to  form  part  of  a  healthy  con-  By  tome 
stitution,  and  are  scarcely  injurious  but  from  acddental  !^^^!2*^ 
cht^drnstances.''    This  quaint  though  common  paradox,  contribute 
however,  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  doctrine  contained  *°  *^**   . 
in  the  next  paragraph;   in  which  a  very  unnecessary  o^^,!ion'of 
and  miteiiable   distinction  is  drawn  between  the  law  l5r.  Ftor. 
which  in  this  respect  regulates  animals  and  vegetables ; 
ttndfoJlowed  up  by  a  remark  at  variance  not  only  with  But  at  va- 
getieral   observation,  but  with  the  import  of  Dr.  Parr*s  JJheTopi- 
own   reasoning   upon    the    subject.      "This    circum-  nioMofUs 
stouice",  says  Dr.  Parr,  "forms  a  striking  distinction  diSSew. 
between  animals  and  plants.     Parasitic  animals  attack 
only  debilitated  plants :  but  the  healthiest  animals  are 
chiefly  affected  with  worms ;  and  the  observations  which 
^em  to  contradict  this  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  existence  of  worms  and  their  ap- 
peaHng  a  source  of  disease    from   their  accumulation. 
Their  formation  is  assisted  by  accumulations  of  mucus ; 
and,  consequendy,  in  children,  sometimes  in  cachectic 
patients,  they  l>ecome  inconvenient.** 

IncofwenietU  is  a  somewhat  gentle  term  for  expressing 
the  fearful  host  of  effbcts  which  we  have  just  enumerated 
from  Dr.  Heberden,  and  which  Dr.  Parr  himself  has  in 
other  places  arrayed  in  form  and  number  quite  as  a|>- 
palUng.  But  if  this  inconvenience  be  mostly  promoted  by 
an  accumulation  of  mucus,  and  if  children  and  cachectic 
patients  be  mostly  exposed  to  such  accumulation ;  these 
worms  do  not  seem,  properly  speaking,  to  form  part  of 
a  healthy,  but  rather  of  a  weakly  constitution ;  nor  can 
the  faealtliiest  be  said  to  be  chiefly  affected  by  worms. 
And  the  same  general  law  applies  equally  to  animal  and  Parasites 
vegetable  life.  In  both,  the  most  imbecile  are  the  most  f**^^^^" 
aflfected;  and  the  strongest,  when  afiected,  are  the  least  plants  as 

• ^^^ ^_^^ well  as  ani- 
mals. 
*  TraiMiBct  of  the  College  of  Pbys.  of  London,  VoLLp.64w 
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injured,  for  the  very  reason  thai  they  are  thb  sMfbg^ 
est 

The  disease  called  rat^  in  sheep,  to  which  I  h«ve 
already  ailaded,  is  a  further  illustration  of  this  vtmaA* 
Here  the  ftsciola,  or  fluke,  makes  its  appearance  in  pro- 
digious numbers  in  the  liver  of  the  animal^  whidi  is 
sometimes  entirely  preyed  upon  and  destroyedi  Though 
there  is  some  doubt  among  physiologists  whether  tUltf 
worm  be  the  cause  or  the  eSkct  of  the  disease,  all  are 
agreed  that  the  malady  never  appears  in  a  wholesome 
atmosphere,  and  a  strong  and  vigorous  state  of  health : 
and  it  has  of  late  been  sufficiently  ascertained  that  tonic 
stimulants,  and  especially  the  stimulant  property  c^  sea- 
salt,  whether  mixed  with  the  food  mechanically  or  di^ 
mically,  as  in  salt  marshes,  is  the  best  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  cure.  The  food  of  merinos,  in  Sp^n,  is  there^ 
fore  constantly  enriched  with  salt ;  and  Lord  Somervilfe 
justly  attributes  the  health  of  his  flock,  c^  upwards  of 
two  hundred  merinos,  which  he  purchased  in  l^pain,  ta 
the  use  which  he  has  for  years  made  of  this  article  on  his 
&rm.  A  ton  of  salt  is  the  proportion  empkyed  annuafly 
for  every  hundred  dkeep* 

One  mean,  therefore,  and  perhaps  tfie  moat  powerfU 
in  our  possession,  of  getting  rid  of  intestinal  worms,  is 
that  of  strengtheiing  the  system  ge&erally,  and  the  alvine 
canal  particdarly.  Our  next  mean  is  the  use  erf*  wha* 
have  been  called  anthelmintie  medicines,  or  those  whkh 
either  destroy  wcHrms,  or  drive  them  finom  the  body  by 
qualities  which  torment  or  distress  th^su  Both  tiiess 
intentions  may  sometimes  be  pursued  simultaneously; 
and  where  they  cannot  from  the  weakness  of  the  petie&t^ 
we  should  comm^ice  with  die  fiHmer.  A  decisive  TCf^ 
mifoge  process  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  medical  praodoe  t 
for,  first,  worms  lie  for  the  most  part  so  low  in  dieintes^ 
tines,  or  are  so  completely  involved  in  viscid  UMicas  or 
other  shme,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  tobacco-water,  toad 
mercurials,  which  readily  enoi^  destroy  them  out  of  die 
body,  seldom^  directly  home  to  them  wbtn  within  it ; 
and  next,  most  of  the  medicims  that  promise  fiurest  to 


« 

product  this  e£bcl  bav6  a  tendency  «t  the  mb6  thne  to    On  vt 
weaken  the  action  of  the  stottiach  and  intestiiiis,  and  j^^^^t^ 
eooatqotndy  to  render  them  a  fitter  habitation  for  soch  tioo. 
nnweleonie  tenants.  i^^i^Lt. 

«<Sothal^^  says  Dr.  Hebeiden^  ^  till  some  more  cer* 
tain  leaiedy  shall  be  discorered,  nothing  will  be  more  g^y 
serviceable  than  to  keep  the  boii^  loose^  during  nrfakh  ^g^onoT' 
theymay  beeasflysnbniittedlo^andbydegreesmay  be  Aeikiwarii 
safely  evacuated/^ 

By  their  irritati<m  they  augment  Ibe  secretioo  of  mo* 
cos,  in  which  also  thqr  intolve  themsdyes.  Brera  says 
they  feed  upon  it,  and  if  deprived  dTit  they  die  *:  and 
adds  that  the  painfal  itching  n  chiefly  owing  to  a  want 
of  mucus  in  the  inner  sorfeee  of  the  intestines.  Butthis 
is  altogether  inccmsistent  with  comnKm  fects,  which  suf^ 
fideatly  prove  that  there  is  usually,  if  not  always,  an  ex* 
cess  i^aUme  or  mucus. 

By  ke^fwig  the  bowds  looser  we  prevent  the  aecnnmi*  AparioHs 
lation  of  tUs  slimy  material  in  which  the  worms  burrow:  ^fi^T^ 
and  if  we  have  reason  to  bdieve  diat  such  accumdatbn  why. 
has  taken  place,  Ae  best  fdan  is  to  give  active  purges,  as 
cakmiel,  jalapy  soaromony,  gamboge,  or  an  intemdzture 
of  these^  for  ks  removal:  and  having  thus,  as  fer  as  we  AAervM^ 
areaUe^  eoEposed  the  naked  bodies  of  the  worms  to  die  ^f"^ 
action  c^akthelmiiitios,  we  diould  proceed  with  the 
latler  without  loss  of  time. 

The  list  of  these  is  almost  innmneraUe;  and  the  very  Tbeiittof 
length  of  the  catalogue  seves  to  show  us  how  litde  we  ^^^ 
can  pkce  a  positive  dependence,  even  at  the  present 
boar,  upon  any  <Mie  of  them  as  a  qiedfic 

Antbebnintics  may  be  convementiy  divided  into  two  DmM  m* 
classes.    Firstly,  those  that  dislodge  and  drive  away  ^^^ 
intes&ial  worms  by  some  mechanical  or  other  external 
action;  and,  secondfy,  tfiose  diat  destroy  ihem  by  some 
narcotic  or  o&er  internal  means. 

In  the  former  we  may  rank  tH  the  drastic  cathartics ;  Fintckii 
aB  the  olei^^inous  vermifuges,  as  (»1  of  dives,  beedi-nuts,  ^l^^^ 

*  LeaftiDnii  Fkinc,  Verm. 
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castor,  and  turpentine  ;8ul^mr,  petrolemn,  and  ie>aalt; 
tin-filings,;  crude  quicksilTer,  or  flenck's  grey  muoikge 
of  it;  the  lunar  pill  of  Boei:baaire»  fixmed  from  a  pvqM- 
radon  of  silver,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  mild  hmet 
caustic;  and  the  bristly  down  of  the  pods  of  cowhage. 
In  the  latter  we  may  place  the  male-fern,  heUdiore,  tdad 
hellelK^e,  .c^vadiUa*  tanay,  savine,  rue,  dittany,  tobaoco, 
worm-seed  (artemisia  sarUcmcoy  I^inA^)»  bark  of  the  boige- 
water  tree  (Geofiroya  inermis),  and  of  the  cabbage  tree 
(areca  oleracea);  the  spigelias,  and  scabiosa  Indka. 
^any  of  these  a;re  hardly,  worthy  <^  notice :  upon  those 
^t  are,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations. 

Simple  purgatives,  even  the  most  active  4nd  draatic^ 
^eem  to  have  little  other  effect  than  that  of  cloariogaway 
the  mucous  and  other  viscid  material^  in  which  moal  of 
the  intestinal  worms  are  fond  of  faturrowing^  and  Ana  ex- 
posing their  naked  and  tender  bodies  to  the  actio*  of 
Other  a^d  more  direct  anthelmintics.  £ven  colocyntb, 
which  unites  a  bitter  prindple  to  a  cathartic  power,  and 
which  on  this  account  was  for  ages  r^arded  as  aen  an- 
thelmintic doubly  armed  for  the  field,  is  now  well  known 
to  be  incapable  of  poisoning  them— as  Redi  ha$  cnipoaed 
various  kinds  of  them  to  a  stroi^  decoction  of  fins  modi- 
cinuefor  four^andrtwenty  hours  without  serious  miachief. 

it  is,  nevertheless,  obvious  that  these  mediciftes  have 
their  use,  and  are  in  fact  of  very  grqat  importance ;  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  bowels  are 
more  easily  loaded  with  mucus  than  those  of  adults,  and 
who,  on  this  account,  bear  active  purgatives  with  much 
less  inconvenience.  In  an  attack  upon  worms  brisk  car 
thartics  should  always  take  the  I^.  They  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  too  frequently^  repeated,  nor  continued 
throug^h  a  long  series;  as  in  this  cas^  ^ey  will  rather 
au^ent  than  diminish  the  mucus  by  their  own  irritatkHH 

Upon  the  oleaginous  vermifuges  we  can  place  but 
little  dependance,ifweeX;Cept  the  terebinthinat^*  QKve 
and  castor  oil  may  be,  of  slight  subi^idiary  benefit,  1^ 
mixing  with  the  surrounding  slime  and  removing  it 
by  what  purgative  power  they  posses ;  but  their  (iief 
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ben^ft,  if  th^  be  tenricedble  at  all»  is  ^frobably  m  iUii>-  .^^:  Xi. 
ring  the  bodied  of  the  worms,  and  Uocking  up  their  S^blI^ 
•stigmata  or  respiratory  pores :' in  which  view  they  are  ^^"* 
^better  adapted  for  the  cure  of  worms  that  infest  the  8U>  "pr^l^^ 
jnach  and  upper  intestines,  where  they  can  exert  thdyr 
-power  at  once,  and  without  dilution  or  chemical  diahge, 
than  for  those  that  take  up  their  habitation  lower ;  and  <^  against 
^especially  for  the  cure  of  the  long  round  and  the  long  ^^^'^^ 
thr^-worms,  as  these  are  killed  more  readily  than  the 
■  tape-worms,  which  often  only  perish  by  separate  joints* 
;  For  the  cure  of  vejfknic«diur  ascarides,'  or  maw-^worms  and 
bots,  these  oild  have  been  used  in  the  form  of  injections: 
;but'We  have  no  decided  prOob  of  any  greKt  benefit  that 
:ha$  been  derived  from  their  use  in  dther  wiqt^  in  respect 
ito  the  worms,  for  which,  indeed,  they  are  rardy  to  be 
'jreoommended,  though  t^y  are  often  useful  in  taking  off 
the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

The  terebinthinateoik  are  far  better  entitled  to  our  TmMaAW 
:attention,  and  appear  to  act  as  purgatives  upon  the  "•^^''^   ' 
f  bawels,  and  as^  external  irritants  upon  the  wprms  exposed 
.ta  them.    The  vermicular  ascaria  rarely  resists  th^  use 
cwhen  given  m  a  dose  sufficiently  large  to  readi  the 
rectum,  or  when  injected  into  this  orgftn :  and  has  bee« 
.disduurged  in  great  abundance.    The  aWiae  w^rms,  if  ^*^T^^^ 
•not  equaHy  affected^  are  nearly  so;   even  the  tesnias  ^ 
have  yielded  to  thehr  acrimony  *.  The  rectified  oil  of  tur^ 
4)6ntine  is  that  in  cdmmon  emf^ment,  and  waa  first  ^^^JT 
I  believe,  recommended  by.  Dr.  Fenwlek.     It  is  usually  ployed. 
'given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  dmchm  to  a  tea-spoonful  ^  ^^    : 
^toan  infant,  and  from  an  ounce  to  an  <>unQe  and  a  half  t^  ^vm.'^^^ 
:adults,<  alone,  or  with  a  little  p^)|)ennint  or  cinnaAK» 
.water;  though  for  infimts  the  best  medium  is  milk.  Thes^ 
doses,  however,  may  be  consideraUy  increased,  and  will 
in  many  obstinate  cases  be  found  ineffic^ous.    A  child 
of  ten  or  eleven  years  old  rtoy  take  an  ounce  without 
.any  evil  effect  in;ordmary  ca^es :  but,  in  ddiicate  habits, 
a  fiiU  dose  sits  uneasy  on  the  stomach,  and  disquiets  the  •     ' 

^  Diseases  of  Tropical  Countries.  By  C.  Chi&bolm,  Vd.  p.  99.  Lon^. 
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syttom  generalljy  though  in  difibrenl  ways;  for  it  i 
times  prodoces  a  genenil  chill  and  paleness^  sometimes 
a  tendency  to  de^  and  sometimes  an  alarming  intoxi- 
cation. It  is  in  small  doses  alone,  as  half  a  dradun  or  a 
drachm  to  an  adult,  that  it  enters  into  the  circulation, 
and  proves  an  acrid  irritant  to  die  bladd^,  often  ezd^ 
ing  bloody  urine. 

The  subject  requires  further  attention  thi^n  it  has 
hilheito  reOetvedi  for  it  is  probdl>le  that  some  of  the 
terabinthinate  essential  oils,  while  equally  deleterious  to 
worms,  are  less  disposed  to  disagree  with  the  stomadi 
and  a£bct  the  system,  as  the  Hui^arian  balsam,  or  dis- 
tilled o9  of  that  variety  of  the  pinus  dhestrit  which  has 
been  called  HuoHos;  or  the  distilled  oil  of  die  gremi  cones 
of  tile  same  tree,  formerly  called  oleum /fiiip&misi/  and 
at  one  time  sold  at  a  high  price  and  as  a  great  seeret  by 
German  itinerants  under  the  name  of  KBUMBraousoHi.. 

Hie  petroleum,  pissdeeum,  and  animal  oil  firom 
horns,  idl  <X  them  highly  esteemed  as  vermiluges  in 
fermer  time%  possess  like  virtues,  but  in  a  subordinate 
degree^  and  mte  more  unmanageable  in  preparing  tiiem 
for  the  stomach.  Professor  Bremser,  of  Vioma,  who 
has  cnltfvafted  this  subject  more  attentively  perhaps  than 
any  other  pathologist  in  Europe,  vnitfs  some  one  of 
these  empyreumatic  oils  with  the  oil  of  turpentipe^  fpw^ 
11^  a  third  part  of  the  former  widi  two  thiids  of  the  lat- 
iert  one<nrtwo  tea-qKxmfiils  of  this  mixture  1)eingtfa|s 
csdinary  dose  for  night  and  noon. 

Sulphur,  the  sulphureous  and  Hanrowgate  watery  ap- 
pear to  act  in  like  manner;  they  are  doubk  hritanls^ 
and  i^^^ably  goad  the  worms  while  they  atimnlate  the 
bowels.  But  the  efficacy  ofall  these  is  fiur  less  than  dmt 
of  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine. 

Concentrated  eea-water,  or  a  briny  sedation  of  sea- 
esit  in  [^>mg-water,  ha^  been  reo(mmMAded  from  veiy 
^igh  aatborities,  and  has  been  found  in  many  instances 
highly  advantageous.  It  acts  upon  the  same  double 
principle  as  ihe  pi;ecedUig,  though  probably  widi  more 
energy.     The  acrimony  of  sea^salt  is  trouUe^pme  to 
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every  vari>t]r  cf  intestinal  worms.     1  htfre  d^eody    Omt.XX. 
obisen^  tbtl  it  is  die  best  prdi^ylftode  agshist  «be  ^^^j|^ 
attack  of  flake*  in  sbeep,  uriuie  it  gives  at  tbe  same  tion. 
ttmeaheahhy  stifnnlufi  to  die  visceral  argaoB;  andirheve  T^win^ 
leediesy  or  indeed  any  of  the  erratic  drrision  of  worms  or 
larves,  are  sitsfyected,  we  are  nearly  certain  of  its  proving 
a  ready  cure  from  its  effects  on  the  same  animals  out  of 
die  body.    In  the  case  of  maw^worms,  it  is  better  to 
dirow  up  die  brine  in  the  form  of  an  injection ;  but 
where  these  are  found  to  be  migrating  uptothe  stomaeh, 
it  ahodd  be  taken  by  die  month.     There -is  a  striking  Their  um 
incample  of  die  ben^  of  thb  treatment  in  on  artide     ^^'^ 
published  m  the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  CcXLege^ 
firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Leigh  Thomas,  of  HawsErden,  Flint- 
diire.     The  patient  is  stated  to  have  been  rednced  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  danger,  and  to  have  sufiered  from 
the  disuse  almost  widioot  intermission,  for  five  yearsf 
perpebaally  wishing  for  deadt  to  put  an  end  to  his  tor- 
tures*   He  was  cured  by  the  acd^ital  recoraonendafiioii 
cT  diis  l:emedy  of  salt  aad  water,  wfaidi  was  stated  to 
liove  wrought  wonders  in  a  similar  case.  Heaooording^  Taken  in 
swallowed  two  pounds  die  next  moiming  dissolved  in  ^^^  ^^ 
two  quarts  of  spring  water:  he  was  vomited  and  purged  ^ 
violendy,  but  discharged,  ty  bodi  apertures,  a  prodi- 
l^tons  quandty  of  ascarides  inroived  in  onions.    He 
au£fered,  at  the  same  time,  much  fitun  die  commeii  ef- 
6ets  of  80  large  a  portbn  of  se^^ah,  and  paitioakirty 
firom  strai^ry ;  but  finding  that  be  had  now  obtained 
an  engine  with  which  to  move  the  invading  heat,  he  r^ 
peated  the  same  dose  a  few  days  aftorwaids,  and  witk 
the  same  effiMsts  both  good  and  bad.    Jbi  a  few  days, 
]io1f6Ver,  he  lost  every  pwifol  qnsiptoni,  and  gtadnaUy 
recovered  perfect  health*. 

On  what  the  anthelmintic  virtue  of  ttn-Alings  depends 
is  isomewbat  d&ubtfbl :  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  an  ef- 
fident  knedidne.  Yet  Dr.  Alston  was  much  attached  to 
it,  and  especially  as  a  cure  for  the  tasnias,  and  gave  it 
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in  clones  of  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  in  treado. 
He. ascribed  its  benefit  to  a  slight  combination  with 
arsenic ;  but  it  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  de  metal  is 
at  least  as  successfiil  in  its  purest  state;  and  its  effects 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  altogether  mechanicaL 
This  is  certainly  die  case  with  crude  quicksilver;  thougb 
not  with  the  grey  mucilage  of  mercury,  or  the  lunar 
pill ;  which  probably  stimulate  the  tender  skin  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  and  especially  those  that  are  fond  of  bur- 
rowing in  the  mildest  mucus,  to  some  spastic  and  pain- 
ful retraction.  The  last  was  a  favourite  vermifiige  with 
Boeiiiaave;  and  Baldinger  was  as  fond  of  the  first,  and 
asserts  that  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  e3q)elling  the 
long  thread  worm. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerfiil  and  successfiil  of  the  ir^ 
ritants  that  act  by  an  external  power,  is  the  prickly  and 
pungent  down  of  the  pods  of  the  oowhage  (doUchos 
pruriens,  Linn.),  which  has  long  been  held  in  deserved 
estimatkm.  This  plant  is  a  mtiveof  India» .  One  of 
the  first,  accounts,  if  not  the  earliest,  publLdied  of  it  in 
this  emmtry,  is  diat  of  Mr.  Kerr,  at  that!  time  a  re^ 
dent  at  Patna.  It  was  addressed  to  tlie  Professors. of 
Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  given  to  the  world  .ia 
the  Medical  Commentaries*.  '  Its  powers  as  an  andiet 
mfaitic  were,  at  the  same  time  detailed  by  Mr.  Cochran^ 
whose  character  of  it  was  soon,  afterwards  fully.  can«> 
firmed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  from  long  personal  eibservattoQ 
in  South  Americaf.  After  stating  the  fi-ec}uenoy  of 
worms  of  all  kinds  in  that  quarter,  and. endeavouring  to 
aooDunt  for  it^  he  adds,  that,  from  whatever  cause  these 
worms  originate,  their  number  is  so  great  and  their 
ptmer  so  prolific,  that  the  usual  remedies  are  insufficient 
for  their  destruction ;  for  which  reason  the  planters  iA 
general  have  been  induced  to  employ  cowhage.  *^  Who 
first  suggested  it,"  says  Dr.  Bancroft,  <<  I  know  not ;  but 
its  f&eacy  is  indisputable.     The  part  used,  is  the  seta- 
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ceous  hairy  gubstanoe  growing  at  the  onlttd^of  the  |k>c^    Gnr.  XL 

which  is  scraped  oflf  and  mixed  with  comoidn  syrup  or  ^^j^^ 

molasses  into  an  electuary :  the  dose,  a  tea-spoonful  to  tion. 

a  child,  and  double  to  an  adult,  in  the  morning  filstii]^  ivSmenu 

and  repeated  the  two  succeeding  mornings,  afier  whiiih 

a  dose  of  rhubarb  is  usually  subjoined".    The  planter^ 

in  this  manner  commonly  give  it  once  in  three  or  four 

months  to.  their  slaves  in  general,  and  especially  to  th^ 

childiien  of  their  slaves;  and  the  author  tells  us  that  he 

has  known  it  thus  administered  to  hundreds  from  oo^ 

year  old  and  upward?.  ThQ  patients,  after  the  secpnddose^  Powerful 

usually  discharge  an  incredible  number  of  worms,  mostly 

the  long  round  and  the ,  long  thread  worm,  amountii]ig 

to  more  than  twenty  at  a  time,  the  stools  consisting  of 

hardly  any  thing  else.    And  irritaldng  as  these  spicv3» 

are  to  our  own  skin,  when  involved  in  the  viscid  inater 

rials  with. which  they. are  mixed  up,  they  do  not  seem 

to  form  an  inconvenient  medicine;  and-Dr.  Bajlcvo^ 

never  saw  any  evil  produced  by  it.    Of  its  effects  .u^n  '  ^ 

the  yermicular  ascaris,  he  says,  he  cannot  iipeak,  aa  he  ,  \ 

has  not  seen.it  tried. for  this  variety  of  invertninatioEu 

Fat  this  last  purpose  the  best  mode  <^employwg  it  id  i|i 

^he  form  of  mudlaginous  injection?;    it  wasa  &vourite 

medicane:  with  Dr.  Madnide,  who  has  w^tnUy  racbmr 

mended.it*.     .  .  .    '     : 

Of  the  vecmifuges.tbat  seem  ohie%>tp  operate; <M  ^°^ 
worms  by  attacking  them  iritemally^-ail  t^  expcj  tilMapi  vermifuges. 
by  destroying  theh?  life,  ittinay  be  observed  tha£  %lti909t 
all  of  these  possess  great  pungency  and  bitlemess;  but 
that  those  which  have  obtamed  this  charac^r^  and  aMf 
bitter  akme,  are  but  little  entitled  to  it,  and  are  only  of 
use  when  combined  withsome  acrimonious  irrit^n^  We  A  bitter 
have  already  remarked,  that  even  the  intense  bitter  of  SaTSoV" 
the  Qolocyndi  does  not  destroy  worms :  and  Dr.  CuUea  sufficient 
judged  the  same  respecting  the  seeds  of  the  arteqysifi  sho^b 
SarUonicoy  from  their  repeal  anthelmintic  power  vei>-  the  see^  of 
nacularly  called  wobm*S££0,  so  warmly  espoused  by  »n*o™ca»  ^ 
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4hM.Xh^  Bag^Mj  and  mipp(medy  at  one  time^  to  be  a  specific 

^^^^J^^.agamstllieki^^         ^^Itissaid'^obacrveaDr.CuUcn, 

tkm.  ^  to  be  tbe  lymhrici  teretes  (the  long  round-worm,  as- 

i^^^^[2^    carif  lunAricaidesj  of  the  preaant  system)  to  whtoh  they 

are  especially  adapted ;  but,  from  Redi's  eiqMriments, 

fl  appeals  that  bitters  are  oot  an  immecSate  ponoato 

these  animak^  and  Professor  Miinrar|r  properly  obser?es, 

that  ^  if  the  seraen  santonicam  (wormHsesd),  aoeordiiig 

to  Baglivf  s  ^cperiments,  operates  more  quickly,  it  must 

be  by  something  ^se  than  its  Wttemess  that  this  ssed 

operates.    I  am  unoertain  if  I  have  e^er  been  possessed 

of  the  best  kind  of  this  seed ;  but  must  say,  that  what  I 

iMVe  seen   has  hardly  ever  i^ipeared  to  me  to  be  a 

powerful  medidne/'^     So  fiur  as  my  own  obsenratioM 

eactend,  I  can  eonflrm  this  opinion*    But  the  seeds  are 

so  often  adulterated  with  those  of  other  plants,  and  es* 

padally  those  of  southern-wood,  that  it  is  difficult  to 

qpaak  with  precision. 

!^^*bL        The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  respect  to  taos^, 

combiniog  t  »^e^  rae^  bastard  dittaiiy,  or  franiella  (dkttfmMS 

''^^^^f?^     4$tlms^  linnOf  and  not  the  4littany  of  Crete,  which  is  aa 

^rindpiew'     <ir^;anuBi,.tlieaaedsoftbedien^K)diumayiM<^^ 

m  worm-goose-foot,  angelioa,  and  rauiy  other  kaves 
«nd  seeds  of  riigbter  e£kaoy,  which  have  had  their  dsy, 
and  are  forgotten;  some  of  tfiem  undeservedly  so.  Thef 
have  all  atiore  or  less  a  Utter  principle  in  comUnation 
«Mi  soma  «crid  quality  which  exacerbates  the  eoeigy 
ef  the  Utter,  and  renders  it  doubly  obnoxioaa  to  these 
iatemal  parasites.  And  it  is  to  these  principlea  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  efioaey  of  the  pomegranate  roo^  <ma  of 
the  nest  eoBunoi^  and  aoeordii^  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  one  of 
the  best  establisbed  vermUuges  in  India.  Linidas  as^ 
aerto  the  ai^eUca  (angelica  >lr^&ingfei(M»)  to  be  peo^ 
aervieeable  in  expelling  the  gordius,  or  hair-worm  ^  snd 
that  it  is  in  common  use  for  this  purpose  in  Lapland, 
where  this  variety  of  vermination  is  indigenous. 
Am-fcB-  ^  ^httt  ground  assa-foetida  is  to  be  held  as  an  an- 

tlda;  iu  an-  __._, ^ _ 

tiidndiitic 

principle  -*  MtC.  Med.  But  I.  Ctiap.  n.  p^  St. 

uneerUin; 
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tbelmintic,  I  do  not  exactly  know.     Hoffinan  regarded  ^xk,  XI. 
k  a»  one  of  the  most  powerful  medicines  in  the  vermi*  invermiiM- 
fuge  dass;  and  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us,  that  he  has  no  doubt  ^°- 
of  its  being  entided  to  a  place  in  the  class,  though  he  Xr«atm<nt. 
confesses  that  he  has  seldom  found  it  effectual ;  which, 
however,  he  imputes  to  our  not  having  it  in  so  recent 
and  diffiisible  a  titate  as  were  to  be  wished.     It  is  very 
probable,  indeed,  that  it  loses  much  of  its  virtues  with 
the  loss  of  its  freshness;  for  Koompfer  informs  us,  from 
his  own  observation,  that  a  single  drachm  of  the  recent 
juice  smells  stronger  than  an  hundred  pounds  of  such  as 
is  commonly  sold  in  Europe.   Like  the  preceding  medi-  ^"^  >^ 
cines,  therefore,  it  is  not  improbable  that  whatever  an-  ^^d^ 
thelmintic  virtue  assa-foetida  possesses  when  fresh,  de-  "?J^  ^^°™i 
pends  upon  a  bitter  principle  combined  with  a  pungent  virtues. 
and  volatile  aroma. 

The  hellebores,  helleboraster,  and  ceyadilla,  which  Hdiebore 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  species  of  veratrum  or  white  pUnta?*"*^ 
hellebore,  though  the  specific  characters  have  not  been 
very  clearly  ascertained,  are  pungent  bitters  united  with 
a  strong  cathartic  power,  and  are  hence:  very  active  ver* 
mifiiges :  but  they  are  too  violent  for  common  use;  for 
they  often  do  more  mischief  than  the  disease  for  which 
they  are  a  remedy.  The  seeds  of  the  cevadiUa  are  so 
pungent  as  to  be  caustic  in  their  pure  state,  for  they  are 
usually  contaminated  with  parsley  and  hellebore  seeds ; 
and  are  hence  often  employed  in  decoction  or  some  odier 
form  externally,  to  destroy  bugs,  lice,  and  other  vermin. 
The  dose  for  a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old,  is  two 
grains;  at  eight,  five  grains;  from  eight  to  twelve,  ten. 
These  are  all  powerful  errhines.  Tobacco  is  possessed  Tobwsoo. 
of  all  these  qualities,  and  unites  with  them  a  dacMUy  nar- 
cotic power.  It  is  haace,  therefore,  a  decisive  v^mi- 
fnge;  but  firom  its  violence  can  rarely  be  used  except  in 
injections,  in  which  form  it  succeeds  admirably  against 
the  small  ascarides. 

Gamboge  seems  chiefly  to  act  as  a  drastic  pui^^ve,  Gamboge, 
bearing  down  all  before  it;  for  though,  when  held  some 
time  in  the  mouth,  it  discovers  considerable  acrimony, 
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6nr.  XL  U  has  few  preteosicms  to  bitternesB.  Yet  a&  it  is  said  to 
In^ennk^  be  peculiatrly  efficacious  in  detaching  and  eiq)eUing  the 
tion.  tape-worm  rather  than  the  other  kinds,  it  probably  acts 

Treitoent    ^^  ^  ^^^"^^  specific  power  with  which  we  are  not  ao- 

quainted. 
Specific  ver-  There  are  some  medicines,  however,  that  may  be  re« 
™  "^^'  garded  as  specific  vermifuges;  or,  in  ocher  words,  as 
acting  upon  worms,  and  detaching  or  destroying,  by 
some  simple  quality  which  proves  highly  ofi^ive  or 
poisonous  to  them,  without  alfecting  the  bowds ;  and 
which,  therefore,  prepare  them  for  rejection  by  any 
purge  that  may  be  given  afterwards :  the  chief  of  whkh 
seem  to  be  the  bark  of  the  shoots  of  the  cabbage^troe 
(areca  oleracea,  Linn.),  the  berk  of  the  bastard  cabbage* 
tree  (O^firoya  inemdsy  Linn.),  aqd  the  male  fern. 

The  two  former  are  West  Indian  and  Americaii 
plants,  and  the  barks  are  employed  in  the  form  of  illu- 
sion, decoction,  syrup,  and  even  powder.  Both  have  a 
mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  and  the  first  a  disagree- 
able smell.  Their  destructive  power  depends  npon  no 
sensible  quality :  for  though,  when  given  in  laige  dote% 
they  will  vomit  and  purge  violently,  they  prove:  &r  less 
andidmintic  in  this  proportion  than  when  administered 
in  doses  that  lie  easy  on  the  stomach  and  bowds,  and  do 
not  pass  away  with  n^idity.  By  such  retardation  the 
worms  are  exposed  to  their  full  influence,  and  are  eidier 
killed  or  rendered  sickly,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
dose  of  jalap  or  Calomel, '  or  both,  for  their  removal. 
The  vermifuge  is  given  in  the  m(»*ning  for  e^htor  nine 
da3«  in  succession,  and  the  purgative  on  the  day  en«« 
QeoSbof^  sukig.  From  the  offensive  smell  of  the  Greoffiroya,  it  hae 
bi^^'c^u.  **^  '^^"^  called  bilge-^water-tree.  It  was  first  brooghl 
bage-tree.  into  uotice  in  our  own  country,  as  a  common  and  almost 
infallible  vermifuge  in  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  Duguid* ;  and 
afterwards  more  fiilly  described  and  recommended  l^ 
Dr.  Wright  f.  The  decoction  is  made  by  boilii^an 
ounce  of  the  iresh-dried  bark  in  a  quart  of  water  tUI  it 
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^ocpiiPes  the  ootour  oC  Madeira  wine :  tie  syrup  is  pre^  Gen.  XL 
pared  by  adding  sugar  to  the  decoction.  Tlie  former  ^^^^^ 
hB0  foend  a  plaee  in  the  extant  Edudmrgh  Pbarmaco-  tion. 

The  areca  oleracea  has  been  long  known  to  the  weaiid  Areca  ok- 
ae  a  vahiable  plant,  for  other  purposes  than  the  present.  ^^^^^^^    ' 
Ita medulla,  or  pith,  forms  an  excellent  sago;  and  ita  bege-tretw    ' 
green  tops  are  cut  and  eaten  as  cabbages,  whence  kideed 
its  yemacular  mune  of  cabbage-tree.     For  a  knowledge 
ef  its  virtues  as  an  anthelmintic,  we  are,  however,  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Rush,  who  principally  tried  it  in  the 
form  of  sjrrup,  which  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  which  he 
asserts  to  be  «i  in&UiUe  antidote.    It  is  used,  he  telto 
us,  very  generally  by  physicians  in  the  West  Indies ; 
aad.  he  himself  has  employed  above  thir^  pounds  of  il 
wtdicmt  knowing  H  to  &il  in  a  single  instance.      It  is 
especially  available  against  the  long-worms.     It  was, 
antecedendy  to  this,  tried  at  Edinburgh  in  the  form  et 
powder,  {but  relinquished,  as  too  rough  and  violent » 
Budieine.     In  that  of  a  syrup  it  is  sufficiently  mild,  and 
neither  purges  nor  vomits,  but  in  an  over-dose*.     Dr. 
Munro  has  since  introduced  it  into  St  George's  Hos- 
pital, and  in  various  cases  found  it  successful  fb 
'    The  filix  masj  or  male  fern,  is  not  the  oidy  species  of  Filix  mas, 
tlbe  foms  whose  roots  have  been  employed  as  simple  ^^^^ 
vermifuges;  for  the  osroundia  regalts  has  acquired,  with- 
some  practitioners,  as  high  a  reputation ;  but  the  favour 
0f  the  public  has  been  so  much  more  extensively  be- 
alioiwed  <m  the  former,  as  to  enable  it  altogether  to  eclipse 
the  pretensions  of  its  rivaL     It  is  very  difficult  to  say  on 
what  the  destructive  power  of  the  male  fern  over  wormsy 
and  especially  tha  taenias,  depends;  for,  to  the  taste,  it 
discoivefs  but  little  activity,  and  Ims  little  or  no  aroma. 
Ik  is  glutinous,  sweetish,  very  slightly  bitter,  and  sub-  Its  Oufim 
astringent,  may  be  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  and  ^^^ 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  expelling  worms,  how  much  ^«>n»»  »«* 
it  may  destroy  them,  without  the  md  of  active  kiwirn: 
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cathartics.  And  hence,  many  writers  of  authority,  and 
among  the  rest  Dr.  CuUen,  are  doubtful  of  its  possess- 
ing any  anthelmintic  power  whatever  *.  The  German 
writers,  however,  give  examples  of  taenias  discharged 
whole,  or  in  long  portions,  and  perfectly  dead,  after  an 
exhibition  of  repeated  doses  of  this  medicine,  where  no 
cathartic  whatever  was  made  use  of;  and  Dr.  Parr  as* 
serts  that  he  has  met  with  like  examples  in  his  own 
practice.  And  hence  it  appears  to  exercise  some  poi- 
sonous effect  on  worms,  though  harmless  to  the  human 
stomach. 

From  its  want  of  sensible  qualities,  however,  it  has 
been  perpetually  varying  in  its  reputation.  It  was  es- 
teemed in  the  time  of  Galen  and  Dioscorides ;  appears 
afterwards  to  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  and  again  rose 
into  reputation  in  the  days  of  our  venerable  countryman 
Gerard,  who  not  only  enumerates  its  virtues,  but  esta- 
blishes the  dose  in  which  it  should  be  taken.  ^^  The 
roots  of  the  male  fern",  says  he,  "  being  taken  to  the 
weight  of  half  an  ounce,  driveth  forth  long  flat  worms 
out  of.  the  belly,  as  Dioscorides  writeth,  being  drunk  in 
mead  or  honied  water ;  and  more  efiectually  if  it  be 
given  with  two  scruples,  or  two-third  parts  of  a  dram  of 
scammony,  or  of  black  hellebore.  They  that  will  use 
it,"  he  continues,  ^^  must  first  eat  garlick.  The  female 
fern  is  of  like  operation  with  the  former,  as  Galen 

saith."t 

After  the  time  of  Gerard,  it  appeal^  again  to  have 
&llen  into  oblivion ;  till  it  was  once  more  called  into  no- 
tice by  various  successfiil  accounts  of  its  utility,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Andry  and  Marchant  about  a  century 
ago.  It  again  became  neglected  in  medical  practice  till 
about  the  year  1770,  when  it  was  revived  in  Switzerland 
and  France  by  the  celebrated  Madame  Nouffleur,  who, 
under  her  own  process  of  using  it,  boasted  of  it  as  a  spe- 
cific ;  but  kept  the  process  to  herself.  The  secret  was  at 
length  purchased  by  the  king  of  France,  and  liberally 
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cdminunicated  to  the  world.     The  patient,  according  to    Gin.  xi. 
M.  Baum^'s  statement  *,  after  being  prepared  at  night  JJ^l^JIj^^ 
hj  an  emollient  clyster  and  a  supper  of  panada,  is,  early  tion. 
the  next  morning,  to  take  three  drachms  of  the  fern  at  a  ^^^JJJ^i, 
dose,  and  to  repeat  it  instantly  if  the  stomach  should  re- 
ject it.     Two  hours  after  which  he  is  further  to  take  a 
bolus,  consisting  of  twelve  grains  of  calomel,  twelVe  grains 
of  resin  of  scammony,  and  five  grains  of  gamboge,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  seems  admirably  calculated  for  a 
triumphant  issue  in  some  way  or  other ;  for  it  will  pro- 
bably either  kill  the  worm,  or  kill  the  patient      It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  give  so  violent  a  cathartic. 

It  is  far  less  difficult  to  account  for  the  real  or  sup-  Inditn- 
posed  specific  virtues  of  the   Indian-pinks,  or  worm-  5!orm-^' 
grasses,  for  there  are  two  species  of  the  spigelia  that  g«M«»- 
have  been  employed  for  this  purpose :  s.  Anthehnia^  and 
s.  Marylandica ;  and  for  those  of  the  Indian  scabious  Indian  tea- 
shrub,  called  by  the  natives  cattu  schiragaam.     These     ^^^ 
are  all  acrid  narcotics ;   in  large  doses,  as  above  two  All  acrid 
drachms,  or  two  drachms  and  a  half,  sometimes  purging  "»«»^ci. 
violently,  sometimes  producing  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight, 
drowsiness,  and  clonic  convulsions ;  and  sometimes  pro- 
ducing all  together:  and  hence,  the  same  violent  effects 
being  excited,  perhaps  in  the  parasitic  worms  as  in  the 
parent  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  &U 
a  sacrifice  to  them,  or  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by 
a  timely  and  rapid  escape.     The  scabious  shrub,  how- 
ever, seems  to  act  more  feebly  than  the  Indian-pinks, 
and  is  little  to  be  depended  upon ;  while  the  latter  are 
far  too  acrimonious  for  general  use. 

Before  closing  the  subject,  I  will  just  observe,  that  Electricity 
Dr.  Friske,  of  Brunswick,  has  lately  employed  electri-  thdmmtic. 
city  as  an  anthelmintic,  or  rather  with  a  view  of  killing 
the  worms  in  their  mucous  domiciles,  by  passing  power- 
ful shocks  through  the  abdomen.     He  thinks  he  has  by 
this  plan  destroyed  even  the  tasnias;    yet  he  does  not 


*  Ellens  de  Phannacie. — Precis  de  Traitement,  &c  public  par  ordre  du 
Roi.     Paris,  1T73. 
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GcH.  XL    choose  to  relyiipon  this  practice  without  the  use  of  active 
P®^"***^   cathartics 

tion.  There  is  also  a  much  milder  remedy  that  has  ibr 

^^^J^g^j^  some  time  been  adopted  in  Germany,  upon  the  efficacy 
of  which  I  cannot  q>eak  from  personal  knowledge,  birt 
which  is  well  worthy  of  attention;  and  especially  in 
respect  to  patients  of  irritable  stomachs  and  emaci^Etel 
Mare's  milk  constitutions;  and  Aat  is,  the  use  of  mare'«  mUk?  and 
j^^|["  ^  particularly  in  cases  of  taenia.  While  this  worm  {qspears 
fond  of  cow's  milk,  there  are  various  facts  that  seem  td 
prove  it  has  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  that  of  the  mare^ 
and  that,  upon  being  exposed  to  its  actbn,  it  either  quits 
the  intestines  b  few  days  after  its  use,  in  a  living  state ; 
or,  if  it  remain  beyond  this  period,  is  expdled  piece«- 
tneal  and  in  a  corrupt  condition. 
Illustrated  j)^^  Kortum,  of  Stalberg,  has  related  a  striking  case 
of  this  kind  in  Hufeland's  Journal.  The  patient  was  a 
lady,  between  ^irty  and  forty  years  of  age,  whose  sto* 
mcach  was  in  sudi  a  state  of  irritability  as  to  reject  wliot- 
ever  vermifuges  had  hiliherto  been  tried*  Having  faeaitl 
of  the  success  of  mare's  milk,  drunk  morning  and  ev^H 
ing  when  fresh  drawn,  she  took  two  tea-oups  of  it  one 
evening,  and  soon  afterwards  complained  of  violent  pains 
in  her  bowels,  which  continued  till  the  morning,  when 
die  took  an  additional  cup.  The  pains,  from  this  time, 
gradually  subsided ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  long  piece  of  a 
dead  and  offensive  taenia  was  discharged ;  and  not  long 
afterwards,  another  piece,  with  the  narrow  tapering  end 
of  the  worm.  After  this,  all  the  symptoms  of  disease 
disappeared. 
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GENUS   XII. 
PROCTICA. 

FAIN   OE    DBRAKGBMENT    ABOUT    THE    ANUS,   WITHOUT 
PEIMARY   INFLABiMATION. 

The  name  for  this  genus  has  been  taken  from  Linn^us;  ^^^^  ^n. 
Sagar  and  Macbrid^  have  fbrmed  a  like  genus,  under  that 
of  Proctalgia.  In  the  scope  m  which  it  is  here  eiiipk>y-  ^^p^^^ 
ed,  it  will  include  the  six  following  species ;  all  of  them 
occasionally  met  with  as  idic^athic  diseases,  though  se- 
veral of  them  are  perhaps,  more  generally  found  as  sjrm- 
ptoms  or  sequels  of  other  affections. 

1.   PROCTICA  SIMPLEX.  SIMPLE   PROCTICA. 

2. SPASMOOICA.  SPASMODIC  STRICTURE  OF 

THE   RECTUM, 
g. CALLOSA.  CALLOUS     STRICTURE     OP 

THE   RECTUM. 
♦. TENESMUS.  TENESMUS. 

5.     MARISCA.  PILES. 

6.  ' —    EXANIA.  FALLING     DOWN    OF    THE 

FUNDAMENT. 


genus. 


SPECIES  I. 
PROCTICA  SIMPLEX. 

SIMPLE  PAIN  AT  T««  ANUS. 


This,  when  aprimaiy  offedion,  and  mcfmaeOei  wiUi  ^-"^ 
anjr  •ther  iimme, »  usmttf  produoed  t)y  o<dd»  «fKd>  qJ^' 
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Okk.  XII.  ally  by  sitting  on  a  damp  seat,  as  a  piece  of  wet  tiniber, 

Proc^       a  wet  fragment  of  a  rock  on  the  sea-coast,  or  moist  grass. 

simplex.       Local  irritation  will  also  produce  it ;  as  hardened  and 

ProctTca.      constipated  feces,  passed  with  considerable  straining, 

and  especially  in  irritable  habits.     It  is  sometimes  inti>- 

lerably  severe,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  chronic  rheiH 

matism. 

Trettment.        In  the  last  case,  I  have  known  hard  local  pressure  of 

essential  service  in  diminishing  the  pain  and  shortening 

the  paroxysm.     On  other  occasions,  it  has  best  yielded 

to  an  opiate  pill,  introduced  within  the  verge  of  the  anus, 

or  to  a  local  warm  bath,  obtained  by  sitting  in  a  bidet 

prepared  for  the  purpose. 


.     SPECIES  IL 
PROCTICA  SPASMODICA. 
S^|Ni0molii(  ^trirtttte  of  t^t  Viettuvu 


PAIN  IN  THE  RECTUM  REMITTENT,  SOMETIMES  INTEB- 
MITTENT;  INCREASED  DURING  EXPULSION  OP  THE 
feces;  VOLUME  OF  THE  FECES  SLENDER  BUT  VARI- 
ABLE; RIGID  GRASP  OF  THE  SPHINCTER  ON  INTRO- 
DUCING THE  finger;  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BOWEL 
SOUND. 


GiK.  XIL 

Srac.  IL 

Proximate 


Strictures  of  the  rectum  are  produced  by  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  its  sphincter  muscles,  or  by  a  thiekening 
and  induration  of  its  coats.  The  first  forms  the  species 
before  us :  it  is  the  simplest  and  least  formidable  of  the 
two  affections,  though  generally  very  obstmate;  it  also 
occurs  by  far  the  least  frequendy,  and  has  hence  attract- 
ed but  little  of  the  attention  of  medical  writers.  The 
second,  which  often  terminates  in  a  scirrhous  disease, 
will  be  found  to  constitute  the  next  species. 

The  glandular  structure  of  the  rectum  renders  it  pe- 
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.ciiliarly  irritable,  and  the  natural  arrangement  of  the   Gn.  xil. 
fibres  of  its  sphmcters,  gave  it  an  habitual  tendency  to  ^^^^^' 
oontract    It  is  hence  easy  to  conceive,  that  any  undue  spssmodiek 
stinioius  may  excite  an  inordinate  degree  of  contraction  ^JJ^^^f^ 
in  the  sphincters,  which  may  be  propagated  to  a  greater  the  rectum. 
or  less  degree  of  ascent  through  the  muscular  tunic  of  Predispos- 
the  bowel.     This  inordinate  action  wiU,  at  first,  be  dis-  *^^^ 
posed  to  cease  on  a  cessation  of  the  stimulating  cause ;  natuniar- 
but  if  the  stimulating  cause  be  fi*equently  repeated,  or  of  S^^Swt 
long  duration,  the  contraction  may  become  permanent,  of  the 
and  continue  to  exist  after  the  cause  has  been  removed.    *P^>><^^* 

A  like  predisposition  to  inordinate  and  permanent  From  ape- 
contraction  may  take  place,  as  Mr.  Copeland  has  inge-  ^j^tyof 
niously  remarked*,  from  the  peculiar  structure  or  pecu-  ture'm  ar. 
liar  extent  of  the  sphmcter  fibres  in  particular  indivi-  ^^I™J/°*' 
duals.  Anatomists  have  not  come  to  an  unanimous 
agreement,  whether  these  fibres,  issuing  firom  the  exte- 
rior and  the  interior  surfiuses  of  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  and  freely  decussating  and  intermixing  in  its 
substance,  be  two  distinct  muscles,  or  only  a  single  one. 
The  cdder  anatomists  seem  to  have  been  of  the  latter 
opinion;  Dr.  Baillie,  M.  Petit,  and  M.  Portal  speak  of 
^era,  and  describe  them  as  distinct  sphincters.  Be  the 
&ct  as  it  may,  we  sometimes  find  that  the  two  layers  of 
fibres  do  not  act  correspondently,  and  that  the  contrac- 
tile power  of  the  one  follows,  instead  of  keeping  pace 
with,  that  of  the  other,  or  evinces  some  other  mode  of 
inaccordancy,  so  that  the  entire  muscle  is  seldom  left  in 
a  state  of  perfect  rest  and  relaxation.  And  we  also  find, 
that  in  some  individuals,  even  where  the  action  is  har- 
mcmious,  the  contractile  organ  is  too  broad  or  two  power- 
ful to  be  overcome  by  the  expulsory  power  of  die  ab- 
dominal muscles;  and,  consequently,  that  the  feces  are 
expeUed  less  firequendy  and  less  fireely  than  they  ought 
to  be;  whence  a  halnt  of  cosdveness  is  induced,  and  the 
confined  excrement,  becoming  acrim<mious  by  its  lodge- 


^  Obaervaiionf  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and   Anos, 
Beet.  IT. 
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Oxir.xiL  ment,  forms  a  pennanait  source  of  imtabiiity,  and  ie 

j^^^^    oonstantly  augmenting  the  contractile  propensity. 

fpannodka.       Any  Other  local  irritation,  under  such  an  irregularity 

^|[J|2^^^    of  muscular  structure,  must  have  a  like  effect :  as  a  daily 

tbe  raotiiB.    use  of  acrid  purgatives,  in  small  quantiti^  with  a  vienr 

HaU^      of  counteracting  costiveness;  irritable  canmdes,  or  ea&* 

tive  puiga-   cresoenoes  at  the  ya*ge  of  the  anus ;  a  turgescent,  and 

^^^'^  ^especially  a  varicose  state  of  the  internal  hemorriioidal 

vessels.    And  even  where  there  is  no  such  irr^ular  coi>- 

struction  of  the  sphincters  as  we  are  now  oootemplatiu^ 

any  of  these  accidental  sources  of  stimulus,  in  a  debill* 

teted  and  irritable  habit,  or  a  debilitated  and  irritable 

state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  all  of  them  are 

most  prone  to  occur,  may  lay  a  foundation  fiir  the  same 

complaint 

This  species      Yet  the  complaint  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 

curreTf^    firequendy,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  has  oocaskmally 

quenUy.       been  mistaken  for  the  indurated  and  thickened  contiao 

tion  which  forms  our  next  species,  and  described  and 

treated  accordingly.     A  few  cases  of  it,  and  only  a  few, 

have  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  own  practice;  but  as 

one  of  these  was  the  lot  of  a  near  relation,  my  attentioa 

was  turned  to  it  very  minutely;  and  it  is  from  the  ob- 

aemtions  I  have  hence  been  induced  to  make  diat  I  have* 

drawn  up  the  specific  definition* 

But  deicrib-      Mr.  ijopdand  has  fiivoiuwd  the  world  widi  sone  vain- 

^1,^^     able  and  iBgeniotts  renaarlDs  upon  this  disease*;  but  the 

oidy  (vrariter  who  has  hitherto,  so  fior  as  I  am  acquainted 

with,  diatincdy  described  it,  by  what  ooay  be  called  m 

andBaillie.  <clo8e  and  :foUfengdi  portrait^  is  Dr*  BaUliet;  and,  asius 

aooooat  minutely  tiorreBpoDds  with  vihat  I  have  been  an 

•eye-witness  to,  I  shall  avail  myself,  to  some  extent,  wf 

Us  WDids,  as  OQatainiag  a  moi»  coniect  expressioii  of  Iks 

4KHiiplfliHt,  tbMi  any  I  could.iujpe  to  <rfEer« 

Aibor  iiodoh^  tki^  strictares  of  therectamiare  ahnoit 
•conslaBdy  pnoduoed  by  aihicfccraDg  c^  iti  oaats,  m  tha 
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firogiiess  of  wfaidi  ideemtkio  veryciUBBiQBlylldces  place  OBii.Xi{. 
on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  bowd,  aad  tfie  patient  is  j^^^^ 
altiniately  destroj^,  as  the  ulcer  has  no  tendency  of  roasmodka. 
itself  to  heal,  and  the  art  of  medidne  has  hitherto  &51ed  ^1^^^ 
in  communicating  to  it  any  healing  disposition;  this  theicetuvi. 
^stinguisfaed  pathologist  proceeds  as  follows : — 

^<  Another  kind  of  strictore,  however,  occasionally  Description 
occurs  in  ilie  rectum,  nmch  less  formidable  in  its  nature,  ^  ^^^ 
whidi  is  very  rare,  and  has  hitherto  been  taken  little 
notice  of  by  practitioners.  This  is  not  attended  with 
any  diseased  stroctnre  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum,  but 
depends  upon  a  contraction,  more  or  less  permafient,  of 
the  sphincters,  of  the  anus. 

<^  A  good  many  years  ago,  a  very  well  marised  case 
of  this  kind  fell  under  my  notice,  an  account  of  wUch 
at  may  not  be  imprc^r  to  communicate  to  theCcfllege. 

<*  The  patient,  in  wlaom  this  disease  occutred,  had  been 
lotig  subject  io  an  herpetic  eruption  <on  his  tjght  kg. 
This  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
Wood  was  th^i  daily  evacuated  by  the  bowek  at  the 
tkne  of  passing  a  stool,  for  five  or  six  months.  When 
tibe  disc^rge  ceased,  there  cameon  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  having  a  motion,  vAAoh  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  sensation  of  p«n  in  the  -very 
lowest  part  of  t^e  rectum.  Tlnis  pain  generally  coKti- 
imed  from  a  quarter  to  ihalf  an  hoiu-,  jind  then  silbsided 
entirely  until  the  nexlt  time  of  harn^  «  motibn.  When 
llie  stools  w^e  examined,  'thc^  w«iie  Sovmd  to  be  very 
nnall  in  their  diameter,  to  be  flattened  Mpoli  th^r  sur- 
face, and  to  he  serp^nitine  or  Owisted.  In^the  course  of 
the  disease,  when  there  was  aim  dfort  to  have  .a  nudtiei^ 
the  external  sphincter  >of  ihe  ^imis  would  sMaetimes 
hardly  open  itself  so  that  fluid  fooes  oidy  would  lesoape 
at  such  times»  anddti  «aiaU  -quantity;  «r  if  Any  .solid  &Met 
were  ddlowied  to  pass,  ilSiey  "were  rso  squoQied  by  rthe  ipery 
imrrow  apertvtfe  -of  4)he  apbiactei^  ms  to  tecofneioearfy 
as  thin  as  a  ribbon.  At  othif  dimes,  the  qohincter  was 
much  more  (disposed  to  ^ipen  itaell^  and  the  stocks  v^ofe 
then  of  a  eonsidenMy  higeac  siae,  aad  of -a  less  flattened 
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shape*  At  no  time,  however,  the  motions  were  of  the 
usual  size,  or  of  a  perfectly  cylindrical  form.  An  exami* 
nation  of  the  rectum  was  occasionally  made  per  anum, 
and  the  rectum  was  always  found  to  be  so  much  contract- 
ed as  to  admit  with  difficulty  the  forefinger.  This  con- 
traction extended  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  internal 
sphincter  of  the  anus,  above  which  the  cavity  of  the 
bowel  was  of  its  usual  size.  The  internal  membrane  of 
the  rectum  in  the  contracted  part  was  perfectly  healthy. 
It  was  sof^  not  thicker  than  usual,  and  moved  very 
readily  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  contracted  sphincter. 
The  patient  was  in  good  general  health,  looked  well  in 
his  countenance,  was  not  the  least  emaciated,  and  his 
pulse  was  of  the  natural  frequency. 

"  The  patient  was  very  averse  to  the  introduction  of 
a  bougie,  and  this  instrument  was  never  passed  into  the 
rectum.  Nothing  therefore  was  done,  except  keeping 
the  bowels  free  from  costiveness,  and  pursuing  a  very 
temperate  mode  of  living.  The  disease  gradually  be- 
came very  much  less,  and  although  it  has  not  altogether 
subsided,  yet  hardly  any  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the 
remaining  degree  of  contraction.  It  is  now  nearly  17 
years  since  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

'^This  case  is  very  different  in  its  nature  from  the  usual 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  it  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  distinguished  from  it  in  practice. 
In  the  one  case,  the  prognostic  would  be  favourable ;  and 
in  the  other  case,  it  would  be  generally  very  much  the 
contrary.  Upon  a  slight  degree  of  attention,  the  two 
eases  might  be  confounded,  but  when  accurately  exa^ 
mined,  they  may  at  all  times  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.  In  both  cases,  the  feces  will  be  found 
to  be  flattened  in  their  shape,  small  in  their  size,  and  in 
some  degree  serpentine  or  twisted ;  but  the  other  sym- 
ptoms will  be  found  to  be  very  different  In  the  common 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  the  situation  of  the  stricture  is 
generally  two  or  three  inches  above  the  outer  sfriiincter, 
and  there  is  a  sound  capacious  portion  of  the  bowel 
between  the  stricture  and  this  sphincter.     At  the  seat  of 
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the  stricture  the  coats  of  the  rectum  are  felt  to  be  more    Osk.  xil. 
or  less  thickened,  and  not  uncommonly,  in  the  cavity  of  ^^^J^' 
the  stricture  there  is  a  hard  irregular  ulcer.      Although  spMmodica. 
this  disease  has  in  its  early  stages  little  influence  upon  ^^^^ 
the  constitution,  yet  when  it  has  made  a  further  pro-  the  rectum, 
gress,  the  powers  of  the  constitution  become  very  much 
weakened,  great  emaciation  generally  takes  place,  and 
the  patient  is  destroyed.     In  .the  other  species  of  strio 
ture  produced  by  a  contraction*  of  the  sphincters  of  the 
anus,  the  contraction  is  found  upon  examination  to  be 
at.  the  anus,  or  very  lowest  extremity  of  the  rectum,  the 
inner  membrane  of  tl;ie  rectum  is  discovered  to  be  sounds 
and  the  general  health  is  not  impaired." 

The  case,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above  as  having  lilustnted 
occupied  a  great  share  of  my  own  attention,  occurred  in  ^^^^^ 
a  young  person  who,  on  its  commencement,  was  about  ^^^ 
nineteen  years  of  age.  The  symptoms  were  precisely  history  of 
those  described  above,  excepting  that  it  was  preceded  t*»««^^e 
by  a  sluggish  state  of  the  bowels,  which  induced  a  habit 
of  taking  aioetic  pills  without  proper  advice ;  and,  by 
d^ees,  excited  on  the  verge  of  the  anus  a  ridge  of  ca- 
runculate  piles  highly  irritable  and  distressing;  but 
which,  from  delicacy,  were  not  attended  to  as  early  as 
they  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  now  that  any  consider- 
able degree  of  pain  was  for  the  first  time  expressed  upon 
passing  evacuations,  and  the  feces  assumed  a  much  nar- 
rower calibre  than  is  natural.  The  excrescences  were 
carefully  removed  by  my  excellent  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Ware ;  the  mariscal  distress  ceased,  and  the  discharged 
feces  were  of  a  larger  volume.  But  some  accidental 
irritation  soon  renewed  the  spastic  action  of  the  sphinc- 
ters, and  there  was  not  only  great  pdn  felt  during  the 
expulsion  of  the  feces,  but  a  considerable  degree  of  sfxte^ 
ness,  and  even  of  troublesome  heat,  afterwards,  so  as  to 
render  both  sitting  and  walking  inconvenient,  and  some- 
times almost  impossible.  On  examination,  the  fore- 
finger was  admitted  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with 
a  r&-active  compression  that  was  painful  to  the  finger 
itself.   Yet,  with  this  exception,  the  imestine  felt  perfectly 
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heakhy ;  the  iiU^mal  iB€9ibi^nQ  upon  the  eonUwtii^ 
muscle  tbesnadvesy  was  moveable,  smooth,  and  ontbick-i 
ened,  and  alLwaa  perfectly  sotind  above  the  upper  luait 
of  the  inner  sphincter.. 

The  dbease  aftill  contiuues,  and  has  now  continued 
for  nearly  six  jeeat&  wkh  Utde  variation,  or  disturbanoe 
o£  the  general  health:  ths  patient  being  sometimes  aUe 
to  use  a  Mlde  exercise  vildiout  mixh  discomfort,  and  to 
baEve  motions  of  m  larger  diametet ,  and  i^pearing  to 
be  sudden^  getting  belter;  and  sonetuoaes,  without  any 
obvioos.  cause,  adbgect.  to  ceosklerable  exaoerbelions^ 
duing  wldcli^  sotu  degree  of  inflammatory  actton 
throughout  a  consideraUe  eaotent  of  the  intestine  baa 
appeared  to  take  fdaitt,  accompanied  with  that  spedes  of 
diarrhcna,  whicfc  ia  the  present  arnu^ment  is  ^fenomi^ 
nated  iaJmlary  and  consists  ia  the  discharge  of  whitish, 
viaci^  and  niemfarane*like  tvbes,  sometimes  with  lax 
fbces^  and  soneliines  by  tfaemsdves. 

Bougies  of  all  aiae&and  descriptions,  firom  the  soft  and 
nDctmiK  tent.<tf  Desank  to  die  stiff  taper  rollers  of  the 
peesent  dmjy  were  tried  in  succession.  With  no  smatt 
degre9&  cf  heroism  the  patient  has  sometimes  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  lattear,  of  the  largiest  bore  and  of  neariy 
fonrteeft  indbes  in  length,  and  has  let  them  remain  in  ths 
veetant  for  aft  hanr  at  a  trial,  repeating  the  introductioa 
daily  for  a  month  at  a  time.  Yet  the  spastic  coostric* 
tion^  though  thua  mechanically  overcome  during  the 
^q)erimeni^  hna  recovered  its  force  with  little  diffemnca 
as  sooa  as  the  bougie  has  been  withdrawn;  and  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  painful  straining  has  been  en- 
countered in  didkwiging  the  feces  from  the  rectum.  It  is^ 
BCKreffthdess,  singular,  and  v-2ry  clearly  proves  the  mn 
tnre  of  the  ccmtmction,  that  whenever  the  sufferer  has 
hboaired  under  any  ^peocral  disease  of  a  viol»it  kind,  as 
at  one  time  aainflaounaiioKi  of  the  brain,  and  at  another 
time  a  synochin^  the  constriction  has  altogether  ceased, 
and  tbefeceafaave  been  disdiarged  of  a  natncal  caKbrn^ 
without  moie  than  die  ordinary  eacpdsive  power. 

Dmmg  the  six  yoora  whkb  lupve  elapsed  since  die  I 
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mencement  of  this  obstinate  complaint,  almost  every  plaD  Obh.  xn. 
has  been  tried  and  duly  persevered  in  that  the  judgement  p^^^^'* ' 
of  many  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  within  and  without  ipaflnodies. 
this  metropolis  could  suggest;  in  eveiy  instance  without  gScmre  oi 
advant^e,  and  in  several  with  an  evident  increase  of  **»«  rectum. 
violence.     At  one  time,  when  at  a  considerable  distance  ^"**'?!? 

,  ,  inspected: 

from  town,  and  without  my  knowledge,  a  circle  of  tuber- 
cles were  supposed  to   be  felt  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  that  covers  the  inner  sphincter,  and  it  was 
added  that  the  actual  cause  of  the  irritation  was  now 
fortunately  detected,  and  that  a  removal  of  tiiese  would 
be  cotain  of  producing  a  radical  cure.     I  have  reasoti 
for  believing  that  this  supposed  discovery  was  a  most 
unhappy  mistake,  and   that   the   imaginary  cluster  of 
tubercles  was  nothing   more  tiian  a  puckering  of  the  butprobft. 
inner  membrane  produced  by  the  laxity  of  its  texture  fouJdatioB! 
m  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  itself. 
The  proposed  operation,   however,  was  courageously  |^^f°^ 
submitted  U> ;  but  instead  of  being  followed  by  the  cure  thdr  re- 
and  comfort  that  were  predicted,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  "^^^ 
most  violent  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  particularly  aggravation 
on  every  attempt  at  evacuation,  and  with  an  extension  ^**^ 
c^the  spasmodic  action  to  the  bladder,  so  as  to  produce 
a  most  formidable  retention  of  urine;  which  continued 
more  or  less  till  the  wound  healed,  which,  under  the 
irritable  conditicm  of  tiie  organ,  it  did  with  difficul^. 

Bougies  have  again  been  tried  since,  but  with  less 
fiK:ilfty  of  introduction  than  before  and  without  any 
apparent  benefit  whatever.  In  consequence  of  which,  ^JjJ^^'^^" 
for  the  last  two  years  I  have  advised  an  entire  truce  traatroenc, 
with  all  mechanical,  and  indeed  all  local,  means  what- 
ever ;  that  the  bowels  should  be  merely  kept  in  a  re- 
laxed state  by  such  mild  aperients  as  may  be  found 
to  agree  best  with  them ;  and  that  the  rectum,  being 
tlHiS  freed  from  all  artificial  irritation,  should  be  left  to 
recover,  if  possible,  a  healthy  tone  of  action  by  tranquil- 
)ity  and  quiet. 

This  plan  there  has  been  no  reasoti  to  repent  cff;  the  more  sue 
patient  is  upon  the  whole  in  a  progressive  state  of  ira- 
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provement;  the  habitual  feeling  of  constriction  is  less 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  nearly  ceases  altogether 
for  hours;  the  motions  pass  with  less  force  and  less 
after-pain,  and  carriage  exercise  is  more  easily  endured; 
the  canter  of  an  easy  pony  is  the  recreation  which  is 
found  most  agreeable;  and  obstinate  as  the  case  h^ 
proved,  and  intractable  to  the  art  of  healbg,  I  lode 
forward  to  the  day  in  which  the  morbid  entony  on  which 
the  disease  depends  will  subside,  and  the  sphincters  be- 
come duly  pliant. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  regard  the  present  as  an  ex- 
treme case ;  and,  in  those  of  less  violence,  should  still 
recommepd  the  daily  use  of  bougies  of  as  large  a  size  as 
can  at  first  be  borne  without  much  inconvenience,  gra- 
dually increasing  them  in  diameter :  for  where  the  re- 
sistance is  capable  of  being  overcome,  this  is  the  most 
effectual  method.  In  the  mean  time,  vapour  baths,  or  the 
warm  bath  of  a  bidet,  may  occasionally  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage: and  where  there  are  exacerbations  of  pain,  they 
may  often  be  taken  off  by  small  opiate  injections,  not  ex- 
ceeding an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  quantity. 

In  the  case  above  related,  little  benefit  was  ever  de- 
rived from  local  applications  of  any  kind,  whether  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  warm  water,  or  cataplasms.  It  was 
most  unfortunate  that  opium  could  not  be  had  recourse 
to ;  for  in  every  proportion,  whether  large  or  small,  it 
threw  out  a  lichenous  rash  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
but  more  especially  over  the  extremities,  possessing  a 
heat,  itching,  and  pricking  more  intolerable  than  the 
prickly  heat  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which  was  almost  su£> 
ficient  to  excite  madness.  From  the  dilation  produced 
in  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
infusion  of  belladonna,  I  recommended  that  the  bougies, 
when  they  were  employed,  should  be  smeared  with  a 
preparation  of  the  same  plant;  but  no  sensible  ben^ 
was  hence  obtained.  The  belladonna  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  form  of  pills,  each  containing  a  grain  of 
the  extract.  One  of  these,  introduced  into  the  rectum 
by  a  small  ivory  tube  with  a*  piston,  that  thrust  it  out 
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when  it  had.  ascended  about  an  inch  high,  was  at  first    Gsy.  xil. 
employed  every  night  alone;  in  a  few  days,  night  and  ^^^^ 
morning;   and  then  one  in  the  morning  and  two  at  mnoodica. 
night  No  effect  of  any  kind  was  experienced  till  the  dose  ^^J^ 
was  thus  enlarged ;  and  here  all  the  mischievous  results  ^  rectum. 
of  belladonna  were  produced,  and  nothing  else.     The  ^^  ^ 
tongue  swelled)  and  lost  its  power;  the  head  was  confiised  ^jl^lou^'^ 
and  giddy;  the  mind  wandered;  and  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing were  obtunded.     Having  been  warned  of  such  pos- 
sible effects,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  if  they 
should  occur,  the  friends  of  the  patient  had  immediate 
recourse  to  the  plan  laid  down ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  co- 
pious stimulatmg  and  cathartic  injections,  and  cordial 
draughts,  a  recovery  was  accomplished  in  about  twelve 
hours. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  case  was  governed  by  Both  miglit 
an  idiosyncrasy  not  often  to  be  met  with :  and  hence,  ni^  jn 
notwithstanding  the  failure  both  of  opium  and  bella-  other  catct. 
donna  in  a  single  instance,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
try  either  or  both  with  unhesitating  freedom  in  other 
examples,  and  should  do  it  with  a  strong  confidence  of 
benefit.     Mr.  Copeland  informs  me,  that  he  has  often 
been  successfiil  with  the  latter ;  and,  in  some  instancesp 
where  every  other  attempt  at  relief  had  failed. 

I  will  just  notice  farther,  that  in  the  above  case,  after  '®*^^"^ 
a  trial  of  almost  all  the  aperients  in  the  Materia  Medica,  gi^phw 
the  most  convenient  has  been  found  about  eight  or  ten  ^^^^^  *. 
grains  of  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  with  about  two  aperient, 
drachms  of  sublimed  sulphur  in  ^addition. 

In  writing  this  second  edition,  I  have  the  satisfiiction 
of  adding  that  the  hopes  so  long  entertained  of  recovery 
are  now  gready  strengthened,  the  disease,  though  not 
entirely  subdued,  being  considerably  diminished,  and 
comparatively  producing  but  little  inconvenience. 

Other  cases  that  have  occurred  to  me  of  the  same 
complaint  have  been  less  painful  and  far  more  easily 
overcome*  In  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  whom  I  now 
9^  only  occasionally,  and  who  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  use  a  bougie,  it  has  given  way,  after  nearly 
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two  years'  standing,  principally  by  a  me  of  the  hip-bath 
for  hair  an  hour  every  morning  before  she  made  an  effort 
to  evacuate  the  bowelb. 
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SPECIES  III. 

PROCTICA  CALLOSA. 

tfaUott0  ^ttirture  of  tift  itertuiii^ 

BlFflCULT  AND  PAINFUL  EXPULSION  OF  THE  FECES; 
FSCES  L4X»  OR  OF  IMVARIAB^Q  ^LENDERNESS ;  PER- 
MANENT CONSTRICTION  FELT  BY  THE  FORE-FINGER 
ABOVE  THE  SPHINCTERS ;  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BOWEL 
THICKENED  AND  INDURATED  IN  THE  CONSTRICTED 
PAHT. 

A  CAREFUL  attention  to  the  pathognomonic  characters 
laid  down  in  the  above  definition,  will  easily  distm- 
guish  this  species  from  the  preceding,  which,  though 
more  troublesome  in  its  commencement,  is  far  less  for- 
midable in  its  issue ;  since  the  latter,  if  not  timely  at- 
tended to,  is  frequently  found  to  terminate  in  an  ulcer- 
ated scirrhus,  and  sometimes  a  cancer. 

The  disease  for  the  most  part  commences  its  attack 
so  insidiously  that  the  patient  has  no  suspicion  of  die 
real  nature  of  the  case.  He  feels  a  troublesome  costive- 
ness,  which  he  ascribes  to  almost  every  thing  rather  than 
the  real  cause,  and  endeavours  to  alleviate  it  by  va- 
rious kinds  of  cathartics.  These,  while  they  afford  tem- 
porary relief,  add,  by  the  habitual  irritation  they  produce, 
to  the  primary  and  unsuspected  malady;  and  the  next 
symptom,  perhaps,  is  that  of  piles,  or  what  is  so  con- 
ceived from  a  varicose  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  all  mucous  canals  to  evince 
most  excitement  at  their  extremities. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  morbid  part  of  the  gut  conti- 
nues to  thicken  and  harden  in  its  coats,  its  bore  dimi* 
nishes  in  diameter,  and  the  efforts  to  expel  die  recre- 
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raent  become  more  violenL    The  stools  are  now  of  a  still    Oev.  xil 
slenderer  and  often  of  a  twisted  or  serpentine  form,  and  ^^^^^^' 
have  the  appearance  of  convoluted  earth-worms,  or  callow* 
butter  squeezed  by  a  piston  through  a  confectioner's  ^^j^^^f 
syringe.  tb«  itttia. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  constitution  sufibrs  perhaps 
but  little ;  and  the  patient,  to  his  friends,  may  appear  to 
be  in  the  ssenith  of  health.  But  if  the  rectum  be  tried 
by  the  finger  or  a  bougie,  a  morbid  change  of  struc* 
tare  will  be  perceived,  that  threatens  the  most  alarming 
results.  The  sphincters  will  probably  be  found  pliable  State  of  the 
and  free  from  disease,  and  the  part  of  the  gut  immedi-  ^e  disoue 
ately  above  them,  for  two,  three,  or  more  inches,  will  be  *»»«  ^o""«* 
equally  healthy;  but  the  stricture,  as  soon  as  it  is 
reached,  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  admit  the  passage  of  the 
finger,  and  oppose  its  entrance  by  the  semblance  of  a  bard 
cartilaginous  ring;  or  if  it  be  not  thus  indurated  and 
rendered  scirrhous,  it  may  be  studded  by  a  circle  of 
tubercles,  or  intersected  by  a  net-work  of  membranous 
filaments.  And  if  a  sound  or  bougie  be  passed  through 
the  neck  of  the  stricture,  another  stricture  may  be  found 
an  inch  or  two  higher  up,  and  again  repeated  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  where  perhaps  the  disease 
originated,  and  whence  it  has  worked  its  way  downwards; 
the  colon  possessing  naturally  its  least  diameter  at  this 
point,  and  the  feces  being  here  most  easily  delayed  in 
their  progress,  not  only  from  this  increased  narrowness 
of  the  passage,  but  also  from  the  curved  line  in  which 
they  have  to  move  forward  into  the  rectum. 

Whether  the  stricture  be  thus  complicated  or  not.  Painful 
the  narrower  its  aperture  becomes,  the  greater  the  dif-  ^^^' 
ficulty  of  passing  the  recrement,  which  necessarily  ac- 
cumulates and  distends  the  bowel  above ;  acquires  acri- 
mony by  retardation :  excites  eructations  and  gripings ; 
and  occasionally  lays  a  foundation  for  that  species  of 
colic  which  we  have  already  describe,  as  issuing 
from  this  source,  under  the  term  Colica  constricta.  The 
feces  can  now  be  discharged  only  in  a  fluid  state ;  and 
there  is  a  sanious  oozing,  from  the  anus,  accompanied 
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with  a  certain  degree  of  tenesmus  which  is  rather  troii« 
blesome  than  severely  painful. 

"  At  this  period",  observes  Mr.  Copeland,  who  has 
admirably  described  the  progress  of  the  disease*,  ^^  ab* 
scesses  very  frequently  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anus,  and  sometimes  break  into  the  vagina  in  the  female, 
and  the  feces  are  discharged  through  the  fistulous  ori^ 
fice.  In  the  male,  an  adhesion  takes  place  with  the 
bladder,  and  the  abscess  f  discharges  itself  with  the 
urine,  and  sometimes  feces  and  wind  are  voided  by  the 
urethra.  But  more  frequently  the  matter  makes  its  way 
through  the  nates,  as  in  cases  of  common  fistula,  for 
which/disease  it  is  not  unfrequently  treated.  The  pa* 
tient  often  continues  a  long  time  in  this  distressing  situa- 
tion, for  none  of  the  vital  organs  are  affected ;  till,  at 
last,'  worn  out  with  the  pain  and  the  discharge,  or  per- 
haps a  total  obliteration  of  the  rectum,  he  yields  to  his 
fate.  This  is  usually  the  progress  and  isisue  of  the  dis- 
ease when  it  is  not  early  discovered;  and,  I  must  ocm- 
fess  also,  sometimes  the  termination  when  it  is :  that  is, 
when  the  parts  are  attacked  with  cancerous  ulceration.'' 

All  the  causes  of  the  preceding  species  may  become 
causes  of  the  present.  The  common,  in  M;  Desault's 
opinion,  are  hemorrhoids  in  a  violent  degree,  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions  when 
they  extend  or  are  transferred  to  the  inner  memlNrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  To  which  we  may  add,  an  irrfta- 
ble  or  varicose  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  an  un- 
scientific management  of  fistulous  sores  about  the  anus, 
and  extirpation  of  mariscal  excrescences;  venereal  infec- 
tion ;  and  a  cancerous  diathesis. 

Where  the  cause  is  syphilis,  the  disease  before  us  is 
said  sometimes  to  form  part  of  a  secondary  affection ;  but 
of  this  we  have  few,  if  any,  decided  examples.  Yet  cases 
of  afiection  from  local  irritation,  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
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.manication  of  the  virus  of  chancres  in  the  pudendum,    Obk.  itiL 
or  of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  perinaeum,  to  the  rectum,  are  p,^*J[^* 
so  common,  and  so  well  supported,  that  it  is  impossible  caiion. 
to  deny  their  existence.    And  that  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  ^J^  ^ 
always,  to  be  traced  to  this  origin,  is  clear  from  Uieir  oo-  tin  rectum. 
cnrring  so  much  more  generally  in  women  than  in  men. 
Wiseman  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who 
pointed  out  this  source ;  and  he  hds  since  been  followed 
by  Petit,  Desault,  and  Richerand*. 

The  existence  of  transverse  filaments,   like  that  of  Strikmg 
cancer,  is  generally  preceded  by  scirrhosity,  as  remarked  duceflirSc 
in  the  following  passage  of  Dr.  Baillie.    The  scirrhus  structure  of 
"  sometimes  extends  over  a  considerable  length  of  the     *  ^^ 
gut,  viz.  several  inches ;  but  generally  it  is  more  circum- 
scribed.    The  peritoneal,  muscular,  and  internal  coats 
are  much  thicker  and  harder  than  in  a  natural  state. 
The  muscular,  too,  is  subdivided  by  membranous  septa, 
and  the  internal  coat  is  sometimes  formed  into  hard,  ir- 
regular folds.     It  often  happens  that  the  surface  of  the 
inner  membrane  is  ulcerated,  producing  cancer.     Every 
vestige  of  the  natural  structure  is  occasionally  lost,  and 
the  gut  appears  changed  into  a  gristly  substance".  These 
remarks   are   strikingly  illustrated   by  well  engraved 
figures  in  the  author's  Morbid  Anatomy  f. 

-    In  a  few  cases  of  irritation  the  adscititious  filaments  Trai^verse 
above  adverted  to  have  been  formed  before  the  thicken-  ^"^^ 
mg  of  the  gut  has  become  callous,  and  have  neverthe-  early,  and 
less  been  accompanied  with  all  the  painful  symptoms  just  ^^red  at 
noticed.     I^  in  this  incipient  state  of  the  disease  these  timet  easily. 
filaments  be  carefiilly  removed,  it  has  often  happened 
that  an  easy  and  radical  cure  has  followed  in  a  short 
period,  of  which  Dr.  H.  Y.  Jameson  of  Baltimore  has 
lately  published  a  striking  and  instructive  example  :|:. 

Ruysch  gives  an  instance  of  a  scirrhous  stricture  of  Has  ap- 
the  rectum,  ^ich  produced  great  agony,  and  terminated  J^J^^  a 
fittally,  exdted  by  a  stricture  in  the  urethra,  in  conse-  stricture  io 

the  urethra; 

•  Nosographie  Cbirurgicale^  Paris,  1806,  Tom.  iii.  p.  418. 

t  Plate  IT.  \  Anerican  Medical  Recorder.  A^  1822. 
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quence^  as  be  argues,  of  the  violent  exertions  the  pati«nt 
was  incessantly  making  to  evacuate  the  bladdec,  whioby 
after  all,  he  was  never  able  to  accomplish  but  by  drops. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  I  think,  that  in  this  case 
there  was  a  strumous  diathesis,  which  predisposed  the 
bowel  more  readily  to  assume  this  morbid  action,  from 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  strangury.  The  patient 
was  his  friend;  and  as  the  picture  is  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand  and  much  feeling,  the  reader  will  thauk 
me  for  copying  it. 

<<  Amicus  quidam,  flore  setatis,  temperamento  melan- 
cholico,  ante  triennium  in  Hibemiam  ob  negotia  per- 
agenda  protectus,  de  mingendi  difficultate  conqueri  ccefut, 
quas,  breve,  tantum  sumpsit  incrementum,  ut  assidne 
aid  urinam  guttatim  egerendam  invitaretur,  idque  tanto 
eum  cruciatu  et  continuo  conatu,  ut  perferre  noa  po- 
tuit  Quid  fit?  Breve  post,  altemm  non  minoris  mo- 
menti  malum,  caput  quoque  exerere  ooepit:  nimirum 
feces  alvinas  liberaliter  excemendi  impotentia,  dubio 
procul,  abillis  continuis  conatibus  urinam  reddeiidi,onde 
intesdnum  rectum  -non  solum  fuit  incrassatum,  et  scir«> 
rhosum  &ctum,  verum  etiam  in  totum  fere  coaluit :  tux 
eniro,  ac  ne  vix  quidem,  stilum  straminis  crassitie  in 
universum  admittebat,  unde  miser  nee  urinam  nee  fiasoes 
alvinas  excemere  potuit,  nisi  guttatim,  et  quidem  con- 
tinue ichorosa  et  purulentd  materia  remixtas,  cum  assi* 
duis,  tantisque  cruciatibus  ut  omnes  homines  ^us  pne* 
sentiam  refiigerent  Denique  in  patriam  redox,  con* 
tttlit  se  ad  Amstelodamum,  et  me  aliosque  oonsoluit, 
ast  incassum,  morbis  &ctis  insanabilibus.  Hisce  malis 
perpetim  incrementa  sumentibus,  tand^  antmana  deo 
reddidit  seg^,  oocasionem  nobis  relinquens  malum  paii- 
tins  perscrutandi"*. 

On  dissection,  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney,  and  the  mid* 
die  of  the  right  kidmsy,  were  found  loaded  with  calculi; 
the  rectum,  through  its  enUre  length,  was  neaily  erf*  the 
thickness  of  the  thumb,  and  so  indurated  as  to  render  it 
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ififlBcalt  to  say  whether  the  iucrassation  should  be  called    Gck.  xn. 
flesh  or  cartilage :  the  canal  was  not  wider  than  a  straw;  i^^^^^ 
and  so  firmly  had  the  intestine  adhered  to  the  sacrum,  caiiosa. 
that  it  could  only  be  separated  by  a  mallet  and  chissel,  ^^^  ^ 
die  point  of  a  knife  having  been  previously  tried  in  vain,  the  rectum. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  disease,  the  steady  use  of  Treatment. 
a  bougie,  firm  but  not  harsh,  and  lubricated  with  oil,  of 
a  si^  adapted  to  the  diameter  of  the  stricture,  so  that  it 
may  press  against  its  sides  with  a  force  short  of  uneasi* 
ness,  will  afibrd,  in  conjunction  with  gende  laxatives, 
the  best  chance  of  cure,  and  has  in  very  numerous 
instances  completely  succeeded.     The  bougie  may  be  ?°."*i^' 
retained  at  first  for  only  a  few  ihinutes,  as  on  its  earliest  quent  imc- 
use  it  will  probably  give  pain,  and  irritate;  but  by  degree  ^'^^ 
it  should  be  borne  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  at  ^fy. 
length  for  several  hours  in  a  day.    The  pressure  will  How  to  be 
promote  absorption,  and  consequently  reduce  the  morbid  " 
thickness  of  the  coats,  and  hereby  enlarge  the  diameter 
of  the  intestine;  and  as  this  last  change  occurs,  and 
adyances,   it  should  gradually  be  met  by  a  bougie  of 
larger  calibre,   till  the  canal  is  restored  to  its  proper 
dimensions.     And  even  afier  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
return  to  the  bougie  occasionally,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  that  there  may  be  no  relapse  from  the  existence  of 
a  predisposing  habit 

Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  as  the  bougie,  moreover, 
to  break  away  that  net-work  of  filaments,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  sometimes  united  with  an  iucras- 
sation of  the  rectum,  and  spreads  from  one  side  of  it  to 
axiother.  In  this  case  there  will  usually  be  fornid  at  first  Jf^*2iw" 
a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  and  sometimes  a  consider*  act  haS- 
Me  degree  of  hemorrhage;  but  a  courageous  persever*  ^^^^' 
ance  will  triumph  over  these,  and  amply  reward  the  pa* 
dent's  exertions.   And  the  tubercles,  which  are  so  apt  to 
form  on  the  loose  and  inn^  eooting,  will  often  yield  and 
be  carried  ofi^by  the  same  means. 

When,  however,  die  disease  does  not  yield  to  diis  S^no^witt 
(dm,  or  has  reached  a  more  serious  stage  in  its  destnu>  operetfre 
tive  progress,  it  beeomes  a  direct  mbjoct  of  operative  ^^ 
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Char.  XIL  «urgery :  and  a  cure  may  yet  be  obtained  by  a  removal 
j^^^'*  of  Ae  turbercles  by  ligature  or  the  knife;  or  a  division 
caUoM.  of  the  thickened  ring  by  a  curved  and  probe-pointed 
rtricture  of  bistoury.  When,  indeed,  the  disease  is  of  so  complicated 
the  rectum,  a  character  as  to  embrace  at  the  same  time  a  contraction 
S^!^^  of  the  sphincter,  M.  Boyer  has  proposed  also  to  divide 
this  muscle;  and  asserts,  that  he  has  often  done  it  with 
success.  But  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  wcM'k 
to  enter  upon  the  province  of  practical  surgery,  I  shall 
not  pursue  the  subject  any  further ;  and  shall  conclude 
with  observing,  that,  whatever  be  the  stage  of  the  com* 
plaint,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  origi- 
nated in  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  ordinary  use  of  mercurial 
preparations  must  be  conjoined  with  the  treatment  thus 
fiir  laid  down. 


SPECIES  IV. 

PROCTICA  TENESMUS. 

S^tvaining. 

PAINFUL  AND  PERPETUAL  URGENCY  TO  GO  TO  8TOOL, 
WITH  DEJECTION  OP  MUCUS  ALONE,  AND  IN  SMALL 
QUANTITY. 

GsN.  XII.   The  seat  of  this  species,  as  of  proctica  spasmodical  h  itt 
®'"'  ^^*    the  sphincter  ani ;  and  whenever  idiopathic,  it  is  the  result 


of  local  irritation,  mostly  produced  by  cold,  the  passage  of 
acrid  humours,  the  mechanical  pressure  of  con&ied 
enterolithi,  chiefly  minute  scybala,  or  an  injudicious  use 
of  acrid  cathartics,  especiaDy  of  aloes,  which  have  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  stimulate  die  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 
Description  It  is  sometimes  intolerably  vehement,  and  accompanied 
With  a  protrusion  of  the  gut;  the  mucous  discharge  is 
bloody;  and  the  straining  continues  long  after  the  intes- 
tine has  em{Mied  itsdf  of  every  particle  of  its  contents. 
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And  eyen  when  the  patient  has  risen  firom  stool,  be  OxvSkXit. 
will  still  perhaps  be  tormented  with  a  baming  pungent  ^^^^^ 
heat)  and  a  perpetual  urgency  to  expulsion.    It  is  this  tenmiufl. 
violence  of  attack,  indeed,  that  chiefly  distinguishes  tiiis  ®'''*^^*^* 
species  from  the  symptomatic  straining  that  occurs  in  the 
pr^ceding^  which  is  attended  with  but  littie  compara- 
tive pain,  and  generally  ceases  upon  the  discharge  of 
even  a  small  portion  of  feces.    The  constant  urgency 
and  torment  wear  away  the  sufferer's  strength,  and 
sometimes  extend  the  irritaticHi  to  the  bladder. 

Most  commonly,  however,  tenesmus  is  nothing  more  Sometimei 
than  a  symptomatic  affection,  excited  by  some  disorder  niadc  only. 
of  the  bladder ;  as  inflammation  in  its  neck,  or  a  calculus 
in  its  cavity;  or  by  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  costive- 
ness,  piles,  worms,  pregnancy ;  or,  as  just  observed,  by 
a  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  its  sphincter. 

In  all  these  cases,  tenesmus  can  only  be  removed  by  a  Twatmant 
cure,  or  palliation  of  the  disease  on  which  it  is  dependent : 
but  where  it  is  an  idiopathic  a£fection,  a  more  direct 
course  of  treatment  may  be  adverted  to.  If  a  lodgement 
of  acrid  materials  form  the  cause,  these  should  be  freely 
discharged,  and  the  irritation  they  have  excited  be  sub- 
di:^  by  bleeding  witii  leeches,  and  a  local  application  of 
opium,  intermixed  with  soap  and  wax  to  prevent  its  being 
too  quickly  dissolved ;  or  by  small  doses  of  ipecacuau,  as 
recommended  by  Piso*,  or  of  Dover's  powder,  wMch  is 
still  better.  In  very  painful  extremes,  opiate  f  and  muci- 
laginous injections,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  :|: 
and  others,  will  oflen  alleviate  the  distress ;  or  lime  slak- 
ed with  mOk,  or  Goulard  water  with  oil,  both  which  were 
&vourite  remedies  with  May$.  Occasionally  it  assumes  Sometiin«i 
a  chronic  character,  and  the  Ephemerides  of  Natural  "'™^' 
Curiosities  gives  an  instance  in  which  it  continued  for 
six  months  II .  In  such  oises,  bitters  and  other  tonics 
may  be  adviseable,  though  injurious,  as  Mursinna  has 
justly  observed,  on  otiier  occasions. 

*  De  Medidnft  BradlieiiBtain,  lib.  u.  f  Comment  Liter.  Hit, 

I  Obeerratioiu  on  the  Diieaset  of  the  mmy  in  Jamaica. 
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LIVID  AND  PAINFUL  TUBERCLES  OR  EXCRE8CENCSS  OM 
THE  VfiROE  OF  THE  ANUS;  USUALLY  WITH  A  DJUSGUARGE 
OF  MUCUS  OR  BLOOD. 

This  species  has  generally  been  described  by  modem 
writers  under  the  name  of  hcemorrhois^  whence  hemarods 
or  emrods  in  old  English,  and  hemorrhoids  in  the  £jiglish 
of  our  own  day.  Now  the  literal  meanmg  of  hamonioiSf 
aifiofptiigj  i$  <<  flux  of  blood" ;  and  m  this  s^cise  the  tem 
was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  sometimes 
generally,  and  sometimes  with  a  special  ^plication  <^it 
to  menstruation,  and  particularly  profuse  menstruadon, 
or  uterine  hemorrhage^  but  nerer  with  a  ^cial  r^3r«ice 
to  hemorrhage  from  the  anus,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked iu  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  vdume 
of  Nosology*,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader:  and  heaoe 
again,  Aristotle  denominates,  by  the  term  HsBmorrfaoisi 
a  serpent  whose  bite  was  said  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
vicJent  and  &tal  flow  of  blood  from  the  bitten  veaaelsf. 
The  name  is,  therefore,  highly  inadequate  to  the  purpose 
of  expressing,  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  tubercles,  or 
even  discharges  from  the  anus ;  yet  it  becomes  not  ooly 
inadequate^  but  absurd,  when  employed  generally  to  in- 
dicate a  fiunily  of  diseases,  some  of  which  have  a  discharge 
of  mucus  instead  of  a  discharge  of  blood,  and  others  no 
discharge  of  any  kind. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  others  stated  at  large  in 
the  comment  to  the  volume  of  Nosdogy,  I  have  deemed 
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it  expedient  to  (kdopi  the  Latin  term  marUca  in  the  iitead    Atw.  XIL 
x^(  h^emonhois ;  and  to  limit  the  genus  to  those  tumours  p^J^^\ 
or  excrescences  about  the  verge  of  the  anus^  which»  un*-  mariM^. 
der  every  view  of  the  disease^  form  its  promhient  cha-  ^**^ 
racter. 

These  enlargements  commonly,  and  perhaps  in  e/ery  How  pro- 
instance,  derive  their  existence  from  a  turgid  and  vari«- 
cose  state  of  the  anal  or  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  for  in  their 
simplest  forms  piles  consist  of  nothing  more  than  varices 
of  these  veins,  covered  with  a  slight  thiql^ening  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  rectum,  as  Dr.  Baillie  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  his  illustrative  plates  *, 

From  local  irritation,  produced  by  indurated  and  re-  Description. 
tained  teces,  or  purgative  stimulants,  and  especially  alo- 
etic  purgatives;  or  from  an  undue  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  by  excessive  walking 
or  riding;  or  a  congestive  state  of  the  Uver  or  adjoining 
i^scera;  and  often  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  constitution 
itself;  the  extremities  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  are  apt 
to  become  varicose,  and  swell  into  tumours  ;  and  very 
frequently  excite  inflammatory  action  in  the  surrounding 
nracous  follicles ;  chiefly,  as  Professor  Frank  has  observ- 
ed f,  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  bones  of  the 
lower  part  of  tfie  vertebral  column,  with  Aeir  cartUages 
and  membranes,  which  often  coerce  or  imprison  the  tn-» 
mours  as  they  form ;  and  which  moreover,  thus  variously 
exdted,  enlarge  gradually  into  caruncular  excrescences, 
pe»-si2ed,  fig-sized,  or  of  various  other  figures,  sprouting 
about  the  verge  of  the  emus  within  or  without ;  and  are 
often  so  pabftd  as  to  prevent  either  walking  or  sitting. 
Sometimes  the  caruncles,  thus  produced,  are  him],  florid, 
mcompressible,  without  disdmrge,  and  intolerably  sore 
to  the  toud).     Scmietimes  the  iiritation  induces  a  secre- 
tion of  whitish  mucus  fitnn  the  neighbouring  glands. 
SometboMs  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  themselves,  that 


*  Morbid  Anatomy,  Plate  v.  Fig.  S,  S.  p.  78. 

t  De  Cur*  Horn.  Morb.  £piu  Tom.  yu  Lib.  vx.  Pact  in.  Sro  Vienna^ 
ISSf. 
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(has.  XIL  form  or  supply  the  sprouting  tumours,  are  so  distended 

p^«^'    ^  ^  burst,  and  bleed  freely.    And  occasionally  the  in- 

narisca.       flammatory  action  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  caruncles 

^^^^  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  sometimes  spreading  about 

the  perinseum,  but  mostiy  existing  within  the  verge  of 

the  anus.    Whence  we  obtain  four  distinct  varieties  as 

follow: 

«  Caeca.  Blind  piles. 

ff  Mucosa.  White  piles, 

y  Cruenta.  Bleeding  piles. 

J  Caruncularis.  Caruncular  piles. 

Under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  the  disease 
IS  also  met  with  occasionally  as  a  symptom  or  sequel  of 
parabysma  (indurated  and  enlarged  abdommal  viscus), 
gout,  asthma,  rheumatism,  various  affections  of  the  blad<* 
der,  hypochondrias,  hysteria,  and  ecphronia,  or  insanity. 
It  is  also  said,  by  some  writers,  to  be  in  a  few  instances 
hereditary;  and,  as  such,  to  appear  in  in&ncy  or  at  an 
early  age,  chiefly,  however,  in  connexion  with  gout  or  a 
gouty  diathesis. 
•  RMarisca      Yl^e  have  just  observed  that  piles  in  their  simplest 
Blind  piles.    State  OHisist  of  nothing  more  than  varicose  tumours  of 
Pfedispos-    the  anal  veins,  covered  with  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
wg  causes,    j^jgy  membrane  of  the  rectum :  and  I  have  pointed  out 
a  variety  of  causes  predisposing  to  such  tumours.     Mr. 
Copelatid  has  ingeniously  suggested  another,  and  which, 
so  &r  as  it  operates,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce 
the  first  before  us,  to  which  the  trivial  term  caca,  or 
blindf  though  not  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  idea  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed,  has  been  applied  for  ages ;  as  being 
void  of  every  kind  of  discharge,  whether  mucous  or  san- 
guineous, and  having  no  et^elet^  or  aperture,  through 
which  such  discharge  may  flow,  and  carry  off.  the  accu- 
mulation.   Mariscal  tumours,  Mr.  Cop^nd  conceives, 
are  most  common  in  persons  who  possess  a  very  strong 
action  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  are  hence  habitually  pre- 
disposed to  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  rectum.   In  such 
persons  he  supposes  that  on  every  expulsion  of  the  feces, 
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tbe  mtenml  membrane  of  the  rectum,  together  with  the   Gxk.  xn. 
vessels  it  contains,  is  protruded,  and  caught  or  detained,  ^pT^^^ 
and  some  of  its  veins  strangled  by  the  forciUe  oonstric-  c«c«. 
tion  of  the  muscle.     That  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  ^^°**  P*^ 
piles  I  have  no  doubt,  though,  finom  their  occurring  in 
such  numerous  instances  in  persons  of  lax  fibres  and  de- 
bilitated habits,  it  appears  to  me  to  operate  less  frequently 
than  is  suspected  by  Mr.  Copeland.     But,  occur  when- 
ever it  may,  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  the 
variety  before  us;   since  the  constitutional  firmness  of 
texture  on  which  it  depends  must  necessarily  prevent 
the  walls  of  the  disteuded  vessels  from  giving  way  and 
producing  a  hemorrhage. 

It  is,  hence,  easy  to  conceive  that  mariscal  excrescences 
must  be  the  hardest,  the  sorest,  and  the  most  florid  of 
the  whcde,  wh^i  the  result  of  this  second  cause.  Where 
they  proceed  firom  a  mere  relaxation  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem or  a  diseased  state  of  the  larger  abdominal  viscera, 
they  will  sometimes  acquire  a  considerable  bulk  without 
being  highly  painful;  but  in  this  case  they  are  usually 
soft  and  compressible. 

It  will  be  better  and  more  compendious  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  other  variedes  before  we  proceed  to  the 
curative  intention. 

In  some  persons  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  interior  /BP.Mariict 
membrane  of  the  rectum  are  far  more  easily  excited  to  'S^J^iea. 
secretion  than  in  others;  as  we  see  in  many  individuals  Ctuie. 
the  '  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  pour  forth  a 
readier  and  more  abundant  defluxion.    It  is  in  this  state  Character, 
that  the  tumours  assume  the  name  of  whit£  or  mucous 
PILES ;  and  as  the  excretories  thus  easily  evacuate  them- 
selves, there  is  much  less  soreness  and  irritation,  and 
the  tumours  or  tubercles  are  comparatively  pale  as  well 
as  moist ;  and,  though  often  not  admitting  of  so  rapid  a 
cure  as  some  of  the  other  varieties,  are  considerably  less 
distressing. 

It  often  happens  that,  firom  distension,  the  walls  of  the  ^^uu^ 
anal  varices  give  way  and  form  bleeding  piles.     Yet  BiMdU^ 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  blood  is  hereby  discharged  ^^ 
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o^  the  tumdnrs  Are  dkninisKed.  For  it  oocaeionaltj  oe- 
ours  thfd;  the  surrounding  membrane  does  not  give  way 
at  the  same  tirae^  and  consequently  that  the  extravasated 
blood  is  aocufflixiated  in  the  contiguous  cellular  substance^ 
ahd  the  tumours,  instead  <^  diminishing,  increase  from 
the  SIM  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg^  block  up  the 
entire  passage  of  the  rectum,  and  are  a  source  of  very 
great  evil.  If,  however,  this  take  place  at  some  distance 
above  the  sphincter  ani,  where  the  parts  yield  more  easily, 
the  pain  may  not  be  excessive;  but  if  these  enlarged  tu- 
mours be  seated  oa  the  sphincter,  or  within  the  range  of 
its  contractile  influence,  the  torment  induced  is  often 
intolerable. 

From  this  difference  of  seat,  piles  firom  of  old  have 
be^  denominated  external  and  internal ;  atid  it  was 
imagmed  by  Dr.  Stahl  and  his  disciples,  that  the  former 
were  produced  by  a  gorged  state  of  branches  from  tfie 
vena  cava,  and  the  latter  from  a  like  congestion  in 
branches  of  the  vena  portarum.  No  benefit,  however,  can 
possibly  result  from  such  a  distinction ;  nor  is  the  dis- 
tinction itself  founded  in  fact :  for  all  the  arteries  and 
veins  that  appertain  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
arise  so  diversely,  and  anastomose  so  frequently,  that  an 
affection  of  one  must  be  communicated  to  another,  and 
the  general  result  be  participated  by  the  whole. 

In  most  cases,  however,  in  which  the  varicose  vessels 
burst,  the  distended  and  attenuated  membrane  that  sur- 
rounds them  bursts  at  the  same  time,  and  die  blood 
flows  externally.  The  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  cases, 
very  considerable :  and  as  this  variety,  more  than  any 
of  rtie  others,  is  apt  to  nm  into  a  habit,  the  constitution 
occasionally  becomes  gready  debilitated,  and  often  drop- 
sical ;  and  the  hemorrhage  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
so  profuse  as  to  endanger  the  life.  When,  moreover,  a 
hemorrhoidfd  habit  is  once  established,  the  flux,  even 
if  it  do  not  undermine  the  health  by  its  quandty,  often 
becomes  periodical,  enters  mto  the  chain  of  constitu- 
tional actions,  and  becomes  a  condition  of  the  corporeal 
weal ;  so  that  its  suppression  is  attended  with  serious 
mischief. 
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It  o^  happens,  and  especially  during  die  first  va-  gik.  xn. 

riety,  which  evinces  the  highest  degree  of  inflsimDa^  ip**^*^' 
tion,  that  an  affijsion  of  coagulable  lyiD|di  takes  place 


around  the  nuuriscai  varix,  which  terminates  in  vascu-  JS^*L^,j^ 
larity,  and  the  production  of  a  fleshy  substance  that  stiU  pges. 
coutinuQB  even  after  the  overioaded  vessels  have  recor  How  pro- 
vered  their  proper  diameter  and  tone.     It  is  these  ca^  ^"^^* 
RUNCLB6)  which  are  rather  the  sequels  of  piles  than  piles 
themselves,  that  constitute  the  fourth  variety.    They  are  Detcription, 
of  different  shapes  and  sisEes,  bulbous,  soft,  and  ooku 
pressible,  red  or  reddish ;  and  not  unfirequently  the  base 
shrivels  into  b  narrow  seek,  while  the  body  of  the  ca» 
runele  enlarges  and  elongates  so  as  to  assume  a  poly-* 
pous  appearance. 

Caruncles,  not  very  unlike,  are frckjueiitly  foundsprout-  To  be  dv* 
ing  fi*om  the  cuticle  or  cutis  that  surrounds  the  anus,  fl^^T^er 
often  assuming  the  appearance,  and  bavuig  much  of  the  <»nincie8  m 
nature  of  warts ;  solitary  or  clustering,  with  a  broad  or  „eigh. 
narrow  base;   and  which  are  sometimes  r^^arded  as  bourhood. 
piles,  but  are  altogether  of  a  dififepent  origin* 

In  attempting  a  cure  of  this  complaint,  our  first  atteo*  Treatment 
tion  must  be  directed  to  the  eause,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascerta'm  it     If  the  bowels  be  habitually  costive,  gentle 
laxatives  should  be  employed  dmly;  and  where  the  com- 
plaint has  been  induced  by  excessive  walking  or  otlier 
muscular  exertion,  quiet  and  a  recumbent  position  must 
be  sedulously  enjoined.  The  laxatives  in  either  case  may  Laxatives. 
be  the  cassia  or  senna  confection ;  oil  of  castor,  whei-e  it 
wit!  sit  easy  on  the  stomach  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
spirit,  which  is^  its  best  Corrective;  and  sulphun    Sulphur  Peculiar 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  specific  for  piles ;  but  I  do  sulphur. 
not  know  that  it  possesses  any  other  virtue  than  that  of 
being  a  mild   aperient.     It  seems,  however,  to  be  an 
aperient  peculiarly  calcukfed  to  act  upon  the  latge  in* 
testines ;  since,  being  soluble  with  difficult  in  animal 
fluids,  it  dissolves  slowly,  and  does  not  spend  itself  till 
it  has  descended  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  alvine 
canal.   And  it  is  on  this  ground,  perhaps,  if  on  any,  that 
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it  sometimes  proves  peculiarly  servieeable  in  the  present 
disease. 

There  is  a  laxative  of  a  very  different  kind  whidi 
Dr.  CuUen  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  this  com- 
plaint; and  that  is,  balsam  of  copaiva.  After  observing 
that,  like  turpentine,  it  proves  aperient,  he  proceeds 
as  follows  :  -—  ^^  Whether  a  certain  effect  of  balsam 
of  copaiva  is  to  be  imputed  to  this  operaUon,  I  cannot 
determine ;  but  must  observe,  that  I  have  learned  from 
an  empirical  practitioner  that  it  gives  relief  in  hemo- 
rrhoidal affections,  and  I  have  frequently  employed  it 
with  success."*  His  dose  was  from  twenty  to  forty 
drops,  properly  mixed  with  powdered  sugar,  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

I  have  tried  this  medicine  often,  fi^uently  vnthout 
tlie  slightest  benefit,  though  I  have  varied  the  dose: 
and  when  it  has  appeared  usefiil,  it  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  mucous  piles;  and  I  am  hence  induced  to  as- 
cribe its  salutary  effect  rather  to  the  common  principle 
on  which  it  is  well  known  to  act  in  irritations  of  mucmis 
membranes  generally,  than  to  its  laxative  power:  I  mean 
that  of  stimulating  the  membrane  throughout,  and  thus 
producing  a  revulsion  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  we 
take  off  an  inflammation  in  the  eye  by  applying  a  blister 
to  the  temple  or  behind  the  ear. 

Where  the  pain  and  tension  are  very  distressing,  re- 
laxant cataplasms  are  generally  advisable.  The  com- 
mon bread-poultice  with  a  solution  of  opium  will  fbrm 
one  of  the  best ;  or  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  old 
specifics  of  boiled  chervil  leaves,  whether  of  the  scandix 
cerefblitmii  or  chserophyllum  sylvesire,  or  those  of  Eng- 
lish mercury  (chenopodium  bonus  Henricus)  which  last 
was  at  one  time  esteemed  a  certain  cure ;  but  all  of  which 
only  operate  by  an  emollient  and  relaxant  power. 

The  butter  of  chocolate  may  be  advantageously  em- 


*  Mat  Med.  Pkrt  xi.  cap.  ▼,  p.  190. 
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plbiytifor^  same  purpose^  either  m  a  most  miM  emcl-  Qtt;  xil 
lient  oiBtmeotft,  i»  tte  form  of  a  suiq)ository,  with  a  small  j^^  ^' 
pottioa  of  spermaceti,  ot  as  an  exquisitisly  bland  bougie  Maritoa. 
wich  a  nucleus  of  cotton.     It  has  long  been  used  in  all  '^'^^'*^' 
diase  ways  on  the  continent"*^;  and  has  for  some  time 
been  prepared  after  the   second  mode  in  this  metro- 
polis. 

If  we  OEm  dearly  refer  the  disease  to  a  gorged  or  ob*  When  Um 
stmcted  state  of  the  Uver,  or  any  other  abdominal  viscus,  ^^a  M 
the  purg^ves  we  employ  may  be  of  6  more  active  kind^'  used. 
and  a  free  use  of  the  lancet  should  precede  them*    And 
if  the  piles  should  depend  upon  a  stroi^  entonic  action 
of  the  s^incter  ani)  bleeding  from  the  arm  will  also  be 
highly  useful ;  but  a  local  application  of  leeches  will  in 
this  case  answer  fiu*  better  than  the  lancet, 
t  In  every  varie^,  indeed,  in  which  there  is  much  heat»  ,^f° 
hardness,  and  irritation,  leeches  will  be  found  an  import-  pedaUy 
ant  remedy ;  and  when  these  symptoms  are  hereby  re-  •«^ce«i»i«« 
moved  or  mitigated,  or  the  tumours  evince  vascular  ^^^^^^ 
debilit;y  alone,  or  exist  without  these  concomitants,  we  tringenu. 
should  have  recourse  to  local  tonics  and  astringents.  The 
patient  may  sit  frequently  in  a  bidet  of  cold  water,  or 
9pply  cataplasms  of  cold  water  and  crumbs  of  bread ;  or, 
if  the  tumours  be  seated  above  the  sphfiicter,  use  injec- 
tions of  cold  waterf.     With  the  water  we  may  often  ad-  Metallic 

,    .  .      ,  ,  ,1.  .  aftnngentf. 

vantageously  mtermix  the  earthy  or  metalhc  astrmgents, 

OS  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  the  superacetate  of  lead« 

Where  the  tubercles  are  not  very  sore,  they  will  often  C^"»» 

yield  to  a  layer  of  gypsum,  or,  what  is  better,  Fuller^s  earth '* 

^arth,  which,  however,  should  be  rubbed  into  as  soft  a 

paste  as  possible.     This  is  a  remedy  which  has  been 

long  employed  on  the  continent  j:;    and  I  havesome* 

times  prescribed  it  with  singular  success,    and  have 

known  piles,  when  softish  and  compressible,  removed  by 

it  in  a  single  night. 

*  Mangetl,  Biblioth.  Pharm.  Art.  Cacoa. — Gardane,  Graiette^  1775,  p.  15. 
f  Trewart,  Beobachtungen. — Richter,  Chinirgische^  BibUoth.  Band.  r. 
\  Eph.  Kat  Cur.  Dec.  in.  Ann.  in.  Ob.  162. 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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Ottc.  XII.  And  perhaps  even  this  m^t  be  avoided,  by  denading  the 
P^^  tumour  of  its  external  covering,  as  M.  Petit  Has  proposed. 
Madsca*  The  chief  difficulty  that  attends  the  operation  of  exci- 

'***"""*°**  sion,  is  a  very  troublesome,  obstinate,  and  debilitating 
hemorrhage,  which  is  apt  to  follow,  and  which  many 
snrgeons  have  found  very  hard  to  restrain ;  chi^y,  per- 
haps, because  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera  arie  des- 
dtiite  of  valves.  Excision,  therefore,  is  chiefly  calculated 
for  the'  carunculaf  variety,  and  in  such  cases  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  ligature :  but  where  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  varicose  vessels  are  of  a  large  diameter^ 
Whatever  means  of  cure  be  employed,  this  should  not 
be  had  recourse  to.  One  of  the  chief  advocates  for  ex- 
cision in  our  day  was  Mr.  Ware :  but  he  practised  with 
caution  in  every  instance.  I  have  seen  him  operate  in 
this  way  on  caruncular  piles,  and  with  success ;  but  he 
hesitated  where  there  was  a  chance  of  large  vessels.  The 
cutaneous  excrescences  about  the  anus,  that  are  erro- 
,  neously  denominated  piles  by  the  vulgar,  may  be  taken  off 
by  the  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  in  any  number  or  to 
any  extent,  without  rdserve,  and  particularly  when  they 
have  not  rooted  themselves  in  the  subjacent  muscles. 


SPECIES  VI. 
PROCTICA  EXANIA. 

INVERSION  AND  PROLAPSE  OP  THE  VILLOUS  TUNIC  OF 
THE  RECTUM,  PROM  ENTONY  OR  RELAXATION  OP 
THE  SPHINCTER. 

Oek.XII.    This  is  a  very  common  and  a  very  troublesome  disease: 

Spic.  vl    Jj^jj.  j^  jg  capable  of  a  perfect  cure  in  most  cases,,  and  of 

great  relief  perhaps  in  all.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it. 
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prpceediDg  from  the  two  opposite  caused  of  tMny  and  rOttt.  Xn. 
entody;  and  which  demand  a  very  different  mode  of  p^^^^J^' 
treatment.  ExanMu 

a  Atonica.  Relaxed  Exania. 

p  Spasmodica.  Spasmodic  Exania. 

Where  the  action  of  the  sphincter  is  feeble,  it  collapses  «  P.  Extuik 
readily,  and  often  imperfectly ;  and  the  part  of  the  rec-  r^JJ^ 
tum  that  always  descends  towards  the  verge  of  the  anus  anUu 
upon  a  protrusion  of  the  feces,  instead  of  being  retracted  ^^***^  <^ 
with  elasticity,  remains  exposed,  or  ascends  imperfectly.        ^■™^S^• 
Yet  there  is  little  pain  or  tumour,  and  reduction  is  easy. 
Such  is  oflen  the  case  with  weakly  infants,  but  still  more 
so  with  the  aged ;  who  possess  comparatively  but  a  small 
supply  of  irritable  power,  and  whose  muscular  actions 
are  hence  necessarily  weak  and  soon  exhausted.     Under    . 
such  circumstances,  exania,  or  a  prolapse  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  will  often  occur  on  the  slightest 
dejective  effort :  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  rectum  be 
labouring  under  any  morbid  irritability  from  the  stimu- 
lus of  scybalous  feces,  ascarides,  or  acrimonious  humours, 
or  purgatives,  the  protrusion  will  be  freatly  exacerbated, 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  gut  will  be  exposed,  and 
ite  retrocession  will  be  more  difficult     Sometimes,  in-  The  pro- 
deed,  the  portion  exposed  has  been  very  considerable ;  ^P~  ■®™•- 
for  Morgagni  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  valvules  of  the  ezteniive. 
colon  were  hereby  brought  into  view  *;  and  Hagen  f , 
another,  in  which  there  was  a  prolapse  of  the  entire  co- 
lon itself. 

Common,  however,  as  is  the  disease  before  us  from  /s  p.  Exuk 
local  or  general  debility,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  frequent  ^^"^^ 
from  that  habitual  or  accidental  excess  of  contractile  ac-  exania. 
tion  in  the  sphincter  of  the  anus,  which  we  have  already  ^J^^jJ*^ 
contemplated  as  the  chief  cause  of  spasmodic  stricture. 
In  this  case,  the  tumour  is  large,  irritable,  and  painful ; 
and,  if  assistance  be  not  obtained  soon,  a  violent  and 
serious  inflammation  will  be  sure  to  supervene. 

•  De  Sedibus,  &c.  xxxtu.     ixv.  6. 

f  In  Scbroeder  verm.  Schr.  Band.  up.  609.  1^78. 
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In  the  atonic  prolapse,  but  little  aid  is  necessary,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  return  the  protruded  part.  A  simple 
pressure  of  the  hand  against  the  denuded  part  of  the  in- 
testines, or  sitting  upon  a  plain  and  hard  seat,  will  ordi- 
narily be  sufficient ;  and,  if  not,  an  introduction  of  the 
fore  finger  up  the  anus  will  always  succeed.  Hence  pa- 
tients labouring  under  this  variety,  commonly  return  the 
gut  themselves  after  evacuation,  and  in  many  instances 
it  will  ascend  of  its  own  accord. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  in  effecting  a  cure ;  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  two  ways :  by  invigoratmg  and 
bracing  the  loose  and  relaxed  membrane ;  or  giving  it  an 
adhesion  to  the  subjacent  cellular  substance  from  which 
it  is  detached. 

The  first  may  be  aimed  at,  and  will  sometimes  be 
accomplished,  by  local  tonics  and  astringents ;  as  cold 
water  dashed  against  the  buttocks,  injections  of  cold 
water*,  solutions  of  alumf  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  made 
viscous  and  adhesive  by  uniting  them  with  some  muci- 
lage, as  that  of  snails,  which  is  preferred  by  Gabel- 
choven:^;  or  an  infusion  of  catechu  or  gall-nuts,  which 
last  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Culien. 

The  second  can  only  be  accomplished  by  artificially 
exciting  a  slight  continuous  inflammation  in  the  cellular 
substance,  by  slipping  off  a  small  piece  of  the  protruded 
membrane  as  recommended  by  Mr*  Hey,  or  passing  a 
ligature  through  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  letting  it  re- 
main after  the  return  of  the  membrane,  till  the  inflam- 
matory action  has  commenced :  by  which  means  a  radi- 
cal cure  is  often  obtained,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  like 
cure  is  effected  in  scrotal  dropsy,  by  hooking  forwards 
and  cutting  off  a  small  piece  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  after 
evacuating  the  water*  Mr.  Copeland  has  employed  this 
method  in  various  instances,  and  with  all  desirable  success* 


*  Dauter,  Vom  AiiMerlichen  Gebrauch  des  kalten  Wassera.  p.  I0&-* 
Hartmann;  Diss.  Clysmatum  frigid,  in  ani  procidentia  usus.  Fr.  and  V. 
1780. 

f  Lindt  Dissert  de  Alum.  Virtut.  Med.    Goeth.  1784. 

I  Curat  Med.  Cent.  I.  N.  71. 
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Where  there  is  a  prolapse  of  the  upper  part  of  the    Gxn.  xil 
rectum,  or  of  the  colon,   the  disease  is  of  a  different  ^^^^^ 
kind ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  entire  parietes  descend,  and  Exania. 
the  upper  part  is  invaginated  in  the  lower,  as  in  an  intro-  Treatraent 
Bttsception  of  the  smaller  intestines ;  but  with  less  mis-  theumr 
chief  in  the  present  instance,  as  there  is  more  space  for  part  of  the 
play,  and  as  the  intestinal  canal  evinces  less  sensibility,  '^"™* 
and  consequently  admits  of  harsher  treatment  in  its 
progress  towards  its  lower  extremity.     In  this  case,  the 
whole  we  can  aim  at  is  to  strengthen  the  fibres  of  the 
relaxed  bowel,  and  restore  them  to  a  healthy  elasticity 
by  the  use  of  tonic  and  astringent  injections,  whether 
of  cold  water,    or  solutions  of  the  astringent  earths, 
metals,  or  vegetables  noticed  above. 

In  entonic  or  spasmodic  exania,  it  will  be  often  neces-  Leechei 
sary  to  apply  leeches,  and  to  bleed  pretty  freely  before  ^°i^*^ 
a  reduction  can  be  obtained.     After  which,  as  this  is  second 
chiefly  a  result  of  spasmodic  stricture,  or  depends  upon  ^^**^" 
like  causes,  the  mode  of  treatment  already  recommended 
for  the  one  will  be  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued  for  the 
other.       . 

This  complaint  is  also  found  occasionally  as  an  effect  ^oun^  «*  <^ 
inlithiasis,  hehniuthisL  podiciSf  and  bard  labour.     And  ^^^^ 
Camerarius  mentions  a  case,  in  which  it  was  reproduced  ^j^  ^^ 
in  an  irritable  habit  from  mere  terror,  excit^  by  the 
threat  of  applying  a  red-hot  iron  to  some  part  of  the 
body*. 


*  Memorab.  CcmL  xt. 
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ORDER  II. 
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DISQUIET  OR  DISEASED  ACTION  IN  THE  ORGANS  AUXI- 
LIARY TO  THE  DIGESTIVE  PROCESS,  WITHOUT  PRIMARY 
INHiAMMATION. 


Class  I. 

O&DM  II. 

SpUnch- 
idoa,  its 
▼arious 


Its  mean- 
ing in  the 
present  ar- 
rangement. 


The  order  of  diseases  upon  which  we  now  enter  is 
in  the  present  classification  denominated  Splanchnica 
(SnAAFXNIKA),  as  primarily  affecting,  and  being  seafe- 
ed  in,  the  viscera  that  are  directly  adjuvant  to  the  function 
<^  digestion.  The  term  Splanchnica  is  thus  reduced  to 
its  more  limited  and  emphatic  sense:  for,  in  a  loose  and 
broader  signification,  it  imports,  like  its  Latin  synonym 
viscera^  all  the  larger  bowels  or  internal  organs  to  what- 
ever cavity  they  f^pertain,  and  consequaitly  hicludes 
the  brain :  but  in  its  stricter  and  more  exact  meaning, 
it  was  formerly  confined  to  those  of  the  upper  and  lower 
belly,  comprising  what  we  colloquially  call  the  Entb ails; 
and  more  especially  those  whidi  were  consulted  by  the 
aruspices,  and  constituted  the  chief  parts  of  the  sacrifice: 
in  which  sense  it  is  mostly  employed  by  Homer,  and  the 
Greek  tragedians. 
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The  organs,  therefore,  to  which  the  term  is  here  in-  Culss  i. 
tended  to  be  applied  (for  the  alvine  canal  forms  the  om^in^ 
subject  of  the  first  order),  are  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  duded  under 
mesentery,  and  omentum ;  and  as,  in  the  physiological 
proem  to  the  dass  before  us,  we  took  a  general  survey  of 
the  structure  of  these  organs ;  and,  so  &r  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them,  of  the  parts  they  respectively  fulfil 
in  accomplishing  the  economy  of  digestion,  we  shall  pro« 
ceed,  without  farther  delay,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
diseiises  which  belong  to  them  under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. 

The  order  embraces  four  genera : — 

1.    ICTERUS.  YELLOW  JAUNDICE. 

IL    MEUENA.  BLACK  JAUNDICE. 

III.  CHOLOLITHUS.  GALL-STOKE. 

IV.  PARABYSMA.  VISCERAL  TURGESCENCE. 

Of  these,  several  comprise  numerous  species,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  respective  places. 
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Y£IXOWM£S8  OF  THE  EYES  AND  SKIN ;  WHITE  FECES ; 
URINE  SAFFRON-COLOURED,  AND  COMMUNICATING 
A  SAFFRON  DYE ;  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  BIIX  OB- 
STRUCTED. 

This  disorder  was  by  the  Greeks  denominated  icterus 
(IKTEPOZ)  as  above,  and  by  the  Romans,  as  Celsus 
particularly  notices,  Morbus  arquatus  or  Morbus  r^ius: 
but  on  what  account  either  of  these  names  has  been 
given  to  it,  we  have  no  satisfactory  information.  At- 
quus  means  a  rainbow,  which  requires  more  explana- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  given ;  and  the  meaning  of 
regius,  as  expounded  by  Celsus,  will,  I  apprehend,  con- 
tent very  few.  "  Its  cure,"  says  he,  "  is  to  be  attempted 
by  exertions  of  every  kind,  luso,  joco,  ludis,  lascivia, 
per  quae  mens  exhilaretur;  ob  QUiE  regius  morbus 
DiCTUS  videtur"*:— *  by  play,  jests,  sports,  and  dalli- 
ance, on  which  account  it  seems  to  be  called  Morbus 
regius,  or  the  royal  disease.'  It  has  also  been  named 
by  many  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  Aurigo^ 
evidently  from  its  golden  hue.  But  of  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  icterus  we  are  left  altogether  in  the  dark  by 
the  critics  and  lexicographers.  It  appears  to  the  pre- 
sent author,  however,  probable,  if  he  may  venture  upon 
a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  tried  in  vain,  that  all 
these  terms  are  expressive  of  a  common  idea;  and, 
though  not  derived  from  a  common  root,  are  employed 
as  equivalents  to  express  its  meaning.    Icterus  {tunf9^\ 


*  Medicin.  Lib.  lu.  sect,  xuv. 
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as  it  seems  to  him,  is  the  Hetxrew  term  ira  with  aforma-     Gui.I; 
tive  ♦  producing  iny  or  *  icter',  and  importing  as  a  verb,  V^^. 
*  to  surround,  circumfuse,  encompass' ;  and,  as  a  noun,  jaundicv. 
*a  royal  crown,  or  golden  diadem/    Icterus  was  a  term 
also  given  to  the  golden  thrush  or  golden  pheasant,  <m 
account  of  its  golden  plumage :  and  hence  the  bird  was 
fiibled  to  be  connected  with  the  disease ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, according  to  Pliny,  that  if  a  person  labouring 
under  the  jaundice  should  look  at  the  pheasant,  the  bird 
would  die,  and  the  patient  recover.     R^ius,  arquatus, 
aurigO)  are  not  indeed  univocals,  but  very  clearly  equi- 
valents, and  equally  import  gold,  golden  crown,  golden 
bow,  or  circumfusion ;  the  colour  of  the  disease,  and  its 
encompassing  the  body.    There  are  other  diseases,  how-  £^^ 
ever,  Uiat  produce,  or  are  accompanied  with  a  yellow  marfced  by  a 
tinge  of  the  surface  as  well  as  jaundice ;  as  aurigo  *,  and  ofSTaSr?* 
sometimes  porphyra  or  scurvy.     Frank  mentions  a  case  face. 
of  the  latter,  in  which  there  was  an  intense  yellowness  of 
the  whole  skin,  chiefly  proceeding  from  broad  maculae^ 
even  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet  f . 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  albuginea  is  little  or  not  at  all 
affected,  and  the  urine  does  not  communicate  the  safiron 
dye  of  jaundice. 

There  is,  however,  a  Sir  more  important  inquiry  im-  What  i^ 
mediately  connected  with  this  subject,  which  I  am  afraid  \^, 
yfjll  be  still  less  easily  settled.    We  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  seat  of  jaundice,  which  is  the  liver, 
and  of  its  proximate  cause,  which  consists  in  an  impeded 
flow  of  the  bile;  but  who  shall  explain  to  us  the  real  use  or.of  the 
of  the  bile,  or  even  the  final  use  of  the  liver  that  secretes  ^^^* 
it  ?  Considermg  the  large  size  of  the  liver  in  all  animals 
that  possess  it,  and  at  the  same  time  how  very  generally 
it  h  possessed,  being  to  all  red-blooded  anunals  as  com-  The  Uyer 
m<m  as  the  heart  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  ^nimalsof 
of  great  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  notwith-  •i™o«t 
standing  our  uncertainty  of  the  part  it  performs.  ^^ '     ' 


*  Class  VI.  Ord.  in.  Gen.  x.  Spec.  iv. 
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Gnc  L         Even  hehm  die  rank  of  red4)l0oded  animals  we  oftan 
Y^!^,       Hscovev  it,  and  of  great  ext^t,  as  in  the  snail,  oyster, 
jaunfioe.       and  musde;  and  frequently,  too,  where  we  cannot  tmoe 
and  bile  se-    an  organ  answerable  in  structure  and  appearance  to  the 
where  nT"    liver,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  <Nrgan 
liver  is         that  Supplies  its  place ;  for  there  are  many  insects^  as  the 
au^^^'       larves  of  the  cynips  querci^  or  gall-fly,  and  that  of  the 
curculio  nucis^  or  nutp-weevil,  that  secrete  bile  in  sodb 
quantity  as  to  tinge  with  a  brownish  yellow  the  teaider 
branch,  nut,  or  other  substance,  in  which  they  find  a 
habitation,  and  to  give  them  a  taste  as  bitt^  as  ox-gall. 
Whether  Whether  the  liver  serves,  as  has  be«i  supposed  by 

parates  tny"  Fourcroy,  to  separate  any  excrementitious  material  from 
ewsremen-     the  blood,  or  to  produce  any  other  efifect  upon  it,  is 
^^         bi^y  doubtjEul :  we  can  trace  no  such  effect,  and  know 
nothing  of  such  excrementitious  matter.    Its  direct  and 
obvious  office  is  the  secretion  of  bile,  which,  in  most 
animals,  is  suffered  to  accumulate  in  a  pear-shaped  re- 
servoir, adhering  to  its  concave  surface,  and  dei^mi- 
CWUUdder  nated  a  gall-bladder.    Yet  in  many  animals,  even  of  di£> 
inany"^a-    fei'c^  classes,  we  perceive  no  such  reservoir,  as  the  ele- 
^>^«n^       phant,  rhinoceros,  stag,  camel,  goat,  horse,  trichecus, 
porpoise,  rat,  ostrich,  and  parrot :  while  we  do  not  know 
Rule  under    of  a  reptile  that  is  destitute  of  it  ^  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
be^^tod[  ^^^^i  ^^  ^^y  ^^  observed,  that  a  gall-bladder  is  common 
tQ^U  carnivorous  animals  possessing  a  liver,  and  that  it 
seems  to  be  only  wanting  in  those  th^  feed  on  vegetables 
alone.  Yet  while  we  see  the  distinction,  we  are  ignorant 
Case  of  an    of  its  cause,  and  incapable  of  applying  it.    In  the  human 
JSSdl  h  was  **^*9ect  it  has  sometimes  also  been  wanting,  of  which  J>. 
not  found.     Cholmeleygives  a  singular  example  in  the  Medical  Tran&^ 
actions  *\  but  such  a  deficiency  has  only  occurred  in  in- 
fioitSy  who  have  fallen  victims  to  it  soon  after  birth ;  be^ 
fore  "tAAsAx  period,  as  there  is  no  transit  of  feces  through 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  perhaps  no  peristaltic  action,  it 
Perhaps  no    does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.     Perhaps,  indeed,  an-, 
denUy^    tecedeutiy  to  birth  there  is  no  bile  secreted.   In  the  case 

birth.  . 
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related  by  Dr.  Cholmeley,  akhoagh  the  whole  of  the     Obr.  t 
bik^  as  fast  it  was  secreted,  seems  to  have  been  carried  ^^^^ 
bade  into  the  system,  the  sallowness  of  the  skin  is  not  jausdioe. 
noticed  to  have  occurred  tUl  the  day  after  birth :  from 
which  time  the  child  exhibited  a  deeper  and  deeper  hue, 
tiU  it  died  of  convulsions  at  the  end  of  five  weeks. 

It  has  reasonably,  therefore,  been  supposed,  that  on6  Whether 
diief  use  of  the  bile  is  to  stimulate  the  lacteal  vessels  J^^  ^J^ 
and  maintain  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  alvine  canal,  tant  upon 
Yet  in  jaundice  the  lacteals  perform  their  office ;  and  in  tiwi^***" 
iientery  the  peristaltic  action  is  peculiarly  brisk,  though 
the  intestines  are  without  this  fluid.     Hence  Dr.  Por^  Not  always 
dyce  regarded  the  bile  as  of  no   service  whatever  in  ^^^** 
promoting  the  digestive  process ;    and    Sir   Everard 
Home*   has  given  an  example  of  a  child  that  fed 
hdartily,  seemed  to  digest  its  food  well,  and  had  regular 
stools,  and  was  nevertheless  without  a  gall-bladder,  or 
even  a  duct  of  any  kind  leading  from  the  liver  to  the 
duodenum.     And  however  stimulant  the  bile  may  be  to 
the  coats  and  emunctories  of  the  intestines,  it  has  a  se-  And  a  seda- 
dative  rather  than  a  stimulative  power  upon  the  blood ;  ^j^^  ***^ 
and,  instead  of  rousing  to  additional  energy,  produces 
weariness  and  inactivity. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  circumstances  relating  to 
the  bile,  that  yet  stand  in  need  of  explanation.  The  he-  Difference 
patic  bile^  or  that  secreted  into  the  hepatic  duct,  is  mild  ^^cMd ^ 
and^weet ;  the  bile  found  in  the  gall^-bladder  is  pungent  cy^^c  ^^ 
and  bitter ;  whence  we  might  infer  that  it  is  the  gall- 
bladder that  secretes  the  bitter  principle.  Yet  in  children 
the  gall-bladder  bile  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  hepatic 
duct :  and  in  various  insects,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
bile  powerfully  bitter  is  secreted  without  either  gall- 
bladder or  liver.    Who  shall  develope  the  cause  of  these  Why  this 
discrepancies  ?     Who  shall  unfold  to  us  the  use  of  the  *^^^"^^ 
bitter  principle  of  the  bile,  or  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  animal  economy  in  an  adult  state,  and  not 
necessary  in  a  state  of  infancy  ? 

♦  Phil  Trans.  1813,  pp.  166,  157. 
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Yiet,  whatever  be  die  use  of  die  bile,  or  the  office  of 
the  liverj^  we  know  that  the  general  symptoms  of  jamidioe 
depend  upon  an  obstracdon  to  the  flow  of  the  bile  into 
the  alvine  canal,  and  its  retrograde  passage  into  the 
blood.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  bile  might, 
after  entering  into  the  intestines  be  absorbed  and  car- 
ried into  the  blood,  and  by  this  mean  produce  a  jaundice 
and  a  jaundiced  hue,  without  any  obstruction  to  its  flow 
into  the  intestinal  channel.  But,  in  this  case,  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  stools  should  not  be  tinged  with  a 
yellow,  instead  of  presenting  a  white  hue,  which  is  one 
of  the  common  diaracters  of  the  disease.  In  order  to 
constitute  jaundice,  there  must  therefore  be  sOrae  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  bile  through  its  proper 
ducts  into  the  intestinal  canaL  And  diis  obstruction 
may  proceed  from  five  sources ;  each  of  which  may  be. 
accompanied  yrith  peculiar  symptoms,  and  consequently 
fiimish  us  with  the  five  following  species : 


1.  ICTERUS  CHOUEUS. 

2.  CHOLOLITHICUS. 

3.  SPA8M0DICUS. 

4.  HEPATICUS. 

5.  INFANTUM. 


BILIARY  JAUNDICE. 
GALL-STONE    JAUNDICE. 
SPASMODIC  JAUNDICE. 
HEPATIC  JAUNDICE. 
JAUNDICE    OF  INFANTS. 


The  disease  is  also  found  symptomatically  in  pr^ 
nancy,  colic,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds;  especially 
epanetus  icterodesj  or  yellow  Sdyer.  » 
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SPECIES   I. 

ICTERUS  CHOLiEUS. 

THE  GOITRSE  OP  THE  BILE  OBSTRUCTED  FROM  ITS  OWN 
VISCIDITY  :  GENERAL  LANGUOR  ;  NAUSEA;  DT8PEPST  ; 
AND  OCCASIONAL  PAIN  OR  UNEASINESS  AT  THE  STO- 
MACH. 

The  specific  term  choloeas  {xo>^oij  is  here  restored  Gm.  L 
from  the  Greek  writers,  among  whom  it  has  been  com-  ^""'  '• 
iiKNi  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  not  noticed  this  species :  but  it  occurs  Spoeiet  not 
in  Bonet,  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Forestus,  Sauvages,  and  iJlJcunen, 
most  of  the  later  writers.     It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  conceive  but  by  te- 
that  bile  may  become  inspissated  from  various  causes ;  Bite  ^a/be 
and  particularly  from  an  absorption  of  its  aqueous  or  inijrimted 
thinner  parts  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  ducts  themselves,  ^J^^^^ 
or  of  the  gall-bladder ;  from  an  augmented  secretion  of 
the  albumen,  or,  as  Berzelius  considers  it,  the  mucus  of 
the   gall-bladder  dissolved  in  the  bile;  and  from  too 
viscid  a  texture  of  the  bile  in  its  secretion  in  the  liver. 
And  in  effect  there  are  few  observant  practitioners  but 
mnst  have  remarked  that  the  evacqations,  whether  by 
the  mouth  or  the  anus,  when  the  obstruction  is  just  re- 
moved, consist  at  times  of  nearly  pure  bile,  peculiarly 
tenacious  and  high-coloured. 

This  species  is  found  most  generally  in  the  autumn,  Found  mott 
when  the  finer  parts  of  the  animal  fluids  have  been  for  [J^SIbmS^ 
some  weeks  or  months  carried  off  disproportionately  by  tunm. 
the  heat  of  a  summer  sun.     The  disease,  in  many  in-  How  com^ 
stances,  commences  slowly  and  insidiously ;  there  is  felt  pJJ^^vc 
a  general  resdessness,  diminution  of  appetite,  disturbed  lympcoms. 
sleep  at  night,  and  disinclination  for  exertion  of  any 
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kind :  the  urine  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  deposits  per- 
haps a  pitchy  sediment ;  the  bowels  grow  sluggish,  the 
dejections  are  clay-coloured,  or  whitish ;  the  eyes  and 
surface  of  the  body  look  yellower  than  usual,  and  there 
is  a  very  troublesome  itching  of  the  skin.  In  this  species, 
however,  there  is  little  or  no  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  and  little  or  no  sickness  at  the  stomach,  thoiigfa 
a  frequent  sense  of  nausea. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  free  vomiting  is  of 
essential  service.  During  this  adion,  the  diaiduagm  and 
ahdominaL  n^usdes  contract  concurrently ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomesi  are  forcibly  pressed  t^n. 
Such  a  pressure  must  necessarily  therefore  affective  gall- 
bladder and  biliary  ducts,  and  oblige  them  to  pour  out 
dieir  contents  very  freely :  nor  is  there  a  more  powerful 
mean  in  our  possession  of  unloading  the  liver  of.  any 
viscous  or  stagnant  fluid,  or  of  restorii^  and  invigorating 
Its  circulation.  For  this  purpose  the  antimonial  emetics 
are  preferaUe  to  those  of  ipecacuan.  They  are  less 
readily  rejected,  and  excite  a  stronger  stimulus  from  the 
first;  and  hence  the  vomitings  they  produce  will  continue 
fi»r  a  longer  period  of  time.  To  these  should  succeed  a 
Inrisk  purgative  or  two,  with  a  copious  use  of  dilntmg, 
8al>acid  drinks,  which,  in  ordinary  casies,  will  eas^ 
remove  every  symptom.  But  if  ^e  disorder,  from  ^ 
obscurity  of  its  march,  be  not  soon  suspected,  the  im- 
peded passages  will  becosne  more  obstinately  obstruct- 
ed^ the  gall-bladder  and  bile-duots  will  be  distended ; 
there  will  be  a  general  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  right  side; 
with  great  irritation,  and  fever;  which  last  wBl  often 
ebnlinue'for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  the  obstructii^ 
cause  has  been  removed. 

.  This  species^  however,  sometfanes  makes  its  appear- 
ance suddenly,  and  k  accompanied  with  very  vic^ent 
eftcts  from  ^e  first;  and  effbcts  which  are  apt  to  lead 
the  practitidner  astray  from,  the  real  nature,  of  the  diS4 
easew  Two  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  in  die 
coarse  cf  Se{rteiiiber  .1820*  I  was  sent  for  ei^rest 
to  a  gentleman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was 
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suddenly  attacked  with  a  slight  haemoptysis,  without  any  Our.  r. 
other  preceding  symptoms  than  a  disinclination  for  food,  i^^^'  ^ 
and  a  rather  more  than  usual  sense  of  fisitigue  after  exer-  cboUeus. 
tion.  As  he  had  lost  two  brothers  in  succession  from  j^^^ 
phthisis,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  few  years  before,  the 
attention  of  the  patient's  friends,  and  of  a  very  respect- 
able  practitioner  whom  he  had  sent  for  at  the  moment, 
was  directed  exclusively  to  the  organ  of  the  lungs,  under 
the  fiBiQ  belief  of  their  being  in  a  diseased  state,  and  in 
fbarfol  apjcNiehension  of  the  result.  On  my  arrival,  I 
found  he  had  expen^iced  another  slight  return  of 
bfiemoptysis  a  few  hours  after  the  first ;  had  taken  an 
aperient  draught,  and  had  lost  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
blood.  I  found  him  labouring  under  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  fever^  with  a  rapid  though  not  a  hard  pulse, 
beating  upwards  of  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute,  a 
hoi  and  dry  skin,  great  thirst,  and  a  clammy  tcmgue ;  but 
without  the  slightest  cough,  beyond  an  occasional  hawk** 
ing  of  mucus,  untinged  with  blood,  from  irritation  about 
the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trai^ea.  He  had  no 
pain  in  the  chest,  could  lie  with  equal  comfort  on  either 
aide,  and  inhale  a  deep  breath  without  uneasiness.  He 
had  no  head-ache,  or  irregular  action  at  the  heart,  and 
the  stomach  was  quiescent  The  aperient  draught  he 
had  taken  had  produced  one  or  two  evacuations,  but 
their  quality  had  not  been  noticed. 

Upon  examining  the  right  hypochondrium,  it  appeared  Petection 
to  be  cather  more  than  usually  full,  though  without  pain ;  ^  ^^  r^ 
n^hile  the  urine  was  small  in  quantity,  turbid  as  though 
(dialky,  and  without  the  lightest  tinge  of  yellow.  These 
two  symptoms  decided  me.  It  was  clear  that  the  seat  of 
pyrectic  irritation  was  the  liver  and  its  appendages; 
which  were  so  gorged  or  otherwise  obstructed,  that  the 
uaual  quantity  of  bile  that  gives  the  natural  yellow  to 
the  urine  could  not  be  absorbed  and  carried  badi  into 
the  blood  vesseb;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  there  was 
DO  primary  disease  in  any  other  large  vispus ;  and  that 
iduilever  bkk)d  had  been  discharged  fix>m  the  mouth  was 
merely  a  secondary  disease  resulting  from  such  obstruc* 

YOL.  I,  c  c 
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Gsx.  I.     tion,  and  a  plethora  necessarily  produced  in  oHkerorpaaSf 
Icte^  ^*     ^^^  *®  infercted  state  of  the  liver, 
chobeus.  I  hence  prescribed  calomel  and  other  active  piugatcfes 

>^^  freely;  but  the  bowels  were  so  torpid  as  not  to  be  aflfected 
Remedial  by  them,  even  after  the  exhibition  of  several  doses.  I 
^^J^^  then  ordered  a  strong  cathartic  injection,  which  was 
thrown  into  the  rectum  with  great  difficulty,  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  flatus,  that  the  operator  found  almost  im- 
possible to  overcome.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  injection  was  returned,  and  brought  with  it  a 
few  dried,  dark-coloured,  slender,  and  cylindrical  scy- 
bala ;  which  were  soon  afterwards  succeeded  by  copious 
and  numerous  dejections  of  a  viscid  bird-lime-like  sob- 
statice,  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  vei^^g  to  greeniah ; 
and  which,  in  its  general  appearance,  had  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  meconium  evacuated  by  in&nts  sooo  after 
birth.  All  the  pyrectic  symptoms  abated  with  dua  dis- 
charge, and  continued  to  abate  as  the  motions  were  re- 
peated, which  amounted  to  not  less  than  ten  or  twdve, 
Benefidal  ^^^  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  strength, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  rose  in  the  same  propcNrtion; 
loose  feces  of  a  deep  yellow  were  at  length  dqected ; 
and,  from  the  general  reaction  which  was  now  e^entiy 
taking  place  in  the  liver,  in  both  directions,  the  urine 
not  only  recovered  its  proper  dye,  but  was  of  a  hi^er 
colour  than  natural,  while  a  slight  sufiusion  of  yellow 
covered  the  whole  surftice  of  the  body. 

Through  the  course  of  this  violent  commotion,  acidu- 
lous and  diluting  drinks  were  taken  very  fr^y :  but  a 
considerable  degree  of  general  debility  was  felt  fi>r  many 
weeks;  and,  probably  from  the  imbecile  state  of  tfa« 
liver  and  a  diminished  secretion  of  the  bile,  the  peristaltic 
action  of  tiie  bowels  was  extremely  sluggish ;  and  the 
warm  and  bitter  aperients,  often  varied  or  changed  in 
succession,  were  called  for  almost  daily. 

No  haemoptysis  or  other  pulmonic  aflfeetion  retomed 
at  any  time ;  but  for  a  month  afterwards  there  was  so 
much  weakness  and  relaxation  about  the  larynx  and 
fauces,  that  the  voice  was  extremdy  feeble,  and  the 
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tottrih  and  avulacoiisideralily  enlarged;  evid^itly  show-      Gsm. i. 
ing  that  the  hemorrhage,  which  had  excited  so  much  ict^'  ^ 
alarm,  bad  taken  place  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  choisus. 
trachea,  rather  than  from  the  lower;  and  pjrohably  from  ?^^. 
an  anastomosis,  rather  than  a  rupture  of  the  bleeding 
^  vessels. 
'  It  was  fortunate  that  the  surjdus  of  blood  was  directed  The  dis« 
to  this  outlet,  where  it  could  flow  without  mischief;  for  times  take 
I  waic  consulted,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  friends  of  a  a  *fl««»t 
lady  of  delicate  habit,  aged  sixty-three,  who  was  attack^d 
with  an  apc^lexy  while  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  was 
brought  home  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.     Before  I 
reached  her,  she  had  been  seen  by  Sir  Matthew  Tiemey, 
who  had  prescribed  for  her  with  his  usual  judgement; 
but  her  insensilMlity  continued  with  stertor,  and  an  entire 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side.    There  were  several  circum- 
stances that  induced  me  to  regard  this  disease  as  second- 
ary, and  proceeding  from  the  same  primary  cause  as 
the  preceding  haemoptysis,  the  blood  vessels  of  the  head 
giving  way  in  this  case,  instead  of  those  of  the  larynx. 
I  pursued,  therefore,  the  same  plan,  and  almost  with  as 
full  a  success.    The  discharge  from  the  bowels  was  of 
a  like  kind,  though  not  quite  so  copious ;  and  as  the 
liver  hereby  became  disgorged  of  its  glutinous  contents, 
and   the  circulating  power  recovered  its  balance,  the 
mental  faculties  gradually  aroused  themselves;  and  under 
a  stimulant  and  tonic  course  of  medicines,  the  whole  of 
the  muscles  of  the  affected  side  have,  in  succession, 
resumed  their  activity,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
legi  which  are  still,  weak,  though  they  are  capable  of 
motion,  and  enable  the  patient  to  walk  about  the  room 
with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  an  assistant     About  a  week 
after  the  first   attack,  she  had  a  second,   but  much 
slighter,  and  which  I  ascribed  to  a  fresh  hemorrhage* 
She  has  had  none  since.    As  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
travd,  she  came  to  town  to  consult  me  generally,  but 
I  did  not  suffer  her  to  continue  here :  I  sent  her  to  Bath, 
imd  she  is  now  at  her  own  home  in  Oloucestershire, 
where  she  has  been  free  from  any  fresh  attack  for  up- 
wards of  four  years  from  the  present  time, 
c  c  2 
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Where  the  substance  of  die  liver  has  been  free,  and 
the  ducts  alone  obstructed,  the  quantity  of  bile  that  has 
accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  has  sometimes  been 
enormous.  In  one  instance,  which  terminated  fotally, 
this  reservoir  was  found,  after  death,  to  be  so  consider- 
ably dilated,  as  to  be  loaded  with  not  less  than  two  Scof  s 
pints,  or  eight  pounds  of  this  fluid"*.  In  these  cases  there 
is  often  a  paresis  or  hebetude  of  action  in  the  bile-ducts 
themselves :  and  where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  this, 
it  will  be  most  effectually  relieved  by  the  blue  pill,  or 
small  doses  of  calomel,  or  Hummer's  pill,  which  is  better 
than  either,  continued  for  two  or  three  wedcs  at  a  time. 
If  the  liver  partake  of  this  torpitude,  and  no  acute  sym- 
ptcnns  occur,  the  disease  is  apt  to  run  into  the  fourth 
species,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 


SPECIES  II. 


ICTERUS  CHOLOLITHICUS. 


GlK.I. 

Spbc.  II. 

aoady 
connected 
with  gall- 
stone, or 
chololithus. 
Line  of 
distinction. 


THE  COURSE  OP  VOM  OBSTRUCTED  BY  BILIOUS  COK- 
CRBTIONS  IN  THE  DUCTS,  WHICH  ARK  AT  LKKGTH 
PROTRUDED  AND  DISCHARGED  WITH  THE  FECES; 
FREgUENT  retching;  ACUTE  PAIN  IN  THE  HYPO- 
GASTRIC REGION,    INCREASED   UPON  EATING. 

This  species  is  the  icterus  calculosus  of  most  of  the 
Nosologists.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  genus 
chololithus,  or  gall-stone,  forming  the  third  in  tlie 
present  order,  in  its  general  origin,  symptoms,  and  mode 
of  treatment,  that  the  reader  may  be  referred  for  almost 
all  these  to  the  latter.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  two 
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affections  distinct  places :  for  the  yellow  dye  of  the  skin      Gen.  I; 
and  urine,  which  forms  a  pathognomic  symptom  in  j^^  ^^' 
icterus,  occurs  often,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  oboibUtfai- 
chololithus,  even  in  its  passing  species  and  acute  state,  ^.jtone 
and  yery  generally  in  its  quiescent  state.   The  liver  itself  jaundice. 
is,  in  many  cases,  sound* :  but  it  is  often  connected  with 
a  morbid  condition  of  this  organ,  and  proceeds,  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  from  a  morbid  secretion  of  bile,  by 
which  it  becomes  more  disposed  to  crystallize.    Dissec^ 
lion  has  shown  that  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  most  fre- 
quently in  the  cystic  duct ;  next  in  the  ductus  choledo- 
dius;  and  then  in  the  hepatic    Hie  rest  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  genus  chololituus. 


SPECIES  III. 
ICTERUS  SPASMODICUS. 

the  course  of  the  bile  obstructed  by  a  spas- 
modic constriction  in  the  course  of  the 
bile-ducts;  the  disease  commonlv  preceded  by 
acrimonious  inoesta,  hysteria,  or  some  vio* 
lent  passion  of  the  mind;  and  spontaneously 
subsiding  within  a  few  days  after  these  are 

REMOVED. 

The  general  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  those  of  the    ^^'^j 
preceding  species,  or  of  chololithus  means,  which  so  Resembles' 
closely  agree  with  the  preceding :   but  the  causes  and  |^®  F«»^ 
mode  of  treatment  are  different :  and  it  is  nec^sctary  to  ^ptomt 
attend  to  their  specific  signs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ^^^^ 
distinguished. 


mode  of 
cure. 
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Spasmodic  jaundice  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  those 
of  irritable  habits,  or  whose  liver,  from  a  long  resi- 
dence in  hot  climates,  from  an  undue  indulgence  in 
spirituous  potations  or  high-seasoned  dishes,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  irrit^ility.  So 
&r  as  I  have  observed,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  wo^ 
men  than  in  men ;  probably  from  their  passing  a  niOTe 
sedentary  life;  and  chiefly  aiier  menstruation  has  ceased, 
and  the  general  form  assumes  a  more  corpulent  sfaape« 

There  is  also  very  commonly,  in  those  who  are  subject 
to  it,  a  sallowness  of  the  skin,  indicative  of  irritabOi^ 
and  increased  action  of  the  liver,  and  of  a  larger  r^ur- 
gitation  of  bile  into  the  blood-vessds  than  is  necessaiy 
for  the  purpose  of  health.  Dr.  Heberden  has  observed 
that  the  liver  is  sometimes  perfectly  sound ;  and  tbere  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  fact ;  for  the  irritability  may  ori- 
ginate in,  and  be  confined  to,  the  ducts ;  but  it  more 
generally  commences  in  the  liver  itself,  and  is  hence 
extended  to  the  ducts,  which,  from  their  structure,  are 
far  more  irritable  as  well  as  more  sensible  than  the  paren- 
chyma, or  general  substance  of  the  liver,  and  consequently ' 
far  more  susceptible  of  pain  and  spasmodic  contraction. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  disease  we  cannot  always 
trace ;  but  it  is  easily  reproduced  in  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it,  by  flatulent,  acrimonious,  or  indigestible  £x>d, 
or  by  violent  mental  emotion.  It  is  often  also  reproduced, 
or  even  primarily  excited,  by  cold  in  the  feet,  drinking 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  greatly  heated,  and  a  transfer 
of  atonic  gout  from  the  extremities  to  the  stomach  or 
any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  We  have  hence  a  clear 
proof  of  the  strong  sympathetic  connexion  which  e^ts 
between  the  liver  and  various  parts  of  the  body.  An 
affection  of  the  brain  will  also  often  produce  jaundice*; 
and  hence  a  frequent  exciting  cause  is  a  sudden  and 
violent  burst  of  the  depressing  passions,  as  terror, 
jealousy,  and  despondency.  It  is,  indeed,  most  proba- 
ble that  the  torpitude  induced  directly  in  the  ocgan  of 
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the  liver  from  the  exhaustii^  heat  of  tropical  dimates,      Gnr.  L 
is  also  greatly  alimented  by  the  operation  of  the  same  |^^,^^^ 
cause  OB  Ae  skin,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  liver  with  fpumodi. 

The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  sense  of  fulness  at  the  jaundice. 
stomadi,  acecMnpanied  with  great  languor  and  nausea;  a  DescripUom 
violent  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  soon  succeeds,  with 
an  almost  incessant  sickness,  and  an  utter  inability  of  re- 
taining either  fixxl  or  medicine  of  any  kind.  The  pain 
grows  intolerable,  and  shoots  towards  the  left  shoulder, 
or  spreads  round  the  loins,  and  girds  them  as  with  a  cord. 
The  ^igastric  region  is  greatly  distended,  and  cannot 
endure  the  pressure  of  the  hand;  while  the  pulse  exhibits 
little  variation. 

The  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  costive  and  moved 
with  difficult;  the  urine  soon  evinces  a  deep  saffiron 
tint)  and  the  sooner  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
other  symptoms,  and  espedally  of  the  retching;  and  the 
surfiu;e  of  the  body,  and  especially  the  fine  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye,  assumes  the  same  livery.  And  if  the  disease  ^^^!^^** 
become  chronic,  the  yellow  dye  is  not  confined  to  the 
skin  or  even  to  the  fluids,  but  pervades  every  part  of  the 
body,  the  most  compact  as  well  as  the  most  porous ;  so 
that  the  pericardium,  the  heart,  the  peritonaeum,  the 
meninges,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  cartilages,  and 
even  the  bones,  are  clothed  with  the  common  colour. 
StoU*,  Lieutaud-f*,  Bartholin  j:,  and  Morgagni$,  give 
variousexamples  of  this;  though  tlie  last  observes  diat 
a  yellow  tinge  of  the  brain  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

One  of  tlie  latest  fluids  that  becomes  tinctured  is  the  ^^  «**^ 
milk  in  icteric  wet^-nurses ;  probably  in  consequence  of 
its  rapid  passage  and  elaboration  from  the  fluids  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Heberden  has  remarked, 
that  in  wet^-nurses  the  milk  is  never  tainted  with  the  bile 
either  in  taste  or  colour;  but  this  assertion  is  too  general, 
and  at  variance  with  the  observations  of  other  patho- 
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logists.  Reidlin  l^ys.down  the  tsict  snore  cprre^y^  in 
difirming  that  all  the  humours  are  SK^etimes  eoloiired 
yellow  *.  And  hence,  indeed^  the  only  reason  we  om 
assign  for  the  bilious  and  bitter  taste  that  is  often  present 
in  the  stomach)  insomuch  that  every  thing  the  patient 
eats  or  drinks  partakes  of  this  quality;  whil^  the  oopimen 
bile-duct  is  locked  firm,  the  intestines  are  without  biW, 
and  the  stools  are  whitish  or  day-coloured*  The  fiu;t  is> 
that  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  so  impregnated  with  bilei 
that  the  saliva^  and  all  the  other  lubricating  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  fauces,  and  esophagus,  and  probably  the  gas- 
tric and  pancreatic  juices,  are  loaded  with  the  same 
material,  so  that  the  sense  of  taste  caqnot  be  otherwise 
than  affected. 

The  jaundiced  have,  from  a  very  ear^  peiicx^  been 
said  to  see  all  objects  of  a  yellow  hue,  as  they  appear  to 
us  when  looking  through  a  yellow  object-j^ass;  fivw 
which  we  may  judge  that  the  humours  of  the  eye,  like 
the  other  fluids  of  the  bpdy,  are  also  tinged,  as  Cdsiis 
observes  f,  with  the  resorbed  bile,  and  communicate  the 
tinge  to  the  picture  thrown  upon  the  retina*  Luci^tius» 
^o  far  as  I  know,  is  the  earliest  writer,  of  those  thut  have 
descended  to  our  own  day,  who  has  made  this  i-emiurk, 
which  he  introduces  as  illustrative  of  another  subject 
gnd  appeals  to  as  a  familiar  fact: 

Lurida  pneterea  fiimt,  queequomque  tuenlur 
Ai^quatei;  quia  luroris  <^  corpore  eomm 
Semina  multa  fluunt,  simulacris  obvia  rerumi 
Multaque  supt  oculis  in  eorum  denique  mixta. 
Quae  contage  sua  palloribus  omnia  pinguntf  • 

The  jaundiced,  tbui,  see  all  things  round  th^  clad 
In  yellow;  every  object  as  it  flows 
Meeting  new  tides  of  yellow,  from  their  forms 
Thrown  fbrth  incessant  \  and  the  lurid  eye. 
Deep,  too,  imbued  with  its  eontagious  hue, 
Paiutiog  each  Snage  that  its  orb  assails. 

Dr.  Heberden,  however,  affirms,  that  all  the  jaun- 
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'dioed  piUitnto  ke  has  at  etoy  time  attended,  have  con-     Obn.i. 
iTMlieted  this  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  two  females,  i^^'^^ 
whose  testtmoay  he  is  disposed  to  fa<^  lighdy ;  and  Pro-  qMsmocB- 
^feseor  Frank  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  such  affec-  ^ismoAs 
doa  takes  place*  Yet  from  a  single  case  in  my  own  per-  Jaunace. 
son,  produced,  when  a  student,  by  lomr-continaed  pres-  Autiior's 
^ure  of  the  ^igastruim  agamst  the  edge  of  a  table  m 
copying  my  short-hand  minutes  of  medical  lectures,  I 
^ean  confirm  the  general  opinion :  for  the  first  suspicion 
-I  entertained  of  my  bebg  aflfected  with  jaundice  was 
from  the  yellow  tinge  with  which  every  object  around  me 
a(q»eared  lo  be  arrayed.     To  produce  this  effect,  how-  Cirearo- 
ever,  it  is  necessary,  as  already  observed,  that  the  crys-  ^^^  ^ 
talline  lens,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  humours  of  the  eye,  ^^  «fi«ct. 
should  be  tinged,  and  acquire  the  yellow  hue  of  the  6cl&* 
irodc  coat.      This  certainly  does  not  at  all  times  take 
place;  and  where  the  humours  are  unafiected,  objects 
must  certainly  be  seen  in  their  pr(q>er  colours ;  but  where 
they  are  thus  tinctured,  and  form  a  yellow  transparent 
medium,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  picture 
transmitted  through  them  can  avoid  catching  their  own 
dye ;  and  hence  we  may  see  why  some  persons  labouring 
under  the  jaundice  perceive  objects  coloured  with  yellow, 
and  others  in  their  proper  hues. 

I  have  said  that  this  species  of  jaundice,  and  the  re*  Chronic 
mark  may  be  applied  to  all  the  species  except  the  Ust,  SjJ^*^*"^ 
sometimes  assumes  a  chronic  form.  In  thk  case  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  severe  sposmodic  pains,  intu- 
mescence, and  sickness  subside;  but  the  bile  does  not 
flow  freely  into  its  proper  channel,  and  continues  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  be  absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulation.  The  cause  of  this  seenis  to  be  an  in- 
sensibility and  paresis  approaching  almost  to  a  paralyml 
in  the  bilious  tubes,  and  a  chronic  irritability  in  the  he- 
patic absorbents.  Under  these  ctrcumstaQce?,  moreover, 
the  bile  that  thus  tardily  finds  its  way  into  the  duodenum 
must  be  grosser  and  more  viscous  than  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  hence  another  cause  of  retardation  and  irregular 
supply.    There  is  also  a  change  in  the  colour  as  well  as  her^y^ro- 
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Gkn.  I.     in  the  consistency  of  llie  bile  frequei^y  ft>  bemet-witk 
ifterus  ^'^   '^^  ^^  chronic  state  of  the  disease ;  which  may  nomrtigifig 
tpumodi-     be  the  resuk  of  a  iiM»4>id  secretion,  but  is  perhaps  mate 
^1^^^    generally  that  of  a  chemical  decomposilioa  from  the  joint 
jaundice.      influence  of  delay  and  animal  heat.    And  under  theae 
duced  in       circumstanoes  the  bile  has  at  different  times,  and  in  di& 
ferent  persons,  been  found  acid,  acrid,  saltidi,  ins^iid^ 
whitish,  black,  green,  eruginous,  and  Yeraicdoured*     fc 
has  been  found  as  dense  and  dark  as  elder-rob  *;  as  te- 
nacious and  limpid  as  the  white  of  eggs  f;  and  as  crowd- 
ed and  granular  as  die  spawn  of  frogs  %. 
Often  of  In  this  chronic  form  jaundice  has  som^mes  run  on 

^1^^^      for  a  long  period  of  time,   occasionally  for  a  twelve* 
month.     It  has    alternated    itself  with   intermittents ; 
proved  a  salutary  crisis  to  fevers ;   or  has  itself  been 
carried  off  by  exanthems  of  the  more  violent  kind;  and 
without        especially  by  miliary  and  scarlet  fever.    The   general 
^^  "^  functions,  when  it  has  assumed  this  form  and  the  coa^ 
stitution  has  become  habited  to  it,  are  sometimes  so  Uttle 
disturbed  that  we  see  people  of  the  middling  and  lower 
ranks  of  life,  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  at  hcnne,  and 
who  would  certainly  be  the  worse  for  it  if  th^  could, 
gdng  about  the  streets  with  the  jaundice  hue  coverii^ 
their  hands  and  feces,  and  not  prevented  from  oigaging 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  in  which  no  great 
degree  of  exertion  is  required. 
Thertpeutic       Iq  (h^  treatment  of  this  species,  ^netics  and  cathar- 
tics, so  hi^y  beneficial  in  icterus  ckolausj  are  of  doubt- 
Emed^and  {^  advantage.  Where  we  have  strong  reason  to  suspect 
how  &rufl&-  that  acrimonious  materials  have  formed  a  lodgement  in 
^  the  ducts  or  alvine  canal,  they  will  prove  useful  by  eva- 

cuating them:  but  in  all  other  cases  they  must  add  to 
the  disease  by  increasing  the  irritation,  and  should  give 
^^^      way  to  blood-lettings  if  tibe  patient  be  in  vigorous  healthy 
succeeded  by  c^iates,  the  warm-bath,  or  warm  and 
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dytie  fomentations  applied  to  the  epigastrimn.     Franks     Okh.  I. 
iMleed,  rgects  venesection  as  well  as  emetics  and  pnrga*  ^^^^^ 
tiveft ;  contending  that  all  evacuations  and  depletions  are  qpuaodi- 
not  only  useless  but  hurtfiil.  The  opiate  shoiUd  be  given  g«roiodic 
m  jmOs,  for  Ae  stomadi  will  often  for  many  hours  reject  >undiG«. 
liqtiids  of  every  kind.    Two  or  three  grains  of  the  ex*  (h^vm  in 
tract  of  opium  may  be  tried  at  first,  and  if  this  be  insuf-  ^' 
fieient,  the  same  or  even  a  larger  dose  should  be  re- 
peated half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  continued  till  the 
pam  abates.    Blistering  the  seat  of  pain  has  been  ad«  Bfiiten 
vised  by  many ;  and  I  have  often  tried  it,  but  without  ^BcadovuL 
any  decided  dfect    If  useful  at  all,  it  is  rather  in  pre- 
venting a  return  of  the  paroxysm  than  in  shortening  or 
mitigating  it  when  present;  and  will  hence  be  most  ad^ 
vantageously  resorted  to  in  the  interval. 


TTie  ointment  of  tartarized  antimony,  so  warmly  re-  Tiruri 
commended  by  Dr.  Jenner,  has  a  much  iairer  chance  of 
success ;  and,  in  the  author^s  practice,  has  at  times  ef- 
fected a  cure  where  other  means  had  been  found  useless. 
A  hazel-nut  of  the  ointment  should  be  rubbed  every 
n^ht  into  the  epigastric  region,  till  the  ordinary  erup- 
tion i^pears. 

The  general  soreness  upon  pressure,  and  the  excite-* 
ment  of  the  hepatic  absorbents,  as  already  observed,  con- 
tinue very  frequently  for  several  weeks  after  the  spasm 
itself  has  subsided :  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  great 
languor,  indisposition  to  labour,  and  a  tawny  skin. 

For  all  this,  a  g^ierous  diet,  cheerful  company,  and  Gcnenl 
moderate  exercise,  and  especially  riding  on  horseback,  '^i^""^ 
go  very  fiur  towards  affecting  a  cure;  and  perhaps  far- 
ther than  any  course  of  medicine  whatever.  The  bowels, 
however,  must  be  kept  open  with  warm  aperients,  and 
the  stomach  and  abdominal  viscera  invigorated  by  bit- 
ter tonics. 

There  are  few  diseases,  nevertheless,  tiiat  have  boasted 
a  greater  number  of  specifics :  and  no  specifics  so  little 
worthy  of  the  name.    The  curcuma,  chelidonium  nuffus  ^J|^Sf^ 
(greater  celandine),  and  polytrichum  (English  maiden- 
hau*}  the  panacea  of  Oe^froy^  highly  as  thqr  were  ex- 
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tolled  a  centary  or  two  ago,  are  now  never  heard  of: 
and  of  millepedes,  which,  at  one  time  occupied  a  place 
in  perhaps  ev^  pharmacopoeia  of  Europe,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  after  Dr.  Lewis,  that  two  hundred 
have  been  swallowed  daily  for  some  time  without  pro- 
ducing anjr  effect  worth  noticing*.  The  cherry  laurel 
(prunus  lauro^emsus)  has  sufficient  recommendation  on 
the  score  of  activity;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has 
proved  a  highly  useful  deobstruent  in  icteric  cases:  but 
the  mischief  it  produces  is  so  certain,  and  its  real  advan- 
tage so  doubtfiil  or  unestablished,  that  I  have  nather 
tried  it  myself  nor  can  recommend  its  trial  to  others. 

Of  the  seeds  of  the  common  hemp  (cannabis  scUivOf 
Linn.),  I  am  equally  incapable  of  speaking  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  In  the  form  of  an  emulsion  they  are 
much  commended  by  the  German  writers,  and  are  said, 
even  during  spasmodic  pain,  to  afford  relief  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  Herliz  eulogizes  this  emulsion  as  having 
been  highly  successful  in  an  epidemic  icterus  which  pre- 
vailed at  Gbtdngen.  The  seeds  themselves  have  some- 
times been  swallowed,  being  boiled  for  this  purpose  in 
milk  till  they  are  cracked. 

The  dandeUon  (leontodon  Taraxacum^  Linn.)  has  also 
been  highly  extolled  by  many  writers  of  estaUiished  re- 
putation in  all  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and,  indeed,  in 
obstructions  generally;  and  has  been  nsed  in  its  roots, 
stalks,  and  leaves.  All  these  abound  with  a  niilky,  bit- 
terisb  juice,  which  was  at  fir8t-siq)posed  to  be  sapona- 
ceous, and  hence  warmly  commended  as  a  resolvent  by 
Boerhaave.  Bergius,  Murray,  and  Dr«  Pemberton  have 
since  contributed  to  support  this  character,  and  they  are 
consequently  in  daily  use  even  in  the  present  day.  The 
{dant  hali  no  doubt,  therefore,  deobstru^t  virtues ;  but 
it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot,  though  I  have  many  times 
given  it  a  fair  trial,  to  add  my  suffrage  in  its  favour*  Its 
most  obinous  character  is  that  of  increasing  the  Bow  of 
urine. 
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Soap  and  alkalies^  however,  seem  to  have  much  better     Okx.  L 
pretensions  to  &vour :  and  have  been  still  more  wide--  irtwi^^'* 
ly  employed  m  this  disease,    and  pretty  extensively  spaoiodw. 
rq;arded  as  general,  and  hence  as  hepatic,  solvents.  spMiiiodie 
Yet,  that  they  do  not  act  as  solvents  in  hepatic  cases,  is.  jaim^ce. 
clear  from  a  striking  instance  related  by  Dr.  Heberden,  Soap  and 
who  tells  us  that  he  once  attended  a  person,  who,  for  a  ^o  notaet 
stone  in  the  urinary  bladder,  had  be^i  in  the  habit  of  ••  tolTcnU; 
swallowing  an  ounce  of  soap  every  day  for  seven  years. 
His  body  was  opened  after  his  death ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing such  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  soap  had  been 
taken,  a  great  number  of  stones  were  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder, without  the  slightest  marks  of  having  been 
operated  upon  by  any  decomposing  power*. 

Soap,  however,  and  other  alkaline  preparations  may^  yet  utefui  at 
perhaps,  be  useful  in  another  respect :  I  mean,  in  be-  f^i^^!^ 
coming  a  substitute  for  the  deficient  bile,  and  cleansing 
die  bowels  by  their  possessing  something  of  the  same 
chemical  properties.    Yet  too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  even  upon  this  virtue ;  for  large  quantities  of  acids, 
as  lemon-juice,  have  at  times  .been  taken  with  so  much 
apparent  benefit,  as  to  gain,  also,  the  credit  of  a  cure. 
There  is  one  drawback  against  whatever  may  be  the 
remedial  powers  either  of  soap  or  of  the  alkalies ;  and  b«t  often  too 
that  is  their  frequent  and  easy  decomposition  in  the  sto-  ^^§!osed  in 
mach,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  at  all  times  some  the  stomach. 
quantity,  and  occasionally  a  very  large  proportion,  of 
acidity.     We  may  often,  perhaps,  mtroduce  so  much 
of  these  medicines  as  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  acid ;  but  where  a  large  quantity  is  waited 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  alkali  alone 
than  combined  with  oil,  as  less  troublesome  to  the  sto- 
mach.   And  where  this  is  done,  the  best,  because  the 
most  manageable,  preparation  of  the  alkalies,  will  be  that 
which  is  the  purest  and  most  concentrated,  as  the  liquor 
potassas;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  other  alkalies 
would  answer  better  if  we  had  forms  for  elaborating 
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them  lA  ^  same  m^iuier.  The  Gheltenhtma  flpriiigiias 
ampitstioiiably  been  serviceable  in  the  relics  ot  sequake 
of  the  disease  and  where  exercise  and  a  tonic  plan  are 
decidedly  indicated.  But  where  we  have  reason  to  fae- 
Ueve  that  the  bile  is  secreted  in  a  depraved  cooditiep, 
and  particularly  where. the  disease  is  connected  with  a 
morbid  state  of  the  liver,  the  Bath  waters,  used  bo^  in- 
ternally and  externally  at  the  same  time,  will  be  found 
more  beneficial  than  Uiose  of  Cheltenham* 

There  is  yet  another  remedy  to  be  sqpoken  of,  which 
of  late  years  has  excited  great  attention,  and  is  now  sor- 
mounting  an  ungenerous  prejudice  that  was  at  first  very 
extensively  directed  against  it :  *and  that  is,  the  dSu^ 
aqua  r^ia  bath,  invented  by  Dr.  Scott,  (^RusseU-sqawK. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has.  been  in  the  habit  of  uaic^ 
this  preparation,  and  has  tried  it  in  almost  every  variety 
of  strength,  and  almost  every  variety  of  proportioiiy 
which  the  two  acids  that  enter  into  the  composition  may 
be  made  to  bear  to  each  other.  He  commenced  his  ex- 
periments in  India,  where  on  account  of  the  greater 
degree  of  torpitude  the  liver  is  i4;)t  to  acquire  than  in 
more  temperate  climates,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  finrntBg 
his  bath  stronger  and  making  it  deqper  than  he  has 
found  it  proper  to  do  in  our  own  country :  and  where, 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  he  plunged  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  into  one  up  to  his  chin,  for  a  severe  hcymtic 
affection  he  was  then  labouring  under,  and  thus  restored 
him  to  health  in  a  short  time. 

In  England  it  is  not  often  that  he*  finds  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  bath  much  above  the  knees,  and  frequently 
contents  himself  with  a  mere  foot-bath  or  coramoii  wash- 
hand  basin  akme.  In  both  which  cases,'  however,  the 
attendants  on  the  patient  should  sponge  him  at  the 
slune  time  with  the  diluted  aqua  regia,  over  the  limbs, 
and  occasionally  over  the  body. 

The  aqua  regia  should  be  compounded  of  three  parts 
in  measmre  of  muriatic  acid  and  two  of  nitric  acid^  and 
in  preparing  them  for  use,  a  pint  of  the  combined  ackl 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  same  measure  of  water*    This 
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oOQsliCirtes  Ibe  diluted  acid,  or  dikited  aqua  iregia*    The  Oar*  I. 

•cidiMrtii  is  to  consist  of  three  ounces  of  this  dilut«Ml  acid  ^^^^^' 
la  every  gidlon  of  water.  It  should,  boevirever,  be  observed 


hf  those  who  are  indined  to  form  this  mixture  extern-  S^^ 
peraueously  at  tlieir  own  houses,  that,  if  either  of  the  jamidioe. 
acids  be  poured  immediately  on  the  other,  a  large  vo- 
lume of  very  offensive  gass  will  be  disengaged ;  on  which 
aeeount,  it  will  be  better  to  pour  them  separatdy  and 
slowly  on  their  proper  measura^  of  water. 

If  the  acids  be  of  adequate  strength,  the  mixture  sub-  f'^^*"^^ 
diluted  for  bathing  wiU,  to  the  taste,  have  the  sourness  '^"'^ 
of  weak  vinegar,  and,  perhaps,  prick  the  dun  slighdy, 
and  exdte  a  peculiar  rash  if  very  delicate,  but  rarely  other- 
wise, after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  for  half  an 
hour.  But  since  these  acids  vary  much  in  their  degree 
of  concentration,  as  distilled  by  different  chemists,  diere 
win  be  some  variation  in  their  power.  The  strength  of 
the  bath,  however,  should  not  be  much  greater  at  any 
time  than  the  proportion  here  laid  down ;  for  otherwise 
it  may  excite  a  troublesome  rash,  and  give  a  yellow  hue 
to  the  nails  and  skin  of  the  feet  or  whatever  other  part  is 
exposed  to  its  action.  A  narrow  tub  for  a  knee^bath, 
just  wide  enou^  to  hold  the  feet  and  reach  the  knees, 
should  contain  three  gallons  of  the  prepared  bath  liquor, 
and  consequendy  about  nine  ounces  in  measure  of*  the 
dilated  aqua  r^a.  For  a  foot*bath,  half  a  gallon  may 
be  sufficient,  and  a  common  wash-hand  basin  may  be 
employed  as  a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  The  feet  should 
remain  in  the  bath  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour; 
and  the  legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen  be,  in  the  mean  time, 
ivequently  sponged  with  the  same.  In  the  winter,  the 
water  may  be  used  warm :  but  this  is  not  necessary  in 
the  summer.  The  bath  may  be  employed  at  first  daily 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  afterwards  every  other 
day  or  only  twice  a^week. 

Dr.  Scott  affirms  that  he  has  employed  this  process  ^i*^ , 
with  decided  advantage  in  almost  all  cases  dependent  on  in  .n  < 


a  morbid  secretion  of  bile ;   whrther  the  secretion  be  ?f  "**^^ 
superabundant,  defective,  or  depraved.     He  finds  it 
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Onr.  L     often  within  a  few  hours  of  the  first  bathii^,  increase 
Icterai        ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  meliorate  its  character ;  and,  in 
spasinodi.     consequence  hereof,  excite  an  expulsion  of  dark-coloured 
^^Jjg^jj^jji^     fisoes,  bright-coloured  bile,  or  bile  of  a  brown,  green, 
jaundice.       or  black  colour,  like  tar  mixed  with  oiL     He  has  told 
me  also,  than  when  employed  in  the  midst  of  a  paroxysm 
of  seyere  pain  from  spasm  of  the  biliary  ducts,  or  the 
passing  of  a  gall-stone,  he  has  often  known  it  operate 
like  a  charm,  and  produce  almost  immediate  ease*. 
In  what  From  the  rapidity,  therefore,  with  which  it  acts  in 

acts.  some  cases,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  operates,  not 

by  the  absorbents,  but  by  the  nerves :  and  has  made 
various  experiments  to  show  that  it  is  the  chlorine  of 
the  muriatic  acid  alone,  by  the  present  process  decom- 
posed and  set  at  liberty,  that  produces  the  benefit  of  the 
bath.    To  prove  this,  he  employed  a  bath  of  water  satu- 
rated with  chlorine,  obtained  from  the  muriatic  acid  by 
mixing  it  in  a  retort  with  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese : 
and  the  same  salutary  effects  followed :  and  he  has  given 
this  saturated  solution  in  doses  of  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day,  mixed  with  the 
same  quantity  of  spearmint,  or  any  odier  distilled  water, 
with  evident  benefit,  in  very  numerous  hepatic  cases  of 
great  obstinacy. 
The  state-         This  account  may  be  rather  overcharged,  from  the 
%"oTeI!'*"  ^^^^^^  "^"^  ^^  i^  intelligent  inventor :  but  Ae  process 
chaiig«d.       is  worth  following  up,  and  varying  in  other  proportions, 
as  well  as  employing  in  other  families  of  diseases.     My 
own  use  of  it  is  at  present  too  limited  to  speak  with 
decision ;  yet,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  it  has  certainly 
appeared  to  me  to  allay  irritation  and  produce  a  tonic 
effect.    In  two  or  three  instances  the  adrantage  has  been 
decisive ;  and  patients,  who  had  hitherto  been  seldom  two 
months  without  a  severe  return  of  the  complaint,  have 
entirely  escaped,  and  apparently^  lost  the  morbid  predis- 
position.   In  a  few  other  cases  it  has  completely  &ilecL 
But  now  in        It  IS  now,  bowever,  in  a  course  of  experiment  in  the 

a  course  of . 

detenninaF- 

tion  by  other  *  See^too,  Ms  article  on  this  subject,  Med.  Chfr.  Tnut.,  Vol.  tiu. 

eiiperimeots. 
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hand6  of  several  intelligent  practitioners,  and  we  may  Gm.l. 

hope  soon  to  be  put  into  possession  of  its  actual  powers,  j^^,^^^ 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  employing  it  in  the  form  of  gass,  tpawnodi- 

obtained  by  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  with  the  black  s'J^wnodic 

oxyde  of  manganese,  as  well  as  diluted  with  aqueous  va-  itricture. 
pour ;  an^  he  regards  the  peculiar  eruption  as  a  favour- 
able sign  *. 


SPECIES  IV. 
ICTERUS  HEPATICUS. 
WitpMic  Banvlbitt. 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  BILE  OBSTRUCTED  BY  A  DERANGE- 
MENT OF  THE  LIVER  FROM  SCIRRHOUS  OR  OTHER  IN- 
DURATIONS ;  OCCASIONAL  RETCHINGS  AND  DYSPEPSY  : 
LITTLE   OR  NO  PAIN  IN  THE  RIGHT  HYPOCHONDRIUM. 

In  the  preceding  species,  the  i^pendages  to  the  liver,  as     Oxir.  L 
the  gall-bladder  or  gall-ducts,  are  the  chief  seat  of  dis-    ^'"^^  ^^' 
ease,  at  least  in  its  commencement.     In  the  species  be-  Seat  of  the 
fore  us,  the  disease  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  liver  itself.    It 
may  be  a  result  of  the  preceding  species  when  they  have 
assumed  a  chronic  form ;  but  as  the  liver  itself  is  often 
affected  from  the  first,  it  is  intitied  to  be  treated  of  as  a 
distinct  species.     The  course  of  the  bile,  indeed,  is  evi- 
dently obstructed,  but  rather  in  its  secretion  or  separa- 
tion from  the  substance  of  the  liver,  than  in  its  trans- 
mission by  the  biliary  tubes. 

This  species  is  noticed  by  Boerhaave,  by  Sauvages,  Thit  spedet 
and  by  Dr.  CuUen  in  his  Synopsis,  though  he  has  offer-  ^,cribed"bT 
ed  no  remarks  on  it  in  his  First  Lines.     In  Boerhaave,  different 

writen. 

*  Retearcbes  respecting  the  Medical  Powers  of  Chlorine^  particularly  ia 
Diseases  of  the  Uvor,  &c.by  W.  Wallace,  M.R.I.A.  London,  182«. 
VOL.  I.  D   D 
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however,  it  Imports  altogether  a  different  disease,  for  it  is 
jaundice  produced  by  hepatitis  *,  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver ;  and  is  hence  a  mere  symptom,  to  be  removed  alone 
by  a  removal  of  the  idiopathic  complaint.  Yet  the  spe- 
cies in  Sauvages  is  copied  from  Boerhaave. 

It  is  more  accurately  described  by  Richter,  who  con- 
firms and  illustrates  the  opinion  of  Vogel  and  Selle ;  all 
of  whom  suppose  it  to  depend  upon  some  peculiar  irri- 
tation in  the  liver  itself;  or  in  the  whole  hepatic  system, 
but  an  irritation  not  dependent  upon  or  directly  leading 
to  inflammation.  This  irritation  is  of  various  kinds,  and 
produces  different  effects,  all  of  which  become  causes  of 
obstruction  to  a  free  flow  of  the  bile  into  its  proper  chan- 
nels. One  of  the  most  common  eflfects  which  operate  in 
this  manner,  is  a  scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  whole, 
or  of  some  particular  part  of  the  liver.  Another  is  an 
accumulation  of  calculous  concretions  in  its  substance ; 
of  which  Richter  gives  a  striking  and  complicated  ex- 
ample in  a  person,  who,  after  death,  was  found  to  be 
without  a  gall-bladder,  and  whose  liver  was  filled  witli 
whitish  calculi  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  the  bile,  whose  colouring  matter  was  dif- 
fused over  the  entire  body,  was  not  only  formed  in,  but 
immediately  absorbed  from,  the  penicilli,  or  pores  of 
the  liver,  in  consequence  of  obstruction,  without  being 
collected  into  a  reservoir. 

This  is  the  worst  state  in  which  jaundice  can  possibly 
make  its  appearance :  for  though  there  is  little  or  no  pain, 
it  shows  disease  in  the  structure  of  the  Irver,  and  is  tre- 
quently  a  mark  of  a  broken-iq>  constitution.  It  is  in  fact 
found  rarely  in  the  young  and  vigorous ;  but  almost  al- 
ways in  those  who  have  drunk  hard,  or  lived  hard,  and 
especially  have  been  exposed  to  much  labour  in  hot  cli- 
mates, or  have  suffered  under  repeated  attacks  of  quar- 
tans or  other  chronic  intermittents. 

The  art  of  medicine  can  here  do  but  little ;  and  we 

•  Vam  Swiet  Cominenti  Hcrpntitis  et  Itterus  multiplex,' Tom.  m.  §  Wit 
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hare  too  often  to  witness  the  picture  drawn  so  feelingly     Okk.  I. 
of  the  Athenians  during  the  phigue :  Irt^^^* 

Corpora;  musssbat  tacito  Medicika  timore  *.  jaimSce. 

It  is  <»iiy  in  an  early  stage  of  this  disease,  if  happily  Bxcept  in 
we  shonld  be  so  soon  consulted,  that  meicury  has  any  J^j^'Sthe 
chance  of  being  successful ;  and  it  should  be  given  rather  dbease. 
as  an  alterant  in  sinall  doses  pertinaciously  followed  up,  Mercuiy 
than  in  large  proportions  so  as  to  excite  a  ptyalism ;  for  enq^kyed. 
^e  hove  here  neither  local  nor  general  strength  to  draw 
tipon  without  injury.     Sinall  doses  of  calomel  in  combi-  Gcneni 
nation  with  Conium  appear  to  have  been  serviceable  in  '^™*°*    ^ 
some  ca$^ :  and  I  have  certainly  found  benefit  fV'Om  co- 
vering the  h}rpochondriac  region  with  a  large  plaster  of 
the  emplastrum  hydrargyri  cum  ammoniaco.     For  the 
rest  the  patient  must  be  put  upon  a  general  tonic  plan : 
his  diet  should  be  generous  without  beuig  highly  stimu- 
lant ;  he  should  use  such  kind  of  exercise  and  in  such 
proportion  as  best  agrees  with  him  ;  and  the  chalybeate  Chalybeate 
springs,  corrected  as  those  of  Cheltenham  by  neutral  «P™^»« 
salts,  fbrm  the  best  mineral  invigorant  to  which  he  can 
have  recourse.    Possibly  in  this  malady  also,  the  diluted 
aqua  r^a  bath  may  be  of  service,  employed  as  recom-  Aqua  regia 
mended  under  the  last  species.  ^^ 


SPECIES  V. 

ICTERUS  INFANTUM. 

9f lte»  •wni.   9«nirtrtre  of  gjufam*. 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  BILE  OBSTRUCTEO  VY  VISCin  ME- 
CONIUM; WITHOUT  PAIN  OR  DYSPEPSY ;  EASILY  RE- 
MOVED BY  PURGATIVES. 

This  is  the  mildest  form  under  which  jaundice  makes  its     ^-  ^ 
appearance,  and  that  which  is  carried  off  with  least 

•  Luer.  De  Rer.  NaU  vi.  1176. 
D    D   2 
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trouble.  In  ordinary  caries,  the  only  symptoms  are  the 
pathognomic  colour,  and  a  degree  of  languor  and  drow- 
siness beyond  j^hat  is  common  to  in&nts  on  birth  or 
shortly  after. 

A  yellow  hue,  however,  on  the  surface  of  in&nts  is 
not  necessarily  a  symptom  of  jaundice,  properly  so  call- 
ed ;  for  Lentin  *,  CuIIen,  and  many  others,  have  well 
observed  that  such'  a  discoloration  may  also  be  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  yellowness  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  un- 
connected widi  bile  f ;  analogous  to  the  golden  tint  which 
we  so  frequently  find  diffusing  itself  over  the  sur&ce  of  a 
contusion,  when  the  finer  and  more  limpid  parts  of  the 
effused  fluid  have  been  carried  off,  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  serum  that  still  remains  behind  is  hereby 
become  more  concentrated :  as  we  shall  have  to  notice 
more  at  large  when  treating  of  this  affection  under  the 
name  of  Aurigo  constituting  the  fifth  species  of  the  genus 

EPICHROSIS  %• 

A  dose  of  castor-oil,  or  any  other  active  purgative,  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  obstruction,  which 
in  almost  every  instance  proceeds  from  meconium  more 
than  ordinarily  tenacious,  and  consequently  will  cariy 
off  the  disease.  But  frequently  the  mouth  of  the  ductus 
choledochus  communis  is  so  completely  in&rcted  widi 
this  viscid  matter  that  purgatives  are  insufficient;  and  in 
this  case  an  emetic  should  be  given,  and  repeated  a  few 
days  after  if  necessary :  for  want  of  which  the  discolor- 
ation of  the  surface  has  sometimes  continued  for  weeks. 


*   See  Baume*s  Description  de  ricteredes  nouveaux  n^  &c.  Nim« 
1788— CulL  Synops.  NosoL  Geo.  ici.  6.  note. 

f  MiUler,  Dia.  de  Origine  Icteri,  maxhnd  ejus,  qd  infiintet  racte  mUk 
•ccupat.  Jen.  1788. 

\  CI  n.  Ord.  lu.  Gen.  x. 
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GENUS   II. 

HELENA. 

fiHtlma. 

THE  COLOUR  OF  THE  EYES  AND  SKIN  YELLOW-GREEN, 
FULIGINOUS,  LEADEN,  OR  LIVID;  THE  DEJECTIONS 
PALE,  OCCASIONALLY  DARK-COLOURED  ;  ANXIETY  ; 
DEPRESSION   OF   SPIRITS. 


This  is  the  Melaena,  or  MiXalva  voua-o;  of  the  Greeks :     ^«'«  ^^• 
a  name  given  to  it  by  EQppocrates,  who  has  been  follow-  ^^  "^•^ 
ed  up  by  the  Latin  writers ;  among  whom,  with  a  mere  Gre^t  and 
translation  of  the  term,  it  is  called  morbus  Niger,  or  the  ^*^^ 
Black-disease^  whence  the  name  of  black-jaundice  in 
our  own  country  and  on  the  continent 

The  colour  of  the  skin  under  this  disease  is  always  Colour  of 
dark,  but  differs  considerably  in  its  shades,  and  even  in  varies." 
its  hue,  in  different  individuals^.  It  sometimes  ap- 
proaches to  a  green ;  whence  by  Forestus,  Razouzf,  and 
other  writers,  it  has  been  called  icteritia  or  icterus  w- 
ridis :  on  which  account  it  has  of  late  been  described  un- 
der the  name  of  Green  Jaundice  by  Dr.  Baillie,  in  a  va- 
luable article  upon  this  subject,  from  which  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  enrich  the  diagnosis  before  us. 

This  versatility  of  colour  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  I  As  in  nu- 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  bile,  under  "th«^^' 
dtfierent  states  of  a  diseased  liver  or  its  appendages, 
exhibits  very  different  appearances.     In  respect  to  con- 
sistency, it  has  sometimes  been  found  watry:|:,  viscid,  or 
flaky ;  in  respect  to  colour,  green  §,  muddy,  pale-white  ||, 

•  Lib.  xni.  Obs.  28.  +  Tables  Nosologiques,  p.  129. 

\  Bianchi.  Hist  llep.  p.  129.  Sebez.  Exercit.  Med.  p.  98. 

§  Augen.  Hor.  Tom.  i.  lib.  xi.  ap.  5. 

\  Epb.  NaU  Cur.  Dec.  u  Ann.  iv.  Obs.  194.— Cent.  m.  ix.  App.  9. 
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Gnr. II.  '  pitchy-black, eruginous*,  and  versicoloured;  in  respect 
M^u  to  internal  properties,  insipid,  salt,  acid,  or  acrid  and 
effervescent.  De  Haen,  from  Citoisf,  affirms  that  it  has 
been  discharged  green  from  a  tumour  between  the  coats 
But  here  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  disease  before  us,  however,  it  is 
f^l^  always  of  a  dark,  and  often  of  a  black  or  pitchy  hue. 
Wack.  The  stools,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  are  generally 

pale  from  obstruction ;  and  as  the  absorbed  bile  is  more 
viscid  than  in  yellow  jaundice,  it  is  not  so  easily  dissolved 
in  the  blood  or  separated  from  it  by  the  kidneys,  whence 
the  urine  is  sometimes  pale,  and  generally  clear. 
Not  noticed      Dr.  Cullen  seems  to  have  been  doubtful  how  to  dis- 
Cuii^^      pose  of  the  genus  mel^bna.    In  his  Synopsis^  he  has 
omitted  it  altogether :  in  his  First  Lines,  he  has  briefly 
noticed  it,  first  under  heematemesis,  and  again  under 
diarrhoea,  as  though  melsena  were  a  variety  of  both  these* 
But  not  satisfied  with  this  distribution,  he  fifterwards 
introduced  it  into  his  *^  Catalogue  of  Diseases  omitted, 
but  which  ought  not  to  have  been   omitted"   in  his 
Nosology.     And  in  truth  the  very  different  q)pearances 
and  qualities  of  genuine  bile,  when  occasionally  dis- 
charged with  the  feces,  or  by  the  mouth,  and  the  chlo- 
rotic  or  livid  discolouration  of  the  skin  under  the  present 
disease,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
distinct  generic  place  allotted  to  it. 
Sometimes        With  these  occasioual  dejections  of  viscid  and  pitchy 
MniiSwith    ^^^^>  ^^^  sometimes  even  without  them,  there  is  also 
chocolate-     frequently  a  discharge  of  dark  grumous  chocolate  co- 
Md  gni      loured  blood,  accompanied  with  or  preceded  by  a  con- 
mout  blood,  siderable  pain  in  both  hypochondria,  and  clearly  evincing 
a  decayed  condition  of  die  liver,  or  spleen,  or  both,  and 
the  rupture  of  some  blood  vessel  in  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  organs. 

These  symptoms  have  been  accurately  distinguished ' 
by  Hippocrates,  who  in  consequence  hereof  has  noticed 
the  two  following  species  of  die  disease,  which  I  have 
copied  with  little  variation  into  our  Nosological  Sync^is, 

•  Stoll,  RaL  Med.  Parti.  p.Si92.  f  lUL  Med.  x.  S2. 
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as  fi^rming  the  best  arrangement,  and  gmng  the  best     One.  li. 
view  of  melaena  that  I  am  acqnainied  with.  m^^ 

1.   M£UENA  CHOUEA.  BLACK  JAUNDICE. 

GREEN   JAUNDICE* 
2. CRUENTA.  BLACK   VOMIT. 


SPECIES  I. 

MEL^NA  CHOL^A. 

^larit  S^aunHtrr*   iSrctn  ^^amiauc. 

OCCASIONAL  DEJECTIONS  OF  DARK  OR  PITCHY  BILE, 
INTERMIXED  WITH  THE  FECES;  OCCASIONAL  VOMIT- 
INGS OF  YELLOWISH-GREEN  AND  ACID  COLLUVIES ; 
GREAT  LANGUOR;  OFTEN  VERTIGO;  HYPOCHONDRIA 
FREE   FROM   PAIN,   BUT   TENDER   UPON- PRESSURE. 

Th'E  liver  is  here  evidently  diseased  in  its  structure,  and     Gnc.  IL 
a  morbid  deep-coloured  bile,  fwlvous,  greenish*,  or  fuligi-  ^^^*  ^' 
nous,  is  secerned,  instead  of  the  natural  excretion  ;  from     *  ^°^' 
general  hebetude  and  a  want  of  the  ordinary  propulsive 
power,  it  Imgers  in  the  biliary  passages,  if  it  get  into 
them  all ;  the  finer  part  of  the  floid  is  first  absorbed, 
and  afterwards  the  grosser ;  and  what  remains  becomes 
still  more  viscid,  more  stagnant,  and  of  a  deeper  hue. 

*<  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,"  observes  Dr.  Incorrfcdy 
Marcard  of  Hanover,  ^  black  jaundice  means  nothing  ^^^^ 
more  than  yellow  jaundice  of  a  more  than  usually  deep  aggravation 
dye :  yet  when  the  real  disease  exists  to  which  this  name  ^^^ 
ought  to  be  limited,  no  practitioner,  who  closely  ex- 
amines the  very  dark  colour  of  the  skirt  and  of  the 
defluxions,  and  especially  the  danger  diat  accompanies 
it,  can  avoid  concluding  that  it  has  something  peculiar 
in  its  nature,  and  cannot  be  merely  an  intense  degree  of 
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yellow  jaandice.  It  is  highly  probable",  he  oohtinueS) 
^^  that  a  part  of  the  dark  colour  may  depend  upon  the  hue 
of  the  bile  itself  in  a  state  of  morbid  secretion;  but  aiong 
with  this  there  is  also  a  very  great  structural  decay  in 
the  biliary  organs  as  well ;  a  decay  which  gives  the  chief 
character  to  the  disease;  prevents  so  frequently  all 
beneficial  effects  from  the  best  medical  treatment;  and* 
consequently  renders  the  disease  so  often  fatal"*. 

The  green  jaundice  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  young 
persons,  but  far  oftener  in  the  middle  and  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  In  men  it  occurs  more  frequently  than 
in  women,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  wear  and 
tear  of  their  constitution,  as  more  exposed  to  all  weathers 
and  all  climates ;  and  appears  to  be  less  connected  with 
intemperance  than  the  yellow  jaundice;  and  less  disposed 
to  terminate  in  abdominal  dropsy. 

The  hardness  and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  in  many 
instances,  runs  through  the  entire  structure  of  the  organ, 
but  is  perhaps  more  frequently  confined  to  some  par- 
ticular part.  Upon  pressing  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
patient  is  commonly  sensible  of  some  degree  of  tender- 
ness, but  otherwise  he  feels  no  pain  whatever ;  though 
he  has  the  same  distressing  itching  of  the  skin  which  I 
have  already  noticed  in  yellow  jaundice ;  and  sometimes 
a  troublesome  sensation  of  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet. 

The  pulse,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Baillie,  continues 
"  natural  both  with  respect  to  strength  and  frequency, 
unless  some  circumstance  may  have  occurred  to  irritate 
the  constitution  for  the  time."  In  the  more  striking 
cases,  however,  that  have  occurred  to  myself,  the  pulse 
has  been  peculiarly  slow,  in  some  instances  not  amount- 
ing at  any  time  to  more  than  fifly  beats  in  a  minute,  and 
occasionally  to  not  more  than  thirty.  The  stools  are 
generally  pale;  but  from  some  irr^;ular  excitan^it  of 
the  liver,  they  appear  sometimes  tinged  with  bile  of  a 
peculiarly  dark  and  pitchy  hue;  a  part  of  whidi,  from  its 
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ovdiflowv  rushes  into  the  stomach,  and  is  discharged  by     Qbk.  XL 
the  mouth.     The  urine  is  deeply  loaded  with  the  same,  ^d^^ 
and  tiBges  the  linen  of  a  dark  tawny  hue ;  it  flows  freely,  choiea. 
and  aometimes  deposits  a  pinky  sediment.  ^J^g"^ 

The  appetite  varies,  not  only  in  different  persons,  but  jaundice. 
even  in  die  same.  Some  patients  eat  with  a  pretty  good  AppeUte. 
habitual  inclination.  In  others  the  stomach  is  extremely 
capricious;  at  one  time  without  any  desire  for  food  of 
any  kind,  at  another  only  relishing  paiticular  kinds;  and 
perhaps  a  few  days  afterwards  evincing  a  general  taste 
for  whatever  ia  introduced  upon  the  table. 

In  the  preceding  species  jaundice  is  not  a  dangerous  Prognos- 
disease,  except  where  the  substance  of  the  liver  b  very  ^^'' 
generally  affected,  so  as  to  make  an  approach  to  the 
q)ecies  before  us.  In  green  jaundice  the  patient  rarely 
recovers.  The  progress  of  die  disease  is  always  slow, 
and  the  patient  may  labour  under  it  for  three,  four,  five, 
or  even  seven  years.  I  have  lately  lost  a  patient,  who 
had  sttfiered  under  it  for  this  last  term  of  time,  and  was 
not  more  than  forty-two  at  his  death.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  of  regular  habits,  who  had  seen  bard 
service,  and  been  severely  tried  by  a  change  of  climates. 

Contrary  to  what  occurs  in  all  the  modes  of  yellow  Morbid  hue 
jaundice,  die  morbid  hue  is  here  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  the  ddn" 
system  that  it  never  quits  it     If  the  patient  recover,  it  ^^  o°  ^ 
may  become  a  few  shades  lighter,  but  it  never  leaves 
his  person  altogether,  and  is  always  visible  in  the  coun- 
tenance. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  pulse  has  been  very  Sometimes 

*  ,  •'    productive 

strikingly  slow,  I  have  commonly  found  it  connected  of  apoplexy 
with  some  affection  of  the  head,  and  particularly  apoplec-  ^  «p»Tep«y« 
tic  or  epileptic  fits;  evidendy  from  the  sluggishness  of  the 
circulating  powers,  and  the  necessary  predisposition  to 
congestion.  And  I  have  seen  a  patient  at  length  carried 
off  by  a  paroxysm  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  affec- 
tions, after  having  for  years  completely  recovered,  in 
every  instance,  from  their  previous  effects,  and  some- 
tunes,  in  the  intervab,  risen  from  deep  depression  into 
hilarity  of  spirits. 
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Omv.  J^.        As  there  is  much  obscurity  in  thk^disense^  its  medieal 
MeUm^^     treatment  is  indecisive.     Mercarial  preparations,  wliidi 
choiaea.        SO  often  aid  lis  in  the  first  species,  are  rarely  of  servioe 
iu!!^!*'G^n  ^"  ^^^  present     Dr.  Baiilie  thinks  he  has  found  neui^al 
jaundice.      salts,  taken  daily  as  an  aperient,  of  paliiatife  use ;  but  of 
Medical        a  radical  cure  he  seems  altogether  to  despair.     It  has 
indecisfvL     appeared  to  me,  that  though  mercury  £uis  when  em* 
Neutral        ployed   alone,   combined   with  antimonials  it  is  often 
^^  ^i"    J^ighly  beneficial ;  and  of  all  preparations  of  this  kind,  I 
^  mes  pal  i-    j^^^  ^^  ^^^  preferred  the  form  of  Flummex's  pill,  or,  in 
Piummer's    Other  words,  the  submuriate  of  mercury  in  union  with  the 
P*^  ^°^     precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  with  a  warm  stimu- 
caUy  useful,  laut  of  gum-resin.    I  have  also  found  unquestionaUe  be- 
Aikaiiesand  nefit  from  a  union  of  alkalies  and  bitter  tonics ;  particu- 
bitter  tonics.  j^|y  ^j^^  liquor  potasssB  with  infusicm  of  columbo.     The 
^qua  regia   ^^^  regia  bath  is  another  tonic  well  worth  trying.    I 
think  I  have  found  it  serviceable ;  and  I  am  trying  it  at 
this  moment,  but  have  not  yet  employed  it  on  a  scale 
Tartar-eme-  that  eoaUes  me  to  speak  peremptorily.  Here  also,  asio 
^    spasmodic  jaundice,  the  counter  irritation  of  the  tartar* 
•  emetic  ointment  has  occasionally  proved  highly  benefi- 
cial. 


SPECIES  II. 
MEL^NA  CRUENTA. 

OCCASIONAL  VOMITINGS  AND  DEJECl'lOHS  OF  ORUMOUS 
BLOOD,  INTERMIXED  WITH  DARK  COLOURED  BILE; 
PUNGENT,  TENSIVE  PAIN  IN  BOTk  HYPOCHONBRIA ; 
COMPRESSIVE  PAIN  AT  THE  PIT  OP  THE  STOMACH 
AND   FAINTING. 

G«ir.  II.    In  this  species  the  organs  subservient  to  the  formation 
fEc.  II.    ^p  j^jj^  ^^^  jj^  ^  ^^^^  debilitated  and  decayed  condition 
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than  ia  the  preceduig :  and  it  may  hence  be  contem-    Gik.  ii. 
plated  as  s  disease  compounded  of  metsena  cholijea  and  ^^^' 
baeroatemesis  afymica^  or  passive  hemorrhage  from  the  cruenta. 
vessds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  both ;   sometimes  from  ^^  "^ 
those  of  the  stomach.  CompU- 

Little  as  we  know  of  the  exact  part  performed  in  the  ^^^^?^ 
animal  economy  by  these  organs,  we  see  enough  to  con-  species  and 
vince  us  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen  J^^ 
are,  in  many  respects,  one  and  the  same ;  the  blood  in  rrhage  of 
both  is  highly  carbonated,  as  even  the  natural  colour  Jj^^' 
sufficiently  indicates,  and  the  closest  alliance  subsists  be*  functions 
tween  them.     Oa  which  account  Hij^ocrates  calls  the  of  both 
spleen  the  lefi,  and  AristcAle  the  bastard  liver.   Sur  Eve-  Z^^^^ 
rard  Home,  as  we  "have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  specu 
se^rds  the  spleen  as  the  medium  of  oommunication  " 
between  the  stomach  and  the  liver;  and  has  gone  far 
towards  establishing,  that  part  of  the  liquids  received 
into  the  stomach  are  conveyed  by  it(duM]gh  through  ¥es« 
sek  not  yet  discovered)  directly  iato  the  circulatum  of 
the  liver.    It  is  a  singular  property  of  the  blood  of  the  Blood  of 
spleen,  that,  like  the  catamenial  discharge,  it  does  not  d^*^^^ 
ooaguiate*  agidme. 

Dr.  Home  took  a  like  view  of  this  disease :  and  af»  iHsease 
firmed  it  to  be  produced,  not  by  a  meiTe  effusion  of  bile  piainedby 
of  a  darker  colour,  as  in  black  or  yellow  jaundice,  but  ^'*  Ho*"©* 
by  an  effusion  of  blood  also,  idiioh,  however,  he  ima* 
gined  to  proceed  from  the  meseraic  veins.     He  relates 
three  cases  in  which  the  disease  appei^'ed  tp  be  carried 
off  by  a  critical  dischai^e;  the  first  by  a  diarrhoea,  and 
the  other  two  by  an  efflux  of  sweat  and  thick  urine. 

Intenpemnce,  but  especially  habitual  dnmv-drinking,  Symptoms. 
is  the  oommoQ  cause.  Besides  the  symptoms  noticed 
in  the  definitioii,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  oounte- 
nance  is  chlorotic,aDd  usually  lull  of  anxie(y ;  the  pulse 
is  quick  and  feeUe,  skia  hot  and  dry;  the  strcngtfa  greatly 
impaired. 

As  a  syx^tpm  this  disease  is  «»et  with  in  severe  at*  Found  as  a 
tacks  of  dysentery ;  but  more  frequently  in  severe  attacks  ^I^j^^ '" 
of  yelloiv  fever,  and  especially  that  variety  or  stage  of  it  fever. 
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treatment 
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which  by  some  writers  has  been  distinguished,  though 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  by  the  name  of  Bulam  fever,  as 
will  be  hereafter  noticed.  In  this  case  the  black  matter 
is  often  formed  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  once  thrown  in 
great  abundance  from  the  stomach  before  it  has  time  to 
be  absorbed  and  enter  into  the  circulation,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce ^e  true  atrabilious  tinge  upon  the  skin  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  idiopathic  malady* 

In  a  case  of  this  disease  related  by  Dr.  Marcard  of 
Hanover,  the  morbid  blood  or  bile  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  encysted  atheroma  in  the  stomach  or 
liver,  as  the  matter  discharged  was  of  the  consistence  of 
a  poultice,  but  more  granular ;  quite  black,  without  in- 
clinmg  to  red  or  yellow,  and  passmg  off  dear  from 
white  paper  when  rubbed  upon  it,  without  leaving  a 
stain.  The  patient  said  it  had-  no  particular  taste ;  the 
quantity  thrown  forth  at  a  single  discharge  amounted  to 
at  least  sixteen  ounces :  and  the  vomiting  was  preceded 
by  excruciating  pains  about  the  r^on  of  the  stomach  *• 

In  a  case  since  described  by  Dr.  Martland,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Journal,  the  whole  line  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
in  its  villous  coat,  appears,  on  dissection,  to  have  been 
more  or  less  gangrenous :  and  half  a  pint  of  Uack  gru- 
mous  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach.  The  liver  was  of  a 
pale  brown  colour,  smaller  than  usual,  with  a  shrivelled 
fissured  surfiure,  without  either  blood  or  bile. 

In  so  worn  out  and  exhausted  a  state  of  the  affected 
organs,  or  perhaps  of  the  constitution  generally,  as  this 
disease  indicates,  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
medical  treatment.  Our  first  duty,  however,  is  to  clear 
the  impeded  passages  of  the  grumous  matter  that  ob- 
structs them;  and  our  next,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possi- 
ble a  fresh  flow  of  it.  For  the  former,  gentle  means, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  purgatives  or  emetics,  or  both, 
will  answer  best;  as  we  have  a  shattered  fabric  to  work 
upon,  and  violence  will  only  add  to  its  weakness.  For 
the  second  purpose,  the  alkalies  have  very  generally  been 


*  Edin.  Med.  Comment.  Vol  iv.  p.  208, 
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had  recourse  to,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  the    Gbn.  II. 
form  of  soap :  but  I  have  rarely  found  them  of  decided  j^^^^^' 
benefit     For  these  I  have  often  substituted  acids,  and  cruenu. 
have  preferred  the  vegetable  to  the  mineral,  particularly  ^^^  ^^ 
where  the  constitution  has  appeared  to  be  broken  down  ^^^ 
generally ;  as  the  patient  is  able  to  take  a  much  larger  ferabie  to 
proportion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  becadse  of  espeddiy 
the  corrossive  quality  which  the  latter  possess:  and  of  vegetable, 
the  vegetable  acids,  the  fermented  or  acetous  have  an-  ^^TS^' 
swered  better  than  the  native.     Mercurials  seem  to  be  avaiU 
of  as  little  service  as  in  the  preceding  species ;  except 
where  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  fresh  accumulation  of 
the  morbific  material,  in  which  case  they  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  purgative.     But,  between  the  paroxysms.  Bitter 
bitter  tonics,  as  columbo  and  simarouba,  with  such  gentle  ^^"^^ 
exercise  as  may  be  engaged  in  without  fatigue,  a  light 
but  generous  diet,  and  the  use  of  the  Cheltenham  waters,, 
are  what  should  chiefly  be  insisted  upon,  as  best  calcu- 
lated to  postpone  the  fatal  issue,  which,  after  all,  can  only 
be  postponed. 
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GENUS  IIL 
CHOLOLITHUS. 

pain  about  the  region  of  the  liver  catenating 
with  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the  pclse 
unchanged;  sickness;  dyspepsy*;  inactivity;  bi- 
lious CONCRETION  IN  THE  GALL-BLADDER  OR  BILE- 
DUCTS. 

Gin.  III.  In  the  preceding  species  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  the  bile  is  frequently  found  peculiarly  viscid 
or  tenacious,  either  from  original  secretion  in  this  state, 
or  from  an  fd)Sorption  of  its  finer  and  more  attenuate 

GaiutonM  p^rts  in  the  gall-bladder  or  expended  ducts.  In  the 
disease  before  us,  we  find  certain  portions  of  it  indurated, 
and  assuming  a  concrete  form,  often  of  a  crystallized, 
sometimes  of  a  laminated  structure ;  and  perhaps  most 
commonly  of  both ;  evincing  a  tendency  towards  crystal- 
lized rays  in  the  centre,  with  concentric  laminae  to- 
wards the  surface  *• 

Chcmicii  These  concretions  were  supposed  by  Fourcroy  to  con- 

^-  ^jg^  ^^  ^  resinous  matter  combined  with  a  peculiar  oil, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen,  forming  three  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  bile.  All  these  principles,  how- 
ever, have  of  late  been  denied  by  Berzelius,  who  has 
discovered  that  the  bUe  becomes  resinous  only  m  the 
process  of  experiment,  by  supersaturating  it  with  adds, 
while  the  material  hitherto  regarded  as  albumen  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  small  portion  of  mucus  furnished  from 
the  gall-bladder. 

In  all  instances,  perhaps,  gall-stones  arc  inflammable; 
and  when  dry,  blaze  like  wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

•  Balllie,  Morbid.  Anatom.  Fol  6,  PL  vi.  p.  109->ns. 


dianicter. 
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And  in  some  instances  Dr.  Darwin  suspects  them  to    Gkn.iii. 
dissolve  in  the  matter  of  the  feces,  and  to  pass  away  in-  ^JSStonr 
visibly.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  cases  here  al- 
luded to  were  only  examples  of  spasmodic  jaundice ;  for  Whether 
nothing  but  the  actual  appearance  of  bilious  concretions  ^^^ 
in  the  feces  can  fully  prove  their  existence;  while  the 
general  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  other  causes. 
Gall-stones  differ  in  specific  gravity:  some  have  been  ^^^ 
hand  heavier  than  water ;  others  a  little  lighter,  bearing 
the  proportion  of  nine  to  ten;   In  colour  they  are  mostly  Colour. 
dark  brown ;  a  few  are  white  extemaUy,  though  still 
brown  within  *. 

It  is  possible  that  minute  biliary  concretions  may  be 
octaBionaily  formed  in  the  penidlli,  or  the  pores  of  the 
hver,  perh^s  in  the  ducts ;  but  the  gall-bladder  is  the 
common  seat  of  origin :  and  they  are  here  found  of  every  Found  of 
diversified  size,  from  that  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  ^tl!"' 
pullet's  egg;  often,  indeed,  not  only  completely  blocking 
up  the  cavity,  but  distending  the  bladder  far  beyond  its 
naturid  dimensions;  and  the  passing  such  large  concre- 
tions shows  what  wonderful  efforts  nature  is  capable  of 
making  towards  freeing  hei*self  from  a  mortnd  incum*- 
braoce;  for  the  natural  size  of  the  ductus  communis  cho- 
ledochus  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  a  goose-quilL     The 
change  thus  occasioned  is  often  very  slow ;  and  conse* 
quently  accompanied  Mrith  less  derangement  of  the  gene- 
ral health  than  we  should  expect ;  but  as  the  bitter  of  the  Eflecupro- 
bile  is  produced  in  the  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  this  ^^^" 
eavity  is  hereby  generally  obliterated,  the  bile  loses  a  from  ob- 
considerabie  proportion  of  its  bitter  taste ;  and,  possibly  |^^u^  ^ 
from  the  want  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  the  evacuations  bladder. 
are  very  irregalor.  The  gaD-stone,  thus  closely  impacted, 
will  sometimes  remain  quiet,  and  without  being  detached 
for  many  years,  with  only  occasional  uneasiness  in  the 
hypogastric  region, 

"  In  some  patients,"  says  Dr.  Heberden,  "  the  jaun-  Course  of 
dice  will  disappear  in  two  or  three  dajrs:  in  others  I  have  ^J^^"* 

■  — ~ ' — — -  intettmeii 

•  Heberdpn,  Med.  Trans.  Vol.  ii,  p.  1S7. 
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Gkn.III.    seen  it  continue  near  a  twelvemonth  before  the  gall- 
S^tone!*  stone  could  pass  into  the  intestine,  or  &11  back  into  the 
The  ob-        bladder :  nor  will  this  long  obstruction  of  the  natural 
•traction       coursc  of  the  bile  have  any  lasting  ill  effects,  or  hinder 
ft^ou^^     the  patient  from  being  soon  re-instated  in  p^ect  health 
misebievous.  after  the  removal  of  the  obstruction,"    And  as  little  real 
inroad  upon  the  constitution  takes  place,  in  many  in- 
stances,  from  a  continuance  of  the  concretion  in  the 
gall-bladder :  **  for  many",  observes  the  same  excellent 
writer,  ^^  have  been  opened  after  their  death,  in  whom  a 
very  large  stone,  or  many  small  ones,  have  been  found, 
without  their  evet*  having  had  in  their  lifetime  any  com- 
plaint which  could  certainly  be  imputed  to  this  cause. 
A  gall*stone  weighing  two  drachms  was  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  the   late   Lord  Bute,  though  he  had 
never  complained  of  the  jaundice,  nor  of  any  disorder 
which  I  could  attribute  to  this  cause."* 
S<j™f^««         The  irritation  of  a  gall-stone  has  occasionally  excited 
in  tarious      inflammation,  and,  where  the  gall-stone  has  existed  in  the 
v«y>*  liver,  a  large  abscess ;  and  the  inflammation  in   the 

latter  case  assuming  the  adhesive  form,  the  abscess  has 
opened  externally,  and  the  calculus  been  discharged  in 
this  direction,  of  which  we  have  a  curious  example  related 
by  Mr.  Blagden  in  the  Medical  Transactions  f.  The 
calculus,  on  examination,  weighed  nearly  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter,  and  was  of  an  oblong  shape.  The  patient, 
who  was  a  lady  of  sixty-six  years  of  age,  gradually  re- 
covered. 

From  the  absence  or  presence  of  pain,  the  rest  or 
transit  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  give  rise  to  a  consi- 
derable diversity  of  sjnoQptoms,  as  well  as  mode  d£  treat- 
ment, the  genus  is  divisible  into  the  two  following  spe- 
cies:— 

1.  CHOLOLITHUS  QUIESCEN8.       QUIESCENT  GALL-STONES. 

2,   : MEANS.  PASSING  GALL-STONES. 


•  Medktl  TranMctions,  Vol  ii.  p.  1S4.  f  Vol  nr.  Art.  in. 
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SPECIES  I. 
CHOLOLITHUS  QUIESCENS. 

PAIN  ABOUT  THE  LIVER,  AND  AT  THE  PIT  OF  THE  STO- 
MACH, OBTUSE  AND  OCCASIONAL;  THE  BILE  LESS 
BITTER  THAN  USUAL;   THE  DEJECTIONS  IRREGULAR. 

In  the  quiescent  species,  the  gall-stone  remains  usually    G«k.  IU. 
at  rest  in  the  gall-bladder  or  the  liver ;  and,  whatever  be  !„  ^'gpi- 
its  size,   the  growth  takes  place,   and  the  containing  ««,  gene- 
organs  dilate  so  gradually  as  to  produce  little  or  no  in-  incJnvenf- 
convenience.   In  Dr.  Baillie's  plates  there  is  an  example  ^nce  from 
of  a  concretion  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  which  filled  gro^  of 
up  the  whole  of  the  fundus.     Yet  so  perfect  was  the  ^^^  9^ 
adaptation  of  nature  to  the  case,  tliat  the  bladder  not  ^°*^^y 
only  became  su£Bciently  enlarged  at  its  base  to  hold  the  adapution 
concretion,  but  was  also  sufficiently  enlarged  immediately  °^  nature. 
above  it  to  form  a  new  reservoir,  and  contain  very  nearly, 
the  usual  quantity  which  the  gall-bladder  is  capable  of 
holding  in  its  healthy  state. 

At  times,  however,  even  in  this  quiescent  form  of  the  .P*'°  f°^ 

1 .  .  ,  1  /«       .  •        II        irritation  at 

disease,  we  meet  with  some  degree  of  pain;  occasionally,  umet. 

perhaps,  produced  by  a  sudden  deposit  of  fresh  concre- 
scent  matter;  occasionally  by  abrupt  starts  of  some  pro* 
pulsive  power  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain ;  and  occa- 
sionally by  some  peculiar  and  temporary  irritation  in  the 
coats  of  the  suiTounding  organ,  by  which  the  bowels  are 
^t  to  be  considerably  affected. 

In  this  species,  however,  little  medical  treatment  is  Medical 
necessary :  for  we  have  only  to  correct  the  commotion 
of  the  alvine  canal  when  thus  excited,  or  to  quicken  its 
nM>tive  power  when  sluggish ;  and  to  have  recourse  to 
anodyne  fomentations  and  narcotics  internally,  if  there 
should  at  any  time  be  severe  pain.  And  by  palliatives 
of  this  kind  many  a  patient,  as  I  have  already  observed, 

VOL.  I.  E   E 
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has  been  enabled  to  possess  a  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
life  to  old  age,  whose  gall-bladder  has,  after  death,  been 
found  loaded  with  concretions  which,  there  has  been 
good  reason  to  conclude^  had  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating for  thirty  or  forty  years. 


Gin.  in. 

Spic.  II. 
Pulse  rarely 
quickened  in 
this  species, 

whatever  the 
pun  of  the 
stomach. 


Sometimes 
pain  in  the 
right  hypo- 
chondnum. 

Accounted 
for. 


SPECIES  II. 

CHOLOLITHUS  MEANS. 

Rawing  of  <Sflll#tone0* 

PAIN  AT  THE  PIT  OF  THE  STOMACH  ACUTE,  EXTENDING 
TO  THE  back:  FREQUENT  VOMITINGS:  DEJECTIONS 
white;  and  at  length  loaded  with  one  OR  MORI 
BILIOUS  CONCRETIONS. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  during  the  great  anguish 
sustained  in  the  transit  of  a  gall-stone,  the  pulse  is  rarely 
or  never  quickened.  "  Insomuch,"  observes  Dr.  He- 
berden,  ^^  that  this  natural  state  of  the  pulse,  joined  widi 
the  vehement  pain  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  affords 
the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  this  illness.  I  have  seen," 
says  he,  ^'  a  man  of  patience  and  courage  rolling  upon 
the  floor,  and  crying  out  through  the  violence  of  this 
pain,  which  I  was  hardly  able  to  lull  into  a  tolerable 
state  with  nine  grains  of  opium  given  within  twen^-four 
hours,  to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed :  and 
yet  his  pulse  was  all  the  time  as  perfectly  quiet  and  na» 
tural  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  sweetest  sleep  of  per- 
fect health"  ♦. 

Together  with  the  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  whidi 
is  acute  in  almost  every  instance,  there  is  sometimes  a 
pain  also  in  the  region  of  the  liver;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  commences  here.  For  this  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  Membranous  canals,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  most  sensible  at  their  extremities ;  and  an 
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irrkatioii  excited  in  either  extremity  acts  by  ^mp^y    Gek.  ih. 
upon  the  other.     A  stricture  in  the  prostate  gland  pro-  QhoSithui 
duces  pain  while  making  water,  in  the  glans  penis ;  and  means. 
notwithstanding  the  comparative  insensibility  of  the  rec-  ^^|^|2J^ 
turn,  which  forms  one  of  the  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  fidntness  at  the  stomach  is  almost  always 
accompanied  with  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  so 
that  the  stools  issue  involuntarily.     Now  in  passing  a 
gall-stone  the  pain  is  greatest  on  its  first  entrance  into 
any  one  of  the  ducts,  or  on  its  reaching  the  extremity 
of  the  ductus  communis  just  before  it  is  disgorged  into 
the  duodenum,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  sensibility 
of  these  parts.    In  the  former  instance,  its  direct  seat  is 
in  the  origin  of  the  canal,  near  the  liver;  in  the  latter,  in 
its  termination  towards  the  pit  of  the  stomach :  but  as 
the  one  extremity  acts  by  sympathy  on  the  other,  both 
these  organs  must  be  affvicted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree; 
and  as  the  duodenum  and  stomach  possess  a  finer  sensi- 
bility than  the  liver,  we  perceive  readily  why  the  pain  is 
more  pungent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  region. 
When  the  concretion  has  fairly  entered  the  ductus  com- 
munis, the  pain  remits,  but  generally  returns  with  sudden 
viplence  on  its  reaching  the  duodenal  point :    and  we 
hence  see  the  reason  of  that  additional  attack  of  severe 
agony  which  a  patient  often  sustains  after  having  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  disease  was  completely  subdued. 
The  calculus,  when  voided,  has  sometimes  been  found 
to  measure  nearly  two  inches  in  its  long  diameter,  and 
upwards  of  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  its  widest  cir- 
cumference *. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  this  complaint,  all  that  Tivttment. 
we  have  in  our  power  to  accomplish  is  to  ease,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  accelerate  the  course  of  the  gall-stone. 
Formerly,  when  the  gall-bladder  was  suspected  to  be 
completely  gorged,  its  walls  thickened  from  long  con- 
tinued irritation,  the  concretions  too  large  to  be  forced 
forward,  and  the  pain  permanent  and  severe,  attempts 

•  Brayn^  Medico^^Mr.  Trans.  VoL  xn.  Art  xii. 
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GsK.  III. 

Spec.  II. 
Chololitbas 
means. 
Pafsiiigof 
gaD-ttones. 

SecUon  into 
the  cy«t 
has  not  ge- 
nerally an- 
swered. 
No  just 
eause  for  the 
operation. 


Palliatives 
most  advise- 
able. 


Vomiting 
how  far  ser- 
viceable. 


Venesec- 
tion. 


were  made  to  remove  them  by  a  section  into  the  cyst. 
Bloch  *  gives  a  singular  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  not 
fewer  than  sixty-two  distinct  calculi  were  taken  away 
with  success*  But  in  general  the  operation  has  not  an^ 
swered,  or  has  been  followed  by  a  formation  of  other 
crops  of  concretions ;  so  that  Morgagni  and  many  later 
writers  f  of  eminence  have  strongly  reprobated  the  use  of 
the  knife,  and  it  is  rarely  or  never  had  recourse  to  in 
our  own  day.  In  reality  there  seems  to  be  no  just 
cause  for  its  use.  At  the  time  that  the  gall-stone  is  in  the 
bladder,  to  whatever  extent  it  enlarges,  the  progress  of 
enlargement  is  slow,  and  the  capacity  of  the  gall-bladder 
will,  in  most  cases,  without  much  irritation,  and  some- 
times with  very  little  inconvenience,  expand  to  meet  its 
growth :  while  the  moment  it  has  quitted  the  cyst,  and 
has  entered  into  the  duct,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  fol- 
low it  up  to  any  particular  spot. 

Our  best  and  wisest  exertions,  therefore,  must  be  of  a 
palliative  kind,  with  a  view  of  easing  and  quickening  the 
passage  of  the  gall-stone.  We  have  no  direct  means, 
however,  of  doing  the  last :  and  all  we  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish, is  that  of  rendering  a  little  collateral  assistance 
to  the  expulsive  efforts  which  are  made  by  nature  her- 
self. The  duct  becomes  dilated  by  the  circumambient 
pressure  of  the  concretion  as  it  gradually  passes  forward, 
urged  on  by  the  same  action  that  propds  the  bile  in  a 
state  of  health.  Vomiting,  therefore,  by  compressing 
the  whole  abdominal  viscera,  and,  particularly,  the  full 
and  distended  gall-bladder  and  biliary  vessels,  may  af> 
ford  one  mean  of  pushing  forward  the  concretion  :  but 
a  gentle  force,  and  consequently  gentle  vomits,  will 
promise  &irer  than  those  which  act  violently.  Dr. 
Darwin  affirms  that  in  two  instances  he  smv  from 
thirty  to  fifty  gall-stones  voided  after  taking  only  an  oil 
vomit  If  the  patient  be  of  tolerable  vigour,  and  inflam- 
mation be  apprehended,   bleeding  should  precede  the 

*  Medic.  Benierkungen.  No.  v, 

f  De  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb.  Ep.  xxxtxi.  Art  52.— Sharp's  Critical  Bb- 
qwr>%  Ch.  n.— Le  Dran,  Consultations  sur  la  plupart  de  Maladies,  &c 
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exhibition  of  emetics.     Cathartics,  by  exciting  the  action    Gbm.  III. 
of  the  intestines,  and  directly  stimulating  the  mouth  of  (^^^'^ 
the  common  bile-ducts,  contribute,  also,  to  excite  action  meus. 
through  its  entire  range,  and  thus  farther  favour  the  ex-  ^^nci. 
pulsion  of  the  concretion.     And  as  we  often  find  its  pas-  Cathardcfc 
sage  evidently  opposed  by  spasmodic  constriction,  opium,  opium. 
given  very  freely  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  and 
relaxing  Uie  skin  by  fomentations  or  the  warm-bath,  will  Fomenti- 
in  such  cases  be  of  essential  service.     Horse-exercise  ^^ 
cannot  always  be  made  use  of:  but  where  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted to,  it  is  one  of  the  best  auxiliaries  we  can  re- 
commend. 

We  know  of  no  solvent  of  biliary  concretions  worth  at-  Biliary  loi- 
tending  to.     The  essential  oil  of  turpentine  was  at  one  ^^^ur- 
time  regarded  as  a  very  powerful  medicine  of  this  kind;  pcntinchow 
and,  as  such,  was  strongly  recommended  and  very  gene-  »'*'^^'^ 
rally  employed  by  Van  Swieten  ♦,  Blochf,  Durande  j:, 
and  many  other  celebrated  characters,  sometimes  alone, 
but  more  generally  combined  with  alcohol,  or  the  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  ether.     More  recent  practice,  however, 
has  not  justified  its  possession  of  this  virtue ;  and,  if  it 
were  ever  serviceable,  it  must  have  been  as  an  antispas- 
modic rather  than  as  a  solvent.    Durande,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  acted  upon  this  view ;  for  his  formula  consisted 
of  three  parts  of  sulphuric  ether  to  one  of  the  oiL    Yet 
where  there  b  danger  of  inflammation,  such  a  medicine 
must  be  always  too  stimulant ;  and  Dr.  Percival  has  good 
j^ounds  for  remarking  that  its  internal  use  is  productive 
of  mischief  $.    It  is  not  often  that  this  disease  proves  Dia«aaefeot 
fetal,  or  even  essentially  injures  the  constitution,  exeept  <>^^  ^^ 
where  there  is  an  habitual  predisposition  to  the  genera- 
tion of  gall-stones,  and  the  frame  is  worn  oot  by  a  chro- 
nic succession  of  irritation  and  pain. 


*  Constit.  Epid.  Lugd.  Batav.  p.  102.  f  Bemerkungon,  No.  ▼. 

t  Observations  eur  I'Efficacit^  du  Melange  d'Ether  Sulphurique  ct  d*Huile 
Volatne  dc  TcrcbinUiinc.  &c.— Strab.  1790.  §  Essays,  n.  p.  «3«.     * 
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GENUS   IV. 


PARABYSMA. 


KNOTTY  OR  UNEQUAL  INTUMESCENCK  OF  THE  ABDOMEN 
FROM  AN  INDURATED  ENLARGEMENT  OF  ONE  OR  MORE 
OF  THE  VISCERA  CONTRIBUTORY  TO  THE  DIGESTIVE 
function;  DERANGEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  HEALTH. 

Gkk.  IV.    This  genus  is  intended  to  comprise  a  natural  and  ex- 

of^^^noM.  tensive  division  of  diseases,  consisting  in  an  infarcted 

protuberance  of  one  or  more  of  the  collatitious  organs  of 

digestion  ;  commonly  produced  by  a  deficient  action  in 

the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  part  affected.  * 

The  name  under  which  the  disease  has  been  described 


Former 


Etymologi- 
cal sense  of 
p&rab3rsma. 


by  Hippocrates  is  megalosplanchnus  {/jtsyaxSa-TrT^yxyoij 
**or  big-bowel":  which  Cusson  and  others,  on  account 
of  its  length,  have  exchanged  for  physconia,  a  word 
literally  importing  <^ inflation";  and  so  used  by  both 
Greeks  and  Latins.  For  dismissing  the  former,  there  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient  reason ;  but  physconia  ill  supplies  its 
place,  as  conveying  no  correct  or  definitive  meaning ; 
whence  it  has  been  employed  by  different  writers  in  so 
loose  a  manner  as  to  comprise  a  variety  of  organic  tu- 
mours that  have  no  relation  whatever,  in  origin,  posi- 
tion, pipperties,  or  mode  of  cure.  The  word,  therefore, 
is  not  worth  preserving,  either  in  respect  to  its  primary 
or  general  sense :  and  it  is  on  this  account  I  have  ven- 
tured to  exchange  it  for  parabysma  (IIAPABTXMA), 
from  vapaSiu^  a  genuine  Greek  term,  in  use  among  the 
Greek  classics,  and  distinctly  signifying  morbid  conges^ 
tion^  coacervation^  or  infarction^  which  is  the  prominent 
character  of  the  genys. 
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All  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  subject  to  an  indu-    Gmn.  I  v. 
rated  enlargement  of  this  kind  from  various  causes,  of  vuootT** 
which  some  are  common  to  the  whole,  and  others  pecu-  turgetceoct. 
liar  to  themselves;  among  the  former  should  be  especially 
noticed  that  destitution  of  valves  in   their  veins,  and 
consequently  that  want  of  support  to  the  returning  co- 
lumn of  blood  which  belongs  to  the  veins  that  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  muscles.     The  local  causes  will  be 
noticed  when  treating  of  those  enlargements  in  their 
respective  order.    The  species  are  numerous  and  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  PARABYSMA  HEPATICUM.  TURGESCENCE     OF     THE 


2. 


—  SPLENICUM. 


LIVER. 
TURGESCENCE     OF     THE 


SPLEEN. 

3, PANCREATICUM.     TURGESCENCE     OF     THE 

PANCREAS. 

4. MESENTERICUM.    TURGESCENCE     OF    THE 

MESENTERY. 

5,  * INTESTINALE.  TURGESCENCE    OF    THE 

INTESTINES. 

6. OMENTALE.  TURGESCENCE     OF    THE 

OMENTUM. 

7. COMPLICATUM.        TURGESCENCE  COM- 

POUNDED OF  VARI- 
OUS  ORGANS* 
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SPECIES  I. 
PARABYSMA  HEPATICUM. 

HARD  TUMOUR  IN  THE  RIGHT  HYPOCHONDRIUM,  VERG- 
ING TOWARDS,  AND  SOMETIMES  APPEARING  AT,  THE 
PIT  OF  THE  STOMACH  ;  GENERAL  LANGUOR  ;  PALE 
OR  YELLOW  countenance;  DYSPEPSY;  DEJECTIONS 
IRREGULAR,    OFTEN    WHITISH. 

Gkw.  IV.    It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  word  tumour  is  used 
Tumour        ^^  different  senses  by  different  writers;  commonly  import- 
used  in  Ta-    ing  a  morbid,  and  mostly  a  circumscribed,  swelling  or  en- 
AberneSi/s  laTgcment  of  any  organ ;  but  limited  by  Mr.  Abernethy 
definiUon :     to  "  such  swclUiigs  as  arise  from  some  new  production, 
and  which  make  no  part  of  the  original  composition  of 
the  body."*  This  sense,  however,  he  admits  to  "  trespass 
against  the  usual  import  of  the  word";  and  seems  even 
too  Bmhed.    too  restricted  for  his  own  use ;  since  he  is  soon  after- 
wards obliged,  as  he  confesses,  to  extend  it  to  enlarge- 
ments of  glands  while  they  still  continue  to  make  part 
of  the  original  composition  of  the  body,  and  even  to 
perform  their  function.    In  the  limited  sense  here  aimed 
Tuber.         at,  TUBER  would  be  a  far  better  word  than  tumour,  as 
less  likely    to   produce  confusion,  and   as  already  in 
some  degree  known  to  the  language  of  medicine,  in  a 
tomourfn**^    restricted  sense,  by  its  diminutive,  tubercle.     In  the 
the  present    present  *work  the  term  tumour  is  em  ploye  in  its  ordi- 
^^^  nary  signification. 

t^^  Mt  There  is  still  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
easily  ex-  morbid  growth  of  tumours  of  any  kind,  and  especi- 
pltined.        ^^ly  of  those   which  constitute  the  genus   before  us : 

*  Surgical  Observations,  containing  a  Classification  of  Tumours,  p.  6. 
^0.  1804. 
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which  sometimes  are  found,  on  dissection,  to  consist  of    Gkn.  IV. 
an  enlargement  or  extension  of  the  general  structure  of  pt^^^ 
the  affected  organ ;  and  sometimes  of  distinct  lumps,  or  hepaticum. 
tubers  of  a  very  different  structure,  embedded  in  the  oen^f  the 
body  of  the  organ,  seated  on  its  surface,  or  merely  i»v«r« 
attached  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  or  footstalk. 

The  simplest  mode  of  conceiving  of  their  origin  is  by  Simplest 
the  deposit  of  some  living  fluid  into  a  cell  of  the  cellula^  ^^ 

structure,  or  the  follicular  gland  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
possessing  an  increased  excitement  by  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  parts  or  from  some  odier  cause  of  irri- 
tation.    Mr.  Hunter  believed,  as  we  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  remark  when  treating  of  phthisical  tubercles, 
that  **  the  living  fluid  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  How 
assume  a  vascular  structure  when  thus  collected  or  ef-  jf^jyntcr 
fused,  is  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood",  for  which 
opinion  there  seems  to  be  great  reason.     And  hence,  *°^  ^>»  ^^ 
those  who  have  chiefly  supported  his  doctrines  in  our 
own  day,  and  especially  Sir  Everard  Home*  and  Mr. 
Abernethyf,  confine  Uie  origin  of  vascular  tuberous 
growths  to  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  especially  its 
coagulable  part  alone ;  while  Dr.  Baron  has  still  more  HyDothesU 
lately  restricted  them  quite  as  absolutely  to  the  absorbent  °^  ^on. 
system:  coptending  that  "our  hopes  of  being  able  to 
avert  or  cure  such  maladies  must  rest  upon  some  other 
means  than  those  which  are  merely  calculated  to  subdue 
vascular  action."  J 

Either  of  these  views  appears  to  be  too  narrow.    Mr.  Either  hy- 
Hunter  has  sufficiently  shown  that  a  living  principle  ap-  K^t^^ 
pertains  to  almost  all  the  fluids  of  the  living  body  that  Liyingpriii- 
are  formed  for  its  accretion,  though  the  animal-oil  seems  ^^  *° 
to  possess  less  than  any  of  the  rest.     He  has  shown  it  the  fluids  of 
to  exist  in  the  chyle;  it  is  known  to  every  one  to  exist  ?^^^ 
in  the  semen,  and  is  transferred  to  the  egg  when  it  first 


*  Transact,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
knowledge,  VoL  i.  p.  281. 

f  Classi6cation  of  Tumours,  p.  11. 

t  Enquiry  into,  the  Nature  of  Tuberculated  Secretions,  &&  p.  122. 
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QvH.  IV.  drops  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  before  a  single 
P^^  ^*  particle  of  blood  is  elaborated.  It  is  this,  in  truth,  whidi 
he|>aacum.  is  the  instinctive  prmciple  of  healthy  living  matter,  whe- 
^'^^the  ^®^  animal  or  vegetable,  instinct  itself  being  nothing 
liver.  more  than  the  simple  law  of  life,  or  of  such  living  prin- 

and  forms  ciple  ill  a  State  of  activity  or  operation,  directed  to  the 
tiveprin^^  definite  end  of  completing  single  organs  or  the  general 
cii^.  system,  preserving  them  in  health,  or  reproducing  them 

^^^^        for  future  use. 

Hence  not  ^^  ^  heuce  probable  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  living 
the  coagiaa-  fluids,  aud  not  merely  those  of  the  coagulable  part  of  the 
S^^*S?t  Wood,  or  the  semen,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  new 
most  other  forms  and  tissues,  and  will  do  so  under  a  particular  state 
a'^denw  ®^  excitement,  and  if  duly  supplied  for  this  purpose.  So 
to  produce  long  as  a  state  of  health,  or  the  natural  law  of  the  in- 
nw  forma,  g^Qctive  principle  influences  them,  these  productions  will 
These  forms  ^  Uniform  and  definite;  but  if  the  healthy  power  de- 
deanite  in  cline,  and  the  natural  law  dependent  upon  it  cease,  the 
.  ^  ^  !    .     action  still  continuinir  without  a  modifying  iniide,  the 

mdefimtem  ,.  i-i/..  i  *'?• 

disease.  productions  must  be  mdennite  and  anomalous  m  every 
possible  diversity,  according  to  the  contingencies  by  which 
^^^  *^  they  are  surrounded.  And  hence,  alone,  as  it  a{^>ears 
of  mortrid  to  me.  Can  we  account  for  the  elaboration  of  all  those 
^<^^<»"'  ^'  infinite  varieties  of  fluids  or  of  fabrics  which  different  tu- 
daiiy  met  mours  present  to  us ;  and  those  monstrous  attempts  at 
ih  ^  ^^  oi:ganization  which  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  organs 
ferent  de-  of  every  description,  sometimes  simulating  or  even  ela- 
8'^^^P^       boratinir  hair,  sometimes  flesh  or  muscular  fibre,  some- 

organiza-  .  \®    .       '  .  .  .  ^      , 

ition.  tunes  bram,  sometimes  suet,  sometimes  honey-comb  or 

Hkistnted.  other  cells,  sometimes  a  tooth,  or  a  nail,  or  various  or* 
gans  of  a  fetus  in  a  nidus  where  we  should  least  expect 
to  find  it,  and  marvel  with  all  our  might  how  it  could 
possiUy  get  there.  ^^  The  tumour",  says  Mr.  Aber-: 
nethy,  <<  derives  a  &u{^Iy  of  nourishment  from  the  sor* 
rounding  parts :  it  seems  to  live  and  grow  by  its  ownHoi- 
dependent  powers ;  and  the  future  structure  which  it  may 
Acquire  seems  to  depend  on  the  operation  of  its  own 
vessels".  All  this  is  quite  correct;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  preceding  remarks  to  show  from  what  source  it  is 
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possessed  of  sucli  independent  powers,  and  foy  what  Oin.  iv. 
means  they  are  rendered  subservient  to  such  an  infinite  p^!]^^* 
variety  of  sportive  and  anomalous  effects.  hepAticum. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  the  morbid  growths  be-  ^^J^^y^ 
fore  us  to  have  issued  f^om  the  cellular  texture,  or  the  liver. 
serous  or  mucous  membranes  of  organs.     But  there  is  Docknne 
no  difficulty  in  aj^lying  the  whole  of  this  argument  to  e^ua^  to 
the  substance  or  parenchyma  of  organs  as  well  as  to  their  ^  ootts  or 
sur&ce;  for  effiision  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  their  ff^wT* 
structure,  and  the  tubercle  of  the  future  tumour  may 
consist  of  a  minute  drop  of  such  efiused  fluid  within  the 
organized  wall,  or  whatever  it  be  that  surrounds  or  em- 
beds it     And  hence  the  morbid  turgescence  may  con- 
sist either  in  an  enlargement  of  the  general  substance  of 
the  visGus,  or  in  parasitic  tubers  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  its  sur&ce.     ^^  There  seems  every  reason  to 
believe",  observes  Dr.  Abercrombie,  "  that  the  peculiar 
deposition  which  constitutes  it  (tubercular  disease)  may 
take  place  from  any  tissue  of  the  body :  in  some  cases, 
slowly  and  gradually,  in  others,  the  result  of  a  low  inflam- 
matory action  of  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  character."* 

The  organ  hereby  becomes  weakened  in  its  healthy  VHience 
action,  and  consequently  is  moire  disposed  to  &U  a  prey  Jl^g^Jftg- 
to  whatever  vermicles  or  their  eggs  are  by  any  means  found  in  the 
able  to  obtain  an  entrance  or  a  deposit  in  it:  and  hence  "'^^'^ 
it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  meet  with  worms  of  various 
kinds,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice,  that 
have  converted  one  or  more  tubercles  into  a  nest,  or 
other  habitation ;  and  to  propagate  their  kind  with  great 
rapidity :  and  hence  more  especially  the  origki  of  flukes 
and  hydatids  in  hepatic  parabysma*    Some  oonstitutioiis 
are  far  more  predi^)Qsed  to  such  morbid  chaises  than 
other  constitutions ;  and  some  animals  than  other  ani-* 
mab.     The  swine  genus  more  perhaps  than  any  of  the  The  swine 
rest     It  is  not  however  easy,  and  «t  times  is  perjbaps  ^J^^^ 
impossiUe,  to  distinguish  between  simple  limpid  tuberdes  ^vedtT 


such  morbid 
eflects. 


•  On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Tubercular  Disease.  Trans,  of  the  Medico-   f*"^. 
Chir.  Soc.  Edin.  Vol.  i.  p.  687.  b^J5«^ 
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RemArks. 


in  their  first  formation  and  hydatid  worms.  Dr.  Baron 
has  withdrawn  himself  entirely  from  the  question,  and  em- 
ploys the  terms  almost,  if  not  altogether,  synonymously, 
without  venturing  to  determine  upon  the  animalcular 
life  of  what  are  ordinarily  called  hydatids,  under  any 
form  or  magnitude.  Dr.  Jenner  seems  at  times  to  have 
carried  the  animalcular  hypothesis  too  &r,  even  admit- 
ting that  it  has  a  real  foundation ;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage which  contains  a  valuable  piece  of  natural  history, 
may  at  the  same  time  form  an  illustration  of  this  remark. 
It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Baron.  "  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  tubercles  in  the  liver,  and  among  other 
viscera,  of  the  pig :  but  these  for  the  most  part  arise  fix)m 
the  common  hydatids  with  thin  coats,  while  those  which 
give  birth  to  the  term  measley^  are  of  a  different  kind. 
They  pervade  almost  every  part  of  the  animal,  the  heart, 
the  diaphragm,  the  serous  and  the  mucous  membranes, 
the  eyes,  &c.  The  disease  proceeds  not  unfrequently  to 
such  great  lengths  that  from  a  fourth  to  an  eighth  part 
of  the  animal  is  infested  with  them.  The  inferior  part 
of  the  neck  and  haunches  now  become  edematous,  and 
effiisions  take  place  into  the  cavities.  These  hydatids 
differ  from  the  hydatids  of  the  liver  in  being  of  a  more 
diminutive  size ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  larger 
than  ordinary  shot,  and  to  the  feel  are  almost  as  hard : 
they  differ,  too,  in  having  thicker  coats,  and  consequently 
have  less  fluid  within  them.  I  have  rarely  seen  them  so 
large  as  middle-sized  peas.  Similar  to  diis  species  of 
hydatid  is  that  which  pervades  the  interior  of  the  brain 
of  sheep,  and  appears  to  be  generated  on  the  coats  of 
the  ventricles.  I  have  found  them  adhering  to  it,  and 
also  swimming  in  the  fluid  which  had  be^i  let  loose  into 
these  cavities,  occasioning  hydrocephalus  intemus,  ver- 
tigo, and  death."* 

Now  the  character  of  this  last  hydatid,  the  taenia  cere^ 
hralis  of  Leske,  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  to 
admit  its  animalcular  origin ;  it  is  rarely  larger  than  a 


*  Baron  en  Tuberculatcd  Acaetions,  p.  131. 
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grain  of  sand,  and  is  furnished  with  from  thirty  to  thirty-    Geh.  IV. 
six  hooks,  by  which  it  fixes  itself  firmly  to  the  substance  pi^J^ni 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  coats,  and  especially  in  yearling  hepaticum. 
lambs,  producing  that  staggering  or  vertiginous  disease  ^^^  ^ 
which  is  provincially  known  by  the  name  ofDuni.   It  is  Mver. 
also  highly  probable  that  the  first  kind  of  hydatids  here  ^"^ 
referred  to,  are  equally  entitled  to  an  animalcular  classi- 
fication ;  but  the  measley  tubercles  that  form  the  second, 
seem  rather  to  be  an  idiopatliic  disease  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  propagating  new  growths  of  the  same  kind 
from  organ  to  organ  through  every  part  of  the  animal ; 
and  in  the  pig,   as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  well 
ascertained  to  be  induced  in  many  instances  by  innutri- 
tious  food  as  an  exciting  cause. 

It  is  conceived  by  many  patliologists  that  the  in-  ^^^^ 
tumescences  we  are  now  considering,  necessarily  require  action  re- 
an  inflammatory  action  of  the  organ  for  their  produc-  J^'^J^,, 
tion ;  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part  merely 
results  of  what  is  called  chronic  inflammation.  M.  fiichat  5J^^  ^ 
has  with  great  justness  controverted  this  opinion  in  his 
remarks  on  membranous  tubercles  that  "  foule  de  petits 
tubercules  blanchatres  qui  est  si  frequent  sur  ces  mem- 
branes "  * ;  and  has  said  that  we  must  look  to  another 
quarter  than  that  of  phlegmasiae  for  their  origin :  al- 
though he  seems  manifestly  to  err  in  regarding  tubercles  J^?^.®"' '" 
of  this  kind  as  solely  capable  of  originating  from  serous  mberdes 
membranes,  and  never  existing  in  Ithe  subjacent  sub-  ^**g^2J, 
stance  of  an  organ  except  towards  the  last  stages  of  the 
complaint  in  which  they  are  propagated  by  the  cellular 
texture ;  being  in  his  estimation  "  une  aflecUon,  propre 
a  ces  membranes ;  comme  les  eruptions,  miliares  le  sont 
a  la  surface  cutan^e,  comme  les  aphtes  le  sont  aux  sur- 
faces muqueuses  ".     The  nature  of  many  of  the  morbid 
growths  belonging  to  the  present  genus  will  abundantly 
show  that  tubercles  of  all  kinds  may  take  their  rise  from  Arise  from 
the  interior  as  well  as  from  the  sur&ce  of  organs ;  as  ^VdUs*' 
their  history  will  also,  that  they  may  originate  without  the  exterior 

of  organi : 

*  Anatomic  Generale,  Tom.  tf,  p.  617, 
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any  sense  of  heat  or  pain,  without  any  augmentatioQ  of 
the  pulse,  or  any  other  sign  of  inflammatory  action.  A 
certain  but  low  degree  of  such  action  may  indeed  a(> 
celerate  their  growth,  and  augment  their  number,  as  one 
kind  of  exciting  cause;  but  congestion  from  weak  action 
is  a  cause  fiu*  more  frequent;  and  accidental  irritation 
not  much  less  so.  The  subject,  however,  is  still  a  source 
of  controversy  in  France ;  the  opinion  of  M*  Bichat  that 
inflammation  is  not  a  necessary  source  of  tubercles  in 
any  case,  being  powerfully  supported  l^  MM*  Bayle 
and  Laennec,  and  still  more  lately  by  M.  Andral ;  wldle 
their  origin  from  inflammation  alone  is  as  warmly  con* 
tended  for  by  M.  Broussais  and  his  numerous  adherents. 
This  disease  originates  from  difierent  causes,  and  is 
marked  by  symptoms  and  efiects  of  very  diflerent  kinds. 
The  diversity  of  the  symptoms,  however,  is  not  always 
sufiicient  to  point  out  the  real  nature  of  the  swelling, 
which,  in  many  instances,  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
po8tF<obit  examination.  Yet  the  following  varieties  may  be 
noticed  as  frequently  distinguishable  during  life : — 


a  Coactum. 

Atonic  turgesCence. 
/S  Scirrhosum. 

Scirrhous  turgescence. 
y  Chololithicum. 

Gall-stone  turgescence. 

J'  Helminthicum. 
Vermicular  turges- 
cence. 


From  simple  parenchyma- 
tous coacervation. 

Accompanied  with  a  hard 
and  scirrhous  feeling. 

Accompanied  with  an  oc- 
casional discharge  of  bi- 
lious concretions. 

Accompanied  with  an  oc- 
casional discharge  of 
worms  or  larves. 


The  FIRST  of  these  very  generally  paves  a  way  to  one  or 
other  of  the  three  ensuing;  and  is  found  most  frequently 
in  feeble  children  who  secrete  little  bile,  and  have  the 
cells  of  the  liver  clogged  with  mucus  from  an  atony  of 
the  absorbents.  It  is  also  found  very  frequently  in  in- 
temperate eaters,  and  in  foreigners  who  reside  in  hot 
climates ;  an  equal  degree  of  atony,  at  times  amounting 
to  a  paralysis,  being  produced  in  the  liver  from  the  ex- 
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hausting  stimtdiis  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  an  exces-    Okk.  iv. 
sive  use  of  spirituous  potations.  ^'^  ' 

In  a  scrophulotts  habit,  a  liver,  thus  enlarged  and  in-  cum  s^  ' 
iarcted,  is  apt  to  become  scirrhous  in  children,  if  not  rhowm. 
early  attended  to,  as  it  is  also  in  the  gormandizers  just  turgesc^ 
alluded  to,  who  have  long  habituated  themselves  to  the  of  the  Krer. 
luxuries  of  the  table.     Sometimes  the  scirrhus  is  con-  foyn^cWef- 
fined  to  a  part  of  its  margin ;  sometimes  it  appears  par-  phuiout  ha- 
tially  on  its  sur&ce ;  sometimes  it  runs  through  one  <»>  |>Hs«n^  hi 
the  other,  or  both  its  lobes :  and  sometimes  also,  the  por-  uven. 
tion  that  becomes  scirrhous  evinces  a  tuberculate  stnic-  ^^^^^ 
ture,  and  consists  of  clusters  of  simple  tubercles  before  form. 
the  sdrrhosity  takes  place.  Sometimes 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  a  scirrhous  or  even  a  |^n"|]^S^^ 
tubercular  structure  of  the  liver  occasions  its  enlarge-  Bciniious 
ment.     In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  does  so ;  but  Dn  ■^*^'**^ 
B^Uie  has  given  examples,  illustrated  by  plates,   in 
which  the  liver  has  hereby  shrunk  into  a  size  ccmsider-* 
ably  below  its  natural  proportion  *.     This  disease  may 
be  generally  detected  by  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
hypochondrium  with  the  hand. 

Almost  all  the  affections  of  the  liver  appertaining  to  the  y  P.  hepati- 
division  before  us,  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  atony  or  Slklim.**^^ 
hebetude  in  the  organ :  and  hence  the  common  rise  of  Gallstone 
that  VARIETY  of  turgescence  which  is  accompanied  with  of^Se^^^ 
BILIOUS  CALCULI.   Thcse  are  somctimcs  diffused  like  gra-  Calculi 
nules  over  the  substance  of  the  liver,  or  amongst  the  foun^wdif- 
biliary  pores ;  they  are  sometimes  confined  to,  and  load     * 
one  or  more  morbid  cysts  existing  in  the  liver ;  and  are 
sometimes  naked,  concrete,  and  crystallized ;  of  which  and  under 
I  have  referred  to  various  examples  in  the  volume  of  fo^^* 
Nosology.    These  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the 
dejections. 

In  the  variety  distinguished  by  the  exist^ice  of  grubs  ^  P.  hepaii- 
AND  WORMS,  the  fluke  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  to  be  found  Slicuim™'"*' 
even  in  the  human  liver.   Doever  and  Clarke,  as  already  Vermicular 
observed,  assert  this,  and  Darwin  confirms  their  asser-  ^''«^«<^<«« 

rluke  8ome- 

^ . 1 times  found 

in  the  hu- 


•  Morbid  Anat.  PI.  11.  Hq.  u.  p.  102.  ^^^^  |j^ 
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tion.  That  they  are  found  in  almost  all  other  animals, 
is  admitted  by  every  naturalist ;  although  Dr.  Harrison, 
of  Homcastle,  has  lately  ventured  to  deny  that  they  are 
to  be  traced  in  sheep  in  the  well-known  disease  called 
the  rot.  But  the  vermicles  chiefly  observable  in  the  va- 
riety of  parabysma  before  us,  are  hydatids. 

^<  These",  says  Dr.  fiaillie,  <^  consist  of  spherical  bags 
of  a  white  or  light  amber  colour,  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, and  are  lodged  in  cartilaginous  cysts.  Tlie 
cysts  are  lined  with  a  brownish  pulpy  membrane,  resem- 
bling very  much  the  coagulum  of  the  blood ;  but  this 
membrane  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  in  different 
cases.  The  cysts  are  sometimes  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes  are 
formed  at  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  partially  seen  without 
dissection.  The  hydatids  themselves  contain  a  trans- 
parent fluid  which  is  capable  of  being  c6agulated  by 
heat  and  by  acids,  and  sometimes  contain  also  smaller 
hydatids  floating  in  this  fluid.  On  many  occasions  very 
small  hydatids  are  found  adhering  to  the  coats  of  the 
larger  hydatids,  and  appear  to  the  eye  like  small  pearls. 
Hydatids  of  this  species  seem  to  be  animalcules  of  a  very 
simple  structure ;  and  although  they  are  not  often  formed 
in  die  liver,  yet  they  grow  more  frequently  in  this  gland 
than  in  any  other  of  the  body."* 

The  hydatids  die  in  process  of  time  like  other  animal 
forms,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  their  progeny. 
When  they  die,  the  bags  and  cysts  are  often  broken  op, 
and  become  frittered  into  minute  tatters  and  filaments, 
fragments  of  which  pass  occasionally  by  the  biliary  ducts 
into  the  duodenum;  and,  being  rejected  with  the  feces, 
are  at  times  mistaken  for  portions  of  the  villous  coat  of 
the  intestines. 

As  this  species  of  parabysma  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  an  atony  of  the  liver,  the  intumescence  increases 
in  many  instances  in  proportion  to  that  atony,  and  par- 
ticularly where  debility  of  the  liver  is  combined  with  a 


Morb,  Antt.  p.  107.  PV  6. 
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gmeral  debility  of  the  entire  system.  And  hence  the  Gck.  IV* 
liver  is  frequently  known  to  enlarge  in  proportion  as  pj^^J^;^ 
every  other  organ  becomes  torpid  and  decays.  On  hepttknim. 
niiiioh  account  the  liver  is  dften  found  of  an  enormous  treatment. 
sixe  in  dropsical  patients.  Mr.  Gooch  gives  a  case,  in  j^^,^ 
which,  during  dropsy,  it  acquired  the  monstrous  weight  Fo^iout 
ci  twenty-eight  pounds* .  Baldinger  reports  another  '^' 
instance  in  which  it  reached  twenty  pounds  f ;  and  Bonet 
a  third,  in  which  it  weighed  only  two  pounds  less  %. 

In  recent  stages,  and  especially  in  children  and  young' 
persons,  this  disease  may  often  be  successfully  -attacked 
by  warm  purgatives  and  tonics;  and  especially  by  those 
valuable  alterants  that  change  the  action  of  both  the  ex-* 
cretory  and  absorbent  system,  diminishing  the  irritabi* 
lity  of  the  first  and  restoring  the  power  of  the  second, 
aiul  thus  re-invigorating  them  alike$.     Many  of  the  me-  Metaffie 
taUic  salts  and  oxyds  have  a  tendency  to  do  this,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  zinc,  copper,  iron,  and  silver.  But  those  '^<^  ^ 
of  mercury  are,  for  the  present*  purpose,  &r  more  valuable  ^^^^ 
than  any  of  the  rest  This  mineoral  should  be  given  in  mild  '^^ 
forms  and  gentle  doses  only,  so  that  it  may  be  persever- 
ed in  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.    The  black  or 
red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  the  blue  mercurial  pill,  has 
been  employed  indiscriminately ;  but  small  divisions  of 
calomel,  as  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  a^ay  for  an 
adult,  or  the  compound  calomel  pills,  as  invented  by  Dn 
Plummer,  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  grains  a-day^ 
will  often  answer  much  bett^.    In  the  mean  time  an  oc-  I^l'8^  w 
casional  purging  must  be  persevered  in :  and  if  worms  be  pio^oc- 
suspected  in  the  intestines,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  ctaoaaUjr. 
treatment  already  laid  down.    I  have  also  found  benefit 
from  an  i^lication  of  the  emplastrum  hydrargyri  cum  AmmoiiiM- 
ammoniaco,  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  hypochon-  !^^^ 
drinm :  or  the  use  of  t^  tartar-emetic  ointment  as  al-  Tartar-eme- 
tic ointmont. 

*  Med.  and  Surg.  Obf.  f  ^*  '^^^*gU»  Baad.  ru,  p.  875. 

}  Sepulcr.  lib.  i.  Sect  xnsL 

5  J*  Kawiiph.  Abhandlung  von  einer  Deuen  Methode  £e  hartngclrigtter 
Knnkbekeii  dcs  Untwidbit  adwr  und  grUndlicb  su  heileir.  8yo«  L«ipt.  I78S» 
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Q^.  IV.  ready  recommended  in  certain  conditions  of  dyspefsy : 

Spec.  I.  ^nd,  where  particular  circumstances  have  prevented  me 

hepaUcum!  fro'^^  using  this,  from  sponging  the  abdomen  daily  with 

Treatment,  ^qua  regia  diluted  with  about  forty  times  its  measure  of 

Dauied        water,  which,  as  already  observed,  reduces  it  to  the  sour- 
aqua  regia.  f.       1     • 

ness  oi  weak  vmegar. 

Good  effects  As  fer  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  had  so  much 
o  mercury;  j.gj^gQjj  ^  j^g  satisfied  with  the  good  effects  of  mercury^ 
that  I  have  rarely  employed  any  other  medicine ;  and 
though  I  cannot  say,  with  Dr.  CuUen,  that  its  effects  are 
to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  stimulus  it  gives  *^  to  the  ex« 
cretories,  and  not  at  all  to  any  change  produced  in  the 
state  of  the  fluids",  yet  the  following  remark  of  the  same 
distinguished  writer  is  entitled  to  general  attentioa: 
"  Universally  mercury  in  its  active  state  seems. to  be  a 
stimulus  to  every  sensible  and  moving  fibre  of  the  body^ 
to  which  it  is  immediately  applied ;  and,  in  conseipience, 
it  is  particularly  a  stimulus  to  every  excretory  of  the 
system  to  which  it  is  externally  or  internally  applied* 
Besides  its  noted  effects  upon  the  excretories  of  tbe  sa« 
liva,  it  seems  to  operate  upon  the  whole  of  those  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  proves  often  diuretic;  and  I  have 
particular  proofs  of  its  reaching  and  acting  upon  the 
organs  of  perspiration.  Although  it  may  spmetimes 
operate  more  upon  certain  excretions  than  npon  others^ 
it  may  be  presumed  that,  when  any  tolerable  quantity  is 
thrown  into  the  body,  it  is  in  part  distributed  over  the 
whole ;  and  therefore  its  medicinal  effect  is,  that  it  is  the 
most  universal  aperient  and  deobstruent  known."  * 
especially  I  have  not  however  found  that  it  gains  much  advan- 

ZlirMti^  tage,  at  least  in  the  disease  before  us,  by  b^ng  maited 
mony ;        with  sulphur,  or  subdoses  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  pnlvis 
mercurii  dnereus  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia; 
but  the  sulphurets  of  antimony  seem  to  increase  its  eSsct 
as  in  a  case       M.  de  Sau  vages  relates  a  singular  case  of  this  disease, 
vagesr       ^^  which  this  compound  effected  a  cure,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  Broussonnet,  in  whose  practice  it  occurred. 

•  Mat  Med.  Part.  II.  Chap.  xvn.  p.  44S. 
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**  The  patient,  who  was  a  womair  of  forty^  year^  of  ag^    Owa  t^ 
had  lai)oared  for  fifteen  years  under  a  taoionr  in  the  re*  p^*  ^ 
gion  of  the  liver,  which  had  increased  annually  to  such  hepaticura!^ 
an  extent,  that,  though  a  widow,  she  appeared  to  be  Treatment. 
pregnant  with  twins.    The  tumour  preserved  the  exter- 
nal-figure of  the  liver;  was  very  hard,  and  enbrmousljr 
large,  and  would  bear  a  forcible  pressure  without  pain. 
She  breathed  short  on  walking  up  hQl;  but  her  feet 
never  swelled,'  and  the  menstrttd'flux  was  regular.  Being' 
tired  of  the  medicines  which  the  most  distinguished  phy- 
sicians had  prescribed  for  many  years,  and  myself  for* 
many  months,  without  any  advantage,  she  swallowed  at' 
one  and  the  same  time  a  drachm  and  a  half  ofmercurius^ 
dulcis  (calomel);  a  remedy  which,  mixed  up  with  conservis' 
of  elecampane,  and  divided  into  various  doses,  I  had  pire- 
seribed  for  her  to  take  within  the  course  of  five  days. 
Sc&rcely  had  she  swallowed  the  medicine  three  hours,' 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  most  violent  pain  in  tfaie  abdo^' 
men ;  and  exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  her  agonies^  that  she^ 
felt  something  rushing  firom  die*  breast  to  the  lowermost' 
part  of  the  belly.    Meanwhile*  the  swelling  disappeared,  • 
and  the  padent,  almost  lifelessi  threw  hersdf  on*  the  l^ed; 
Visiting  her  at  this  time,  I  fomld  great' prostration* oP 
strength,  the  pulse  scarcely  vibrating,  the  intestines,  so ' 
to  speak,  s wimtning  in  water,  aiid-  on  my*  slightly-  press- ; 
ing  the  part  where  the  swelling  Tiad  formerly  existed,  she ' 
felt  acute  pain.     Within  four  days  her  powers  revived, 
the  abdomen  swelled  generally, 'a  fiudtuation  war  evident; 
and  on  the  seventh  dsy,  upon  a  consdltation  with  that; 
distinguished  ph)rsician  Doctor  Faijeon,  we  determined ' 
on  the  paracentesis :  from  which  da^  to  the  tenth,  fifteen' 
pints  of  limpid  water  were  drawn  off".     Within  three 
days,  however,  from  the  operation;  the  ascites  returned, 
and  not  the  abdomen  only,  but  the  whole  body  partook 
of  the  swelling.    This  drojisicaJ  habit  was  attacked  with 
'the  vegetable  hydragogues  of  most  celebrity,  but  in  vain : 
in  consequence  of  which  we  had  recourse  to  a  combina- 
tion of  cajknnel  and  crude  antimony;  and  by. this -the 
dropsy  became  so  completely  dispersed,  and  thepwtknt 
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SO  perfectly  recovered,  that  she  has  now  reached  die  third 
year  of  continued  health ;  and  the  liver  will  bear  a  hard 
pressure  without  pam  of  any  kind  "  *. 

Where  the  disease  exists  in  feeble  children,  repeated 
emetics  have  been  of  service,  by  rousing  the  torpid  ab- 
sorbents of  the  liver  into  fresh  action*  As  the  use  of  the 
prussic  acid  has  of  late  been  revived  for  several  kinds  of 
visceral  affections,  I  ought  not  to  omit  stating  that  in  the 
form  of  an  infusion  of  laurel-water  (prunus  Laurocera- 
sus),  it  is  said  by  various  writers  to  have  been  service- 
able in  the  disease  before  us,  some  of  whom  have  tried  it 
externally,  others  internally,  and  a  few  both  ways  f :  but 
as  I  know  nothing  of  it  from  my  own  experienoe,  I  limit 
myself  to  giving  this  hint. 

The  preparations  of  iodine  have  a  fiur  better  daim  to 
our  attention,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  present,  but  to 
all  the  species  of  parabysma,  from  their  peculiar  tendency 
to  promote  absorption  in  morbid  growths  in  general*. 
D^.  Baron  I  who  has  extended  and  enlarged  on  M. 
Coindet's  experiments,  thinks  there  is  no  medicine  that 
can  rival  their  salutary  powers.  But  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  them  still  further  when  discussing  broncho- 
cele,  in  which  they  seem  especially  efficacious.  In  every 
trial,  however,  whether  externa,!  or  internal,  they  require 
more  caution  than  is  ordinarily  exercised;  and  should 
be  commenced  in  very  small  and  circumspect  doses,  from 
their  irritant  power. 

There  is  also  another  remedial  plan  which  has  heeax 
greatly  praised  at  various  periods,  and  especially  of  late^. 
for  its  certainty  of  success,  and  that  is  a  protracted  nau- 
sea. In  many  cases  this  has  been  unquestionably,  and 
even  eminently  serviceable ;  and  tuberosities  of  extensive 
range,  and  in  some  instances  when  seated  on  the  surfiure 
of  the  body,  or  the  extreme  membranes,  occasionally 
even  those  of  bronchocele,  have  been  wonderfully  dimi- 
nished, or  even  entirely  removed  in  a  few  weeks. 

*  Class  X,  Ord.  u.  Gen.  ix.  Physconia.  §  S. 

t  Baylie's  Pract  Essays.— PerdTal  Pract  Essays.  Vol  i.  86. 

t  lUuatcatioiis  of  the  Enqoiiy  respec^  Tuberculotts  Diseases.  Sto.  18S2. 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  upon  this  subject  to  draw  a    Geh.  IV. 
line  of  distinction,  or  we  may  do  much  mischief  instead  pj^ama 
of  great  good.   Continued  nausea — and  to  be  of  any  use  hq^Ucum. 
it  must  be  continued  for  some  weeks — operates  by  pro-  Treating 
moting  absorption ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  withholding  ^^  g,^^ 
the  usual  supply  of  recrement  from  the  organs  of  the  judgment; 
animal  frame,  rouses  them  to  provide  for  themselves  fix)m  *"  ^  y* 
whatever  quarter  they  may.     Hence  organs  prey  upon 
organs,  as  the  beasts  of  the  woods  upon  beasts ;  and  the 
adscititious  growths  having  the  weakest  degree  of  living 
principle  in  most  cases,  these  are  voraciously  laid  hold 
of,  and  carried  off  in  the  way  of  nutriment  or  assimilation. 
But  it  may  happen  that  an  organ  which  has  given  rise  to 
adscititious  growths  is  in  so  debilitated  a  state  as  to  be 
incapable  of  overcoming  the  living  power  of  its  own  pann 
sites ;  and  in  this  case  the  exertion  only  weakens  it  still 
more,  and  of  course  the  nausea  adds  to  the  disease  in- 
stead of  removing  it 
.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  general  habit  appears 
good,  and  the  general  strength  pretty  firm,  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  any  advantage  from  protracted  nausea; 
and  hence,  comparatively,  but  rarely  in  the  present  dis- 
ease, wliich,  as  already  observed,  is  for  the  most  part 
an  effect  of  laxity  of  structure,  or  hebetude  of  action. 
Weakly  infants  and  children  are  &r  more  subject  to  ab- 
dominsd  enlargements  of  the  kind  before  us  than  those 
in  health ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  we  may  at  will  pro- 
duce any  extent  of  tubercles  in  the  liver  of  rabbits,  by 
feeding  them  with  poor  or  insalubrious  food. 
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SPECIES  IL 
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indurated  tumour  in  the  left  htpochondriumy 
tergiNg  towards  the  spine;  pale  countenance; 
general  debility. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is,  for  the  most  part,  less 
misehievous  timn  enlargement  of  the  liver;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  organ  diat  either  nature  or  art  may  take  so 
many  liberties  with,  without  seriously  afiecting  the  gene- 
ral health.  It  has  been  found  wanting*;  it  has  been 
found  double  f,  and  even  treble  j:;  and  when  in  a  state 
of  disease,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  has  been  utterly 
tiKthpated  without  injury  ji ;  or  has  continued  of  an  aior* 
Aious  nze  for  thirty  ^ears  and  upwards  ||. 

The  disease,  as  a^species,  is  traced  under  the  follow- 
ing varieties: 

a  Cpactum. 


0 


Spirrhosum. 
Scirrhpus  turgescence. 
Cartilaginosum. 
Cartilaginous  turgescence. 


From  simple  infiurction. 

Accompanied  with  a  scir- 
rhpqs  feeing. 

Accomp^i^d  with  a  car- 
tilaginous induration  of 
the  coats. 


•  P.  tpl».  The  first  variety  occurs  sometimes  as  a  consequence 
^1^**^  rf  menostation,  or  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  rheumatism ;  but 
Ague-cakei   chiefly  after  obstinate  remittents  or  intermittents,  in  stru- 

*  PohL  Pr.  Casus  anatomicus,  &c  defecta  Uenis.  Lips.  1740. 

t  Schenck,  Observ.  libr.  in.  N.  84.    CabroKus,  Obsenr.  N.  15. 

^  Scfaenck,  loc  dtat 

$  Valisneri,  0pp.  m.  p.  128.    Bartholin.  HisL  Aoat.  Cent  xv.  Hist  51. 

I  Darw.  I.  n.  iii.  18.    Sauv.  loc  citat. 
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mous  or  other  weakly  constitutions,  or  which  have  been    Gxir  rv. 
previously  debilitated  by  intemperance.    When  agricnl-  ^^'^' 
tare  was  in  a  ruder  state  than  in  our  our  own  day,  and  nicumco- 
the  land  left  in  many  parts  swampy,  and  undrained  of  ^IJJ^ljw 
its  stagnant  waters ;  and  consequently  when  tertian  and 
quartan  intermittents  were  far  more  common  than  they 
are  at  present,  this  disease  was  also  far  more  frequent 
and  more  obstinate.     An  injudicious  use  of  the  bark,  is  Whether 
said  also  to  have  contributed  to  this  affection,  and  very  J^"^^ 
generally  to  have  increased  it.     And  althou^  we  meet  cious  use  of 
with  jio  such  mischievous  effects  in  the  present  day,  there  *^^°°^ 
can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  much  ground  for  such 
a  charge  formerly.    In  intermittent  fevers  Peruvian  hark 
copiously  administered,  is  not  an  idle  medicine;  for  if  k 
do  not  assist^  it  will  be  snre  to  injure.  And  as  it  was  Iti  mischief 
formerly  given  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  in  districts  ^*™**** 
where  Uie  patient  was  daily  expcKied  to  the  operation  of 
die  same  swampy  miasm  that  produced  the  disease  at 
first,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  produce  any 
benefit  whatever ;  but  by  no  means  difficult  to  account 
for  its  proving  mischievous ;  since,  by  its  ine£fectual  inters* 
ference,  it  could  only  add  to  the  violence  of  the  contest, 
and  exacerbate  the  paroxysm  as  it  returned,  and  espe*- 
cially  the  cold  fit,  by  giving  rigidity  to  the  muscular  fibres. 
And  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  what  is  ^^**  i» 
meant  by  its  ceding  or  stuffing  up  the  abdominal  viscera:  S^gSe*** 
since  the  more  constrictive  the  spasm  on  the  blood-  aWomiiua 
vessels  of  the  surface,  while  the  cold  fit  lasts,  the  more 
forcibly  the  blood  must  be  driven  into  and  distend  the 
vessels  of  the  deep-seated  organs,  and  promote  a  ten- 
dency to  parench}rmatous  efiiision.     It  is  in  vain,  there* 
fore,  to  expect  any  substantial  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
cinchona  unless  the  patient  be  at  the  same  time  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  of  infection. 

**  In  enlargement  of  the  spleen",  observes  Dr.  Vetch, 
in  an  excellent  essay  upon  this  subject  *,  and  whose  pro- 
fessional employment  among  the  British  army  at  Wal- 

'  ■  II     ■.!■         Il.^.l  .1  ■■II  III. 

*  Medital  and  Physical  Jouraal.  18S4. 
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dieren  afibrded  hhn  a  large  field  for  observation  on  die 
disease  before  us,  <^the  patient  sddom  or  never  com- 
plains of  much  pain  in  the  situation  where  it  might  be 
expected:  his  appetite  is  generally  good,  yet  his  powers 
of  assimilation  are  obviously  deficient:  he  loses  flesh 
and  is  inc^Mible  of  any  mus(mlar  exertion.  His  features 
hare  a  peculiar,  dark,  bilious,  or  mahogany  hue,  but  the 
conjunctiva  preserves  its  white  and  healthy  appearance. 
Perspiration  is  in  time  wholly  suspended,  and  the  skin 
acquires  the  appearance  and  feel  of  satin,  the  lips  are 
pale ;  and  there  is  generally  much  wasting  of  the  gums, 
tiie  urine  is  limpid  and  secreted  very  rapidly,  but  con- 
tains littie  or  no  urea.  The  patient's  mind  is  generally 
morose  and  desponding."  The  extremities  are  com- 
monly colder  and  the  pulse  quicker  than  in  health,  espe* 
cially  towards  the  evening. 

This  variety  of  parabysma  also  occurs,  like  atonic 
turgescence  of  the  liver,  in  feeUe  children,  the  spleen 
being  clogged  with  mucus  and  inspissating  halitus  firom 
an  atony  of  the  absorbents.  And,  in  this  case,  it  has 
often  been  dbpersed  by  emetics  given  repeatedly,  which 
stimulate  the  absorbent  vessels  into  increased  activity; 
and  act  in  weakly  children  often  with  considerable  success^ 
where  a  persevering  nausea  might  prove  highly  mis- 
chievous. 

Cataplasms  that  excite  vomiting  have  for  the  Same 
reason,  in  many  instances,  had  the  happiest  efiect9.  They 
have  commonly  been  made  of  tobacco ;  and  Mr.  Sted- 
snan  gives  instances  of  its  proving  an  efiectual  remedy  in 
both  the  varieties  now  adverted  to,  and  in  an  old  man  as 
well  as  in.  a  boy*.  The  former  had,  in  the  first  instance^ 
been  attacked  with  a  general  numbness  in  consequence 
of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the  West  Indies,  while  tiie 
serenadas,  or  night-dews,  were  gathering  around  him. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  jaundice,  and  the  jaundice  by  a 
parabysma  of  the  liver,  in  which  the  spleen  also  appears 
0  have  catenated;  the  turgescence  continuing  to  increase 


f  ]B^,  M«d.  ]^  Vol  iL  Arif  y, 
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for  five  years  in  spite  of  the  medicines  prescribed  for  him.    Oev.  rv. 

«P.  sple. 


A  tobacco  poultice  was  at  this  time  applied,  and  renewed    *"^*  ^^ 


daily  for  a  month.     It  produced  frequent  vomitings,  but 

at  the  end  of  the  month  the  patient  was  cmred.    The  ^J^^^j^ 

quantity  employed  at  a  time  was  six  ounces ;  for  a  child 

one  ounce  is  sufficient. 

Cat^lasms  of  common  groundsel  (senecio  xmlgaris  Groundsel 
Linn.),  the  erigerum  of  the  dipensatories,  are  said  to  ^  P***"^"- 
prove  equally  useful  by  exciting  a  like  effect   Mr.  Sted- 
man  asserts  that  he  had  tried  them  with  complete  suc- 
cess: and  was  at  first  induced  to  do  so  from  discovering 
that  it  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  a  poultice  which  was    * 
a  popular  remedy  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  materials  of 
which  were  k^pt  a  profound  secret  by  the  empiric  who 
employed  them. 

Dr.  Vetch,  from  an  extensive  experience  of  its  otili^  Arbutus 
in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  strongly  recommends  a  weak  "^  ""^ 
infiision  of  the  leaves  of  the  arbutus  zwa  ttrsij   which 
operates  beneficially  both  as  a  tonic  and  a  diuretic  *•   An 
attack  of  epistaxis  or  an  appearance  of  moisture  upon  the 
skin  are  generally  signs  of  returning  health. 

The  remaining  treatment  of  this  disease  may  be  the 
same  as  that  laid  down  for  the  preceding  species. 

In  TURGESCKNCB  of  the  SPLEEN,  whether  originating  ^  P.  spieni- 
from  the  preceding,  or  produced  by  a  strumous  diathesis,  ^,**^"'**" 
th^  organ  sometimes  assumes  a  scirrhous  hardness;  and,  Scirrhoui 
in  consequence  of  this  symptom,  is  often  felt  more  dis-  J^'ST*** 
tinctly  than  in  the  first  variety.     It  acquires,  in  some  in-  spleen, 
stances,  a  very  large  size,  though  often  not  so  large  as  the 
turgescent  spleen  without  scirrhus.  Sauvages  quotes  from  Acquireii 
Bonet  a  case,  in  which,  after  death,  it  was  found  to  weigh  th^MMs 
thirty-three  pounds,  and  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  ^^  ^ 
The  complaint  had  lasted  seventeen  years  before  the  pa-  ^Sd^ 
tient  died,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  she  pur-  Wurtnted. 
sued  her  usual  {^vocations  f .    Dr.  Baillie  has  pven  other 
singular  examples ;  in  one  of  which  the  spleen  was  three 

•  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  ut  supriL 

t  C3a«i  X.  Ord.  ii.  Bonet,  ex  Hyppol.  Bosoo* 
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Veiy  bulky 
in  suppura- 
tion. 

y  P.  splenU 
cum  carti- 
laginosum. 
Cartilagi- 
nous tur- 
gescenceof 
tlie  spleen. 

General 
character. 


times  ita  ordinary  size,  of  a  hard,  but  uniformly  solid 
texture;  not  tuberculated,  nor  disposed  to  suppurate  *. 
When  suppuratbn,  however,  takes  place,  the  abscess  is 
sometimes  very  bulky ;  and  the  quantity  of  pus  lodged 
in  it  has  amounted  to  fifteen  pints  f  • 

The  coats  of  the  spleen  are  occasimially  converted  into 
a  soft  CARTILAGE,  and  exhibit  a  change  which  is  rardy, 
if  at  all,  found  in  other  viscera.  The  enlargement  in  thb 
case,  beyond  the  natural  size  of  the  organ,  is  in  gen^id 
but  trifling ;  and  Dr.  BaiUie  has  an  instance  in  which 
there  was  a  dimunition  of  size ;  the  coats,  though  some- 
times evincing  irregularities  on  the  surface,  are  usually 
smooth  and  uniform ;  and  it  is  by  these  characters  that 
we  can  alone  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  during 
life. 

In  the  treatment  of  scirrhous  spleen  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  to  the  remarks  already  offered  under  the  preced- 
ing ^edes. 


SPECIES  III. 

PARABYSMA  PANCREATICUM. 

€utqtHmtt  ot  t^e  V^mteM^ 

HARD  ELONGATED  TUMOUR,  RUNNING  TRANSVERSELY 
IN  THE  EPIGASTRIC  REGION  ;  DYSPEPSY  ;  GENERAL 
LANGUOR. 

Geh.  IV.    The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  under  which  this 
SkcIIL   species  shows  itself:— 

*  Coactura.  From  simple  infarction. 

Atonic  turgescence. 
$  Cdculosum.  Accompanied  with  calculous 

Calculous  turgescence.  concretions. 


*  Morb.  AnaL  Faacic.  vi.  PL  nr. 

t  Hist  de  I'AMd.  des  Science^  1753,  p.  196. 
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Diseases  of  the  pancreas  occur  but  rarely ;  and  of  Gw.  iv. 
those  appertaining  to  the  present  species,  Dr.  BaiUie  p^S^J^ 
a£Srms  he  has  never  met  with  more  than  the  preceding  pancreati. 

modifications.  T^^escenct 

All  the  ordinary  causes  that  produce  atont  in  the  liver  of  the  pan- 
and  spleen  may  affect  the  pancreas;  but  there  is  one  that  ^^^ 
is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  is,  an  habitual  excitement  of  ^ti^ 
the  excretories  of  this  organ  by  the  daily  use  of  tobacco,   cooctum. 
whether  chewed  or  smoked,  probably  from  a  sympa-  geicence  of 
thetic  action  between  the  pancreatic  and  iSalivary  glands,  thepancwai. 
whose  functions  so  closely  co-operate,  and  whose  secre-  S^^**^!^ 
tiotts  are  so  nearly  alike.     Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  case  of  tuai  use  of 
this  kind  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  *®^««»- 
who  had  been  for  many  years  a  great  consumer  of  to- 
bacco, chewing  it  all  the  morning,  and  smoking  it  all 
the  afternoon*.  The  substance  of  the  gland  is  generi^y 
hardened,  though  not  determinately  scirrhous ;  and  its 
lobular  appearance  is  preserved. 

In  the  calculous  variety,  the  concretions  are  chiefly,  ^{P*" 
and  sometimes  altogether,  found  in  the  excretory  duct  of  caicuiosum. 
the  gland  and  its  branches,  which,  in  consequence,  are  J^^^^^ 
often  very  much  distended,  and  occasionally  filled  with  of  the  pan. 
them.    They  are  usually  of  a  white  colour  and  very  <^«»- 
irregular  shape,   and  by  these  characters,  when  dis-  ^j^^j^^ 
charged  by  the  rectiun,  may  be  distinguished  from  gall^  ^ewiodg- 
stones.    As  the  duct  is  less  sensible  than  those  of  the  Pain  ob- 
liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  not  often  that  J^^  ^ 
much  pain  or  uneasiness  is  complained  of,  even  when  the 
passage,  upon  an  examination  after  death,  seems  to  have 
been  long  blocked  up  and  upon  a  stretch. 

Emetics,  and  such  exercise  as  gives  a  general  jar  to  Treatment. 
the  animal  frame,  as  ridmg  a  hard-trotting  horse,  will 
eontribute  towards  dislodging  the  pent-up  concretions; 
and  a  free  use  of  acids,  acidulous  drinks,  and  especiaUy 
aeidulous  mineral  waters,  will  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
solve them. 


*  Zoonom.  CI.  x.  Ord.  iL  U.  8. 
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SPECIES   IV. 

PARABYSMA  MESENTERICUM. 


Gen.  IV. 
Sfbc.  IV. 


Varieties 
often  inter- 
mixed. 


Chiefly  a 
disease  of 
infancy. 
Predispos- 
ing causes. 


INDURATED  AND  IRREGULAR  MASS  OF  TUMOURS  BELOW 
THE  STOMACH  YIELDING  TO  THE  PRESSURE  OF  TH£ 
HAND ;  PALE,  BLOATED  COUNTENANCE ;  ATROPHY  ; 
THE  APPETITE  SELDOM  DIMINISHED,  OFTEN  VORA- 
CIOUS. 

This  species  shows  itself  under  the  following  modifi* 
cations  or  varieties : — 


a  Helminthicum. 

Vermicular  turgescence. 
fi  Strumosum. 

Scrophulous  turgescence. 

y  Scirrhosum. 

Scirrhous  turgescence. 
i'  Sarcomatosum. 

Sarcomatous  turgescence. 
e  Steatomatosum. 

Steatomatous  turgescence. 
f  Fungosum. 

Fungous  turgescence. 

These  varieties  are  often  complicated  by  an  union  dt 
one  of  them  with  several  others.  Thus  the  strumoiis 
modification  is  sometimes  found  to  have  sprouted  with 
fungous  caruncles ;  the  sarcomatous  evinces  a  scirrhous 
or  indurated  texture :  and  vermicles  are  occasionally 
found  in  most  of  them.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  infancy; 
and  debility,  as  in  all  the  preceding  species,  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause;  but  the  predisposing  causes  are  numerous. 


Accompanied  with  hyda- 
tids or  other  worms. 

Accompanied  with  scro- 
phula;  mostly  tubercu- 
lar. 

Accompanied  with  schir- 
rhus. 

Accompanied  with  fleshy 
excrescences. 

Accompanied  with  adi- 
pose excrescences. 

Accompanied  with  fun- 
gous excrescences. 


\ 
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Innutritioiis.food,  a  chronic  and  exhausting  sickness,  in-    Gek.  iv. 
vermination,  an  impure  atmosphere,  a  scrc^hulous  dia-  jS^^' 
thesis,  may  all  pave  the  way.  And  when  the  chylopoetic  mesemeri- 
organs  are  hereby  weakened,  the  weakness  will  soon  ex-  j^^^^^ 
tend  to  the  mesenteric  glands  which,  like  the  pancreas  tuigesceoce. 
or  liver,  under  like  circumstances  and  for  the  reasons 
already  urged,  will  soon  become  clogged  and  tumefied, 
and  exhibit  a  tubercular  or  other  irregular  surfiu:e  to 
the  feel.    These  symptoms  grow  daily  more  manifest ; 
because,  as  the  lacteals  which  enter  Uiem  are  now  ob- 
structed and  impervious  to  the  chyle,  the  whole  frame 
becomes  emaciated,  the  superincmnbent  Sat  and  musdes  Emadttion 
waste  away,  and  the  coacervated  glands  rise  towards  tftctT"*^ 
the  surfiure,  occupy  their  place,  and  are  covered  with  a 
meagre  shrivelled  skin  alone.    And  hence  any  of  the  Msy  termi- 
varieties  of  the  present  species  may  become  a  cause  of  ^^y  ^^ 
atrophy  or  tabes;  though  both  these  species  may  also  tabes. 
exist  without  such  effect. 

A  total  obstruction,  however,  to  the  course  of  the  Thc<*- 
chyle  from  a  parabysma  of  the  mesenteric  glands  does  rarely  total 
not  often  occur,  certainly  by  no  means  so  often  as  is  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Cruikshank  admits  it  to  be  ^^  possible  that 
children  and  grown  persons  may  sometimes  have  died  of 
such  obstruction;  but",  he  adds,  <<  in  such  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  if  they  ever  take  place,  we  should  meet 
with  the  stagnation  of  the  chyle  in  the  first  set  of  lac- 
teab;  yet  I  never  saw  such  stagnation  on  any  occasion 
whatever :  but  as  stagnation  of  the  lymph  from  obstruct- 
ed lymphatic  glands  of  other  parts  is  said  to  have  been 
seen,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  chyle,  from  the  causes 
mentioned,  may  sometimes  have  been  prevented  from 
getting  into  the  blood-vessels"*. 

That  a  total  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  chyle  does  And  henee 
not  necessarily  follow  upon  very  great  enlargements  of  jj^J^ 
the  mesenteric  glands  is  certain,  because  many  patients  many  yean. 
exist  under  this  disease  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  in  some  instances  not  less  than  ten  f ;  and  seem, 

«  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessds,  Part  I.  Coodus.  p.  1  Vi. 
'  t  SauY.  CL  X.  Ord.  il  ix.  6.  §  8. 
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Gftk.iv;    even  at  Iast5  to  be  carried  off  bjr  heide  fev^  or  scim 
Panybyama    Other  cause  of  irritation,  rather  than  by  actoal  timiitri* 
znossnten-     tioo.     In  perfect  quiet,  and  freedom  from  exercise  of  eSi 
^Otsaeatenc    ki^ds,  and  where  the  ibnii'  has  acqiMFed  its^full  range  of 
iurgmmce^  growth,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  very  smaH  a  porti<m 
iMfesentonc    ^f  g)^  entering  into  the  system  is  capable  of  8«p{>oiting 
employed  in  life;  a  subject- we  have  idready  touched  iq)on  under  li- 
J^**^      mosis  espers*  ;  and  hence  Morgi^i  and  Dr.  Hunter 
In  old  per-    ^^^  inclkied  to  belicve  that  in  rfd  peofde  the  glands'of  the 
sons  some-    mesentery  become  obliterated;  while  Ruysch  ccmtendedl 
^^1^!^^  thatj  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  lived  -irithout  his 
lacteals,  and' that  old  people  in  general  do  tfle  same* 
In  most  of  the  varieties  before  ns  the  tumoqrs  are  of- 
coBgiobated  ten  Very  balky  tmd  conglobated ;  artd  at  tiroes  composed 
or  in  cysti.    of^.  ^r  accompanied  with  cysts  filled  wiUi  a  limpid  fluid* 
In  one  instance,  related  by  M.  de  Sauvages,  these  amoont- 
Often  of  ▼a^  ed  to  twenty  of  various  sizes ;  one  as  large  as  a  chik^S' 
head,  six  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  and  the  rest  eqoaUing 
hen's  and  pigeon's  eggs.     Hence  the  whole  abdomen  is 
in  some  cases  so  generally  tumefied  as  to  give  a  sem- 
blance of -pregnancy,  for  which  the  tume&ction  has  some* 
times  been  mistaken.     This  is-  particularly  the  case  with 
the  last  variety;  and  as  the  appetite,  state -of  the  bowels, 
and  bladder  are  oflen  unafiected,  or  only  affected  casaalty 
and  to  appearance  capriciously,  there  is  not  nnfrequendy 
some  difliculty  in  determining  between  the  two.     Some^ 
times  the  parabysma  is  pecuKarly  complicated  in  its  tex- 
ture, which  is  glandular,  tubercular,'scin4ious,  and  ossific; 
the  glands  or  tubercles  aiipearing  like  clusters  of  wtdnuts, 
interspersed  with  glands  of  less  me^itude  of  the  siae  of 
peas,  beans,  or  filberts :  for  the  origin  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  the  first  species. . 
Dr.  Donald  Monro  gives  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  yoamg 
woman  who  died  of  hectic  fever  in  St  Greorge's  Hospital  • 
in  1771.    Upon  lajring  bare  the  mesenteric-  ^ands  afler- 
death,  they  were  in   some  places    found   to  resemble 
spongy  carious  bones ;  not  consisting  of  one  lai^  firm  . 


Sometimes 
very  bulky. 


Sometimes 
both  scir- 
rhous and 
ossific. 


CK  I.  Ord.  I.  Oetu  ▼.  Spec,  n.  y. 
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piece  of  booe,  but  of  a  ntiinber  of  small  pieces  united  by    Oxk.  iv. 
membranes.  p^^ 

The  general  outline  of  the  medical  treatment  will  run  mesenten- 
parallel  with  the  plan  already  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  ^I^teric 
parabysma  hepaticum.  If  worms  exist,  the  course  recom-  turgescence. 
mended  under  the  genus  helminthia  should  be  carried  Medical 
into  effect,  according  to  the  kind  of  worm  that  discovers  *'®**"^*" 
itself;   a  light,  nutritious  food,  substimulant  with   salt 
and  acid  or  aromatic  tx^ndiments,  should  form  the  daily 
repast,  with  a  free  exposure  to  pure  air,  and  such  exer- 
cise as  the  patient  is  best  able  to  take  without  &tigue. 
Our  chief  dependence,  however,  must  be  on  small  doses  Mercuiy  in 
of  mercury,  a  mercurial  plaster  with  gum  ammoniac,  f^^^ 
large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  seat  of  disease ;  or  a 
small  portion  of  mercurial  oitment  rubbed  over  the  ab- 
domen every  night  and  morning  with  the  friction  of  the 
hand,  continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at 
each  time ;  in  which  case  the  friction  will  be  of  almost  as 
much  service  as  the  mercury.     A  salivation  is  hot  desir-  But  not  to 
able,  for  it  will  only  add  to  the  general  weakness;  and  jj^tio^**' 
hence  whatever  preparations  are  made  choice  of,  they 
should  fall  short  of  producing  this  effect     The  l^s^  stir  Myrrh  with 
mulant  and  heating  of  the  gum-resins  will  often  alsp  b^  £b^^  ^ 
found  serviceable :  and  especially  myrrh,  either  alone  oi{ 
in  combination  with  the  fixt  alkalies ;  and  especially  with 
some  fprm  of  iodine,  which  whether  u^ed  e^ter^aUy  a3  lo^ne. 
an  ointmtent,  or  internally  in  the  mode  of  pills  or  tincture^ 
has  a  tendency  to  afford  more  relief  and  prove  a.  better 
deobstruent  in  this  species  of  parabysma  than  i^  any 
other.     The  aperients  employed  should  be  gentle ;  and  Gentle 
where  calomel  is  not  thought  adviseable  from  any  parti-  *P^*"**' 
cular  circumstance  that  may  occur,  rhubarb  alone,  or  in 
union  with  some  of  the  neutral  salts,  will  usually  be  found 
the  best  medicine  we  can  have  recourse  to. 

Yet  it  is  only  in  recent  and  uncomplicated  cases  that 
we  can  iairly  hope  for  success,  let  our  medical  (^n  be 
what  it  may.     In  the  scirrhous,  sarcomatous,  steatoma*  in  chronic 
tous,   and  especially  the  fungous  modifications,   and^  ^*rard" 
more  especially  still,  where  severtd  of  these  arc  playing  to  be  hoped 
their  parts  simultaneously,  the  art  of  medicine  may  pos-  ^**'* 
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G«K.  IV.  sibly  retard^  but  can  never  entirely  ward  off,  the  fate  that 

^^^'  is  approaching  with  perhaps  a  slow,  unperceived,  and  in- 

mesenteri-  sidious,  but  at  the  Same  time  with  a  certain  and  irresis- 

Srl^fflteric  tible  stealth  of  footstep. 

turgeacence, 
Trettment. 


SPECIES  V. 
PARABYSMA  INTESTINALK 

tumour  hard  or  circumscribed,  round  or  elon- 
gated;  moveable  upon  the  pressure  of  both 
hands:  irregular  dejections:  obstinate  vomit- 
ing: pyrexy:  and  for  the  most  part  emacia- 
tion. 

s**'  ^*  I^  ^^  species  the  coacervation  exists  in  the  coots  of 
Seatof  coih  the  intestines,  and  consequently  is  moveable  with  them. 
ccrration.  Ahuost  always,  however,  a  slight  degree  of  adhesive  in- 
flammation takes  place,  and  the  tumefied  part  becomes 
united  to  the  superincumbent  parietes,  or  to  some  other 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  on  which  account  the  disease 
belongs  to  the  present  rather  than  to  the  precedii^ 
Order.  It  has  chidly  occurred  under  the  two  fi^wiog 
modifications : — 

a  Conglomeratum»  Cohesive  and  congtome- 

Conglomerate  turgescence.        rated, 
/?  Sarcomatosum*  The     tumour     clrcum- 

Sarcomatous  turgescence.  scribed,  and  of  a  fleshy 

feel. 


thnie  con-  Morgagni  relates  a  striking  instance  of  the  first  va* 
rfomeratum.  mjEXY  in  a  man  subject  to  hypochondriacal  depressions  of 
rate  turge-  mind,  as  well  as  to  a  flux  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 
^^^  Upon  an  abrupt  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  he  soon 
tiMt.         complained  of  pains  in  the  abdomeui  sometimes  suddea 
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and  transitory,  at  other  times  protracted,  but  never  leaving   dtir.  I  v. 
him  intervals  of  perfect  ease.    Some  months  afterwards  ^^^%^ 
a  hardness  and  swelling  were  noticeable  in  the  belly,  tinaie  con- 
which  gradually  augmented,  and  firom  the  pain  and  ^^^' 
emaciation,  and  almost  incessant  vomiting  with  which  it  Conglome. 
was  accompanied,  at  length  exhausted  and  destroyed  him.  ^^'^ 
The  tumour  lay  manifest  to  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the  the  intcs- 
touch,  of  a  circular  shape,  equidistant  from  the  ensi*  ^^ 
ibr^  process  and  the  navel,  in  its  diameter  about  eight  from  Mor- 
fingers'  breadth.   On  dissection,  the  ileum  and  adjoining  S^S^ 
portion  of  the  jejunum  were  towad  retracted  upwards, 
coacervated,  and  firmly  adhesive  *. 

The  tumour  in  the  second  variety  is  often  of  an  ob-  fi  P*  ioief- 
long  shape,  and  lies  below  the  hypochcmdria,  inclining  comatofim. 
towards  die  epigastric  region,  prominent,  with  unequal  Sarcom*- 
hardness.     Fantoni  relates  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  boy,  ^^^ 
of  a  corpulent  make,  about  ten  years  of  age.    It  com-  the  intct- 
menced  with  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  belly,  pjrrexy, 
and  vehement  vomiting :   and  was  soon  followed  by  a 
tumour  of  the  above  description,  but  seated  on  the  left 
side,  in  size  resembling  a  prolapsed  spleen.     The   pa- 
tient, worn  out  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  did  not 
long  survive.      On  dissection,  every  other  part  being 
found  healthy,  the  colon  under  the  stomach  and  towards 
the  left  side,  for  the  length  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  was 
greatly  indurated  and  distended,  with  a  fleshy,  fibrous, 
and  peculiarly  thickened  tumour,  which  contracted  the 
diameter  of  die  gutf,  and,  if  the  boy  had  lived  much 
longer,  would  in  all  probability  have  adhered,  like  the 
last,  to  the  surrounding  parietes. 

From  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  little  FMholog^. 
prospect  we  have  of  allaying  them,  this  disease  is  almost 
hopeless.  It  commences  with  a  considerable  irritability 
of  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  that  is  afiected,  and  the 
effusion,  growth  of  new  matter,  distention,  and,  where  it 
takes  place,  adhesion,  add  daily  to  the  irritable  state. 


*  De  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb.  Tom.  n.  Ep.  ixxix.  N.  81,  «ft. 
t  Fantoni,  Obt.  Med.  Select.  Obt.  n. 
VOL.  I.  G   G 
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Large  doses 
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ten nects- 
saxy  for  the 
first  inten- 
tion. 


Mercury  in 
di^rent    ' 
forms  for 
the  second. 


angment  the  pain,  and  keep  up  the  tendency  to  vomit 
and  reject  whatever  is  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

There  are  two  indications  to  be  followed  up,  and  but 
two  medicines  that  offer  us  any  diance  of  success  while 
holding  the  indications  in  view.  Our  first  otgect  should 
be  to  allay  the  irrttabilky,  and  consequently  the  pain  and 
sickness,  which,  after  a  free  loss  of  blood  by  cupping,  can 
only  be  attempted  by  opium,  given  in  large  and  repeated 
doses,  if  necessary  to  the  amount  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even 
fifteen  grains  a-day  if  the  patient  be  an  adult.  Ten  and 
twelve  grains  a-day,  for  three  weeks  without  intermission^ 
I  have  myself  prescribed  with  great  comfort  to  the 
patient,  and  wi^out  stupor  or  even  sleep,  the  uight 
being  passed  in  a  kind  of  refreshing  revile,  without  a 
loss  of  consciousness  at  any  time.  The  symptoms  we 
thus  endeavour  to  combat,  not  only  bring  on  sure  de- 
struction by  the  exhaustion  they  produce,  but  very  con- 
siderably promote  the  enlargement  of  the  tumour,  and 
the  extent  of  the  adhesions.  If  we  can  succeed  in  keep- 
ing these  in  subjection  for  a  week  or  two,  it  is  possiUe 
that  the  constitution  may  be  broken  in  to  submit  to  the 
Hew  action  produced  by  the  change  of  structm^  and  the 
irritability  may  at  length  subside. 

We  should  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  counteract 
die  morbid  change  of  structure,  i^d  particularly  to  arrest 
its  progress;  which  constitutes  our  second  indication; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  mercurial  preparations. 
Small  doses  of  calomel  should,  for  tliis  purpose,  be  com- 
bined with  the  opium,  while  mercurial  ointment  sbonld 
at  the  same  time  be  applied,  night  and  morning,  to  the 
seat  of  pain,  and  persevered  in  to  ptyalism :  for  the  case 
is  urgent,  and  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  The  warm- 
bath  may  perhaps  afibrd  a  temporary  relief;  but  no  per- 
manent good  is  to  be  expected  from  it.  The  boweb, 
however,  may  often  be  conveniently  refreshed  and  evacu- 
ated by  emollient,  but  at  the  same  time  laxative,  mjee- 
tions.  For  the  rest,  the  treatment  may  be  conducted  as 
already  4aid  down  under  the  first  species. 
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SPECIES  VI. 
PARABYSMA  OMENTALE. 
Ctttgr^reitre  of  tti^  ®tttrntttttt. 

TUMOUR  INDURATED  AND  DIFFUSED:  FREQUENTLY 
SPREADING  OVER  THE  WHOIJS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL 
REGION  :    DYSPNCEA :    EMACIATION. 

This  species  Is  especially  characterized  by  its  extent,     Gek.  IV. 
and  the  want  of  a  definitive  outline,  by  which  it  is  parti-  1^^^^^ 
cularly  distinguished  from  the  preceding.     It  is  usually  and  com- 
of  a  complicated  texture ;  in&rcted,  scirrhous,  tubercu-  ^  *^' 
late,  and  cartilaginous.     It  has  been  found  of  various  SomeUmet 
shapes  and  magnitudes,  from  a  weight  of  five  pounds  to  ^^j^^zeT 
that  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  in  one  instance 
fifty-six  pounds.     In  the  last  case,  the  patient,  a  female.  Illustrated, 
appeared  to  be  labouring  under  an  ascites,  so  generally 
was  the  abdomen  enlarged.  She  sank,  gradually  worn  out 
by  atrophy  and  pains  of  various  kinds :  and  on  examining 
the  abdomen,  the  tumour,  occupying  the  entire  cavity  of 
the  belly,  instantly  presented  itself  to  view,  inclosed  in  a 
pretty  thick  and  stout  membrane,  chiefly  adipose,  partly 
scirrhous  and  glandular,  with  a  cavity  in  its  interior  filled 
with  a  sordid  and  fetid  sanies.     Laterally  and  below,  it 
adhered  to  the  surrounding  organs  only  slightly;   but 
was  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and 
parts  adjoining  that  it  could  not  be  separated  without 
laceration*. 

In   some   instances  the   hardness   has    been  almost  Sometimes 
stony  f;   in   others  osseous  f;   sometimes  loaded  with  »*o"y°'" 


•  Greg.  HorsU  Prob.  x..Dec.  vi.  f  Panarol.  Pentec.  in.  Obs.  10. 

\  Mongin,  Hist,  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  17S2. 
G  G  2 
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Gkn.  IV.  many  thousand  glandules  * ;  and  in  several  of  these  ac- 

l^nS^sma  companied  with  excruciating  pains  f . 

omentiie.  Whatever  benefit  may  be  expected  from  medicine  is 

ofX^^meo!  ^^  ^  collected  from  the  remarks  already  offered  on  the 

turn.  preceding  species. 

Treatment.  


SPECIES  VII. 
PARABYSMA  COMPLICATUM. 

THE  BELLY  HARD,  ELEVATED,  AND  DISTENDED  AS  THOUGH 
PREGNANT,  AND  OFTEN  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  SO ;  YET 
MORE  OR  LESS  KNOTTY  AND  UNEQUAL  :  RESPIRATION 
SELDOM  IMPEDED  :  FOR  THE  MOST  PART,  ACUTE  PAIN, 
NAUSEA,  OBSTINATE  VOMITING  AND  THIRST. 

Gkk.  IV.    Several  of  the  preceding  species  are  complicated  as  to 

Sp«c.      .   ^|j^  nature  of  the  tumour  with  which  the  respective  organ 

is  affected ;  the  present  is  complicated,  as  being  com- 

Tumour        pounded  of  various  viscera  which  are  affected  simulta- 

compounded  neouslv.     And  hence,  the  symptoms  must  often  differ  in 

of  VHnout  •^  T»  1      •  »• 

▼iacera.  different  individuals,  according  to  the  immediate  seat  of 
The  liver  al-  the  dbease  and  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  The  liver  is, 
"*^  **^y'  in  perhaps  all  cases,  more  or  less  concerned :  sometimes 
in  connexion  with  the  spleen,  sometimes  with  the  mes- 
entery ;  sometimes  with  the  stomach,  or  intestines ;  and 
sometimes  with  all  together.  Hildanus  found  the  liver 
so  enlarged  as  to  pass  beyond  the  false  ribs  of  tlie  left; 
side,  with  the  spleen  equally  enlarged  ]:,  and  fixed  to  the 
adjoining  lobe  of  the  former  organ.  Huldenreich,  in  a 
woman  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  found  the  liver  scirrhous, 
weighing  fourteen  pounds,  with  a  fleshy  excrescence  in 
the  mesentery,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  This  case 
was  also  further  complicated  with  jaundice  §.    Bartholine 

*  Seger.  Kphem.  Germ.  f  Huxb.  PhiU  Trans.  VoL  vii. 

I  Cent.  II.  Obs.  45.  §  Miscell.  Nat.  Cur.  Ann.  n.  vn. 
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mentions  a  woman  of  elegant  form,  in  the  flower  of  her  Gem.  IV. 
age,  attacked  with  another  modification  of  this  disease,  ^^^' 
which  at  length  destroyed  her :  when  all  die  intestines,  compiu^ 
lirer,  spleen,  and  every  adjoining  viscus,  were  fomid  in-  explicated 
termixed,  and  buried  in  fat ;  the  liver  being  at  the  same  turgescence. 
time  enlarged  and  scirrhous,  and  filling  both  hypochon-  Singular  in- 
dria ;  the  stomach  thickened  and  cartilaginous  *•  compiica- 

Dr.  Baron  has  given  various  examples  of  the  same,  ^°°- 
both  from  earlier  writers  and  from  his  own  practice,  of  ^  *^"** 

,.,.,,  ,,  .  t       from  Baron. 

which  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  illustrative ;  the 
patient  was  a  girl  of  about  eighteen,  and  had  laboured 
under  the  malady  for  several  months  before  it  proved 
fatal.  "On  opening  the  belly  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  of  its  contents  adhered  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
cavity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  apparently  one  solid 
mass.  None  of  the  viscera  could  be  distinguished, 
till  the  thickened  layers  of  the  peritonaeum  were  torn 
from  their  adhesions.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  from 
the  intestines,  for  there  the  thickening  and  adhesions 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  un- 
folding them  impracticable.  The  mesentery  and  its 
glands  were  in  a  very  diseased  state:  the  latter  were  about 
the  size  of  almonds,  and  had  much  of  the  same  appear- 
ance when  cut  into.  On  separating  the  peritonaeum  from 
its  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm,  the  liver  was  found  of  a 
much  larger  size  than  natural ;  it  was  of  a  bright  copper 
colour,  and,  like  the  intestines,  it  had  lost  its  proper  tex- 
ture. The  fingers  pierced  it  in  every  direction  without 
resistance,  and  it  appeared  like  a  part  in  a  state  of  inci- 
pient putrefaction.  On  cutting  through  the  right  lobe,  a 
lumbricus  was  observed  in  one  of  the  biliary  tubes.*'f 

Various  morbid  changes,  as  adhesions,  thickenings.   Secondary 
tubercles,  granulated  masses,  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  ^J^*" 
glands,  and  purulent  discharge,  were  also  observed  in  gam. 
the  thorax :  for  all  the  species  of  parabysma,  when  at 
length  accompanied  with  inflammatory  action,  are  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  spread  not  only  from  organ  to  organ,  but 

*  Cent.  XI.  Ob«.  6.        f  On  Tuberculated  Accretions,  &c  p.  Ito,  8vo.  1819. 
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Gbn.  IV.    from  cavity  to  cavity ;  and  more  so  from  the  abdomen  to 

P«^bv«na     ^^®  chest,  than  from  the  chest  to  the  abdomen. 

compiica-  Other  cases  of  a  striking  character  are  referred  to  in 

Coth  Heated  ^^^  author's  Nosological  Synopsis,  which  might  be  easily 

turgescence.  augmented  if  necessary ;  but  the  present  are  sufficient  to 

give  a  general  view  of  the  nature,  gigantic  features,  and 

mischievous  effects  of  this  monstrous  race  of  diseases : 

Rardy  to      diseases  which  we  can  rarely  hope  to  conquer,  unless  we 

tiiouSr**       ^^^^  ^^  opportunity  of  strangling  them  in  their  infancy; 

sometimes     though  we  may  sometimes  give  a  check  to  their  rapid 

Sed!      '     strides,  palliate  their  painful  progress,  and  postpone  their 

&tal  triumph. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROEM. 


Before  we  enter  on  the  diseases  ivhich  disturb  the  func- 
tion of  Respiration,  and  constitute  our  Second  Class^ 
it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  follow  up  the  plan  laid 
down  with  respect  to  the  First  Class ;  and  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  general  nature  of  this  function,  and  of  the 
organs  which  form  its  instruments. 

The  respiratory  function  is  maintained  by  a  current  of  Puiposa  of 
air,  alternately  thrown  into  and  thrown  out  of  the  chest,  {Jl'^l^ 
and  is  subservient  to  two  important  purposes :  that  of  tion. 
furnishing  us  with  speech,  or  the  means  of  vocally  com-  Speech, 
municating  and  interchanging  our  ideas;  and  that  of 
carrying  off  from  the  blood  a  gass  recrementory  and  Remoni  o( 
deleterious  to  life,  and  possibly  of  introducing  in  its  stead  to^^^T 
one  or  more  gasses  indispensable  to  animal  existence. 
It  is  these  two  purposes  that  lay  a  foundation  for  the  two  ^^  **<> 
Orders  into  which  the  Class  before  us  is  divided ;  the  duetses. 
first  intitled  Phonica,  comprising  the  diseases  affecting 
the  VOCAL  avenues;  and  the  second,  Pneumonica,  com- 
prising those  affecting  the  lungs,  their  membranes  or 

MOTIVE  POWER. 

I.  At  the  root  of  the  tongue,  lies  a  minute  semilunar  l  Vocal 
bone,  which  firom  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  •^^"^^ 
if  or  urpsitorty  is  called  the  hyoid  or  u-like  bone ;  and  im-  Hyoid- 
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mediately  from  this  bone  arises  a  long,  cartilaginous  tube, 
which  extends  to  the  Inngs,  and  conveys  the  air  back- 
ward and  forward,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
already  mentioned.  This  tube  is  denominated  the  tra- 
chea or  wind-pipe ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it,  or  diat 
immediately  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  the  larynx; 
and  it  is  this  larynx  or  upper  part,  that  alone  constitutes 
the  seat  of  the  voice. 

The  tube  of  the  larynx,  short  as  it  is,  consists  of  five 
cartilages;  the  largest,  and  apparently,  though  not 
really,  lowermost  of  which  produces  tfiat  acute  pro- 
jection, or  knot  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  neck  of  males,  of  which  every  one  must 
be  s.ensible,  and  which  was  formerly  denominated 
pomum  Adami,  as  tliough  it  had  sprung  up  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  having  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit  This 
is  not  a  complete  ring,  but  is  open  behind,  the  open 
space  being  filled  up,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  ring, 
with  two  other  cartilages  of  a  smaller  size  and  power; 
and  which,  together,  form  the  glottis,  as  it  is  called,  or 
immediate  aperture  out  of  the  mouth  into  the  larynx. 
Of  these  three  cartilages,  the  first  is  named  scutiform,  or 
shield-shaped;  the  other  two,  arytenoid,  or  funnel-shaped. 
A  fourth  cartilage  lies  immediately  over  diis  aperture, 
and  closes  it  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  so  as  to  direct 
the  food  to  the  esophagus.  From  its  position  it  is  called 
epiglottis.  These  four  cartilages  are  supported  by  a 
fifth,  which  constitutes  their  basis,  is  narrow  before  and 
broad  behind,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a  seal-ring: 
on  which  account  it  is  named  cricoid,  or  annular,  by  {he 
anatomists.  The  larynx  is  contracted  and  dilated  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  antagonist  powfers  of  diflferent 
muscles,  and  the  elasticity  of  its  cartilaginous  coats; 
and  is  covered  internally  with  a  very  sensible,  vascular, 
and  mucous  membrane;  which  is  a  continuation  of  die 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  form  of  the  glottis,  composed,  as  we  have  stated, 
of  three  distinct  cartilages,  resembles  that  of  a.small  box, 
with  a  minute  aperture  or  rima.    In  adults  this  aperture 
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is  about  ten  or  eleven  lines  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth  L  Vocal 
at  its  greatest  diameter.     It  is,  however,  increased  or  *^^"^ 
diminished  by  the  action  of  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid 
cartilages :  and  in  birds,  and  amphibials,  is  capable  of  ^^^^  °^ 
beii^  so  completely  closed  as  to  prevent  the  jsmallest  drop  fectiy  closed 
of  water  from  penetrating  it,  except  with  the  will.    In  |^^i^^^^ 
this  way  frogs  confine  the  air  in  the  langs,  and  live  with- 
out inspiration  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  organ  of  the  voice,  then,  is  the  larynx,  its  muscles  Voice. 
and  other  appendages;  and  the  voice  itself  is  the  sound  of 
the  air  propelled  through,  and  striking  against  the  sides  of 
the  glottis  or  aperture  into  the  mouth.  The  shrillness  or  Its  powers. 
roughness  of  the  voice  depends  on  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  glottis,  its  elasticity,  mobility,  and  lubricity,  and 
the  force  with  which  the  air  is  protruded.     Speech  is  Speech. 
the  modification  of  the  voice  into  distinct  articulations  in 
the  cavity  of  the  glottis  itself,  or  in  that  of  the  mouth  ot 
of  the  nostrils. 

There  is  a  difficulty,   however,   in  determining  by  Air  how 

L    X  xL        •     •  J        J  •      .u        I   .  •       rendered 

what  means  the  air  is  rendered  sonorous  in  the  glottis,  sonorous  in 
and  vai'ious  explanations  have  been  oiiered  upon  the  **»«  gi<»ttfo. 
subject.    The  oldest  is  that  of  Galen,  who  supposed  the  ^^^2^^'" 
calibre  of  the  glottis  to  be  alternately  expanded  and  con- 
tracted; an  idea  revived  in  modern  times  by  Dodart,  who  ^^  I^odart. 
at  the  same  time  compares  its  action  to  that  of  a  flute  ^. 
A  second  explanation  is  that  of  M.  Ferrein,  who  sup*  ^ypo^<^» 

,  ,     ,  n  11  J  .     .         *^«  of  Ferrein: 

poses  the  variations  ot  sound  to  dqf)end  upon  variations  oi 

tension  and  relaxaticm  in  the  ligaments  of  the  g^ttis :  and 

in  this  view  such  ligaments  become  vibrating  chords,  and 

the  entire  apparatus  approaches  the  nature  of  a  violin  f. 

A  third  explanation  is  that  of  M.  Richerand,  who  unites  and^"'^*''" 

the  two  preceding  conjectures,  and  supposes  that  the 

glottis  is  a  wind  and  a  chord  mstmnent  at  the  same 

time.     To   these   explanations  we   may   add  that  of 

Kratzenstein,  who  regards  the  glottis  in  conjunction  ofKrauen- 

with  the  whole  length  of  the  larjmx  as  a  kind  of  drum:|:; 

*  Memoires  de  T Academic,  &c.  1700.  f  Id.  1741. 

t  Tentamen  de  Natura  et  Cbaractore  Sonorum  Literarum  Vocalium.  4to. 
1781. 
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and  that  of  M.  Blumenbach,  who  views  the  former  in 
the  light  of  an  iEolian  harp.  All  which  are  ingemous 
sports  of  the  imagination,  but  contribute  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  physiological  science*. 

Those  animals  only  that  possess  lungs,  possess  a  la^- 
jynx ;  and  hence  none  but  Uie  three  first  classes  in  the 
Linuean  system,  consisting  of  mammals,  birds,  and  am- 
phibials.  Even  among  these,  however,  some  genera  or 
species  are  entirely  dumb,  as  the  myrmecophaga,  or  ant- 
eater ;  the  manis,  or  pangolin;  and  the  cetaceous  tribes; 
the  tortoise,  lizards,  and  serpents;  while  others  lose  their 
voice  in  particular  regions ;  as  the  dog  is  said  to  do  in 
some  parts  of  America,  and  quails,  and  frogs  in  various 
districts  of  Siberia  f. 

It  is  from  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection 
with  which  the  larynx  is  formed  in  the  classes  (rf  animals 
that  possess  it,  that  the  voice  is  rendered  more  or  less 
perfect;  and  it  is  by  an  introduction  of  superadded 
membranes,  or  muscles,  into  its  general  structure,  or  a 
variation  in  the  shape,  position,  or  elasticity  of  those 
that  are  most  common  to  it,  that  quadrupeds  and  other 
animals  are  capable  of  making  those  peculiar  sounds  by 
which  their  different  kinds  are  respectively  characterized; 
and  are  able  to  neigh,  bray,  bark,  or  roar;  to  pur;  as 
the  cat  and  tiger  kind;  to  bleat,  as  the  sheep;  or  to 
croak,  as  the  frog;  which  last,  however,  has  a  sac  or 
bag,  of  a  singular  character,  in  the  throat  or  cheek, 
direcdy  communicating  with  the  larynx,  on  which  their 
croaking  principally  depends. 

The  larynx  of  the  bird  class  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  that  sweet  and  varied  music 
with  which  we  are  so  often  delighted  in  the  woodlands. 
In  reality,  the  whole  extent  of  the  trachea  in  birds  may 
be  regarded  as  one  vocal  apparatus;  for  the  larynx  is. 
divided  into  two  sections,  or  may  rather,  perhaps,  be 


*  Instit  sect.  ix.  x.  subsect.  155. 

t  Blumenb.  Comp.  Anat.  Ch.  xv.  $  198.^Cainper.  FhiL  Trans.  Vol 
Lxix.  1779.  p.  189. 
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considered  as  two  distinct  organs :  the  more  complicated,  I.  Vocrf 
or  that  in  which  the  parts  are  more  numerous  and  elabo-  *^*"**^ 
rate,  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea,  where  it 
diverges  into  two  branches  or  bronchise,  one  for  each  of 
the  lungs :  and  the  simpler,  or  that  in  which  the  parts 
are  fewer,  and  consists  of  those  not  included  in  the  for* 
mer,  occupying  its  usual  situation,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  trachea;    which,  however,  is  still  without  an  epi- 
glottis ;  both  food  and  water  being,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  rendered  incapable  of  penetrating  the  aper- 
ture of  the  glottis,  by  another  contrivance.    The  lungs,  Forms  a  na- 
trachea,  and  larynx  of  birds,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  ^^  ^" 
as  forming  a  complete  natural  bag-pipe ;  in  which  the 
lungs  constitute  the  pouch  and  supply  the  wind;  the 
trachea  itself,  the  pipe ;  the  inferior  glottis,  the  reed  or 
mouth-piece  which  protrudes  the  simple  sound ;  and  the 
superior  glottis,  the  finger-holes  which  modify  the  simple 
sound  into  an  infinite  variety  of  distinct  notes,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  utterance. 

Here,  however,  as  among:  quadrupeds,  we  meet  with  a  7^.^*?.? 

.  t        ,,,...,     ^  n  1  1  in  the  dif- 

considerable  diversity  m  the  structure  ot  the  vocal  appa-  ferent  gen*, 
ratus,  and  especially  in  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  ™»ndiex«fc 
tube  or  trachea,  not  only  in  the  different  species,  but 
often  in  the  different  sexes  of  the  same  species,  more 
particularly  among  aquatic  birds.     Thus  the  trachea  is 
straight  in  the  tame  or  dumb  swan  (anas  Olor)  of  both  ^^^  ^^«'- 
sexes ;  whilst  in  the  male  musical  swan  (anas  Cygnus)^  but  Anaa  Cyg- 
not  in  the  female,  it  winds  into  a  large  convolution,  con-  """* 
tained  in  the  hollow  of  the  sternum.     In  the  spoon-bill  Spoon-bin. 
(platalea  Leucorodia\  as  also  in  the  mot-mot  pheasant  Mot-mot 
(phasianus  Mot-mot^  and  some  others,  similar  windings  i*«*«^*- 
of  the  trachea  occur,  not  inclosed  in  the  sternum.    The 
males  of  the  duck  and  merganser  {anas  and  mergus)  have,  Duck, 
at  their  inferior  lar3mx,  a  bony  addition  to  the  cavity      ®*«»«>««"- 
which  contributes  to  strengthen  their  voice. 

Among  singing-birds,  Mr.  Hunter,  who,  at  the  re-  ^ng»ng- 
quest  of  Mr.  Pennant,  dissected  the  larynx  of  many  dis- 
tinct kinds,  observes  that  the  loudest  songsters  have  the 
strongest  muscles,  and  that  the  sky-lark  has  the  strongest 
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of  the  whole ;  whose  clear  and  vigorous  note  is  often 
heard  when  he  can  no  longer  be  followed  in  his  ascent 
by  the  most  penetrating  eye.  He  observes  also  that, 
among  this  divbion  of  birds,  the  muscles  of  the  male, 
following  the  same  rule,  are  stronger  than  diose  of  its 
respective  female,  whose  voice  is  always  less  powerful. 
In  birds  that  have  no  natural  voice  he  perceive!  no  dif- 
ference of  muscular  power  in  the  larynx  of  either  sex. 

From  this  more  extensive  and  complicated  machinery 
in  the  vocal  organ  of  birds,  we  find  numerous  species 
possessing  powers  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  In 
many  of  them,  as  the  thrush  and  the  nightingale,  the 
natural  song  is  exquisitely  varied^  and  through  an  asto- 
nishing length  of  scale.  In  the  pipra  musica^  or  tunefiil 
manakin,  the  song  is  not  only  intrinsically  sweet,  but 
forms  a  complete  octave ;  one  note  succeeding  another, 
in  ascending  and  measured  intervals,  through  the  whole 
range  of  its  diapason.  There  are  various  kinds  that  are 
capable  of  imitating  the  music  of  human  art,  and  amuse 
us  by  acquiring  national  and  popular  tunes ;  as  the  bull- 
finch, the  linnet,  and  even  the  robin,  when  reared  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  all  other  birds ;  whilst  some, 
again,  are  capable  of  imitating  human  speech,  as  the 
parrot,  the  jay,  and  jack-daw,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
psittacus  and  corvus  genera ;  a  fact  which  proves  the 
possessibn  of  a  powerful  and  letentive  memory,  as  well 
as  of  a  predse  and  delicate  ear.  A  linnet,  according  to 
Mr.  Pennant,  was  once  taught  the  same  at  Kensington ; 
and  even  the  nightingale  is  said  to  have  talents  for 
speaking  equal  to  those  for  singing.  But  where  is  the 
man  whose  bosom  bums  with  a  single  spark  of  the  love 
of  nature,  who  could  for  a  moment  consent  that  this  ' 
sweet  songster  of  the  groves  should  barter  away  the 
toudiiing  wildness  of  its  native  notes  for  any  thing  that 
art  has  to  bestow  ? 

Yet  perhaps  there  is  no  species  among  the  class  of 
birds  that  is  more  entitled  to  notice  in  a  physiological 
survey,  on  account  oS  its  voice,  than  the  turdus  Poly- 
gloUus^  or  mocking-bird.     This  is  a  sub-division  of  the 
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thrush-J^ind ;  its  own  natural  note  is  ddightfuUy  musical  I.  Vooai 
and  solemn ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  possesses  an  instinctive  *^«*''«^ 
talent  of  imitating  the  note  of  every  other  kind  of  sing^  Jli^wers." 
ing-bird,  and  even  the  voice  of  every  bird  of  prey,  so 
exactly  as  to  deceive  the  very  kinds  it  attempts  to  mock. 
It  is  moreover  playfol  enough  to  find  amusement  in  the 
deception;  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  <]ecoying  smaller 
birds  near  it  by  mimicking  their  notes,  when  it  fi^itens 
them  almost  to  death,  or  drives  them  away  with  all 
speed,  by  pouring  upon  tibem  the  screams  of  such  birds 
of  prqr  as  they  most  dread. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  imitative,  like  the  natural,  vcrice  Sett  <rf  the 
has  its  seat  in  the  cartilages  and  other  moveable  powers  voice. 
4hat  form  the  larynx;  for  the  great  body  of  the  trachea 
only  gives  measure  to  the  sound,  and  renders  it  more  or 
less  copious  in  proportion  to  its  volume.    It  is  not  there** 
fore  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  similar  sort  of  imitative  Imiu^ve 
power  should  be  sometimes  cultivated  with  success  in  ]^  *" 
the  human  larynx;  and  that  we  should  occasionally  meet 
with  pei:sons  who,  from  long' and  dextrous  practice,  are 
able  to  copy  the  notes  of  almost  all  the  singing-birds  of 
the  woods ;  or  the  sounds  of  other  animals;  and  even  to 
personate  the  different  voices  of  orators  and  other  public 
speakers. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  this  last  Ventriio- 
kind  consists  in  the  art  of  what  is  called  vENTRiLoguiSM,  ^"**™* 
of  which  no  very  plausible  explanation  has  hitherto  been 
offered  to  the  world.    The  practitioner  of  this  occult  art  Description, 
is  well  known  to  have  a  power  of  modifying  his  voice  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  voices  of  difierent  per- 
sons conversing  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and 
in  very  different  tones.     And  hence  the  first  impressicm  How  ac- 
which  this  ingenious  trick  or  exhibition  produced  on  the  formerly. 
world,  was  that  of  the  artist's  possessing  a  doutde  or 
triple  larynx,  the  additional  larynxes  being  supposed  to 
be  seated  still  deeper  in  the  chest  than  the  lowermost  of 
the  two  that  belong  to  birds ;  whence,  indeed,  the  name 

of  VENTRILOQUISM  Or  BELLY-SPEAKING.      This  Hide  and    Notaip- 

early  idea   M.  Richerand   was   at   one  time   strongly  S^tom^ 
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tempted  to  revive ;  but  a  closer  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject convinced  him  that  it  could  not  be  supported,  and 
he  abandoned  it,  without,  however,  offering  any  other 
sufficiently  matured  for  examination,  Mr.  Gough  has 
attempted,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society, 
to  resolve  the  whole  into  the  phenomena  of  echoes ;  the 
ventriloquist,  on  this  hypothesis,  being  conceived  to  con* 
fine  himself  on  all  occasions  to  a  room  well  disposed  for 
echoes  in  various  parts  of  it,  and  merely  to  produce 
false  voices  by  directing  his  natural  voice  in  a  straight 
line  towards  such  echoing  parts,  instead  of  in  a  straight 
line  towards  the  audience ;  who,  upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  are  supposed  to  be  artfbUy  placed  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  ventriloquist  It  is  sufficient,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  conjecttu-e,  to  observe  that  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  perfect  quiescence  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks 
of  the  performer  while  employing  his  feigned  voices ; 
and  that  an  adept  in  the  art,  like  M.  Fitzjames,  who  ex- 
hibited a  few  years  ago  in  our  own  country,  or  M.  Alex- 
andre of  the  present  day,  is  totally  indifferent  to  the  room 
in  which  he  practises,  and  will  readily  allow  another 
person  to  choose  a  room  for  him.  Of  M.  Fitasjames,  M. 
Richerand  has  given  a  particular  account  from  personal 
examination.  He  observes,  that  he  always  made  a  strong 
inspiration  before  he  commenced  his  performance,  and 
could  support  his  various  voices  till  he  required  a  fresh 
supply  of  air ;  thus  evidently  proving  that  the  inhaled 
air  was  expired,  though  not  through  the  hps,  but,  as  ap- 
pears from  another  case  observed  by  M.  Richerand,  at 
least  partly  through  the  nostrils. 

Yet  the  means  by  which  the  ventriloquist  is  enabled 
to  modify  his  articulations  uito  the  semblance  of  distinct 
voices,  still  remains  to  be  explained;  and  I  shall  hence  b^ 
leave  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  upon  the  subject.  From 
various  concurrent  facts,  ventriloquism  appears  to  be  an 
imitative  art,  founded  on  a  close  attention  to  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  tones,  articulations,  and  inflexicHis 
which  the  glottis  is  capable  of  producing  in  its  own  re- 
gion alone,  when  long  and  dextrously  practised  upon ; 
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and  a  dkilful  modification  of  these  Tocal  sounds,  thus  I.  Vocal 
limited  to  die  glottis,  into  mimic  speech,  passed  for  the  *^*™*** 
most  part,  and  whenever  necessary,  through  the  cavity  hapiin^ 
of  the  nostrils  instead  of  through  the  moudb.     It  is  pos*  stracture  or 
stble,  however,  though  no  opportunity  has  hitherto  oc-  "tg^J^^^ 
curred  of  proving  the  fact  by  dissection,  diat  those  who  oretrcilqieff. 
learn  this  art  with  &oiIity,  and  carry  it  to  perfection,  pos^ 
sess  some  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  glottis,  and 
pfirticularly  in  respect  to  its  muscles  or  cartilages. 

In  singing,  every  one  knows  that  the  glottis  is  the  Gbtti*  the 
only  organ  made  use  of,  exc^  where  the  tones  are  not  ^|^^n 
marely  uttered  but  articulated.   It  is  ihe  only  organ  em-  «ftg»ng' 
ploved,  as  already  observed,  in  the  mock  articnlattons  of  *"^,'"  5f 

^^j     ^     ^  »  .     .      ,  ,  mock  arti- 

parrots,  and  other  imitative  birds ;  it  is  the  only  oif;an  cuiation  of 
of  natural  cries,  constituting  the  language  of  all  animals  ^^'^ 
possessing  a  voice;  and  hence  Lord  Monboddo  has ihge^  ^^f*^ 
niously  conjecture  that  it  is  the  chief  organ  of  articulate  animals. 
language  in  its  rudest  and  most  barbarous  style.     **  As  Glotda  con- 
all  natural  cries^,  says  he,  **  even  though  modulated  by  "Monboddo 
music^  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx,  or  knot  of  the  to  have  been 
throat,  with  little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  (fthe  mouthy  ^^^  ^-^  ^^ 
k  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  languages  were,  for  arUcuiate 
Ae  greater  part,  spoken  from  the  throat;  and  that  what  mlJS*^** 
consonants  were  used  to  vary  the  cries,  were  moetly  gut^  nideautc. 
iuraly  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at  first 
be  but  very  little  employed***.    To  which  I  mqr  add, 
that  notwithstanding,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  speech,  the 
txmgne  takes  an  auxiliary  part  amcHDg  mankind,  yet  the 
nom^ons  and  well  authmticated  examples  on  record, 
and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  mi- 
nutely  hereafter,  of  persons  who  have  retained  a  full  and 
perfect  command  of  speech,  after  the  tongue  has  been 
destroyed  or  extirpated,  proves,  incontrovertibly,  that 
the  glottis  al<»ie  is  arable  of  su^^Iying,  in  this  respect.  Glottis  ca- 
the  place  of  the  tongue,  upon  particular  occasions,  and  ^^^^^ 
where  perhaps  peeiiUar  pains  are  taken  to  caU  forth  the  tongue^i 
fuUextent  of  its  latent  powers.  ^^^ 


*  Orig.  ami  Prog,  of  Lang.  ▼.  i.  b.  fil.  ch.  4. 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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I.  Vocal  This  explanation,  which  some  hundreds  of  persons  in 

*T^"^  this  metropolis  may  remember  to  have  been  advanced  by 

natbnadu  the  author,  in  a  public  lecture  on  the  subject  ddivered 

vincedby  in  the  year  1811,  has  since  been  embrao^  in  France, 

fouitLi^'  though  without  adopting  the  hint  that  the  full  perfection 

yean  ago.  of  the  art  may  possibly  depend  upon  some  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  muscular  organism  of  the  glottis,  in  those 

A  simflar  who  are  thus  highly  endowed  with  it     And  hence  M. 

SvMcS^"  Magendie  asserts  that  ventriloquism  consists  in  nothing 

since  by  uKNTe  than  a  delicate  attention  to  the  different  eflfects  or 

gcndie*^th  modifications  of  sounds  or  speech,  thrown. at  differ^t 

only  a  slight  distances  and  throuii^  difierent  modes  of  conveyance, 
Tariation.  ■■  '...ot  »        %  n 

and  an  exact  imitation  ot  them  m  a  larynx  of  common 
formation  and  powers. 

<^  Les  fondemens  sur  lesquels  repose  oet  art  sont  &dles 
a  saisir.  Nous  avons  instinctivement  recoimu,  par  Tex- 
p^rience,  que  les  sons  s'alt^rent  par  plusieurs  causes; 
par  exemple,  qu'ils  s'affoiblissent,  deviennent  moins  dis- 
tincts,  et  changent  de  timbre  a  mesure  qu'ils  s'eloignoit 
de  nous.  Un  homme  est  descendu  an  fond  d'un  puits, 
il  vent  parler  aux  personnes  qui  sont  a  Touvertore:  sa 
voix  n'arrivera  a  leur  oreille  qu'avec  des  modifications 
d^pendantes  de  la  distance,  de  la  forme  du  canal  qu'elle 
a  parcourue.  Si  done  une  personne  remarque  bien  ces 
modifications,  et  s'exerce  a  les  rq)roduire,  il  produira  des 
illusions  d'acoustique,  dont  on  ne  pourra  plus  se  de* 
f^^dre,  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  voir  les^bjects  plus  gros 
lorsqu'on  les  r^arde  d  travers  un  verre  grossissant; 
Terreur  sera  complete  s'il  emploie  d'ailleurs  les  prestiges 
convenables  pour  detoumer  ['attention. 

^^  Plus  Fartiste  aura  de  talens,  plus  les  illusions  seront 
nombreuses :  mais  il  &ut  se  garder  dq  croire  qu'un  ven- 
triloque  produtse  les  sons  vocaux,  et  articule  autrement 
qu'une  autre  personne.  Sa  voix  se  forme  a  la  maniere 
ordbiaire.  Sous  un  certain  rapport,  on  peut  dire 
que  cet  art  est  a  I'oreille  ce  que  la  peinture  est  pour  les 
yeux."* 

•  Prid*  Elementaire  de  Pbysiologie^  Tom.  n.  p.  235, 
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Bat  this  last  view  of  an  ordinary  articulation  and  for-  L  Vocal 
mation  of  the  voice,  is  at  variance  with  that  perfect  qui-  t^^! 
escence  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  which  the  ,^?on 
more  skilful  ventriloquists  evince,  and  which  can  only  be  ?^^  out- 
accounted  for  by  a  formation  of  articulations,  and  not 
merely  a  modification  of  sounds,  in  the  larynx. 

II.  The  lungs,  whose  vessels  receive  the  air  from  the  XL  MotiT« 
trachea,  and  in  which  the  blood  undergoes  the  important  P®^^* 
process  of  ventilation,  are  well  known  as  a  pair  of  large,  Structure 
light,  elastic,  and  spongy  organs,  suspended  by  the  tra-  ^    *  "^*' 
cheal  tubes  and  large  blood-vessels  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  in  size  adapted  to  the  two  sacs  of  the  pleura, 
which  they  completely  fill  when  inflated.    They  are  sur* 
rounded  by  an  exquisitely  fine  duplicature  of  this  deli- 
cate membrane,  which  lines  the  entire  cavity  of  the  tho- 
TBX^  and  separates  the  lungs  from  each  other  by  a  process 
or  septum ;  which,  from  its  running  between  the  two,  is 
called  mediastinum.    The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  lo- 
bular; the  larger  lobes  dividing  into  smaller,  and  the 
subdivision  being  continued  through  an  almost  infinite 
series,  till  the  ultimate  lobules  terminate  in  very  minute 
vesicles;  which,  after  birth,  though  not  antecedently,  are  AirTesicies. 
filled  with  air,  conveyed  by  an  innumerable  host  of 
exquisitely  slender  ramifications  from  the  two  grand 
bnmches  into  which  the  trachea  at  first  forks  off,  so  as  to 
form  a  main  division  for  each  of  the  lungs,  and  which 
are  denominated  brondiiae,  as  theur  subdivisions  are  Bronchise, 
bronchial  vessels.    The  vesicles  or  air-cells  are  invested 
and  held  in  connexion  by  the  mucous  web  common  to  all 
animal  organs,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  unites 
them  and  forms  their  boundaries,  opens  a  communica^ 
ticm  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  is  itself  freely 
sii{^ed  with  exquisitely  fine  blood-vessels,  that  are 
ramifications  firom  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  continue  to 
divide  and  sub-divide,  till  they  at  lengtfi  form  a  beautiftd 
net-work  upon  the  sides  of  the  air-cells,  and  ultimately 
become  invisible  from  their  attenuation;  by  which  means 
every  particle  of  blood  is  exposed,  in  its  turn,  to  the  iiill 
benefit,  whatever  this  may  consist  in,  of  the  gasses  of  the 
HH  2 
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atmosphere  contained  in  the  air  cells  which  they  thus 
surround. 

The  moving  powers  of  the  lungs  consist  in  the  bones, 
cartilages,  and  muscles  by  which  they  are  encircled.  The 
bones  are  the  ribs  and  sternum,  which,  in  their  form,  in- 
sertion, and  general  freedom  of  play  (for  even  the  ster- 
num itself  seems  to  yield  a  little),  exhibit  a  perfection  of 
art  that  the  most  careless  among  us  cannot  but  admire^ 
though  the  wisest  could  not  have  contrived : 

Deu8,  Deu8,  ille,  Menaica ! 


Suteofthe 
lungs  ante- 
cedent to 
birth. 


how 


low  pro- 
luced. 


Antecedently  to  birth,  the  whole  of  this  machinery, 
with  the  blood-vessels  may  be  contemplated  as  at  rest, 
and  the  lungs  in  a  state  of  collapse,  in  whose  interstices 
there  is  a  perfect  vacuum.  From  the  moment  the  infiuit 
becomes  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  air  wbich  presses 
forcibly  on  every  side,  presses  also  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  trachea  through  the  channels  of  the  mouth  and 
Intpiiition  ^e  nostrlls ;  the  motive  powers  of  e3q)ansion,  and  which 
are  afterwards  those  of  expiration,  are  immediately  sti- 
mulated into  action ;  the  ribs  rise  by  the  agency  cf  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  the  chest  becomes  devfOed;  the 
diaphragm,  whose  broad  and  mifscular  septum  divides 
die  thorax  from  the  abdomen,  sinks,  from  instinctive 
sympathy,  towards  the  viscera  beneath,  and  the  chest  be* 
comes  deepened;  and  into  the  dilated  vacuum,  hereby 
(u^uced,  the  external  air. rushes  forcibly  by  the  trachea, 
and,  by  inflating  the  lungs  to  the  full  stretdi  of  their 
elasticily,  compresses  all  the  surrounding  organs.  Yet 
as  the.  force  with  which  tiie  air  operates  is  very  oonsiderr 
ahly,  perhaps  as  mudi  as  three  hundred  times,  less  dian 
Uiat  of  liie  heart  when  stimulated  to  contract,  the  blood, 
instead  of  being  hereby  impeded  in  its  course  through, 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  flows  for  more  freely,  and  dilates 
tt^ese  vessels  by  its  plenitude,  as  they  are  ahready  ne^ 
cessajrily  elongatated  by  the  expansion  of  the  hmgs;  and 
the  heart  in  ^is  manner  becomes  liberated  from  a  load^ 
whieh^  if  it  were  to  remain  iaits  easily,  would  oppr^B  k 
and  put  a  stop  to  its  action.    And  heme  we  bcliold  at 
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once,  the  important  connexion  that  exists  between  the  II.  Mofirt 
sanguiferous  and  the  respiratory  systems,  and  how  much  ^"^^^ 
the  soundness  of  the  one  must  depend  upon  that  of  the 
other. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  motive  powers  concerned  in 
the  act  of  inspiration,  and  the  means  by  which  they  effect 
their  purpose.  The  process  of  expiration,  or  that  o£  E^i^tida 
throwing  the  air  back  again  after  it  has  accomplished  its  duoJl 
intention,  b  not  of  more  difficult  comprehension.  All  the 
muscles  of  the  body  become  exhausted  and  fatigued  by 
their  own  action,  and  show  an  evidafit  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  an  opposite  state,  or  that  of  rest ;  some  indeed  in 
a  shorter,  and  others  in  a  longer  period  of  time ;  but  all 
of  them  soonest,  when,  independently  of  their  own  ex- 
ertion, they  are  also  opposed  by  a  set  of  counteracting 
muscles,  whose  resistance  they  must  subdue  before  they 
can  accomplish  their  pmpose. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  moving  powers  Antago- 

/P11  ••  ,  .  «...        ttifin  of  the 

c»  the  lungs,  m  the  two  alternate  actions  of  mspuration  uoTiiig 

and  expiration.  For  while  the  muscles  we  have  just  ad-  powers  in 
verted  to  are  stimulated  to  expand  the  chest,  there  ore  ^expinL 
others  that  by  a  reverse  energy  are  perpetually  striving  ^^ 
to  contract  its  diamet^.  Almost  all  the  abdominal  mus-» 
des  tend  to  produce  this  effect,  and  particularly  the 
oblique,  straight,  and  transverse.  Many  of  these  are 
inserted  into  the  ribs ;  and,  as  the  latter  become  elevated, 
endeavour  to  draw  them  back  into  their  anterior  situa- 
tions, to  which  also  the  ribs  themselves  have  an  inherent 
inclination  to  return,  from  their  natural  elasticity*  Other 
muscles,  urged  into  action  by  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Immediately  contract  their  fibres,  diminish  the 
convexity  of  the  abdomen,  and  hereby  force  the  abdo* 
minal  viscera  upwards  and  backwards  against  the  dia- 
phragm that  thus  intrudes  upon  them,  and  drive  it  into 
its  former  position :  whilst  all  the  blood-vessels,  and  even 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  possessing  an  elastic  power, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  return  to  their  smaller  dia- 
meters; and  hence  expiradon  is  performed  with  evexi 
more  factUty  than  inspiration,  and  is  ccmsequently  the 
last  action  of  dying  persons. 
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n.  Motive        The  powers  I  have  thus  far  noticed  are  those  which 
El^'^f'        usually  act  without  the  interposition  of  the  wilL  althomeh 

Function         ^i_        -ii  i  *.  ,  ^r 

tccompiish-    "^^  Will  possesses  some  control  over  most  of  them.    But 
^hiefty      whenever  this  faculty  of  the  mind  co(^erates  and  throws 
interposition  ^1^^  influence  into  the  balance  on  either  side,  other  powers 
of  the  will,     are  sometimes  called  into  action,  and  the  energy  of  some 
^^^^^      of  these  is  occasionally  suspended.  Thus,  m  the  case  of  a 
ciestUe  will   fi*actured  rib,  or  of  pleurisy,  the  power  of  the  will  keeps 
varioTuie"    ^^®  ^^^  quiescent,  and  the  power  of  expansion  is  thrown 
acUon  of  the  almost  entirely  upon  the  diaphragm:  while,  on^e  con- 
Fow^rf  in      trary,  when,  in  running,  a  freer  supply  of  air  becomes 
respiration;    necessary,  and  the  heart  palpitates  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  is  thrown  into  it,  the  thorax  is 
urged  by  the  stimulus  of  the  will  to  a  quicker  respiration, 
and  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  the  clavicles  and 
scapulse  are  often  called  upon  for  their  conjoint  assist- 
ance.    And  where  the  mind  has,  from  an  early  period  of 
life,  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  such  a  control,  it  is 
wonderful  to  contemplate  the  quantity  of  air  which  the 
lungs  may  be  brought  to  inclose,  and  the  length  of  in- 
terval through  which  the  life  may  be  preserved  without  a 
fresh  supply :  of  which  savage  nations  fiimish  us  with 
striking  examples,  in  the  act  of  diving  and  remaining 
under  water.    Diemerbroeck  relates  the  case  of  a  peail- 
diver,  who,  under  his  own  eye,  remained  half  an  hour 
at  a  time  under  water,  while  pursuing  his  hunt  for  pearl 
muscles  *. 
and  some-         The  will  also  makes  use  of  the  muscles  of  re^iration 
them  uT^^  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes;  sometimes  for  that  of 
other  pur-      freeing  the  aerial  passages  themselves,  or  other  cavities 
^^***^''         connected  with  them,  from  some  material  that  irritates  or 
loads  them,  as  in  coughing,  sneezing,  and  .hiccup ;  all 
which  actions  are  sonorous  from  the  violeoce  with  which 
the  air  is  protruded,  and  the  last  of  which  is  often  exer- 
cised, even  without  the  consent  of  the  will,  from  spasm 
alone.  And  sometimes  the  will  employs  these  powers  as 
as  in  laugh-   ^^^^  cxprcssions  of  mental  feeling  at  the  moment,  as  in 
ing,  sighing,  kughing.  Sighing,  or  weeping :  the  first  of  which  consists 
*«cp»og*  ^  ^  jjjgjpg  succession  of  short  and  abrupt  expirations;  and 

•  Anatom.  lib.  i|k  p.  464. 
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the  last  two,  of  de^  inspirations,  succeeded  by  deep  ex-  il.  MotiYc 
iurati<nis;  broken,  in  the  case  of  weeping,  into  a  quick  ^^^^     , 
series  of  sonorous  snatches ;  and  often  accompanied,  in 
sighing,  with  deep  and  long  drawn  intonations,  which 
we  call  groans. 

III.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  general  eco-  ill.  Efiect 
nomy  of  respiration  cmisists  in  the  change  which  takes  ^oiT^i^e 
place  in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  its  being  acted  upon  Uood. 
by  the  inspired  air. 

We  see  the  blooc^  conveyed  to  the  lungs  of  a  deep  Character  of 
purple  hue,  &int  and  exhausted  by  being  drained  in  a  ^^^^ 
considerable  degree  <^  its  vital  power ;  or  immature  and  reaches  the 
unassimilated  to  the  nature  of  the  isystem  it  is  about  to    "'^^ 
suj^KHTt,  in  consequence  of  its  being  received  fresh  from 
the  trunk  of  the  lacteals.     We  find  it  returned  from  the  S^"|f 
Ifiags  spirited  with  newness  of  life,  perfect  in  its  elabora- 
tion, more  readily  disposed  to  coagulate,  and  the  dead 
purple  hue  transformed  into  a  bright  scarlet    What  has 
the  blood  hereby  lost  ?  How  has  this  wonderful  change 
been  accomplished  ? 

These  are  questicms  which  have  occupied  the  attention  The  subject 
of  physiologists  in  almost  all  ages,  and  were  as  eagerly  former,  as 
studied  in  the  Greek  schools  as  in  our  own  day.    To  the  weU  aa  in 
present  hour,  however,  they  have  descended  in  a  mantle  ^nea, 
of  Cimmerian  darkness ;  and  though  the  researches  of  a 
more  accurate  chemistry  have  disclosed  volumes  of  &cts 
heretofore  unknown,  and  the  ingenuity  of  able  theorists 
have  laid  hold  of  them,  and  applied  them  to  an  expla- 
nation of  this  curious  subject  in  a  great  variety  of  hypo- 
theses, I  am  afraid  we  are  still  almost  as  much  at  sea  as 
ever ;  and  that  there  is  no  inquiry  in  die  whole  range  of  ^  '^'^^ 
physiology  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  than  that  con-  fi^ry 
ceming  the  ventilation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  *^^ 

According  to  a  course  of  well-conducted  experiments,  Artnge  of 
instituted  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Humphry  (then  Mr.)  j^^'^^ 
Davy,  it  appears  that  the  general  sum  of  a  man's  natural  according  to 
inq)irations  are  about  tw«ity-six  or  twenty-seven  in  a     ^^' 
minute;  and  that  thirteen  cubic  inches  of  air,  are  in  every 
inhaladon,  taken  in,  and  about  twelve  and  three  quarters 
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UL  lUspi-  alternately  thrown  oulU  The  atmoBpheric  or  inspiml  fiir 
ration.  ^^^  found  to  coptain,  m  the  thirteen  ouUc  inches,  nine 
^^t^J;  and  a  half  inches  <^nitrogene^  three  and  four  teatfaa  of 
of  expired  oi^ygene,  and  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  xarbonic  aoid :  the 
^''  twelve  inches  and  three  quarters  of  returned  air  gave 

nine  and  three  tenths  of  nitrogene^  two  and  two  tenths 
pf  oxygene,  and  one  and  two  tenths  of  carbonic  acid* 
Result  From  these  experiments^  therefore^  there  should  aeem 

to  be  a  retention  in  the  system  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
inspired  oxygene,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  in^ired 
iiitrogene ;  and  a  discharge  from  the  system  of  a  Yerj 
considerable  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gass.    And  as  the 
colour  of  the  blood  is  well  known  to  be  changed  in  its 
Modena  hue  passage  through  the  lungSy  frow  a  deep  modena  to  a 
howpro-       bright  scarlet  hue,  M.  Lavoisier,  following  up,  with  ad- 
dnced  ac-      ditional  &cts,  an  earlier  s^  of  experiments  of  Dr^  Ccaw* 
Urowen     f^^>  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  while  the  modena  hue  is 
produced  by  the  carbone  with  which  the  blood  is  loaded 
Scarlet  hue    when  it  first  re^hes  the  lungs,  its  scarlet  results  finom 
duoel'^      its  losing  this  surplus  of  carbone,  and  aoquiring  oxygeiie 
in  its  stead;  during  which  process  a  very  large  quantity 
of  caloric,  or  heat,  in  an  dementary  form,  is  supposed, 
also,  to  be  disengaged  from  the  air  thrown  into  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  and  to  pass  into  the  adjoining  miaule 
blood-vessels  in  combination  with  the  oxygene. 
Doubts  as  to       The  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  were  afier* 
of  any  ^   wards  repeated  by  Messrs.  Pepys  and  AUcoi ;  bat  these 
of  the  in-      acute  analysts  could  not  discover  that  any  part  of  the 

haled  nitro-     -    i     i    j     .  .       ,         .  . 

gene.  inhaled  mtrc^eue  was  retamed ;  smce  the  same  exact 

proportion  appeared  from  their  trials  to  be  thrown  back 
in  every  instance  of  expiration,  as  had  been  previondy 
Doubts  as     received  in  every  instance  of  inspiration.     And  there 
CTc^of  i*    have  since  been  doubts,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Humphry 
loric  as  a      Davy  himself,  respectingthe  supposed  caloric;  notmerely 
^^^^^^.     in  regard  to  its  separation  from  the  atmospheric  air»  hat 
as  to  its  substantive  existence  at  all,  either  th^re  or  eke- 
where  ;  heat  being,  in  his  later  view  of  the  subject,  no* 
thing  more  than  a  rapicf,  vibratory,  or  repulsive  action 
of  the  corpuscles  of  a  body  that  exhibits  this 
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meiKNi :  thus  revivk^  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Uh  Bcsfi- 
Peripatetics,  which  wba  so  ably  controverted  by  the  Kpi-  ™^**"' 
cureaas;  who,  foretasting  the  spirit  of  the  Lavoisierian  ,^'tiec^ 
system,,  strenuously  contended  that  it  was  a  substance  troTersyof 
sai  generb*.    While,  to  dose  the  whole,  Mr.  EUis  has  {Sic^*!^ 
gone  through  another  extensive  range  of  in<)uiry,  and  in-  the  Epicu- 
stituted  or  collected  another  numerous  set  of  experi-  ^^ 
ments,  to  prove  that  even  the  oxygene  of  the  inspired  to^theen!^ 
air  does  not  enter  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  but  JT"?*  ^f 
becomes  itself  converted,  in  the  air-cells  of  these  oigans,  ox/^e 
into  the  carbonic  acid  gass  of  the  expired  air,  by  uniting  ^^^ 
with  the  carbone  of  the  blood,  which  he  supposes,  as  a  ^^^  ^^ 
recrement,  to  be  secreted  in  the  form  of  a  vapour  into  posed  of  ac 
the  air-cells,  by  the  exhalants  of  the  lungsf .    He  ad-  ^^^  ^ 
nuts,  however,  the  existence  of  caloric,  as  an  elementary  who  admiu 
principle;  conceives  it  to  be  disengaged  in  very  large  ^®^j^^JJ|^ 
abandanee  firom  the  inspired  air,  during  its  union  with  enceofc»- 
the  secreted  carbonic  halitus ;  and  ascrib^  the  recovered  2^^*^,^^^^ 
scarlet  hue  of  the  blood  to  its  combination  with  this  in-  toittheactr- 
vifllhle  fluid;  as  he  does  also  whatever  efiects  are  pro-  ^^^^ 
duoed  by  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  funotioo,  not 
merely  in  animals,  but  in  plants. 

Of  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Chief&cu 
hypothesis,  whidk  he  extends  to  plants  as  well  as  to  inenum~ 
animals,    die   two   foUowioir  seem   to    be    the  chief.  !^PP?'1^ 

— ,.      ,        ,  ,        «     ,  -  .       .  ,     ,  EUis  8  hypo- 

Firstly,  the  seeds  of  plants  m  germination,  and  plants  thesis. 

themselves  in  growth^  throw  fixth  carbone^  in  the  form 
of  aqueous  vapour,  or,  in  other  wodrds,  diasolved  in  water, 
even  where  no  oxygene  ia  present^*  And,  secondly, 
soeh  ejected  fluids  wherever  ]iSt  exists,  is  the  work  of 
seoretionu  In  conaeqntnoe  of  whidi,  he  ventures  to  a& 
firm  that  it  is  a  secretbn  <^  this  kind  which  is  continu- 
ally taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
skhi,  in  animals,  bodi  which  he  thinks  concur  in  a  com- 
mon actioii;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  refers  to  va* 


*  See  the  Author's  TVanslation  of  Lucretius^ — ^Noteon  Book  u.  ▼.  74S. 
f  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  induced  oa  Atmospheric  Air.  SvOi  1807. 
i  lDf|«irf,  ko*  Sect  ao»  p»  88. 
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III.  Respi.    rious  insects  and  worms,  without  stigmata  or  stanrnatA^ 
ratwn.  which  appear  to  breathe  by  the  pores  of  the  skin  alooe. 

No  proof  of       According  to  Mr.  Ellis,  we  have  no  proof  of  carbonic 

flSd^fui™  ®^^^>  ^^  ^^  ^y  ^*'ifi>"^  flu^d  existing  naturally  in  the 
blood.  blood  *,  and  consequently  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 

any  caa  be  thrown  out :  while^  if  oxygene  enter  from  the 
air-ceUs  into  the  system,  it  must  be  by  absorpticm,  or 
chemical  aflSnity.  If  by  absorption,  it  would,  in  animals, 
take  the  regular  course  of  the  thoracic  du<^  and  the 
blood  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  would  first  ex- 
hibit a  scarlet  hue :  while  in  the  germination  o£  vegeta- 
bles, their  seeds  give  no  evidence  of  possessing  a  struc- 
ture fitted  to  absorb  and  expel  aerifi)rm  fluids ;  nor  of 
any  such  fluids  at  any  time  existing  in  them-f>*  To  the 
operation  of  chemical  affinity  he  conceives  an  actual  con- 
tact between  the  air  and  the  blood  to  be  requisite;  bat 
in  the  lungs  we  have  an  intervention  of  the  coats  of  ihe 
cells,  and  of  the  blood-vessels.  And  if  these  be  pre- 
sumed so  thin  that,  when  moist,  they  will  allow  the  air,  or 
its  oxygene  gass,  to  pervade  them,  the  gass  would  radier 
pass  into  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  substancei  than 
into  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  thus  create  an  eai{A(y- 
sema.  But  die  whole  of  sudi  permeation,  he  hol<h  to 
be  gratuitous,  and  contrary  to  experiment  $•  The  dimi- 
nution in  the  bulk  of  respired  air,  he  thinks,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an  union  of  the  carbone  of  the  bkxxi  with 
the  oxygene  in  the  air*cells,  and  the  formation  of  aque- 
ous vapour  by  the  disengagement  of  the  cidorio  fixmi  the 
oxygene  of  the  atmospheric  air  $• 
R«piy  to  To  these  otgectionsy  however,  it  may  be  rq>lied,  that 

j^^^^  if  caloric  can  penetrate  animal  mendiranes,  and  nmte, 
by  chemical  affinity,  with  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels, 
so,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  oxygene. 
Mr.  Porrett  has  shown  that  the  voltaic  fluid,  when  tole- 
rating upon  water,  is  capable  of  carrying  even  water  itsdf 


•  Inquiry,  &c.  Sect.  98,  p.  122,  '   f  Id.  Sect.  16,  p.  18. 

t  Id.  Sect.  101,  p.  125. 

§  Id.  Sect.  83,  p.  99.  Sect.  107,  p.  182»4iid  conpwewitliSecL  II,  p.  13. 
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throu^  the  bladder,  and  raising  it  into  a  heap  against  in.  RopU 
the  force  of  gravitation*.  A  like  combination  may  take  '*^"' 
place  between  the  voltaic  or  some  similar  fluid  and  the 
Qxygene  and  a  part  of  the  nitn^ene  gasses  in  the  air-cel|s 
of  the  lungs ;  and  a  similar  permeation  may  follow  di- 
rectly through  the  membranes  of  the  blood-vessds ;  and 
the  carbone  of  the  system  may,  in  consequence,  pass  oS 
by  the  same  channel  instead  <^  being  secreted ;  and  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  in  that  of  cai'bonic 
vapour. 

Next,  we  have  no  proof  that  carbone  will  dissolve  in  ObjectiOTi 
water,  and  produce  such  vapour :  and  hence,  at  present,  his  priod- 
this  idea  is  gratuitous.  P^* 

Again,  air  appears,  in  various  cases,  to  have  been  ao- 
tudly  disengaged,  and  is,  perhaps,  perpetually  disen- 
gaging from  the  blood.     Mr.  J.  Hunter  declares  he  has 
discovered  it  in  an  abscess,  in  which  it  could  neither 
have  been  derived  from  without,  nor  from  putrefaction  f: 
and  he  hence  adopted  the  opinion  that  air  is  often  se- 
creted by  animal  organs,  or  separated  from  the  juices 
conveyed  to  them.    And  this  opinion  has  not  only  been 
abundantly  confirmed,  but  even  extended  to  the  vege- 
table world  since  his  time:  for  Mr.  Bauer  appears  to  Facts teera- 
have  shown  that  an  elastic  gass  is  constantly  shooting  JJat^air  d^ 
forth  in  small  bubbles  from  the  roots  of  plants  into  the  exist  natti- 
slimy  papulse  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  and  that  JiJli^^'" 
it  is  hence  the  slimy  matter  becomes  elongated  and  is  vqgetaUe 
rendered  vascular,  or  converted   into  hair  or  down.  ^^. 
And  Mr.  Brande  has  established,  by  experiments,  that  mentsof 
carbonic  acid  does  exist,  and  that  too  in  a  considerable  ^^^\ 
quantity,  in  the  blood  of  animals,  while  circulating  mrauof 
through  both  arteries  and  veins ;  and  that  it  is  so  largely  Brande. 
poured  forth  from  blood  placed,  while  warm,  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  as  tq  give  the  appearance  of  ef- 
fervescence ;  a  fiu;t  familiar  to  Mr.  Boyle  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.    The  venous  and  arterial  blood,  according 


*  Tliomson's  Annals  of  Philos.  No.  xmu  pp.  76, 70. 
t  Animal  £c«Bomy,  p.  807. 
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III.  Reipu   to  Mr.  Bntnde's  experiments,  seems  to  contiun  an  equal 
T&tioiu         proportion  of  this  gass ;  dind  be  calculated  that  not  less 
than  two  cubic  inches  were  extricated  from  every  ounce 
^s^^'*    of  blood  thus  experimented  upon.    A»d  hence  Sir  Eve- 
Home.  '      rard  Home,  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Bauer, 
ingeniously  conjectures  that  it  is  by  the  esci^  of  bub- 
bles of  this  gass  from  the  serum  of  blood,  in  cases  of  ef- 
fusion and  coagulation,  that  new  vessels  are  formed;  as 
also  granulations  in  pus,  as  a  like  gass  appears  to  be  se- 
parable from  this  latter  fluid  *. 
Hence  ob-        The  observations  of  Mr.  Ellis  are,  therefore,  by  no 
^Emls not   ^^^"^  suflScient  to  subvert  the  Lavoisierian  hypothesis 
conclusive,    of  respiration.     And  some  late  experiments,  both  of  M. 
ri^OT^S"    ®^y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  M.  Magendie,  seem  to  support  those 
Gay  LuMc    already  adverted  to  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  since  they 
die^infeT""  ^oncur  in  proving  that  in  the  act  of  respiration  there  is  s 
▼our  of  the    little  more  carbonic  acid  gass  •  than  oxygene  consumed. 
h^^'^      Since  the  first  edition  of  thb  work  was  printed,  the 
Later  and     objections  here  offbred  to  Mr.  Ellis's  conclusion,  and  die 
more  accu-    support  thus  attempted  to  be  given  to  M.  Lavoisier's  hy- 
ments^"'  pothesis,  havc  been  amply  and  very  plausibly  suiqx>rted 
Edwards  in    by  a  new  Set  of  experiments,  conducted  with  the  utmost 

confirmation  •■  /•  ^        •  i        • 

of  the  views  accuracy,  and  upon  a  &r  more  extensive  scale  than 
here  offered,  ever,  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Paris,  who  is  fairly  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  ablest  physiolo- 
gists of  the  present  day*  The  results  were  chi^y  ob- 
tained by  exposing  to  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogene  gass 
such  animals  as  can  live  longest  in  an  atmosphere  de- 
prived of  its  oxygene,  as  frogs  and  odier  batrachian  tribes 
among  the  cold-blooded,  and  the  young  (and  hence  kit- 
tens were  selected)  among  the  warm-blooded ;  though  the 
experiments  were  varied  by  employing  birds  and  fishes 
as  weU.  The  results  differed  considerably  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  animal  made  use  o^  and  even  in 
respect  to  the  same  animal  according  to  the  season,  or 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere :  but  the  general  con- 
clusion is,  in  few  words,  as  follows : — All  the  oxygene 

•  Phil  Trans,  for  1818.  p.  180. 
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which  disappears  during*  the  inspiration  of  atmospheric  III.  ] 
air  is  absorbed  by  the  blood :  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled;  '***°°' 
nitrogene  gass  is  also  exhaled,  and  it  is  likewise  absorbed* 
The  carbonic  acid  is  sometimes  equivaleoit  to  the  oxy* 
gene  which  disappears,  but  sometimes  also  it  is  less ;  and 
the  nitrogene  gass  exhaled  is  sometimes  inferior^  some* 
times  equal,  and  sometimes  superior,  to  the  quantity  ab* 
sorbed  *. 

The  quantity  of  air  inhaled  in  a  single  act  of  kifipira*  <)uantiir  o^ 
tion  is  found  to  vary  in  persons  of  different  sized  chests ;  variMia^^ 
but  the  aggregate  inhaled  in  a  given  period  does  not  es-  f«rent  p«r. 
sentially  differ;  since  those  who  inhale  most  at  a  time  ^^ebqnr 
make  the  fewest  inspirations  in  a  minute.    I  have  said  ^^i^n*  ^^\ 
that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  calculated  the  average  number  ^aj^** 
of  respirations  in  a  minute  at  twenty-six  or  twenty-  g&te  period,. 
seven,  and  that  the  mei^ure  of  air  inspired  or  expired 
was  estimated  at  about  thirteen  cubic  inches  each  time. 
Tliis  breathing  has  since  been  supposed  too  rapid  for  a 
common  standard;  and  the  measure  of  air  received  and 
returned  too  low;  but  as  the  former  error  oompensatea 
the  latter,  the  amount  of  air  does  not  essentially  deviate 
from  the  general  allowance  for  a  minute.    And  it  is  by  j^^^?^ 
this  explanation  alone,  that  we  can  in  any  w«y  reoonoiie  ksuMs  of 
the  different  results  which  have  been  given  1^  di£breDt  ^'**** 
experimenters  upon  this  subject.    Dr.  Godwin  oalcu-  recomoiMl 
lated  the  inspired  air  at  twelve  cubio  inches,  and  the 
expired  at  fourteen,   being  a  difierence  prodticed  by 
expansion  from  the  heat  of  the  lui^f ;  w)iich  does  not 
essentially  vary  from  the  above  estimate  of  «%r  Hun>- 
phry  Davy :  and  he  calculated,  thie  residuary  air  in  the 
lungs,  immediately  after  eiqxiration,  at  one  hundred  and 
nine  cubic  inches,  which  upon  inspiration  was  increased' 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.    But  Borelli  states 
the  inqured  air  at  from  fiAc^  to  twoitj  cubic  inchest: ; 


*  De  r  Influence  des  Agens  Physiquet  sur  la  Vie^  &c    Pim  ByOf  1S84. 
f  Connexioa  of  Life  with  RetpiradoDy  pp*  S7.  87. 
I  De  Meta  Animal  p.  ISS. 
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a  ndnute  in 
quiet  and 
Bound 
health. 

From  26  to 
S2  cubic 
inches  esdi 
time: 


HL  Respi*   while  Jurin,  Haller,  and  Menzies  give  that  which  is  ex* 

ration.         pired  at  not  less  than  forty*. 

About  In  good  health,  perfect  quiet,  with  an  open  chest, 

i^SonTin  f®w  persons,  perhaps,  are  found  to  breathe  more  fre- 
quently than  about  twenty  times  in  a  minute;  and  the 
quantity  inhaled  and  exhaled,  at  a  temperature  of  fifty- 
five  of  Fahrenheit,  is  estimated  at  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty-two  cubic  inches  each  time ;  which,  however,  by 
tlie  heat  of  the  lungs,  and  saturated  with  moisture,  be- 
come forty  or  forty-one  cubic  inches  in  the  chest  itselC 
Taking,  then,  twenty  cubic  inches  as  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  external  air  inhaled  and  exhaled  about  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  it  will  fdilow  that  a  full-grown  )>erson 
respires  twenty-four  thousand  cubic  inches  in  an  hour; 
or  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  cubic  inches  in 
the  course  of  a  day;  a  total  equal  to  about  thirty-nine 
hogsheads. 

The  quantity  of  carbone  thrown  out  of  the  sy^em  of 
the  hmgs,  when  estimated  in  the  gross,  may  afibrd 
matter  of  no  less  astonishment.  For  taking  the  gravity 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gass,  as  calculated  by  Lavoisier, 
a  person  in  health  must  emit  from  his  lungs  something 
more  than  is  equal  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  carlxme  or 
charcoal  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is 
a  chemical  rather  than  a  physiological  question:  and 

^the  blood  b^ougs  to  the  Sanguiferous  rather  than  to  the  respira- 
tory  function;  yet  upon  this  point,  also^  physiolo^ts 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  some  ascribing  it  to  the  con- 
version of  the  ir<m,  which  forms  a  constituent  princq>le 
of  the  blood,  into  a  red  oxyde;  and  others,  and  parti- 
cularly Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  the  affinity  which  the 
calorific  rays  of  light  have  for  oxygene  generally^  and 
hence  fyr  the  oxygene  of  the  animal  system;  against  the 
sur&ce  of  which  it  is  perpetually  impinging,  and  into 
which  it  is  perpetually  carried  in  combination  Mrith  the 
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inspired  air;  separating  it  incessantly  from  its  union  IlLRespi. 
with  the  carbone  of  the  animal  frame,  and  transforming  ^^^^ 
the  carlxme,  thus  decomposed  and  simplified,  into  a  dark 
pigment.      But  there  are  difficulties  that  hang  about  Biffioultiet 
both  these,  and  indeed,  every  other  hypothesis  that  has  ^  w^l|^ 
yet  been  started,  concerning  even  the  primary  cause  of  ^^rr  oti^er 
the  red  colour  of  the  hlood,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  *^°*'    ^^^ 
to  notice  more  at  large  hereafter,  which  leave  the  sub- 
ject still  open  to  inquiry. 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  red  In  ntpin- 
colour  of  the  blood,  we  find  that,  in  respiradon,  there  is  oACTCMwe 
some  other  cause  superadded,  and  which,  as  observed  supCTtdded 
above,  heightens  the  colour  the  blood  possesses  at  the  ^langes  the 
time  of  its  reaching  the  lungs,  and  converts  it  firom  a  ^leep  red  of 
deep  purple,  or  modena,  into  a  rich  scarlet    This  M.  mto^the* 
Lavoisier,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  supposed  to  be  Marietof 
produced  by  that  supply  of  oxygene  which  he  conceived       *^     * 
it  was  the  express  object  of  respiration  to  communicate  to 
the  blood ;  and  in  support  of  this  view,  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments were  appealed  to,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood  becomes  brighter  whenever  exposed 
to  the  action  of  oxygene.  Yet  till  all  the  objections  of  Mr.  which  has 
Ellis  are  satisfactorily  removed,  and  those  of  Dr.  Edwards  ^tirf^^ 
are  further  confirmed,  thatoxygeneinafiree  state  is  actuaUy  riiy  explain- 
introduced  from  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  into  the  adjoin-     * 
ing  minute  blood-vessels,  we  can  place  little  depend^sce 
upon  this  explanation,  however  plausible  and  inviting. 

But,  may  not  the  deepened  colour  of  the  blood  be  pro-  The  deep 
duced  by  the  carbone  with  which  it  becomes  gradually  ^^^^^^^ 
loaded  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  and  which,  by  the  the  carbone 
consent  of  all  parties,  is  separated  firom  it  in  the  process  udthescar. 
of  respiration;  and,  ccmsequentiy,  may  it  not  recover  H  by  losing 
its  brightness  by  the  mere  loss  of  this  dingy  pigment,  ^^^ 
whether  oxygene  enter  at  the  same  time  into  the  blood* 
vessels  or  not  ?   If  the  primary  colouring  material  <rf' the  Thismaybe 
Wood  be  the  iron  which  it  contains,  as  first  suggested  by  ^[J^]^^ 
MM.  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  and  the  carbone  be  a  re^  bn^ 
crementory,  and  adventitious  material,  this  rejdy  might  SJfj^^ 
be  satisfieieiory;  but  if,  as  sujqposed  by  Sir  Humphry  tbeUood  as 


iSQ  ex.  11*3  PHTSioLoarcAi.  proeiv. 

nL  Ifiaspi-  Darj,  tbe  caibone  of  die  blood  be  itself  die  pigment 

'^^°"*  dtaik  colours  it  from  die  first,  the  exfdanadon  will  ood- 

S^ara^  tent  but  very  few.    Yet  this  last  hypothesis  is  as  open  to 

tier  and  attack  as  any  of  the  rest :  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi<- 

^^^y^*^  eulty  of  conceiving  how  die  carbone  of  the  animal  fluids 

if  tii^pii-  ^on  give  a  de^  dye  to  the  blood,  while  it  gives  no  dye 

maiy  co-  whatever  to  any  of  the  fluids  besides,  it  is  sufficient  to 

mattef  be  obsBTve  that  an  abstracdon  of  a  part  of  this  dye  may»  in«- 

the  carbone  deed,  form  a  lighter  hue  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  a  dif- 

itielf  as  8ug«   ^  ,  »TM      1  1      •     »  /•        iL 

geatedby  mrent  hue.  The  hypodiests  has  yet  to  account  for  that 
JL>avy.  yellow  or  orange  dnt  which  must  be  added  to  the  red  of 
Tiiiaeoiyec-  jjj^  yeuous  blood  befbm  it  can  become  chanired  into  the 

ture  also  ob->  ^ 

jectionable.    red  of  the  arterial;  for  as  a  simple  dilution  of  venooa 
blood  win  not  furnish  this  dnt,  so  neidier  will  a  »mple 
abstracdon  of  the  only  colouring  material  which  is  het'e- 
by  supposed, 
medierca-      It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  thou^  oxygene  do  not 
w^^f^e  g®^  admission,  caloric  does;  and  this  too  very  freely,  and 
change  of     beoomes  itself  die  cause  of  this  ehange  of  colour.     And, 
^^^'        in  truth,  this  b  the  explanation  ofiered  by  Mr.  Ellis  and 
various  odier  ph3Fsiologists;  who  contend  that  the  fbno- 
tion  of  respiration  consists,  firstly^  in  fi^eeing  the  blood 
from  its  load  of  carbone,  and,  secondly,  in  introducing  a 
very  large  pordon  of  the  matter  of  heat  in  its  stead;  dius 
&r  advocating  the  hypodiesis  of  Dr.  Crawford.  And  as  a 
proof  that  .caloric,  as  a  substance,  is  separated  from  the 
inspired  air,  they  appeal  to  the  quantity  of  vapoor  that  is 
£mned  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs  simultaneously  with 
f^^\  la-    ^^  fonnation  of  the  carbonic  aeid,  and  which  they  as^ 
bl^o^  for  ^ibe  to  this  cause;  r^arding  the  lungs  as  the  great 
Oeac^-  laboratory  in  wiiicfa  the  matter  of  hesA  or  calerio  is  aeciH 
beat.  mulated,  wai  rendered  fit  fiir  the  use  of  the  systxm. 

Requiret  But  tfais,  agaki,  is  to  take  lor  granted  what  yet  reDuuBS 

P'^^  an  unsetded  question;  namely,  whether  caknric Wa  sriv 
XlbeUei  Stance  or  a  mere  quality  of  body*  Independently  of 
^^2^2^  which,  admitting  the  substantive  existence  of  cidoric^  and 
to  otberae*  thatr  soBie:  oigtti  OP  otbcT  IS  qieciaUy  ettlfteyed  in  ils 
^^^^  evolutioii  and  iatrodoctioD  in  a  free  state  into  tiie  sys- 

tem, it  IS  by  no  means  eetiiblislied  that  this  oiigan  is  the 
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lungs ;  for  Dr.  Currie,  in  an  ingenious  paper  published  III.  Reipi- 
some^  years  ago  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  at-  '■*'^' 
tempted  to  show,  by  various  experiments,  that  this  is 
chiefly  affected  by  the  action  of  the  stomach.  And  Mr. 
Brodie  has  long  since  brought  other  experiments  that 
seem  to  refer  it  to  the  action  of  the  brain  *.  Perhaps 
however,  all  these  and  various  other  organs  may  co-ope- 
rate to  the  same  effect. 

Much,  therefore,  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  upon  AdYinttge 
this  interesting  subject.   Even  the  recovery  of  the  bright  a^vedfrom 
hue  itself  to  the  blood,  by  whatever  means  accomplished,  *h€  change 
and  which  by  most  physiologists  is  regarded  as  a  fact  of  tbdu^i  ° 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  process  of  respiration,  is  "«*  ^"^x 
contemplated  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  as  of  scarcely  any 
importance  whatever,  except  as  a  proof  that  the  blood  has 
undergone  the  action  of  ventilation ;  an  action  which  he 
conceives,  from  its  being  as  necessary  to  white-blooded 
animals  as  to  red-blooded,  produces  a  far  greater  effect 
on  the  coagulating  lymph  than  on  the  red  particles  f. 
And  hence,  though  we  have  an  abundance  of  facts  and  Hence  no 
experiments  upon  the  subject  before  us,^and  an  abundance  rbnaitl^ 
of  speculation  in  respect  to  them,  the  ^^  commercium  led  to  any 
MENTIS  ET  BERUM*',  as  Lord  Bacon  has  elegantly  ex-  aSctrineup- 
pressed  it,  has  not  hitherto  led  to  any  established  doc-  f "  ^«  sub- 
trine,  however  creditable  it  has  been  to  the  industry  and  ^^ 
ingenuity  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  it 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1812.  p.  378.         f  On  Blood,  pp.  204— 806»  and  foUoving. 
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Claw  IL  The  term  Phonica  (<^n'NIKA)  is  sufficiently  explained 
^^*^  '•  in  the  definition.  The  order  of  diseases  which  it  is 
intended  to  comprehend,  are  seldom  dangerous  or 
acutely  painful ;  and  are  rather  characterized  by  trench- 
ing upon  the  grace  or  utility  of  the  voice^  than  under- 
mining the  general  health.    It  embraces  the  following 

GENERA. 

I.   CORYZA.  RUNNING   AT  TU£   NOSE. 

II.   POLYPUS.  POLYPUS. 

III.  RHONCHUS.  RATTLING   IN   THE  THROAT. 

IV.  APHONIA.  SPEECHLESSNESS. 
V.   DYSPHONIA.  DISSONANT   VOICE. 

VI.  P8ELLISMUS.  DISSONANT  SPEECH. 
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GENUS    I. 

CORYZA. 

Kunning  at  ttit  ilo0r« 

DEFLUXION    FROM    THE    NOSTRILS    OBSTRUCTING    THEIR 
CHANNEL. 

In    the  commentary   to   the   nosological  text,   I    have     O^-l. 
ventured  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the^ratric 
the  term  coryza,  concerning  whicli  the  Greek  lexicogra-  term. 
phcrs  ai-e  at  a  loss ;  and  have  shown  it  to  be  a  genuhie 
and  very  extensive  as  well  as  very  ancient  Oriental  term, 
common,    under   some   modification   or   other,   to  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  dialects,  from  one 
of  which  it  was  doubtless  imported  into  the  Greek  tongue. 
By  Hippocrates  it  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  so  How  uied 
as  to  signify  defluxion  of  any  kind,  whether  from  the  crates^ 
head,  nostrils,  fauces,  or  chest.     The  later  Greek  phy-  by  the  later 
sicians  restrained  coryza  to  a  defluxion  from  the  head  9*'**  P**>'- 
and  nostrils,    and  applied  the  term  catastagmus  to  a 
defluxion  from  the  fauces  and  thorax.     Among  modern  by  modern 
writers,  at  least  since  the  time  of  CuUen,  coryza  is  used  ^"''^"' 
synonymously  witli  catarrh,  and  is  consequently  regarded 
as  a  febrile  afiection.     But  this  is  rather  to  confound  '^hciast 
morbid  afiections  than  to  simplify  them.     Coryza,  run-  rJ^  ^3" 
ning,  defluxion  or  distillation  from  the  nose,  may  indeed  in<}efiD'te. 
occur  as  a  symptom  in  catarrh,  as  it  may  also  in  various 
other  complaints,  as  the  measles  and  some  species  of 
ophthalmy ;  but  it  may  also  occur,  and  as  a  simple  and  Should  im- 
idiopathic  afiection  does  occur,  without  febrile  action  of  MtWcrf?*^ 
any  kind.     In  which  cases,  indeed,  it  is  of  little  import-  fection. 
ance,  and  not  often  worthy  of  medical  interposition :  yet, 
in  a  general  system  of  morbid  affections,  it  ought  no  more 
to  be  passed  by  unnoticed  than  a  hedge  or  bog-plant  in 
a  system  of  botany. 

1  I  2 
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Simple  defluxlon  from  the  nostrils  may  proceed  from 
two  very  different  states  of  body,  or  of  locd  power  in 
the  organs  affected ;  which  furnish  us  with  two  distinct 
species  of  affection,  characterized  by  sufficiently  marked 
and  discrepant  symptoms : — 


1.  CORYZA  ENTONICA* 

2.  CORYZA  ATONICA. 


ENTONIC  CORYZA. 
ATONIC  CORYZA* 


Gin.  I. 

Sm.  I. 
Secernent 
tction  In*- 
creased: 
absorbent 
dimhilsheit 


Symptoms 
vary  from 
diflerenceof 
stimulants. 


SPECIES  L 

CORYZA  ENTONICA. 

^ntonit  Corson* 

tHE   DEFLUXION   PELLUCID,  MUCOtTS,  OR  ROPY  ;   WITH  A 
SENSE  OF  IRRITATION   OR  INFARCTION. 

In  this  species  there  will  always  be  found  an  uicreased 
action  of  the  secernent  emunctories  of  the  nostrils,  while 
the  absorbents  remain  little  disturbed  in  their  function ; 
and  as  a  morbid  diminution  of  active  power  is  ordinarily 
expressed  by  the  terms  atony  and  atonic,  so  entcmy  and 
entonic  are  in  the  present  work  employed  to  express  the 
opposite,  or  a  morbid  excess  of  activity.  According  to 
the  difference  of  the  stimuli,  or  accidental  causes  by  which 
the  present  affection  is  produced,  there  will  be  some  dif- 
ference in  the  symptoms :  for  these  causes  may  be  ster- 
nutatories ;  the  irritation  of  continuous  sympathy^  as  in 
crying  or  weeping;  a  damp  chill,  or  some  other  change 
produced  suddenly  in  the  temperature,  or  perhaps  tem- 
perament, of  the  atmosphere.  And  it  is  still  more  ge- 
nerally, and  oflen  with  great  abruptness  brought  on  by 
a  transfer  of  action,  or  a  sort  of  reverse  sympathy  with 
some  remote  organ.  Thus,  there  are  many  persons,  who, 
as  Dr.  Darwin  observes'*',  by  sleepuigat  night  with  their 


*  Zoonom.  CI.  i.  Ord.  l  U.  7. 
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Btms  or  shoulders  accidentally  uncovered,  become  cold     0«i»- 1- 
and  torpid  in  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  these  organs,  and  0^2^01. 
have  their  nostrils  instantly  affected  with  increased  ac-  tonict. 
tion,  filled  with  mucus,  and  so  thickened  in  the  mucous  coiywu 
membrane    as    to   render   them  almost    incapable  of 
breathing. 

An  ozoena  or  nasal  ulcer  will  also  frequently  produce  a 
like  effect :  in  which  case  the  increased  defluxion  will  be 
intermixed  with  a  purulent  or  ichorous  matter,  sometimes 
throwing  forth  an  offensive  smell:  all  which  may  be 
arranged  in  a  tabular  form  under  the  following  varieties: 

a  Stemutatoria.       From  sternutatories:    accompanied 

with  sneezing. 
S  Lachrymosa.        From  weeping   or  crying:  the  la- 
Snivelling,  chrymal  secretion  being  increased 

by  mental  emotion. 
7  Catarrhalis.  From  sudden  chill  or  moisture  in  the 

Snuffling.  temperature  or  temperament  of  the 

atmosphere. 
i^  Ozoenosa.  The  defluxion  more  or  less  purulent; 

or  ichorous  and  fetid. 

The  last  is  a  case  of  surgical  rather  than  of  medical  ^^mw"^ 
treatment,  and  is  often  connected  with  a  caries  of  some  gpecUng 
part  of  the  ethmoid,  or  even  the  sphcenoid  bone,  and  ire-  <^**^ 
quently  with  a  lodgement  of  pus  in  the  firontal  sinus  or  ^?^^!^ 
antrum  maxiUare;  in  both  which  cases  the  inflammation  cadons. 
is  at  dmes  accompanied  with  excruciating  pain.  The  first 
is  peculiarly  common  to  grazing  animals,  and  especially 
to  sheep,  from  the  irritation  of  minute  insects,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  gad-fly,  whose  eggs  have  bei^  dqK>sit- 
ed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils  by  the  impregnated 
female. 

From  the  driness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos« 
trils  in  India,  the  common  coryza  is  peculiarly  commoQ 
under  the  name  of  noui^a.  The  natives  cure  it  in  its  onsel 
by  topical  bleeding:  for  which  purpose  they  prick  the 
inflamed  membrane  with  a  sharp-edged  grass,  which 
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answers  the  purpose  of  a  lancet,  and  soon  relieves  the 
pain  by  the  flow  of  blood  which  ensues  *. 

A  warm  atmosphere  easily,  and  in  a  short  time,  takes 
off  the  variety  produced  by  a  sudden  application  of  cold, 
or  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperament  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  which  makes  an  approach  towards  a  catarrh, 
though  without  any  sense  of  heaviness  or  oppression  in 
the  head,  or  harshness  in  the  fauces.  From  the  ob- 
struction of  the  nostrils,  however,  there  is  usually  a  nasid 
voice  and  a  deficiency  or  loss  of  smell ;  and,  where  the 
discharge  is  acrid,  an  excoriation  of  the  mucous  or 
Schneiderian  membrane.  When  it  is  the  result  of  a 
reverse  sympathy  with  the  arms  or  other  limbs,  rendered 
chilly  at  night  by  being  uncovered,  it  is  easily  and  almost 
instantly  removed  by  covering  the  chilly  organs  with 
additional  bed-clothes,  and  thus  restoring  the  balance  of 
heat  and  cutaneous  secretion. 

In  a  singular  idiosyncrasy,  reported  in  the  Ephemera 
of  Natural  Curiosities,  the  odour  of  roses,  without 
amounting  to  a  sternutatory,  proved  a  stimulus  suffi- 
cient to  excite  a  coryza  whenever  applied  f.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  Galen  that  there  are  various  foods  that 
produce  a  like  effect  :|:;  and  Bonet,  in  one  instance, 
found  it  occasioned  by  a  globular  tumour  surrounded 
by  a  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  §,  probably  from 
an  excitement  of  the  olfactory  nerves  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  corpora  striata,  situated  in  this  quarter  of  the 
cerebrum. 


*  Mlscdlaneous  Observations  on  certain  Indigenous  Customs,  &c.  in  India, 
by  Daniel  Johnson,  Esq. 
f  Dec.  n.  Ann.  V.  Obs.  22,       |  Fragment,  ex  Aphor.  Eabi  Moytes,  pi.S6. 
§  Sepulchr.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  xvii.  Obs.  10. 
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SPECIES  11. 
CORYZA  ATONICA. 
SLtonic  Cotff^a^ 

THE   DEFLUXION   LIMPID,    AND  WITHOUT   ACRIMONY   OR 
SENSE   OF   IRRITATION. 

The  chief  causes  are  exposure  to  a  keen  frosty  air ;  the      Gmc.  L 
natural  paresis  of  old  age;  and  a  long  and  immoderate     Srw3.ll. 
useof  strong  aromatics,  volatile  alkali,  or  snuff :  afford- 
ing the  three  following  varieties  : 

a  Algida.  From  exposure  to  a  keen  fix)sty  air. 

P  Senilis.  From  old  age* 

y  Superacta.        From  habitual  indulgence  in  snuff,  or 
nasal  stimulants. 
In  all  these,  there  is  diminished  action  in  both  the  Diminished 
secernent  and  absorbent  vessels  of  the  nostrils,  but  chiefly  b^^^lJew- 
in  the  latter,  which  almost  imiformly  yield  soonest  from  nents  and 
causes  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  explain.     And  hence,  ^ 

while  the  secements,  from  a  d^ree  of  torpitude  more 
or  less  approaching  to  the  nature  of  paralysis,  are  only 
capable  of  separating  a  thin  limpid  water,  instead  of  a 
viscid  mucus,  the  absorbents  are  too  inert  to  carry  off 
even  this;  which  in  consequence,  accumulates,  and  drips 
from  the  nostrils.     A  warm  atmosphere,  or  the  vapour  Treatmant 
of  warm  water  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  afibrds  an  easy  Jtriety,  "* 
remedy  for  the  first  variety  of  this  species,  which  far 
more  frequently  occurs,  and  perhaps  only  occurs,  in  a 
dry,  sharp,  frosty  air,  than  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  «  *»*«- 
chilly  from  damp;  damp  being,  as  already  noticed,  rather  Smd  the 
a  cause  of  the  preceding  species.    In  the  former  case,  the  pnsceding 
severity  of  the  cold  overcomes  all  power  of  re-action ;  *P"'^' 
and  hence,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  defluxion,  because 
whatever  is  secreted  is  not  carried  off  by  the  corre- 
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spondent  absorbents,  the  discharge  is  checked  in  its 
quantity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rendered  more 
limpid.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  of  the  excretories 
rises  superior  to  the  chili  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  the  re-action  ascends  to  something  of  a  m6rbid  ex- 
cess. A  warm  room,  and  particularly  the  excitement  of 
a  gentle  perspiration,  will  cure  both;  but  the  first  is  also 
often  cured  by  brisk  walking,  or  any  other  vigorous  ex- 
ercise proportioned  to  the  sharpness  of  the  frost :  for  as 
the  system  becomes  roused  generally,  the  nasal  excre- 
tories  become  roused  also,  and  triumph  over  the  cold 
with  a  re-active  power,  which  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  correspondent  absorbents,  when  the 
defluxion  immediately  ceases. 

The  two  last  varieties  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
aid.  The  coryza,  or  snuffling  of  old  age,  is  precisely  ana- 
logous to  its  ptyalism  or  drivelling.  In  the  one,  the 
atony  is  seated  in  the  excretories  of  the  salivary  glands; 
in  the  other,  in  those  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils.  There  is  in  both  a  want  of  elasticity,  which 
keeps  the  mouths  of  each  set  of  vessels  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent relaxation,  and  consequently  of  permanent  de- 
fluxion.  Among  the  habitual  irritants  that  lead  to  the 
same  effect,  snuffs  are  the  worst;  for  the  tobacco  of  which 
they  consist  operates  with  the  mischief  of  a  narcotic  as 
well  as  of  a  stimulant ;  and  hence  the  copious  and  foal 
distillation  with  which  the  nostrils  of  aged  snuff-takers 
are  constantly  deformed. 
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POLYPUS. 


Volspu0. 


FLESHY,  ELONGATED  EXCRESCENCE,  SHOOTING  FROM 
ONE  OR  MORE  SLENDER  ROOTS  IN  THE  CHANNEL  OF 
THE  NOSTRILS  ;  RUNNING  IN  DIFFERENT  DIRECTIONS, 
AND  AFFECTING  THE   SPEECH. 


This  is  the  polypus  properly  so  called,  and  the  disease 
to  which  the  term  is  applied  by  Celsus,  and  continued  to 
be  applied  till  after  the  days  of  Heister,  who  uses  it  in 
the  same  restricted  sense.  More  lately,  however,  the 
term  polypus  has  been  employed  in  a  much  looser  signi- 
fication, and  made  to  import  concretions  and  excre- 
scences appearing  in  various  channels  or  cavities  of  the 
body,  of  very  different  origins  and  textures,  as  those  of 
the  heart,  which  are  perhaps  always  grumous  blood,  or 
concrete  gluten ;  those  of  die  uterus  and  bladder,  which 
are  caruncles  or  sarcophytes,  with  a  slender  base,  or  pe- 
duncle; and  those  of  the  trachea  in  croup,  which  are  also 
concrete  gluten ;  whence  the  croup  is  by  such  writers 
denominated  angina  Polypi^  or  pohfposa. 

It  is  better  with  the  old  authors,  who  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Vogel,  and  still  more  lately  by  Mr.  B.  Bell,  to 
restrain  polypus  as  a  distinct  generic  term  to  peduncular 
excrescences  in  the  nostrils;  and  to  distinguish  by  the 
phrase  polypous  tumours,  caruncles  or  shoots,  such 
adscititious  productions  as  may  have  a  resemblance  to 
them  in  other  organs. 

Polypus^  in  this  limited  and  proper  sense,  comprises 
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Gen.  II.     two  species,  from  the  very  different  texture  under  which 
Polypus,     it  is  found. 


1.  POLYPUS  ELASTICUS. 

2.     CORiACEUS. 


COMPRESSIBLE  POLYPUS. 
CARTILAGINOUS   POLYPUS. 


SPECIES  I. 
POLYPUS  ELASTICUS. 

SOFT,  COMPRESSIBLE,  UNACHING,  CHIEFLY  PALE-RED; 
APPARENTLY  ORIGINATING  FROM  DISTENTION,  OR 
RELAXATION  OF  THE  SCHNEIDERIAN  MEMBRANE. 


Gen.  IL 
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This  species  is  very  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere ;  being  often  retracted  and  shrivelled  in 
dry  weather,  and  enormously  enlarged  and  elongated  in 
thick  hazy  weather.  There  is  little  pain  during  any  stage 
of  its  progress,  however  troublesome  it  maybe  to  deglu- 
tition or  the  voice.  If  attended  to  when  small  or  in  an 
incipient  state,  it  may  often  be  prevented  from  growing 
large  by  the  use  of  astringent  applications ;  as  a  strong 
solution  of  alum,  a  decoction  of  oak-bark,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  vinegar  or  brandy.  But  where  the  excrescence 
becomes  inconvenient  from  its  bulk,  it  ought  to  be  in- 
stantly extirpated;  concerning  which,  however,  we  shall 
speak  more  at  large  presently. 
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SPECIES   II. 

POLYPUS  CORIACEUS. 
€avtHaqin0m  IPoIspu^. 

FIRM,  CARTILAGINOUS,  OFTEN  PAINFUL,  CHIEFLY  DEEP- 
RED;  APPARENTLY  ORIGINATING  FROM,  OR  CONNECTED 
WITH,  A  CARIES  OF  THE  ETHMOID  BONE. 

This  species  is  not  only  paiufuJ,  but,  from  being  firm    ^^^'  I^- 
and  deep-seated,  very  troublesome  in  removal.     It  is  not  Painfui 
always  indeed  that  it  can  be  extirpated  entire,  or  that  it  ^^^  ^ 
is  adviseable  to  extirpate  it  when  possible.     When  ex-  ^"J^*    . 
tracted  imperfectly,  it  is  very  apt  to  regenerate,  and  has  tnurted,  apt 
sometimes  become  cancerous.  I?*?*^®" 

It  IS  too  generally  believed,  however,  that  polypi  in  all  Ought  not 
instances  may  and  ought  to  be  extracted ;  and  that  if  the  to  be  ex- 
shoot  can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  forceps,  and  we  are  not  vcmiiy""** 
afraid  of  any  hemorrhage,  nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  operation.  Mr.  Pott  was  of  a  different  opinion;  he  had 
observed  many  cases,  which,  though  neither  scirrhous  nor 
cancerous,  were  very  unfit  for  any  chirurgical  process. 
Some  circumstances,  he  remarks,  may  forbid  the  attempt  Circum- 
from  the  impossibility  of  its  being  successful ;  others,  fnendty  to 
ti'om  its  being  more  likely  to  increase  and  exasperate  *)»«  oper*. 
the  disease  than  to  cure  it.     He  dissuades  from  the  ope-  j,^  tT^tt 
ration  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  second  or  coria- 
ceous species ;  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  polypus 
begins  with  considerable  paui  hi  the  forehead  and  upper 
part  of  the  nose,  or  is  preceded  by  these  symptoms ;  and 
which,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen,  is  either  highly  red  or 
of  a  dark  colour ;  which  is  never  alternately  smaller  and 
larger,  but  rather  progressively  increasing :  in  which  the 
common  actions  of  coughing,  sneezing,  or  blowing  the 
nose,  give  pain,  or  produce  a  very  disagreeable  sensa- 
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tion  in  the  nostril  and  forehead ;  in  all  cases  of  polypi^ 
which,  when  within  reach,  are  painful  to  the  touch,  or 
which,  upon  being  touched  slightly,  are  apt  to  bleed ; 
those  which  do  not  seem  to  be  moveable  by  the  action  of 
blowing  the  nose,  or  driving  the  air  through  the  aflected 
nostril  only,  when  confined  to  one  side ;  those  which  are 
incompressibly  hard,  and,  when  pressed,  occasion  pain  in 
the  comer  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  forehead,  and  which,  if 
they  discharge  any  thing,  shed  blood  ;  those  which,  by 
adhesion,  occupy  a  very  considerable  space,  and  seem  to 
consist  of  a  thickening  or  an  enlargement  of  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  septum  narium ;  those  from  which 
there  is  a  discharge  of  an  ulcerous,  offensive,  discoloured 
fluid ;  and  those  round  the  lower  part  of  which,  within 
the  nose,  a  probe  cannot  easily  and  freely  be  passed  to 
some  height.  In  all  cases  thus  characterized,  Mr.  Pott 
was  of  opinion  that  no  trial  should  be  made  by  the  for- 
ceps ;  and  he  advised  further,  that  no  attempt  to  remove 
them  should  be  made  by  any  other  means  with  which  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted. 

But  where  these  characters  do  not  occur,  and  in  ge- 
neral where  the  polypus  answers  to  the  first  species  in 
elasticity  and  colour,  he  recommends  its  removal,  and 
by  the  forceps  rather  than  by  escharotics,  ligature,  or 
any  other  means ;  and  thinks  it  may  be  extracted  with 
great  safety*. 


•  Chiruigical  Obserrations  relative  to  the  Cataract,  Polypus  of  the  Nose, 
&c.  8vo.  London,  177 i. 
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GENUS  III. 

RHONCHUS. 
iUttUnt  in  t^t  e^to«t. 

HARSH,    SONOROUS    BREATHING   FROM   STAGNATION   OJ? 
MUCUS  IN  THE  YOCAL  CANAL. 

There  are  two  species  of  morbid  affection  which  may  Om.  lit 
be  arranged  under  this  genus,  each  of  which  has  been  i^^!^Sic» 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  genus  by  Vogel  and  several 
other  nosologists ;  while  by  Cullen,  and  those  who  have 
followed  him,  they  have  been  entirely  struck  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  morbid  affections,  as  either  unworthy  of 
notice  or  merely  symptomatic  of  some  other  complahit 

To  a  generic  distinction  they  are  scarcely  entitled ; 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  morbid  ac* 
lions  of  the  system,  is  sufficient  to  afibrd  instances  in 
which  both  sorts  are  idiopathic  Many  persons  have  a 
thick  or  wheezy  respiration,  produced  by  corpulency,  or 
by  changes  of  the  atmosphere  from  hot  to  cold,  or  from 
dry  to  moist,  without  any  other  diseased  affection.  Many 
persons  snore  habitually  during  sleep ;  and  most  perscms 
have  a  tendency  to  do  so  as  they  grow  old.  Under  such  ^^  ^^' 
circumstances,  the  affections  before  us  are  strictly  idio*  smOma 
pathic  They  are  not  often  indeed  accompanied  with  notice. 
much  inconvenience ;  but,  as  deviations  from  a  perfect 
state  of  health,  they  have  a  fidl  claim  to  their  respective 
places  in  a  general  system  of  nosology.  Confervas  in 
botany,  and  infusory  worms  in  natural  history,  are  as 
confe^edly  objects  of  scientific  arrangement  and  study^ 
as  the  oak  and  the  elephant 

The  two  species  then  appertaining  to  the  present  ge« 
nus,  are  the  following : — 
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Gem.  III.  !•   RHONCHUS  STERTOR.  SNOltlNG, 

Rhonchus. 
Raiding  in 
the  throat. 


2.   CERCHNUS.  WHEEZING. 

M.  Laennec  has  increased  the  subdivisions  of  rhon- 


of  Laennec.  chus  or,  as  he  calb  it,  rdle^  to  four ;  and  as  modified  by  a 
variety  of  primary  diseases  of  the  chest,  they  may  easily 
be  extended  to  this  number ;  but  then  they  become  mere 
symptoms,  and  not  idiopathic  affections.  ^'  For  want", 
says  he,  "  of  a  more  strictly  generic  term  I  take  the  word 
in  a  more  extended  signification  than  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  understand  by  rdle  all  the  noisQS  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  the  air,  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion, through  whatever  fluids  it  may  be  found  in  the 
bronchice  or  pulmonary  texture."  The  four  modification 
of  rale  or  rattling  he  hereby  obtains  are  arranged  by  him 
as  follows:  1.  "Rale  humide,  ou  crepitation,  2.  Rale 
muqueux,  ou  gargouiUctnent.  3.  Rale  sec  sonore,  ou 
ronflement.     4?.  Rale  sibilant  sec,  ou  sijlement.^^* 


SPECIES  I. 
RHONCHUS  STERTOR. 

THE  SOUND  SEEP  AND  LOUD;  PRODUCED  IN  THE  LARYNX 
AND  FAUCES. 

Gkk.  IIL  As  a  symptom,  this  is  common  to  apoplexy ;  but,  as  1 
Spic.  L     )i2iye  jugt  observed,  it  is  found  idiopathically  in  many  in- 

mtrks.  stances,  brought  on  by  advancing  age  or  peculiar  to  the 
habit.  A  syrup  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  erysimum 
officinale^  or  hedge-mustard,  was  for  this  kind  of  noisy 
breathing  once  popular ;  and  the  pungency  of  the  plant 

*  De  r  Ascultation  Mediate,  ou  Traite  du  Dut^^nosiiqiie  dps  Maladies  de5> 
Poumons  ct  du  Caur,  &t.  Par  K.  T.  H.  Laennec*  &c.  8  Tonw.  Pkris,  I»I9. 
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may  often  prove  useful.     The  common  cause  is  here,  as    Gxm.  IIL 
in  atonic  coryza,  deficient  action  in  the  absorbents  of  the  j^^^^^ 
lar}mx  and  iisuices,  so  that  only  the  finer  part  of  the  Stertor. 
mucus  is  inhaled  by  their  mouths,  and  the  tougher  and  ^°*^™*' 
denser  part  accumulates  and  obstructs  the  passage. 

It  is  possible  also  that  in'some  cases,  as  in  the  atonic 
coryza  of  age,  the  excretories  of  these  organs  may  at 
the  same  time  be  permanently  relaxed,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  larger  defluxion  than  in  health  and  vigour.  And 
hence  local  stimulants  are  particularly  applicable,  among 
the  best  of  which  may  be  ranked  camphor,  and  other 
terebinthinate  medicines,  gum  ammonia,  and  the  alii- 
acea. 


SPECIES  II. 
RHONCHUS  CERCHNUS. 

THE    SOUND    DENSE    AND    IMPEDED;     PRODUCED   BELOW 
THE   LARYNX. 

This  affection,  as  a  symptom,  is  common  to  asthma  and  <'»'•  li^ 
dyspnoea;  but  I  have  already  observed  it  is  sometimes  pfthSiy- 
found  as  a  primary  evil,  or  independent  of  any  other 
complaint.  In  the  introductory  dissertation  to  the  pre- 
sent class,  we  remarked  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  is  formed  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
during  the  process  of  respiradon;  supposed,  by  the  phy- 
siologists who  contend  for  the  inhalation  of  caloric  as  a 
distinct  substance,  to  be  produced  by  its  separation  from 
the  inspired  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Uie  union  of  a 
port  of  its  oxygene  with  the  hydrogeue  furbished  by  the 
lungs.  In  a  state  of  health  this  vapour  is  very  freely 
exhaled  by  the  mouth,  and  forms  that  mist  which  is  seen 
to  issue  from  every  man's  lips  in  frosty  weather,  and 
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Oek.  III. 

Snc.  11. 
Rhonchut 
Cerdinui. 
Wheezing. 


Ordinarily 
A  mult  of 
atony,  and 
relieved  by 
tonicf  and 
stimulants. 


Sometimes  a 
result  from 
obesity: 


and  cured 
by  lowering 
the  system* 


espedally  when  thrown  into  a  dark  polished  surfitce,  as 
that  of  a  mirror.  But  if  the  bronchial  vesseb  be  ob- 
structed by  a  more  than  ordinary  increase  or  accumu- 
lation of  mucus,  it  escapes  with  difficulty;  and,  encoun- 
tering the  air  that  is  thrown  into  the  lungs,  occasions 
that  hissing  or  wheezing  sound  which  is  always  produced 
by  a  current  of  air  when  it  has  to  force  its  passage 
through  a  body  of  deise  vigour.  Commonly,  therefore, 
this  is  a  case  of  atony,  local  or  general;  and,  like  the  last 
species,  will  be  best  relieved  by  those  medicines  that 
gently  stimulate,  and  warm,  and  give  power  to  the 
bronchial  lymphatics,  as  the  resinous  gums,  and  the 
bulbs  of  the  alliaceous  plants.  In  fat  people,  and  spe- 
cially those  who  are  low  of  stature,  short-necked,  and 
oppressed  with  fat  about  the  chest,  the  obstruction  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  infarction  and  pressure;  foi^  the  dia- 
phragm and  other  muscles  not  having  full  play,  the 
lungs  are  never  thoroughly  expanded,  and  die  ex- 
tricated vapour  is  put  into  a  smsdler  space,  and  has  a 
narrower  exit.  And  here  the  only  cure  must  consbt  in 
taking  off  the  obesity  by  repeated  venesections,  active 
purgatives,  vigorous  exercise,  and  a  low  diet 
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GENUS    IV. 
APHONIA. 

INABILITY  OF  SPEECH. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  group  of  diseases  that  afiect  not  <^^IV' 
so  much  the  trachea  or  general  avenue  of  sound,  as  naxkM.  ^ 
the  organs  of  articulation  fixed  on  its  upper  end,  like  a 
<»pital  upon  a  pillar,  as  M.  Blumenbadi  has  elegantly 
ol^served,  and  consequently  which  impede  or  vitiate  the 
power  of  speech,  lliese  have  been  very  differently  ar- 
ranged by  different  writers,  and  have  often  been  very 
unnecessarily  extended  and  complicated,  especially  by 
Vogel,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  commentary 
in  the  author's  volume  on  Nosology.  Upon  the  who^ 
they  will  be  found  to  distribute  themselves  most  easily 
and  distinctly  under  the  three  following  generic  divi- 
sions ;  defects  that  depend  on  an  utter  inability  of  speech; 
those  in  which  the  sound  of  the  voice  is  imperfect  or  de- 
praved; and  those  in  which,  while  the  sound  of  the  voice 
continues  unaffected,  the  articulation  is  incorrect  or  vi- 
tiated. It  is  the  first  of  these  divisions  that  constitutes 
the  genus  before  us. 

Inability  of  speech  may  proceed  from  three  different 
causes,  each  of  which  lays  a  foundation  fcHr  several  sym- 
ptoms peculiar  to  itself  and  consequently  for  the  three 
following  species : — 

1.  APHONIA  ELINOtTIUM.  BLINOUAL  DUMBNESS. 

2. ATONICA.  ATONIC  DUMBNESS. 

8.  SURDORUM.  DEAF-DUBfBNESS. 

VOL/  I.  K  K 


M% 


ex.  II.] 


PNEUMATICA« 


[OKD.  r. 


SPECIES  I. 
APHONIA  ELINGUIUM. 

SPEECHLESSNESS  ?ROM   DESTITUTION   OF  TONGUE. 


GiK.  IV. 
Snc.  I. 


Power  of 
the  glottis 
compared 
with  that  of 
the  tongue. 


Hioee 

those  with- 
out  a 

tongue^  for 
the  most 
part  dumb. 

Tetnot 
alwiysi 
since  tlM 
glottis  or 
other  dgans 


supply  its 
nlace: 


This  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  each  of  which  lays  a  fiMinda- 
tion  fi>r  very  different  results. 

a  Congenita.  The  defect  coeval  with  the  birth. 

0  Oblffisa.  The  defect  produced  l>y  acddenC, 

punishment,  or  disease. 

The  glottis  is  the  chief  organ  ^employed  in  dividing  die 
voice  into  distinct  or  simple  tones  or  notes ;  as  the  toi^pie 
chiefly  divides  it,  either  singly,  or  t^  a  co-operadon  Vith 
other  organs,  into  distinct  articulations,  so  as  to  form 
proper  hmgoage,  which  is  hence  commonly  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the  powers  of  the 
linguoy  as  the  tongue  is  called  in  Latin;  and  hence  tongue 
and  language  are  often  used  syncmymouslyw  It  is  ob- 
vious therefore,  that,  in  all  common  cases,  the  man  who  is 
deprived  of  his  tongue,  whether  by  congenital  defect,  by 
mechanical  force,  or  by  disease,  must  at  the  same  time 
be  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  and  become  dumb. 

I  say  in  all  common  cases ;  for  a  privation  of  the  tongue 
is  not  always  accompanied  with  dumbness.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessarily so  in  all  cases  of  congenital  destitution,  and  still 
less  in  all  cases  of  privation  that  occur  after  speech  has 
been  acquired*  In  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  pre-^ 
sent  Class  we  had  occasion  to  remaiic  that  the  glotds 
alone,  in  some  instances,  either  fircmi  a  greater  pliancy 
and  volubility  of  the  muscles  proper  to  it,  or  from  the 
possession  of  some  superadded  muscle  or  membrane, 
seems  to  have  a  power  of  forming  dbtinct  articulations 
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wkhont  the  assistance  of  the  tongue :  and  I  hence  endea*    Oat.  iv. 
Youred  to  account  for  that  singular  talent  which  we  de-  a^o^^ 
nominate  ventriloquism.    But  there  is  a  more  singular  eiiDguium. 
talent  stilly  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  ^^^^^ 
human  voices  and  wbidi  is  probably  resolvable  into  the  ^g  in  ventri- 
same  cause;  fi>r  "we  have  examples,  supported  by  indis-  lofpnnnt 
putaUe  authentication,  of  persons^  who  having  lost  the  *^  '^ . 
entire  organ  of  the  tongue,  and  a  few  of  them  of  the  gome  {mt. 
uvula  also,  have  still  retained  a  power  of  speaking,  and  !?°*^^ 
even  of  expressing  themselves  with  a  clear  and  accurate  been  estir^ 
enunciation.     Such  examples,  indeed,  are  not  very  conw  ^^^ 
mon ;  but  they  seem  to  have  occurred  in  all  ages,  and 
especially  when  ijt  was  the  barbarous  custom  among  Uie 
Turks,  Goths,  and  other  hall^ivilized  nations,  to  cut  out 
the  tongues  of  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  the  chance 
of  war  had  thrown  into  their  hands  as  prisoners^ 

There  are  ^me  persons  who  profess  to  disbelieve  all  ^^^  "^ 
the  stories  of  this  kind  that  have  descended  to  us,  for  jugdydi»>. 
the  mere  reason  that  they  have  never  witnessed  any  thing  c«^ted» 
of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  age  or  country.  But  such 
persons  would  have  also  joined  the  king  of  Siam  in  disbe- 
lieving the  Dutch  ambassador's  assertion  that  the  rivers 
in  his  own  country  became  so  hfurd  and  solid  during  the 
winter,  that  men  and  women  could  walk  and  skate  upon 
them.    The  accounts  are  too  numerous,  and,  in  many  when  wd 
instances,  too  well  supported  to  be  treated  with  sceptic  SSSSf 
cism ;  and  all  that  is  left  to  our  judgement  and  ingenuity 
is  not  to  deny  the  evidence,  but  to  account,  as  we  shall 
presently  proceed  to  do,  for  the  fact 

Hundreds  of  cases  might  be  quoted  upon  this  subject;  PJjJ*^**^. 
but  the  following  may  be  su|Bcient,  thou^  others  are  exvnpim 
referred  to  in  the  noscdogical  system,  which  may  be  ex- 
amined at  the  reader's  leisure.     Those  now  selected  are 
taken  from  recent  times,  and  from  authorities  that  may 
indeed  be  disbelieved,  but  cannot  be  disputed. 

In  the  thurd  volume  of  the  Ephemerides  GermanicsB,  (j^^^i- 
we  have  the  history  of  a  boy,  who,  at  eight  yeats  of  age,  mined  iiy 
lost  th.e  whole  organ  of  th^  tongue,  in  cons^uence  of  a  ^t^ST^'*' 
«phacekis  pi^oceeding  from  the  small*pox,  and  who  was  Suubue* 
K  K  2 
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Gxir.  IV.    able  to  talk  after  its  separation.    The  boy  was  exhibited 
aS!^'      publicly,  but  a  trick  was  generally  suspected :  in  conse- 
dKiguiunu     qqence  of  which  the  boy  and  his  friends  were  summoned 
^mtoeL     ^^  appear  in  court  before  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
university  of  Saumur.     In  the  presence  of  this  learned 
body  he  underwent  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  loss  he 
had  sustained,  and  the  lingual  powers  he  still  possessed. 
The  report  was  found  correct;  and  the  university,  in 
consequence,  gave  their  official  attestation  to  the  fact,  in 
order,  as  it  expressly  asserts  in  its  record,  that  its  reali^ 
might  not  be  called  in  question  in  succeeding  times* 
Case  of  In  the  Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences  for  the 

dwdujuion  7^^  1718,  is  an  account  of  a  girl  who  was  bom  without 
of  tongue  a  tongue,  but  had  nevertheless  learned  to  speak,  and 
the°Aai^  talked  as  easily  and  distinctly  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  the 
miedes  ScU  full  benefit  of  that  organ.  The  case  is  given  by  a  pby- 
•"***•  sician  of  character,  who  had  accurately  and  repeatedly 

examined  the  girPs  organs  of  speech,  and  was  desirous 
that  others  should  examine  them  also. 
Cwe  fur-  About  seventy  years  ago  our  own  country  furnished 

our  own        ^  ^^^  another  equally  striking  example  of  the  same 
countiy.        power,  and  which  fbrms  the  subject  of  various  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  drawn  up  chiefly  by  IH*. 
Parsons  at  the  time,  and  printed  in  ^e  volumes  that 
were  published  between  the  years  I74i2  and  1747.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Margaret 
Cutting,  of  Wickham^market,  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk ; 
Tongue  lost  wfao,  when  only  four  years  old,  lost  the  whole  of  h^ 
oIMoI^Sct  ^°g"^  together  with  the  uvula,  from  what  is  said  to 
with  uvula :    have  been  a  cancerous  affection ;  but  still  reftaiued  the 
articuktion    powers  of  specch,  taste,  and  deglutition,  without  any 
fycdy.  ^  imperfection  whatever:  articulating,  inde^,  as  fluendy 
al8oap(ywer  and  with  as  much  correctness  as  other  persons;  and  ar- 
'"^8"^*     ticulating,  too,  those  peculiar  syllables  which  ordinarily 
require  the  express  aid  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  for  exact 
enunciation.     She  also  sung  to  admiration,  and  still  ar- 
ticulated her  words  while  singing;  and  could  form  no 
conception  of  the  use  of  a  tongue  in  other  people.     Nei- 
tlier  were  her  teeth  in  any  respect  aUe  to  suf^y  the 
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place  of  the  deficient  organs;  for  these  also  were  but    Gsn.IV^ 
few,  and  rose  scarcely  higher  than  the  sur&oe  of  the  A^oda^ 
gums,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  sockets  from  dmguium. 
jJie  disease  that  had  destroyed  the  tongue.     The  case,  fj^XJeL 
.thus  introduced  before  the  Royal  Society,  was  attested 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  a  medical  practitioner  of  Parochial 
repute,  and  another  respectable  person.     From  its  sin<^ 
gularity,  however,  the  Society  evinced  a  commendable 
tardiness  of  belief.     They  requested  another  report  upon 
the  subject,  and  from  another  set  of  witnesses^  whom 
:they  themsdves  named  for  the  purpose,  and  for  whose 
guidance  they  drew  up  a  line  of  categorical  examination. 
■This  second  report  soon  reached  the  Society,  and  mi- 
nutely coincided  with  the  first :  and,  to  set  the  question 
completely  at  rest,  the  young  woman  was  shortly  after- 
wards brought  to  London,  and  satisfied  the  Raysl  So-  ^oyal  So- 
ciety in  her  own  person.  ^cmm] 

To  explain  this  unexpected  power,  we  should  not  ArticuU. 
only  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  actually  and  in  our  t»on,bywhat 
own  day  accomplished  by  ventriloquists;  but  should  re-  compMdied. 
collect  that  the  tongue  is  only  a  single  organ  employed 
in  the  articulation  of  sounds,  and  that  the  fauces,  nostrils, 
lips,  and  teeth,  bear,  at  least,  an  equal  pait,  while  the 
glottis,  which  forms  all  the  vocal  or  vowel  sounds,  is 
the  chief  organ  of  the  whole.     In  reality,  out  of  the  Enume»- 
twenty-four  articulate  sounds  which  fill  up  our  common  ticuiate*^ 
alphabet,  the  only  two  in  which  the  tongue  takes  a  dis-  <»«««»• 
tinct  lead  are  the  /  and  r,  though  it  is. auxiliary  tp  seve- 
ral others ;  but  the  guttural,  or  palatine,  asgy  ky  k^q;  J**®"'  '^" 
the  nasal,  as  m  and  n ;  the  labial,  as  &,  p^/m  to;  most  ^^'' 

of  the  dental,  as  c,  c^  r,  together  with  all  the  vowels, 
which  hold  so  latg^M  space  in  our  vocabularies,  are  bat 
little  indebted  to  its  assistance. 

It  is  singular  that -so  delicately  sensible  an  onjgm  a&  the  Tongueiub. 
tongue  should  reeetve  (be  severest  injuries,  and  submit  to  ^^^^^^ 
very  violent  operations^  with  less  serious  mischief  than  ^^  ™*' 
almost  any  other  organ  ofthe  same  size  in  the  body.  And  most 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  oigana. 
in  which  the  tongue  was  extirpated  by  the  ferocious  tribes 
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published,  many  years  ago^  a  paper  upon  this  subjeel^ 

containing  various  cases  of  sections  of  the  tongoe  to  a 

lUiistitted    ^^^  ^^  greater  depth  in  omsequence  of  diseased  action^ 
*y  opert-     The  operation  was,  in  every  instance,  performed  by  the 
s!hwic'   ligature.     He  does  not  state  what  e^ct  was  in  any  in- 
stance produced  on  the  speech,  and  we  are  hence  led  to 
conjecture  that  nothing  in  this  reject  occurred  €>f  mate- 
rial importance :  but  he  draws  the  following  oonckisions  z 
^duiwiit  'pjj^  internal  structure  of  the  tongue  is  less  irritable 
nwd.  than  almost  any  other  organized  part  ^the  body.     Its 

nerves  appear  to  be  more  easily  compressed  and  depriv- 
ed of  their  power  of  commmucatuig  sensati(»i  than  nerves 
in  general;  and  any  injury  done  to  them  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  diseased  action  in  the  trunk  of  the  injured 
nerve.  The  tongue  appears  to  have  a  power  of  throwing; 
off  its  sloughs  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  odier  part* 


SPECIES  II. 
APHONIA  ATONICA. 

8PEBCHLE8SNES8  FROM  ATOKT  09  THE  VOCAL  OUGJOn*. 

CKv.IV.  This  atony  is  chiefly  if  not  altogether  emiftied  to  the 
CbAdfyeoa'  Tkcrres  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  may  be  in^^ned  by  vio- 
ia^^to  the  lence,  or  exhausted  by  mental  or  other  commotioii,  in- 
dependently of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  occasionally 
as  a  symptom  of  paralysis,  quinsy,  or  catarrh:  thus 
fiimishing  us  with  two  distinct  varieties : 
a  OUaesa,  From  lesion  of  the  nerves  c^  the 

tongue  or  glotds. 
fi  Soluta.  From  sudden  or  overwhelming  com« 

motion,  or  shock  of  any  Und« 


▼ocal 
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The  instances  of  speecblessness  produced  by  an  injury    Gbk.  I  v. 
to  the  lingual  nerves  are  not  common.    But  a  division  ^^JJ^^^J^ 
of  the  recurrent  nerves  which  are  o£fsets  from  the  par  oi  oUnn. 
vagnm,  and  dbtributed  over  the  larynx  and   glottis,  £^^J|^ 
produces  a  speechlessness  that  is.sarely,  if  ever,  reco-  to  thermal 
vered  from:  for  here  the  musel^  belonging  to  the  ^^^^ 
arytenoid  cartilages  bemg  rendered  atonic  or  paralytic,  ^  divliion'of 
can  never  be  brought  into  a  due  degree  of  constriction,  *>»«  '«»'- 
the  glottis  remains  permanently  open,  and  the  diameter  ^ti^^ 
of  the  larynx  suffers  no  variety  of  contraction  or  dilata-  «"«"«• 
tion.     Galen  seems  to  be  the  first  anatomist  who  noticed  First  node 
this  effect,  or  rather  ascribed  it  to  its  real  cause ;  for  it  ^a^^ribS 
was  known  before  his  time,  that,  by  making  ligatures  on  to  iu  real 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  trachea,  the  noisiest  animal  is  im-  ^^^' 
mediately  struck  dumb,  and  made  quiescent     Tt  was  Howae- 
supposed  that  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels  themselves,  ^^^  ^ 
and  not  of  the  nerves  included  with  them  in  the  ligature,  den  \y. 
was  the  cause  of  this  effect ;  that  the  blood  became  in- 
tercepted in  its  passage  from  the  heart,  and  that  the  ani- 
mal became  mute  because  rendered  comatose :  and  hence  Origin  of 
the  name  of  carotids,  or  soporific  vessels  (from  xofo^,  50-  ^aro^ 
par),  was  given  to  the  arteries  whose  ligature  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  this  very  singular  result.    Galen,  bow- 
ever  demonstrated  very  satisfactorily  that  the  dumbness, 
is,  in  this  case,  entirely,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  li- 
gature on  the  accompanying  nerves :  and  he  afterwards 
produced  to  his  opponents  two  cases  ot  hoysy  who  in  a  Proof*  of- 
jpeater  or  less  dq^ree  had  lost  their  voice  in  consequence  Galeiu 
of  the  recurrent  nerves  being  cut  by  surgeons  unacquaint- 
ed with  anatomy,  in  extracting  strumous  tumours  fh)m 
the  neck.    In  the  one  case,  only  one  of  these  nerves  was 
divided,  and  the  voice  was  merely  much  weakened,  or 
about  half  destroyed ;  in  the  other,  both  were  divided, 
and  the  voice  was  lost  altogether.    A  whizzing  senseless 
noise,  indeed,  remains  in  most  instances,  as  Vezalius  has 
correctly  observed ;  but  there  is  no  vocal  sound  articur 
late  or  inarticulate. 

Where  the  speechlessness  has  followed  upon  an  injury 
to  some  branches  of  the  lingual  nerves,  we  have  irame- 
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rous  examples  of  recovery.  In  ooe  instance,  the  dumb- 
ness ceased  suddenly  after  the  patient  had  been  speechless 
for  not  less  than  ten  years  *. 

In  other  instances  dumbness  is  produced  suddenly, 
from  a  total  exhaustion  of  nervous  power  in  the  vocal 
organs  without  any  organic  lesion  whatever*  A  sudden 
and  overwhelming  emotion  of  the  mind  firom  terror,  an- 
ger, or  any  other  passion,  has  frequendy  had  this  effect 
in  irritable  habits.  So  has  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics  f ;  or 
any  other  vehement  shock  which  j:  instantaneously  ex-- 
hausts  the  nerves  of  their  sensorial  power  and  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  their  irritability :  as  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
or  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow  on  the  stomach,  will 
sometimes  exhaust  the  entire  system  of  its  vital  energy, 
and  make  life  immediately  cease.  A  sudden  chill,  as  firom 
drinking  cold  water  during  a  violent  heat,  or  the  shock 
of  a  sudden  fall,  has  firequently  produced  it,  of  which 
numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Ephemerides  of 
Natural  Curiosities.  Speechlessness  of  this  kind  has 
sometimes  arisen  from  deleterious  exhalations;  firom 
eating  mushrooms;  and  in  one  instance,  recorded  in 
Hufeland's  Annals,  by  repeatedly  rubbing  the  wound 
made  by  a  poisonous  insect  with  saliva,  and  as  often  put^ 
ting  the  finger  to  the  mouth  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh 
fluid  §.  In  like  manner,  Bonet  informs  us  that  the  same 
efiect  has  followed  from  putting  into  the  mouth  and  swal- 
lowing a  piece  of  money  cankered  with  the  rust  of  verdi- 
grise||. 

Where  medical  aid  is  required,  our  dependence  most 
be  on  tonics,  local  or  general,  and  topical  stimulants* 
Blisters  and  masticatories  have  chiefly  been  made  use  of, 
and  frequendy  with  good  effect;  as  has  the  vellication  of 
a  hair-brush  contrived  for  the  purpose.    The  dumbness 


•  Svnmlung.  1781»  u.  4M.  50S,— Bred. 

t  Van  der  Hont  Verhanddingen  vao  het  geneeikond  Genortadk. 

t  Buchner,     MaceU.    1729.— Bartholin.    Art    Hafii.    i.    Obs.    101. 
Schurig^  Chilologia,  p.  805. 
-  §  See  also  Dupau  in  Journ.  de  Madiciiie,  Sept  1789., 

I  Bonet  Sepulcbr.  Lib.  I.  §  82^ 
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has  sometimes  yielded  fo  emetics,  at  others  to  electri-    Gsn.  iv*. 
city*;  and  in  a  few  cases  to  a  severe  cough -f- ;  and  oc-  Arfionia^ 
casionally  the  same,  or  a  like  violence  which  occasioned  atonica. 
the  disease,  has  removed  it,  and  the  cause  has  become  aii^bncs*. 
the  cure ;  as  is  reported  of  Athys,  the  son  of  Croesus.  In  Treatment. 
like  manner,  we  have  examples  of  its  having  yielded  ab-  Sometimes 
ruptly  to  a  fit  of  anger,  or  terror,  in  one  instance  to  a  fit  ^™o^«*  ^ 
of  laughter :{:,  in  another  to  a  blow  on  the  head  §•  ▼ioiencethat 

produced  it. 


SPECIES  III. 
APHONIA  SURDORUM. 

SPEECHLESSNESS  FROM   DEAFNESS    CONGENITAL  OR   PRO- 
DUCED  DURING   INFANCY. 

The   ears   are  as  necessary  to  speech,  or  articulate  P^'}X* 

sounds,  as  the  tongue  or  even  the  glottis ;  for  if  such  T^oirs  as 

sounds  be  not  heard,  and  distinctly  discriminated,  they  nccewaryto 

can  never  be  imitated.     Persons  who  become  deaf  after  therocai 

a  thorough  acquisition  of  speech,  do  not  become  dumb  organu 

for  the  very  reason  that  articulation  has  already  formed  ^^J^^n^t 
a  habit,  and  can  easily  be  preserved  by  practice.     But  if  always 

deafness  be  congenital,  or  take  place  antecedently  to  ^^'"^ 

su<^  habit,  ardcSadoncanneverteaoqokedafierwLu,  ^^^^^ 

unless  by  some  rare  good  fortune  the  ears  should  acquire  the  deafiiett 

hearing;  and  the  unfortunate  individual  can  only  receive  ^^^^^^^ 

and  interchange  ideas  by  the  eye ;  through  which  me-  such  may 

dium,  however,  he  may  be  taught  written,  though  not  receive  a 

oral  language ;  and  thus  still,  happily  for  himself,  have  ^5^"^ 

^__ ___,„_.^___...,._«.__„___^___^_^_«_  Weas  by  the 

eye  and 

*  Krazentteiii,  Fr.  Hist.  lesUtotse  Loquele  par  Electiizaiioneni.    Hofii.  acquire  a 

1768.  knowledge 

t  Iperen.  Abh.  aus  hoU  Schrifien.  B.  i.  p.  856.     Morgagni,  De  Sed.  et  of  language. 
Caui.  Morb.  Ep.  bdn.  Art  16. 

\  Iperenu  ut  supr.    Martini,  u.  Ducend  Beobadttungen. 
§  EpbenuKat.  Cur.  Dec  m.  An.  v.Obs.  886. 
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Oiar.  IV.    his  mind  almost  as  richly  stored,  thougl^  not  hh  ideas  as 

iu>^rad?^    readily  communicated,  as  through  the  outlet  of  speedi. 

nirdorum.     Persoiis  thus  organicaUy   def^^tive  are   denoialnated 

^^1^^     sourds-mueiSf  or  sordi'-midi^  on  the  continent,  and  6oole- 

times  deaf-dumb  among  ourselves. 

This  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  not  unconnecled 

with  pathological  science,  since  it  opens  to  us  the  onty 

remedy  that  can  be  resorted  to  where  the  defect  before 

us,  or  diat  of  dea&ess  prior  to  articulation,  is  the  sob^ect 

of  discussion.     It  is  interesting  also  to  us  from  the  yvsj 

considerable  proportion  of  human  beings  which  in  att 

countries,  and,  apparently,  in  all  ages,  have  been  sufibiers 

Proportion    fiKHu  this  melancholy  adSfection;  a  proportion  that  has 

to  ^i«!°*  ^^^^"^  ingeniously  calculated  from  a  comparison  of  various 

tables  deduced  from  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  dMfer- 

ent  parts  of  the  world,  as  amounting  to  1  in  S441  indi- 

^m'mwc'  ^^**^**^    'A.nd  it  is  peculiarly  lamentable  to  observe 

coMioB  io      that  when  the  defect  has  once  made  an  entrance  into  a 

^A  **"I^  femily,  whether  from  the  influence  it  produces  on  the 

■Jiiy,  wiuen  "  *- 

onee  intra-    neiTous  system  of  the  mother,  or  from  any  other  leas 

dvced.  obvious  cause,  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  become  common  to 

those  children  wfaidi  are  bom  afterwards:  insomuch 

that  we  often  meet  with  a  third,  or  a  hali^  and  hi  a  few 

mstanees,  where  the  first*bom  has-been  thus  afiected, 

wUh  every  individual  of  the  progeny,  suffering  from  the 

instaneed  in  same  distressing  evil.    ^*  The  late  investigation  m  Ire- 

^^^^*^        land  discovered  families  in  which  there  weretwo^  diree, 

four,  or  mOTe  thus  circumstanced.    In  one  f^unify  there 

were  five  children  all  deaf  and  dumb^  in  another  seven, 

in  another  ten ;  and  m  that  of  a  poor  militia  office*  on 

half-pay,  there  were  nine  bom  deaf  and  dumb  in  sooces* 

Rirdy  pro-   sion.''f    Yet  it  is  eonsding  to  reflect  that  the  instances 

J^^^^^^^^^  are  very  rare  hddeed  in  which  the  same  defect  has  beoi 

inggenen-    propaj^iled  to  a  succeeding  generation,  when  the  deaf^ 

^*  dumb  have  married  and  even  when  boA  the  hosbend 

and  wife  have  been  thus  afflicted. 

To  pursue  the  calamity,  however,  into  the  various 
plans  which  the  benevol^ice  and  ingenuity  of  the  hu- 

•  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Hcd.  Vol  i.  p.  819.  f  U.  9tl. 
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man  mind  have  invented  to  supply  the  defect  of  speech,    Onr.  iv. 
from  the  times  of  Ammanus  of  Amsterdam^  and  Wal-  J^^^' 
lis  of  our  own  country,  to  the  wonderful  degree  of  per-  surdomm, 
fection  attained  under  the  Abb£  Sicard,  in  the  Royal  a^^^nesf. 
Institution  at  Paris,  would  carry  us  fiir  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  the  present  work  must  be  confined.   And  I  shall  General 
tber^^re  only  observe  that  the  grand  principle  laid  down  ^^)^a  to 
imder  ahdost  all  the  various  plana  ana  systems  that  have  »  imtnict. 
been  d^ised,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proposed  remedy,  ^c^,„«k, 
and  su{^ly  the  want  of  speech,  is  that  of  commencing 
with  picture  characters,  and  making  these  the  key  to 
alphabetical  and  arbitrary  signs :  and  in  this  manner  it  is 
that  the  eye  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  ear.    When  the  deaf-dumb  scholar  is  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  picture  of  a  knife  or  of  a  ship  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  such  objects  or  ideas^ 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  teaching  him  that  the  ar- 
bitrary letters  of  which  these  words  are  composed,  and 
virhich  for  this  purpose  are  always  written  or  should  be 
written  underneath  these  pictures,  are  intended  to  stand 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  pictures  themselves,  and  to 
import  the  same  objects  or  their  ideas,  whenever  they  are 
met  with  in  a  certain  arrangement ;  and  so  of  other 
pictures  and  other  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
equivalent  to  them.    And  hence,  such  combinations  of 
letters,  when  the  learners  are  accustomed  to  them,  will  as 
effectually  become  the  signs  or  repres^itatives  of  the 
objects  they  are  intended  to  express,  as  the  pictures 
which  preceded  their  use.    The  power  that  appertains  Speakii^  by 
to  each  separate  letter  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  long  after-  ^^ 
wards;  and  still  longer  afterwards  an  idea,  for  it  can  learned  k>ng 
never  be  any  thing  more,  of  the  vocal  or  articulate  eilects  ■^^®'^^"'*^* 
produced  by  different  movements  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and 
throat,  which  that  letter  is  designed  to  express  ♦.    An  ^^7^ 

quired. 

«  8e*tbe  AM  De  rEp^'t  InstittitiQn  des  Sowrds  et  Muetsptr  k  tom 
des  ngnei  nurthodiqueiy  &c.  Ftois,  1776. 

As  also  the  AM  Skird's  **  Theorie  des  signes  ou  Introduction  I  Tetude 
des  langues;  ea  le  sent  det  motf  an  lieu  d'etre  dcfini  <it  nil  en  actioi*'' 
Tom.  Ji.  Svo.  1808. 
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aecurate  and  faai)Ltiial  attentioD,  however,  wHl  teadi  the 
scholar  this ;  and  he  will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be 
able  to  make  out  what  is  sp<^en  by  the  motion  of  the  lips 
and  other  vocal  organs  alone ;  and,  if  he  possess  a  fa- 
cility of  copying  these,  he  may  be  taught,  still  farther, 
bow  t3o  measure  and  modulate  t^em,  so  as  to  produce  the 
articulations  they  are  intended  to  convey,  and  to  speak 
with  tolerable  accuracy  without  hearing  himself :  while 
a  fellow-scholar  labouring  under  the  same  defect,  and 
having  made  an  equal  progress  in  the  same  kind  of 
education,  will  understand  his  meaning,  or  the  vocal 
terms  he  conveys,  by  the  mere  movement  of  the  vocal 
organs  alone.  I  have  myself  borne  a  part  in  such  con- 
versations at  that  excellent  institution  of  this  metropolis^ 
the  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children,  and  have 
seen  scholars  conversing  in  this  manner  without  hearing 
a  single  syllable  on  either  side,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
a  perfect  understanding  of  each  odier's  meaning. 

Mr.  Waller  relates  a  singular  case  of  this  kind,  in  a 
man  and  his  sister,  who  lived  together  to  an  advanced 
age,  neither  of  them  having  the  least  sense  of  hearing 
but  who  understood  each  other,  as  wdl  as  other  persons, 
by  the  motion  of  the  lips  alcme ;  supporting  themselves 
by  daily  labour.  They  became  deaf,  however,  when 
children,  after  they  had  learned  to  speak,  and  hence  in 
moving  their  lips,  they  continued  to  articulate  though 
not  very  distinctly  *. 

I  have  said  that  the  mode  of  commencing  instructioa 
in  tUmosi  aU  the  schools  of  the  kind  before  us,  ia  by  pic- 
tures or  other  imitative  signs,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
alphabetical  characters  does  not  take  place  till  long 
afterwards.  The  limitation  is  introduced  because  in  « 
few  of  the  French  schocds  in  the  present  d^,  and  par- 
ticularly that  at  Bourdeaux,  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  Abbe  Gondelin  and  M.  Gard,  this  ^asy  and  na- 
tural order  is  reversed,  and  the  tutors  hav«  voloBtarily 
loaded  themselves  with  a  very  unnecessary  dMkuky,  and 


♦  PhiU  Trans.  Vol  xxv.  1707,  No.  818.  p.  8466. 
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their  scholars  with  a  usdess  and  incomprehensible  burden    Gik.  I  v. 
of  many  months' duration.    For  what  reason  the  disciples  J^^^^^ 
of  the  Ahh6  Sicard,  or  of  the  Ahb6  de  I'Ep^e,  jshould  thus  surdomm. 
intricately  deviate  from  the  plain  and  simple  path  of  their  Jl^^L, 
masters,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

The  extent  of  knowledge,  and  even  the  expansion  of  Extent  of 
genius  which  the  deaf-dumb  have  occasionally  exhibited,  and^^^uw 
is  ti*uly  marvellous;  of  which  indeed,  M*  Card  bimsdf,  <'^^ 
to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  is'  a  striking  exaa^le,  ^  ^^ 
This  gendeman  was  bom  with  the  ikculty  of  hearing,  in  m.  Gard. 
and  only  lost  it  in  his  seventh  year  of  childhood  :  so  that 
his  mind  must  have  become  stored  with  a  multitude  of 
ideas,  derived  from  the  inlet  of  hearing,  which  he  could 
not  have  acquired  afterwards.  It  is  said  that,  in  cob* 
sequence  of  his  deafness,  he  so  completely  lost  the  power 
of  speech,  as  to  forget  even  the  commonest  words  that 
had  been  familiar  to  him.  Hiis  feature,  however,  in  his 
history  seems  to  be  considerably  overcoloured  ;  yet  it  is 
well  luK>wn  that  he  did  not  commence  any  plan  of  edu» 
cation  till  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old :  from  whieh 
time,  such  was  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  fiie  assiduity 
of  his  pursuit^  that  the  able  and  professionkl  critic,  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred,  affirms,  ^he  is  perfectly  well 
informed  upon  all  subjects  which  are  usually  studied ; 
well  versed  in  history,  literature,  polities,  and  langu^es. 
He  has  been  taught  Greek  imd  Latin ;  and  has,  by  him- 
self, acquired  the  English  language,  of  which-  he  even 
showed  us  a  grammar  written  for  bis  own  use.  On 
presenting  him  with  a  printed  rep<Ht  of  one  of  our  in- 
stitudonst  he  immediately  translated  A  part  of  it  into 
French.''* 

Yet  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  several  other  scho-  Other  ex. 
lars  of  the  same  school  that  have  excelled  even  M .  Gard;  *^P^ 
and  who,  having  been  born  perfectly  deaf,  have  been  nc^ 
cessarily  dumb  from  the  same  period ;  of  whom  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  menticHi  M.  Gere,  and  M.  Massieu. 
The  last  was  literally  taken  from  the  plough,  in  the  ^de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  was  carried  by  a  stomger, 
^. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  of  Foreign  Med.  Vol  i,  p.  922,  1819. 
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Obw .  IV.  who  happened  accidendy  to  see  himi  and  took  cotnpas* 
Apbonit  '  aion  on  hima,  to  M.Sicard,  at  that  time  stationed  at  Bour*- 
Mr^rtiMi.  deaux.  By  dint  of  hard  study,  and  a  comprehensive 
capacity,  he  has  also  raised  himself  to  the  office  of  as«- 
sistant  instructor  to  i/L  Sicard,  in  the  Parisian  school^ 
where  he  teaches  the  dq>artments  of  syntax,  history, 
geography,  and  fdigion.  On  one  oocasbn  hi^pening 
to  be  robbed,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  in  the  court  d[ 
justice:  and  when,  during  the  Frendi  revolution,  his 
revered  ttastej^  was  put  into  prison,  he  addressed  a  letter 
of  so  much  fiMroe  and  feeling  to  the  Presidait  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  as  to  obtain  his  liberation* 
BxuMlet  of  There  are  a  few  instances  on  record  of  a  recovery  from 
^2^  on  ^  deafness  many  years  afler  birth,  and  of  a  gradual  ocqnir 
sition  of  speech  in  consequence  herecrf*;  diiefly  produced 
by  some  violent  but  fortunate  affecticm  of  the  brain, 
"nius  Lambcweerde  relates  the  case  of  a  fortunate  frac^ 
ture  of  the  scull,  through  a  &U  from  a  considerable 
height,  by  which  a  young  person,  dea&dumb  from  birth, 
was  suddenly  endowed  with  hearing,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  with  q>eech  *•  In  like  manner,  Mr*  Martin,  in 
one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
timif,  g^ves  an  account  of  a  native  of  Stratherig,  near 
Inverness,  of  the  name  of  Eraser,  who  was  bom  deaf 
and  continued  dumb  till  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  attacked  wfAnr  fever  which  affected  hb  brain  for 
some  time ;  on  recovering  from  this,  he  began  to  have 
a  sense  of  hearing,  and  soon  afterwards  to  understand 
speech,  which  he  gradually  imitated,  and  at  length  ac- 
quired so  as  to  converse  fluently  $  though,  from  com- 
mencing at  80  late  a  period,  he  never  attained  perfect 
accitfifiy  in  articulating  many  words  t« 

As  ai^  artificial  ra^an  of  cure^  puncturing  the  tyaofSL" 
num  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Delear  % ;  and  in  a 
few  instances  with  ourselves,  as  well  as  abroad,  it  has 
succeeded.  It  is  hence  worth  trying,  though  the  success 
has  been  very  rare. 


*  Append,  ad  Amoenit.  f  Vol.  xxr.  No.  SIS.  p.  f  469. 

t  Journ.  ConpUmeatilre^  Juia  IStS. 
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GENUS   V. 
DYSPHONIA- 

TOE    SOUND  OF  THE  VOICE  IMPERFECT  OR  DEFRAYED. 

Voice,  as  we  have  already  observedi  is  the  sound  of  the  ^^*  ^' 
air  propelled  throu^,  and  striking  agunst  the  sides  of  i^^^^H^ 
the  glotds :  while  speech  is  the  modification  of  the  voice  ^T^^^ 
into  distinct  articalations>  by  meaps  of  particular  muscles 


in  the  cavity  of  the  glottis  itself,  or  in  that  of  the  mouth 

or  the  nostrils,  employed  as  siims  of  ideas.    Hence  voice  ^^^  ^^ 

*     *  ^  common  to 

belongs  to  many  animals  in  common  with  man :  speech,  many  m- 
thus  limited  as  to  its  obgect,  belongs  to  man  alone,  for  "^^^^^j^ 
there  is  no  other  animal  that  can  distinctly  articulate  and  of  i^eodu 
make  use  of  articulations  as  signs  of  what  is  occurripg  in 
the  mind  :  though  there  are  a  few  animals  that  may  be 
taught  to  imitate  articulate  sounds  without  having  ideas 
attached  to  them.     The  present  genus  embraces  the 
morbid  afiections  to  which  the  voice  is  subject;  the  next, 
those  which  appertain  to  the  speech.     It  includes  three 
species: 

1.  DTSPHONIA  8U8URRANS.  WHISPERING  VOICE. 

^, PUBERim.  VOICE  Ot  PUBERTT. 

S*     '  IMMODULATA.  IBCaCUODIOUS  VOICE. 
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SPECIES  L 
DYSPHONIA  SUSURRANS. 

VOICE  WEAK,  W|IISP£EING»  AND  SCARCELY  AUDIBUB. 

Gbk.  V.     Many  of  the  causes  of  atonic  dumbness,  when  operating 
"^  '     with  a  less  degree  of  violence,  become  jcanses  of  the  pro- 
sent  affection,  while  a  few  are  peculiar  to  it8el£    The 
following  varieties  may  not  unfrequently  be  noticed :    - 

a  Oblaesa*  From  lesion  of  the  nerves  of  the 

larynx. 
$  Pathematica.        From  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind. 
y  Compressoria.     From  permanent  ccnnpressioii  of  the 

trachea* 
i  Catarrhalis.  From  neglected  catarrh, 

f  Enervis.  From  simple  debility  of  the  larynt 

without  any  obvious  cause. 

Independently  of  which  the  present  species  h  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  a  symptom  in  melancholic,  par^ytic, 
and  hysteric  affections,  as  also  in  quinsy,  dysphagy,  and 
catarrh. 
•  D.  susur.       The  nerves  which,   when  injured,   chiefly  produce 
;^Jl^j^  whispering  are  the  recurrent  When  these  are  divided, 
from  iojuiy    dumbness,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  the  result ; 
Mi'ncrv^     but  they  are  often  weakened  and  perhaps  otherwise  in- 
or  miudes.   juTcd  without  being  divided :  and  in  this  case  the  voice 
is  not  actually  lost,  but  dwindles  to  a  whisper;  and  is 
Cauaet.        recovered  as  soon  as  the  nerves  resume  their  tone.   The 
voice  has,  in  this  manner,  frequently  been  injured  by 
straining  the  ligaments  and  the  iJRnute  muscles  which 
move  the  parts  of  the  glottis  on  each  other;  and  in 
elevating  the  voice  to  a  high  pitch  in  public  addresses,  or 
striving  at  a  note  in  singing  which  the  natural  compass 
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of  the  voice  will  not  reach.     So  Pliny  tells  us  that     Gsv.  v. 
Gracchus,  during  a  violent  exertion  in  speaking,  had  bis  ^  §[^1^. 
voice  suddenly  sink  to  a  feminine  treUe.     Astringent  ransobUeaa. 
gargles,  blistering  the  throat,  ccdd  local  bathing,  external  ]^^^^ 
and  internal,  with  perfect  quiet  and  silence;  are  the  best  to  the  vocal 
means  of  recovering  the  voice  under  such  circumstances.  ^[^^^ 
The  last  I  have  found  most  serviceable ;  and  have  made  Treatment. 
the  patient  gargle  four  or  five  times  a^day  with  ice-water ; 
which  at  the  same  time  should  be  applied  to  the  throat 
by  a  w^  napkin. 

A  sudden  and  *  overwhehning  emotion  of  the  mind  f^'iU^" 
from  various  causes  will  sometimes  totaUy  choke  or  matiea. 
stifle  the  voice,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with  rage :  fiJ^J^S^JJi 
but  where  the  efiect  is  not  so  violent,  the  voice  becomes  cmotioii. 
an  almost  inaudible*  whisper ;  and  particularly  when  the 
passion  is  fright  or  terror.    Rest  and  a  restoraticm  to 
confidence  will  usually  recover  it  in  a  short  time,  but  in 
some  instances  the  eff*ect  has  beai  permanent. 

There  are  various  cases  in  Morgagni  and  Bonet,  in  yi>-nww- 
wbich  the  voice  was  rendered  almost  inaudible  firom  the  prenoX* 
pressure  of  an  enlarged  heart,  a  bronchocele,  or  an  whispering 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  against  the  vocal  avenues.    Sau«  p^^ifT" 
vages  has  referred  to  these ;  and  it  is  hi^ly  probaUe  that 
such  a  pressure,  by  diminishing  the  oqiacity  of  the 
trachea,  may  lower  the  power  of  the  voice;  but  I  have 
met  with  no  such. case  in  my  own  practice;  and  have 
introduced  the  varie^  altogether  upon  the  authority  of 
these  distinguished' authors* 

A  catarrhal  whisper  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  >l^««»wiw 
there  can  be  few  practitioners  who  have  not  met  with  rrhaSt. 
examples  of  it.     The  voice  is  often  injured  from  the  ^^J^J*™* 
JGommencement  of  the  catarrh,  as  well  in  consequence  of  neglected 
the  inflammatory  aflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  '»<»*'*«»«^ 
the  glottis,  as  erf*  the  increased  secretion  of  mucus  that 
issues  from  the  interior  of  a  great  part  of  the  trachea: 
and  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  inflammation  had  become 
chronic,  by  pulling  forward  the  tongue  I  have  seen  the 
epiglottis  covei^ed  with  a  cream-coloured  coating,  which 
was  probably  extended  lower,  and  was  a  chief  source  of 
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Srae.  L 
^  D.  susur- 
Mns  cftta- 

Whispering 
from  a 
ne^cted 
hoarflenest. 

Singular 
case  of  sud- 
den reco- 
very. 


Remedial 
process. 


Erysimum 


Syrup  of 

horse- 

mdish. 


the  difficulty  of  utterance.  But  the  variety  before  us  i% 
the  resuU  of  tlifit  weakness  which  .iafUunmatgry  aotioo 
induces  in  the  vocal  organs,  as  a  sequel  ratlier  tbm  m 
symptom  of  the  inflammatory  action  its^UI 

Mr.  Archdeacon  Squire  relates  a  singular  case  of  thia 
kind  in  an  attorney  at  Devices,  of  the  name  at  Axfiard^ 
who  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age  having  caught  cold,  was 
seized  with  a  ho^rsenes  that  in  six  days  rendered  faim 
totally  speediless;  in  which  state  he  ccmtinued  after  th# 
cold  left  him ;  being  totally  incapable  of  distinct  arttcn]»* 
tion,  and  scarcely  aUe  to  make  the  least  inartionlate  aoiuid. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  got  so  much  intozicatod  as  ta 
fall  from  his  horse  several  times  in  his  way  home^  and 
was  at  last  taken  up  by  a  neighbour  and  put  to  bed  in  a 
house  on  the  road.  He  fell  asleep ;  and  dreamix^  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  furnace  of  boiling  wort,  be  was  po^ 
into  so  great  a  fright  that,  struggtiag  with  all  his  mi|^( 
to  call  for  help,  he  actually  did  ardoulate  alood,  and 
recovered  the  use  of  his  spee<di  from  that  moment  as  e& 
fectually  and  perfectly  as  he  had  ev«r  had  it  in  his  life*« 

For  habitual  hoarsenesses  leading  to  the  present  afto* 
&m,  the  siliquosas  offer  the  best  class  of  medimes;  and 
with  req>ect  (o  many  of  them  there  is  no  great  di£E^ence 
except  what  results  from  their  greater  degree  of  acri* 
mony.  It  is  common  to  all  these,  on  being  swallowed,  to 
stimulate  the  fouces,  and  especially  thar  mucous  glanda^ 
and  thus  to  excite  a  more  copious  excretion  of  mucus. 
Of  this  family  of  medicines,  the  erysimum  ^jffkinaley  or 
hedge-hyssop,  was  at  one  time  in  higher  reputation  for 
habitual  hoarseness  than  any  of  the  rest :  and  Dr.  Cullea 
seems  disposed  to  support  this  preference,  chiefly  upon 
the  ground  of  its  being  less  violent  in  its  stimulant  pov^r 
than  the  generality  of  them.  He  recommends  the  juioe 
of  this  plant  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  or 
honey  into  a  syrup.  And  where  the  erysimum  is  not  at 
hand,  he  advises  to  suf^Iy  its  place  with  a  sjrrup  of 
horse«radish,  but  made  weak,  so  that  it  may  be  fre- 


♦  PhlLTVans.  Vol.  xiv.  1747-8.  p.  146. 
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quently  used  or  Jong  continued  without  rendering  the     Gvs,  v. 
fauces  sore  or  uneasy  *.     For  this  purpose  a  drachm  of  j  D^^yrl 
the  root  fresh  and  scraped  may  be  infused  in  four  ounces  rmscata- 
of  boiling  water  for  two  hours  hi  a  dose  vessel,  and  made  whispering 
into  a  syrup  with  double  its  weight  of  sugar.     Of  this  a  from  a 
tea-spoonful  swallowed  leisurely  for  a  dose  will  often  be  h^pgenesa. 
found  highly  serviceable. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a  debility  in  the  organs  of  *  ^'  •"*"': 

,  .  ,.,  ,  .  1.  -ii.'         ransenenrw. 

the  voice  which  reduces  it  to  a  whisper,  without  bemg  Nervous 
able  to  ascribe  it  to  any  particular  cause.     This  is  often  whispering. 
temporary,  and  seems  to  occur  from  a  sudden  deliquium 
of  nervous  powc^  in  these  organs;  as  when  in  the  middle 
of  speaking  or  reading,  and  this  too  in  an  agreeable  tone, 
the  voice  abruptly  fails,  and  is  as  abruptly  resumed.    In  SbiguUr 
the  case  of  the  orator  Gracchus,  to  whom  I  have  just  ad-  '^^^®^' 
verted,  Hiny  informs  us  that  the  voice  was  restored  by 
the  sound  of  a  pipe,  that,  being  struck  by  his  servant, 
gave  the  proper  pitch.   In  some  instances,  however,  this 
failure  of  the  voice  has  been  more  or  less  permanent  or 
intermissive.    I  had  lately  a  lady  under  my  care  of  about  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
forty-five  years  of  age,  who  was  usually  attacked  in  sud- 
den and  irregular  paroxysms,  each  continuing  for  several 
weeks.     Repeated  blisters,  stimulant,  astringent  gargles,  Trtatment. 
OS  of  port-wine  or  alum-water  with  tincture  of  myrrh, 
and  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  tonic  regimen  and  pure 
country  air  succeeded.     She  recovered  by  degrees  the 
full  power  of  her  voice,  which,  during  the  paroxysms, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  weak  and  ahnost  inaudible 
whisper ;  and  has  had  no  return  of  the  affection  for  se- 
veral years.     In  another  case  of  the  same  kind  advert- 
ed to  in  the  Nosology,  the  same  plan  proved  less  suc- 
cessful.   The  patient  was  a  gentlman  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  otherwise  in  good  health,  who  had  never  spoken 
except  in  a  whisper  for  more  than  eight  years. 

*  Mat  Med.  Pftrt  ii.  Ctess  v.  p.  166. 
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SPECIES  IL 

DYSPHONIA  PUBERUM. 
iSj^ange  of  U^tt.  WU^itt  of  ^uitttp. 

THE  VOICE  DISSONANT  AND  UNTRUE  TO  ITSELF,  IBREGU- 
•  LARJ.Y  ALTERNATING  FROM  HARSH  TO  SHRILL  :  CON- 
.     FINED  TO  THE  AGE  OF  PUBERTY. 


Gkk.V. 

Spec.  IL 
Sympathe- 
tic connex- 
ion of  the 
sexual  sys- 
tem with 
tl^  vi)cal 
and  other 
organi. 

Ckacacter  , 
and  proxi- 
mate cause 
of  the  aflbc- 
tion. 


Origin  of 
Ihe  affection 
explained. 


Requisites 
to  a  perfect 
Toice. 


The  change  that,  during  the  period  of  puberty  or  ado- 
lescence, takes  place  in  the  sexual  system  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  perfection  to  its  (organs,  is  well  known  to  be 
connected,  by  sympathy,  with  an  equal  change  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  body.  In  females,  the  breasts  assume 
a  soft  and  beautiftil  swell,  and  the  nipples  a  pleasnraUe 
irritation.  In  males,  the  chin  is  covered  with  a  beard, 
and  the  voice  becomes  fuller,,  deeper,  and  more  sono^ 
reus.  Before  the  voice,  however,  acquires  this  important 
change,  it  often  exhibits  great  irregularity;  and  the 
youth,  incapable  of  modifying  his  own  tones,  passes  ab- 
ruptly from  harsh  to  shrill,  and  from  grave  to  acute. 
And  it  is  this  irregularity  and  unconU'oUable  dissonance 
of  voice  which  constitutes  the  present  species. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for. this  ab- 
normal state  of  the  voice  at  the  period  before  us.  The 
glottis  is  nearly  as  complicated  in  its  structure  as  the  eye 
or  the  ear,  and  the  modulation  of  its  tones  depends  upon 
an  equal  degree  of  elasticity  and  pliability  in  all  its 
moveable  parts,  and  in  their  perfect  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  will.  To  tlie  attainment  of  a  correct 
voice  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  great  accuracy 
of  ear;  a  perfect  symmetry  of  the  vocal  organs ;  equal 
tenseness  in  the  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  which  must  be 
also  nicely  balanced  by  the  powers  of  the  muscles  on 
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each  side ;  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  must  be  delicately      Gik.  v. 
adjusted  to  each  other;  the  lateral  cavities  equally  deep,  jy^^^ 
and  the  comua  of  the  os  hyoides  of  a  like  length.    With  paberam. 
such  an  organization  the  voice  is  perfected  for  exact  mo-  ^^  ^ 
dulation  in  speaking  or  singing ;  and  it  is  from  different  Voice  of 
defects  in  this  requisite  mechanism  -that  some^  persons  P****^" 
cannot  speak,  nor  others  sing,  in  tune. 

Now  in  the  change  that  takes  place  during  puberty,  Deriation 
every  part  does  not  always  harmonize  with  tfie  rest;  f**ui^M* 
some  parts  become  more  tense,  others  less,  and  yield  in^berty. 
more  easUy ;  some  are  more  relaxed,  others  more  con* 
tracted;  and  of  the  effect  producible  by  such  a  state  of 
the  glottis,  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  may  be  formed  from 
a  remark  of  Dodart,  that  a  variation  in  the  capacity  of 
the  glottis  not  exceeding  the  fiffy-fourth  part  of  a  silk- 
worm's thread,  or  one  three-hundred  and  fifty-fourth 
part  of  a  hair,  will  occasion  a  difference  of  tone.    Time, 
however,  and  repeated  exercises  of  the  will  usually  tri- 
umph over  these  discrepancies,  wherever  they  exist,  in 
a  few  months;  when  the  voice  recovers  its  unity  of  tone, 
and  becomes  graver  in  proportion  as  its  motive  powers 
become  firmer  and  denser :  and  hence  the  reason  why  ^®J^** 
the  voice  of  males  is  graver  than  that  of  females.     In  why  graver 
males,  also,  the  glottis  becomes  more  capacious,  which  ?*^j^*  ^^ 
forms 'another  cause  of  gravity  of  tone.  .  The  deepest'  ueucetbe 
tones  are  struck  by  animals  that  have  the  largest  glottis,  still  deeper 
as  the  phoca,  the  ox,  the  ardea  steUaria;  while  singing-  ^"J^^ 
birds,  which  sound  the  acutest  tones,  have  a  glottis  ca-*  mals  than  of 
pable  of  the  closest  contraction.    The  deepest  roarings  ®**^ 
are  produced  by  animals  that  have  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea  entire,  or  imbricated,  or  tessellated  with  bones, 
as  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  peacock. 
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SPECIES   III. 


DYSPHONIA  IMMODULATA. 


THE  VOICE  PERMANENTLY  DEPRAVED^  OR  INHARMONIOUS. 


GiK.  V. 
Snc.  III. 


This  species  offers  the  six  following  varieties : — 


General  re- 
mark. 


voices  bow 
produced. 
Harsh 
Toice. 

Whix£iiig 
▼oioe. 

Guttural 
▼oiee. 


a  Rauca. 

Rough  or  harsh  voice. 

0'  Nasalis, 

Speaking  through  the 
nose. 
y  Clangens. 

Squeaking  voice. 
i'  Sibilans. 

Whizzing  voice. 
£   Stertens. 

Guttural  voice. 


The  voice  naturally  or  habi- 
tually hoarse,  harsh,  or 
rough. 

The  voice  sent  with  a  cracked 
and  grating  sound  through 
the  nostrils. 

The  voice  shrill  and  squalling. 


The  voice  accompanied  with  a 
whizzing,  or  hissing  sound. 
The  voice  accompanied  with 
a   snorting,   snoring,   gut- 
tural, or  stertorous  sound. 
(  Palatina.  The  voice  hoarse,  obscure,  in- 

Palatine  voice.  distinct,  with  a  fissure  or 

other  defect  in  the  palate. 

.  Of  most  of  these,  the  cause  will  be  obvious  firom  the 
observations  already  offered.  Thus,  the  squeaking  voice 
proceeds,  ordinarily,  from  too  narrow  a  glottis :  tlie  rough 
or  harsh  voice,  from  a  glottis  too  wide,  and  not  suffici- 
ently moistened  with  mucous  secretion*  In  the  whis- 
zing  voice  there  is  too  much  secretion,  but  of  too  limpid 
a  consistence. 

The  guttural,  or  stertorous,  variety  is  commonly  the 
result  of  a  relaxed  glottis,  or  velum  palati,  with  an  ac- 
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cumulation  of  thickened  mucus;  and  here  local  stimu-      Oxk.v. 
lants,  astringents,  and  tonics,  together  with  a  steady  and  ^^JJ|][' 
determined  exertion  to  obtain  a  modulated  voice,  will  immoduiau. 
frequently  prove  successful.    The  obscure  palatine  voice,  ^™^*J^g 
commonly  congenital,  but  sometimes  a  sequel  of  lues,  p^une 
can  only  be  assisted  by  filling  up  the  fissure  in  the  palate,  v<m<^ 
with  a  silver  plate  properly  secured  by  a  spring,  or,  when 
necessary,  by  an  entu-e  false  palate  of  the  same  metal. 
Yet  the  most  dextrous  artist  will  sometimes  find  his  in- 
genuity unavailing,  and  the  defect  beyond  his  skill.    The 
nasal  voice  is  produced,  ordinuily,  by  an  obstruction  of  ^^ 
the  nasal  fossae  from  condensed  mucus,  as  in  a  cold  of 
the  head,  a  polypus,  or  some  other  organic  defect :  thd 
remedy  or  removal  of  which,  where  this  can  be  attained, 
will  restore  the  voice  to  its^rc^>er  clearness^  In  common 
language  we  denominate  this  variety  speaking  through  incorrecUy 
the  nose^  but  most  incorrectly  :  for  it  is  occasioned  alone  ^^jly^ng 
by  our  not  having  the  nasal  passages  clear:  and  conse-  through 
quently  from  not  being  able  to  speak  through  them  with       ^^^^ 
our  usual  facility. 

This  last  is  often  the  result  of  affectation,  or  a  foolish 
habit  not  easy  to  be  conquered  when  once  acquired. 
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GENUS   VI. 
PSELLISMUS. 

THE  ARTICULATION   IMPERFECT  OR  DEPRAVED.  * 

Oeh.  VI.    In  tbe  preceding  genus,  the  imperfection  or  depmvtty-^ 
exists,  not  in  the  articulation,  bat  in  the  sound  of  die 
voice ;  whence  the  distincdpn  between  that  and  the  pre-' 
sent  is  clear.    Pseliismns  embraces  two  species :  tfuit  of 

STAMMERING,   and  that  of  a  VICIOUS  ENUNaATIOK. 

I.  PSELLISMUS  BAMBALIA.  STAMMERING. 

^, BUESFTAS.  MISENUNCIATION, 


SPECIES  I. 
PSELLISMUS  BAMBALLA. 

THE  FLOW  OF  THE  ARTICULATION  DISTURBED  BY  IRRE- 
GULAR INTERMISSIONS  OR  SNATCHES. 

Giv.  VI.  This  affection  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  clonic  spasm, 
Spec.  L  ^,,  jg^  Vitus*s  dance  confined  to  the  vocal  organs,  and 
offers  us  the  two  following  varieties : — 

a  Hesitans,  Hesitation. 

0  Titubans.  Stuttering. 
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In  the  UE8ITAT1NO  VARIETY  there  is  an  involuntary  and    Gnv.  vi. 
tremulous  re^ardatbn  in  articulating  peculiar  syllables.  .^[^^. 
The  organs  are  generally  too  mobile  and  unsteady^  and  btOia 
the  will  has  lost  its  control  over  them,  if  it  ever  possessed  ^^^^„, , 
any.    By  revertic^  to  the  remarks  made  oa  Dysphonia  puboiogy!  ^i 
puberumf^ihe'  physiology  of  the'  affection  will  be  easily 
understood..  As  bad  habits  are  more  readily  leamt  than 
good  ones,  because  they  are  more  striking  and  more 
strongly  arrest. the  attention,    this  complaint  is  often 
caught  by  .imitation, .  and  especially,  among  children ; 
who  for  this  reason  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  in  the 
ccHupany  of  a  stutterer  till:their  speech  has  become 
steady  and  confirmed. 

In  the  SKCOND  variety  we  have  a  higher  degree  of  ^  P.  Bam- 
stammering  than  in  the'  first;  accompanied  whh  mors'^^.^ 
impetoosity  of  icfibrt.     It  coimsts  in  an  invduntary  and'  stuttering. 
tremulous  reduplication  of  some  syllables,  altematmg  Character.  ; 
with  a  tremulous  hurry  of  those  that  £>llow.     <^  I.  would 
thou  couldst  stammer",  says  Shakspeare,  with  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  morbid  aiiection,  <^  that  thou  mightst 
pour  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-    . 
mouthed  bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.'' 

The  convulsive  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  Deketmxy^ 
and  which  are  communicated  to  the  other,  organs  of  ^^^^^  ' 
speech,. whether  productive  of  the  present  or  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  may  often  be  overcome  by  a  firm  and  ju- 
dicious discipline ;  insomuch  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  oF  both  ancient  and  modern  times  are 
well  known  to  have  been  subject  to  tfiis  affection  in  their 
youth..    In  ordinary  conversation,  or  where  a  man  has  Heaitation 
time  to  pick  out  single  words,  instead  of  speakmg  whole  2^^^^ 
sentences,  the . stammerer  always  hesitates  most;  andvomo«t 
hence  always  least  where  his  attention  is  completely  en-  orliSted 
grossed.    On  which  account  there  are  many  stammerers  ^r; 
that  scarcely  utter  a  word  in  speaking  without  betraying 
themselves,  who,  nevertheless,  sing  and  enunciate  the  b«»cemany 
words  of  the  song  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  their  ^"^Sir* 
whde  mind  being  led  away  witfi  the  tune,  and  d  strong     . 
desire  to  keep  in  -time  and  harmony :  while  there  are' 


S22 


GL.IIO 


FN£0MATIC4. 


[OHA.  t. 


GxN.  VI. 

SfKc  L 
0  l\  Bam* 
biilia 
iitubras. 
SuiUering. 

and  others 
read  welL 


Remedial 
process. 


Single 
voids  to  be 
repeated 
slowly,  and 
for  hours  at 
a  time. 

Haranguing 
by  the  sea- 
shore or  by 
some  sono- 
rous water- 
fall 


(Mbeis  wfaa  hesitate  as  little  in  i^eading,  the  woids  bdag 
iflunediately  befiMre  them,  and  their  atteotiati  bein^  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  subject.  One  of  the  worst  stutterers 
I  have  ever  known,  was  one  of  the  best  readers  of  Mil* 
ton's  Paradise  Lost.  He  was  a  scholar  of  considerable 
attainments,  and  had  taken  some  pains  with  hinas^  ibr 
his  natural  defect;  but  without  success :  yet  the  moment 
an  interesting  poem  was  opened,  his  defect  completely 
vanished,  from  his  being  led  captive  by  the  force  of  the 
subject,  and  the  great  interest  he  took  in  this  brandi  of 
polite  letters. 

This  affords  us  one  mean,  therefore,  of  remedying  the 
evil  before  us:  the  stammerer  should  learn  by  heart,  and 
repeat  slowly,  whatever  most  arrests  his  attention.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  will  must  learn  to  obtain  a  control 
over  the  muscles  of  articulation ;  and  for  this  purpose 
sin^e  words  should  be  uttered  for  hours  at  a  time  deU* 
berately,  and  when  alone ;  and  perhaps  too,  as  was  the 
custom  of  Demosthenes,  a  practice  of  haranguing  by  the 
sea-shore,  or  on  the  brink  of  some  awful  water-fell, 
where  the  fecirful  noise  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery  have  a  tendency  to  break  in  upon  the  halnt,  and 
render  the  conquest  the  easier,  may  be  often  found  ad- 
vantageous. It  would  at  least  stimulate  the  speaker  to 
strain  his  voice  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  and  tkus 
fit  him  for  public  speaking  before  large  bodies  of  pecple, 
where  a  loud  and  elevated  voice  can  alone  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly ;  which  was  probably  the  chief  object  Demos- 
thenes had  in  view :  for  we  are  expressly  tokl  that  his 
voice  was  weak,  as  well  as  his  speech  tremulous  and 
hesitating.  Adults,  who  have  firmness  and  perseverance 
enough  for  the  purpose,  may  undertake  the  task  of  dis- 
ciplining themselves;  but  children  should  klways  be  put 
under  the  care  of  a  judicious  tutor,  whose  best  qualifi- 
cations win  be  patience  and  good-temper.  A  very  few 
words  iHkly  should  be  marked  down  at  a  time  for  trial, 
and  these  siiould  be  attempted  separatdy :  nor  should  a 
second  lesson  be  entered  upon  till  the  first  has  beencom-' 
pletely  mastered,  although  the  effiiHt  should  demand 
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tmmy  weeks  or  even-  nonlhs«    An  'acquisition  ot'  one    Okk.  vi.. 
lesson  will  always  facilitate  that  of  another.  ^  pTBam. 

baUa 

tituUns. 

Stotteriog. 


SPECIES  IL 

PSELLISMUS  BLiESlTAS. 

fiAiunnntiation. 

ARTICULATE  SOUNDS  FREELY  BUT  INACCURATELY  ENUN- 
CIATED. 

The  elementary  articulate  sounds  which  the  organs  of    G«».  VL 
speech  are  capable  of  enunciating  are  but  few;   and  ^i^^aihry 
hence  they  are  the  same  in  all  languages,  which  are  trdculate 
alone  founded  upon  them ;  differently,  indeed,  modified  "^ 
in  several  of  them,  and  with  a  difference  of  number  in  game  in  all 
still  more:  for  diversities  of  language  consist,  not  in  iM»gM«g««- 
different  sets  of  articulations,  to  which  the  vocal  organs  ^gj^^^n 
are  not  competent,  but  only  in  their  different  modes  of  number  and 
combination,  and  the  different  ideas  which  such  combi-  "°P^^ 
nations  indicate.     So  seven  notes  comprise  the  whole  of 
music,  and  by  their  different  arrangements  produce  that 
variety  of  harmony  which  we  admire  in  the  works  of 
Handel  or  Mozart     If  we  would  ascend  h^her  than 
eight  notes,  we  only  commence  another  series  of  like 
proportions.     In  the  same  manner,  to  quote  the  words  ^^V*"*  *^ 
of  the  author  of  Hermes,   <^  It  is  only  to  about  twenty-  twenty: 
four  plain  elementary  sounds  that  we  owe  that  variety  of 
articulate  voices  which  have  been  sufficient  to  explain 
the  sentiments  of  so  innumerable  a  multitude,  as  all  the 
present  and  past  generations  of  men."  * 

■     It  ■!  II  »  ■^—■^1         ■■■  ■ ■■*■■■,■    II.  ■ 

'     *  Book  ui.  ch.  IL  p«  SSi. 
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Gek.  VI. 

Snc.  n. 
PseUismut 
BUedtas. 
Ifiseiimici- 


and  are  de- 
noted by 
the  letters 
of  the  al- 
phabet 

The  twenty 
reducible  to 
ten. 


How  to  re- 
duced by 
Wachier. 


So,  ten  nu- 
merals are 
suffident 
for  arith- 
metic. 
Ntmiber  of 
combina- 
tions capable 
of  being  pro- 
duced by 
twenty-four 
letters. 


The  twenty-four  plain  ekmentaiy  sounds  here  re- 
ferred to,  are  those  which  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of 
the  greater  number  of  our  European  alphabets.  Yet  of 
these,  many  are  rather  mere  modifications  of  other  sounds 
than  distinct  sounds  in  themselves :  insomuch  that  the  in- 
genious Wachter  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  twen^- 
four  to  ten  primary  articulate  enunciations,  and  to  show 
that  these  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  most  polished  languages ;  and  consequently,  that  an 
alphabet  of  not  more  than  ten  marks  or  signs  might  be 
sufficient  to  express  its  entire  range*.  In  making  this 
reduction,  he  regards  all  the  five  vowels  as  modifications 
of  each  other,  or  rather  of  one  common  articulation, 
the  simplest  belonging  to  the  organs  of  speech,  formed 
with  least  difficulty,  and,  on  this  account,  composing  a 
very  great  part  of  the  languages  of  savage  nations.  In 
like  manner  he  regards  all  the  gutturals  as  only  modifi- 
cations of  another  common  articulation,  as  r,  c,  ch,  q, 
G,  H.  So  B  and  p  have  neai*ly  a  common  sound ;  as 
have  D  and  t  ;  and  ph,  v,  and  w.  While  l,  r,  s,  m, 
and  N,  are  distinct  articulations,  and  will  not  readily 
blend  with  any  others. 

These,  no  doubt,  might  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  speech :  for  we  .find  that  ten  simple 
numerals  are  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  arith- 
metical calculations,  which  extend  to  infinity ;  and  that 
able  mathematican  Tacquet,  who  has  worked  the 
problem  for  the  purpose,  informs  us,  that  the  com- 
binations capable  of  being  produced  by  the  ordinary 
series  of  twenty-four  letters,  amount  to  not  less  than 
620,44.8,401,788,239,439,360,000,  without  any  repeti- 
tion f.  So  that  the  richest  vocabulary  has  made  but 
a  small  inroad  into  that  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth 
which  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  the 
few  distinct  and  primary  sounds,  be  they  more  or  less, 
which  the  vocal  organs  of  man  are  capable  of  articu- 
— — — -^ — i.  — — ^_«____^^__— I  . 

*  Kat  ci  Script.  Concord,  p.  64.— AsUe^  Origm  and  Progreis  of  Writ- 
ing, p.  SO. 
t  AriOuncUca  Theor.  p.  617,  ediU  AmiU  l704.*AsUe,  ut  »upr.  p.  20. 
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lating;  thus  devising  a  ptan  which  is  equally  enUtled  to  Obi.  vl 
our  admiration  for  the  simplicity  of  its  design  and  the  pf"^  ^^ 
comprehensiveness  of  its  power. 

.  I  have  observed  that  some  languages  have  more  ele^  ^^^^ 
mentary  sounds  than  others,  and  as  these  are  expressed  ai  the  ^- 
by  elementary  characters  or  letters,  it  follows  that  some  mentaiy 
languages  must  also  have  a  more  extensive  alphabet  than  ^^^  -^ 
others.     The  proper  Phoenician  alphabet,  which  b,  per-  number  in 
haps,  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  account,  un^lu^es, 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  not  more  dban  thirteen  letters  *<>  ^^^  <^« 
at  first ;  it  had  afterwards  three  added  to  it,  making  six-  their  alpha- 
teen  in  the  whole ;  and  in  this  state  it  seems  to  have  been  ^^^^ 
earliest  employed  by  many  of  the  adjoining  countries,  ^«M<^*»n- 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Samaritan  or  an-  Samaritan. 
cient  Hebrew:  for  the  terms  and  characters  of  this  last 
are  so  nearly  those  of  the  Phoenician  in  its  improved 
form,  that  it  is  di£Bcult  and  altogether  unnecessary,  to 
make  a  distinction.    The  Chaldeans  introduced  some  Chaldean. 
change  into  the  shape  of  the  letters,  rendered  them  more 
elegant,  and  added  six  other  letters,  as  the  Samaritan 
alphabet  did  not  seem  sufficiently  full  to  express  all  the 
articulations  of  their  speech ;  and  the  Jews,  during  the  Hebrew. 
Babylonish  captivity,  readily  adopted  the  improvement, 
and  have  continued  the  Chaldaic  characters  in  their 
writings  ever  since.    And  in  this  manner,  with  various  Hence  ai- 
changes  and  augmentations,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  can  jj!?^^**'^ 
be  traced  through  ever}'  part  of  ancient  and  modem  port  denred 
Europe,  every  region  of  Afirica  where  writing  of  any  pj^^^ 
kind  is  current,  and  the  western  countries  of  Asia. 
.    Over  a  very  extensive  portion  of  this  last  continent  ^*^^ 
however,  we  meet  with  an  alphabet  fliat  has  no  common  vanagan. 
origin  or  conformity  of  principle  with  any  hitherto  de^ 
$cribed«  This  is  the  Nagari,  or  Devanagari,  as  it  is  call- 
ed by  way  of  pre-eminence.     It  consists  of  not  le^s  than  lt»/»n>pl»- 
fifty  letters,  of  which  sixteen  are  vowels,  and  thirty-four,  ^it«iatie 
consonants,  all  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  vrai^g«- 
with  a  systematic  precision  that  is  to  be  found  no  where 
else.    The  vowels  take  the  lead,  beginning  with 'those 
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GiH.VI. 
SnccIL 

PstUisnos 

atioD. 


Sometbing 
hmIot  and 
sinpler 
nusthsve 
preceded. 

Picture 
chartcters. 


Simple  arti- 
culations 
can  only  be 
accurately 
acquired  in 
early  life. 

Hence  the 


of  giving  a 

ciation  in 
infancy. 

Andfo. 
Tdgnera 
oldiir  than 
toirtyi  rarely 
attain  the 
correctness 
of  natives. 


most*easily  uttered,  and  terminating  with  tboge  th^t  i^ 
proactt  toMT^rds  a  consonant  sound.  The  consonants 
then  follow  in  five  regular  series  of  gutturals,  cofflponmls, 
palatines,  dentals,  and  labials;  ^  whole  closing  with 
letters  symbolical  of  sounds  that  do  not  exacdy  enter 
mto  any  of  the  preceding  series,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  ^pendix.  This  alptiabet  is  asserted 
by  many  learned  Bramins  to  be  of  a  higher  antiquity 
than  any  other ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
a  Tery  just  claim  to  a  very  remote  date.  But  its  very 
perfection  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  its  having  been 
invented  first  of  all.  Something  far  more  rude  and  in^ 
condite  must  have  preceded  and  paved  the  way  lor  it ; 
and,  in  the  complex  characters  of  which  it  consists,  we 
seem  to  have  the  relics  of  those  emblematic  or  picture- 
symbols,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  were  first  made 
use  of;  which  are  still  employed  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
uncivilized  tribes  of  America,  and  seem  to  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  alphabetical  characters  in  every  <}uarter  of 
the  world.  With  a  kw  trivial  variations  this  correct  and 
elegant  alphabet  extends  from  the  Permn  gulpk  t» 
China ;  but  it  has  no  pretensions  to  rival  the  antiquity 
of  the  Phowician.  It  is  unborrowed,  but  of  later  origin. 
Wluitever  be  the  number  of  simfde  ^ticolations  that 
enter  into  the  ccmstitution  of  a  language,  or  however  mo- 
dified in  enunciation,  they  can  only  be  learned  with  ac^ 
curacy  in  early  life,  when  the  vocal  organs  are  most 
pliable,  and  the  untutored  infant  is  most  prone  to  imita- 
tion. And  hence,  unless  care  be  taken  to  imprint  up<Mi 
the  organs  of  speech  a  just  and  correct  enunciation  of  the 
first  elements  of  words  at  thb  time,  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  art  can  be  acquired  afterwards.  This  oc- 
curs to  us  under  the  best  and  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Foreigners  coming  into  our  own  country  after 
the  age  of  thirty,  though  urged  by  an  ardent  desire  of 
speaking  English,  seldom  pronounce  the  bnguage  toler- 
ably. An  Englbhraan  at  the  same  age,  can  hardly  be 
taught  to  utter  ^e  guttural  sound  which  the  Welchmaii 


of  articula- 
tion. 
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giTes  to  the  Cbreek  x>  or  even  the  French  sound  of  the    Okv,  vl 
Towel  u ;  and  of  the  stray  and  solitary  savages  that  have  i^^^^' 
been  caught  m  the  fcnrests  of  Lithuania,  and  a  few  other  Bissiut. 
regions,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  instance  of  their.  ^^||^^^*^^* 
having  been  able,  after  the  age  of  manhood,  to  articulate 
any  language  so  as  to  be  understood  with  facility. 

But  we  sometimes  meet  with  less  fitvourable  circum-*  Peculiar  dHi: 
Stances  to  an  acqubition  of  proper  artioilate  sounds^  and  ^n  acquis- 
this  too  in  a  state  of  childhood,  which  b  the  immediate  ^<»n  <>f  bor- 
age of  imitation.  For,  firstly,  we  sometimes  see  children  yj^^" 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  those  who  have  a  vitious  enunciation 
articulaticm  tbemaelves,  from  whom  they  will  be  sure  to  ^"  ^c^ers. 
catch  it;  «id  hence  those  pronunciations  and  rude  dia- 
lects  thsM;  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  remoter  and  less 
polished  districts  of  ahnost  every  extensive  people.    Se-^  h^^on^  in 
condly,  we  occasionally  meet  with  some  natural  disabi*-  the  organs 
lity  or  want  of  harmonious  power  in  the  organs  of  speech 
themselves ;  one  or  two  of  them  evincing  a  greater  mo- 
bility, than  the  rest,  and  consequently  taking  the  lead  of 
them,  and  interfering  with  their  office.    And  thirdly,  structural 
there  is  not  unfrequently  a  defect  of  structure  in  the  or-  ^^^ 
gang  of  articulation,  as  a  want  or  loss  of  the  fore-teeth, 
or  a  fissure  in  the  palate  or  the  lips. 

Many  of  the  articulate  sounds  moreover  in  most,  per-  ^^w»y  ^ocai 
haps  in  ail,  languages,  thoi^h  called  simple,  are  prodnc-  dl^^mpie, 
ed  by  the  joint. exertion  of  two  or  more  distinct  organs ;  require  the 
and  unless  these  organs  precisely  accord  in  flexibility  ^^"or 
and  power,  and  are  equally  under  the  command  of  the  ^^^  ^^- 
will,  the  sound  will  be  imperfectly  imitated.  The  Arabic  ^^^ 
i^j^i  and  tlie  Saxon  "S  or  j^,  in  English  expressed  by  tA^  Example  in 
is  an  articulation  of  this  kind,  being  compounded  dT  a  th!    "^ 
deatal  and  an  aspirate  or  guttural  sound.     From  early 
habit  the  natives  c^  both  countries  are  able  to  enunciate 
k  perfectly,  and  they  enunciate  it  alike.    But  there  is 
scarcely  an  individual  in  any  other  countiy,  who  can 
ever  be  taught  to  sound  it  accurately,  unless  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  early  life ;   for  the 
motive  powers  concerned  in  the  sound  will  mt  move  in 
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On.  VI.  sufficient  unison.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  as  difficult 
Pftdl^ut*  ^'^^  ^  foreigner  to  catch  the  German  ch  in  the  pronovn 
BiMitas.  ich^  the  5ci  in  schatzeuj  or  both  in  schadUch^  or  sckmack- 
^^^^"^  ti^ceit.  But  even  these  combined  sounds  have  sometimes 
The  Ger-  shades  of  distinction  which  constitute  other  sounds,  and 
man  ch,  and  are  expressly  intended  to  do  so ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
*^'  difficult  of  an  accurate  enunciation  is  greatly  enhanced 

roMM)^    Thus  the  English  tk  in  things  and  in  thou^  is  a  different 
are  them-     articulation ;  and  the  Arabians,'  who  have  both,  express 
variedly      them  by  different  marks  or  letters;  for  the  sign  dT  the 
modifica-      firgj  mode  is  \±j  and  of  the  second  ^  which  if  ex- 
pressed by  our  own  letters  would  perhaps  be  best  written 
Hence  pro-   dth,  '  And  it  is  ou  this  account  that '.where  a  comanon 
II3r!to!i^L  language  spreads  over  di£fereRt  ctiuntries,  as  the  Arabian^ 
or  different  parts  of  a  country,  which  forinerly  made  use 
of  a  diversity  of  tongues,  as  the'  English,  vari^i6^  will 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  utterance;  and  the  dialectic 
may  be  more  in  favour  than  even  the  original  or  normal 
enunciation.    There  ari^.'sotne  persons  who  prefer:  the 
English  of  Edinburgh  to  tkat  of  London ;  and  the  Ara- 
bic of  Delhi,  Ispahan,  ami  Cdn^tantinople  has  modifica- 
ticms  of  sounds  as  well  as  of  iftflexiims,  which,  thou]|^ 
regarded  as  barbarisms  by  a-  native  of  Cairo,  are  con- 
templated as  excellencies  hy  those  who  make  use  of  them. 
DiYisionof       The  organ  chiefly  employed  in  the  articulation  of 
founds!^      dounds  is  the  glottis;  and  subordinate  to  this  are  the 
fiiuces,  the  nostrils,  the  tongue,  the  lip^  and  the  teeth. 
And  hence  the  division  of  articulate  sounds  into  vowel  or 
VOCAL,  which  are  formed  by  the  glottis  aUme,  and  are  the 
simplest  of  all  sounds ;  guttural,  or  those  which  are 
fonfted  in  the  &uees  more  or  less  acting  oonj<Hntly  with 
the  glottis,  of  which  the  fiuices  are  only  a  conttmiatioD, 
B8kj€Ayq^g,h;  NASAL,  as  911,  n,  and  the  compound  ng; 
LINGUAL,  as  /  and  r;   labial,  as  6,  ^  ^  v,  to;   and 

DENTAL,  aSC^  djty  Z. 

If  we  were  to  be  more  particular  than  "we  have  time 
to  be,  or  than  is  necessary,  it  would  iiot  be.  difiicult  to 
derive  very  numerous  examples  of  vitious  enuQciatioD, 
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and  consequently  varieties  of  the  species  of  morbid  ut-  Oek.  vi. 

terance  before  us,  from  every  one  of  these  divisions ;  but  p^^n^'  ^^' 

the  following  are  the  chief  which  occur  in  our  own  tongue,  Bi»«ta& 

and  those  that  are  comate  with  it : —  Mweounci- 

,  °  ation. 

a  Ringens.  Vitious  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R. 

jS  Lallans.  Vitious  pronunciation  of  the  letter  L. 

7  EmoUiens.  Vitious  substitution  of  soft  for  harsher 

letters. 

J  Balbutiehs.  Vitious^multiplication  of  labials. 

f   Mogilalia.  Vitious  omission  of  labials  or  ex- 

change for  other  letters. 

i  Dentiloquens.      Vitious  employment  of  dentals. 

n   Gutturalis.  Vitious  pronunciation  of  gutturals. 

The  vitious  pronunciation  op  the  letter  R  is  pro-   «  P.  Blasi- 

duced  by  a  harsh  or  aspirated  vibration  or  redoubling  of  it.  ^^^^^ 

Examples  of  this  inelegance  are  common  to  several  of  the  Expiana- 

northem  provinces  of  our  own  country,  as  it  is  to  the  ruder  ^o"- 

provinces  of  France.  Among  the  Greeks  from  the  letter  f 

{ro)  it  was  denominated  rotacismus,  and  was  common  to 

the  Eretrienses  in  the  island  of  Euboea.     It  is  generally  Cause. 

ascribed  to  the  possession  of  too  large  and  tardy  a 

tongue.     But  it  is  rather  produced  by  pressing  the  point 

of  the  tongue  downward  towards  the  root  of  the  teeth  of 

the  lower  jaw,  instead  of  upwards,  with  a  slight  vibration 

towards  the  palate. 

In  the  S1ZCOND  variety  of  vitious  enunciation,  the  letter  fi  P.  Biesi- 
/  is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or  substituted  for  an  r.     As  L^tlSoug!* 
when  delusive  is  pronounced  deliusive,  as  though  the  /  Expiana- 
possessed  the  power  of  the  Spanish  Uj  or  the  Italian  gl;  ^on. 
or  as  when  parable  is  pronounced  pa/able.     Alcibiades 
is  said  to  have  laboured  under  this  defect.    The  Greeks, 
from  the  letter  x  {lamda\  denominated  this  lamdacismus ; 
the  Romans  with  more  severity,  laUatio^  ovluUaby'Speech. 
This  is  often,  the  result  of  affectation ;  sometimes  perhaps  Caute. 
from  not  having  the  tongue  sufficiently  free,  as  where 
there  is  too  great  a  breadth  of  the  frsenum  which  ties  it 
to  the  base^of  ^  the  mouth,  or  too  large  and  oppressive  a 
flow  of  saliva.     As  the  articulation  of  r  does  not  enter 
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into  some  languages,  as  those  of  Mexico  aad  Qitna^  tfae 
/  is  often  substituted  for  it;  hence  the  Jews  of  the 
former  country,  who,  from  long  disuse,  have  lost  the 
power  of  pronouncing  the  r,  employ  the  /  in  its  stead ; 
and  for  -ivtk  ter^ttn  nsrtt  in  the  opening  of  the  first  paalm 
read  hwvi  bt^kh  ^bwvt. 

In  the  NEXT  VARIETY,  the  harsh  letters  are  vitiously 
dropped  for  softer;  as  in  the  substitution  of  anzeL  for 
angel ;  capi^fol  for  capi/ol ;  £&t  for  tkaU  This  may  be 
the  result  of  a  debilitated  articulation  in  children  who 
have  been  brought  up  too  damtily;  but  it  is  more  usually 
the  result  of  affectation ;  or  is  founded  upon  a  general 
principle  of  softening  the  rougher  or  harsher  sounds  of 
a  language  into  a  smoother  and  more  limpid  flow  :  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  modem  dialects  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin* 
Thus  in  the  former  we  have  pmno  for  p/ano ;  pciangere, 
and  still  ftirther  p/agnere,  for  p&ngere,  and  egli  for  i/le : 
and  in  the  latter  /iamar  for  damare ;  Zlaga  for  jplaga,  and 
^ermosa  for  Formosa. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
barbarous  and  the  most  p<dished  languages  agree.  It 
is  generally,  but  erroneously  conceived;  that  the  former 
are  peculiarly  harsh  and  dissonant;  for  savages,  in  speak- 
ing, as  in  any  other  exertion,  take  no  more  pains  than 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  hence  content  themselves 
with  the  soft  and  simple  vowel  sounds  or  Aoae  cf  the 
glottis,  drawled  out  indeed  at  too  great  length;  and 
when  they  are  driven  to  the  use  of  consonants,  sdecC 
those  that  give  them  least  trouble  to  enuneiale.  On  this 
account  Lcnrd  Monboddo  is  correct  in  observing  that 
<<the  words  of  barbarous  languages  are  long  and  Itdl  of 
vowels;  not  short  and  foil  of  consonants,  as  has  been 
imagined.''*  And  the  following  remark  of  my  exceUoit 
and  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Perceval  of  Dublin,  in  the 
manuscript  commentary  with  which  he  favoured  me  on 
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the  volume  of  Nosology  already  spoken  of  in  the  Prefece,    G»h.  VI. 
is  peculiarly  in  unison  with  this  statement: — "  In  a  pa-      p.  Blaed- 
ralytic  affection  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  the  patient  ta«  emoi- 
pronounced  the  word  cocoa,  toto.     The  Otaheitans  call  g^'ietteri 
Cooke^  Toote.     Their  language  is  beautifully  soft  and  vitioui. 
vocaL     A  sentence  reported  in  Cooke's  second  voyage  ^*^' *!^ 
in  distinguished  by  the  harmonious  and  expressive  col-  tan  Un-    " 
location  of   its  words:    ^Tootaha,  taio  Toote— mutte  g«^[«- 
Tootaha/  —  Tootaha,  the  friend   of  Cook  —  dead  is 
Tootaha."   Man  in  savage  life  is  fond  of  ease,  and  would 
not  move  a  muscle  if  he  could  help  it ;  in  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  polished  life  he  loves  it  equally,  and  is,  if  possi- 
ble, still  less  disposed  to  exertion ;  and  hence  this  extra- 
ordinary accordance  in  the  character  of  their  articulations. 

In  the  BALBUTiENT  VARIETY,  we  have  the  labial  letters  >  P.  BIjmi- 
too  frequently  repeated,  or  enunciated  too  harshly,  or  ^^     "^" 
used  instead  of  other  letters.  The  Welsh  are  proverbially  MultipUcar 
addicted  to  this  inelegance,  by  confounding  the  v  with  ^^gh  lar 
the^  and  the  b  with  the  p :  of  which  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  bials. 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  affords  a  correct  and  Expiained- 
amusing  example,  "-Fery  goot,"  says  he,  "  I  will  make  a  Examples. 
jpriefof  it  in  my  note-book  !"    So  im^ringe  is  often  used 
for  in/ringe,  and  iJory  for  itxjry.      And  thus  Feda  is 
pronounced  J?eda,  and  Fenares  J5enares,  In  Bengal,  the 
Bengalee  having  no  such  letter  or  articulation  as  v. 

Infants  before  they  cut  their  teeth  are  constantly  using  ?^"**** 
labials  too  freely,  as  the  lips  press  together  without  re- 
sistance; and  hence  they  delight  in  iterating  the  same 
labial  sound ;  and  it  is  from  a  copy  of  such  infantile  ite- 
ration that  we  derive  the  names  of  pa-pa  and  ma-ma 
which  they  first  learn  to  utter:  for  the  original  Hebrew  Hence  the 
terms,  from  which  these  names  have  descended  to  Europe  j^^a 
and  indeed  to  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  savage  as  mamma  as 
well  as  civilized,  are  without  any  iteration  whatever,  being  ^^^  ^1,^ 
simply  3«  (ab)  c=?«  (am)  the  first  importing  laoe^  and  original 
the  second  sustenance^  in  Syriac  rendered  \^\  q^  joio] 
(aba  or  abha)  and  \<c\  (ama);  and  the  same  in  Chaldee : 
whence  the  Greek  terms  and  their  correlatives  xacrxaor 
itait'xai;  and  lAafAfji^  (p^PP^  ^^  pappas  and  m^mmaj  pro- 
id  m  2 
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duced  by  a  mere  infantine  balbutiation,  or  substitution 
of  ^  for  by  in  the  first  term,  and  a  reduplication  of  the 
consonant  in  each :  and  hence,  too,  am^Oy  and  am^or  in 
Latin. 

Persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  from  the  tremulous 
debility  of  their  lips,  often  exhibit  the  same  reduplication 
of  the  labial  sounds ;  and  thus  make  an  approach  to- 
wards one  of  the  varieties  of  the  last  species.  It  is  also 
oflen  to  be  found  in  persons  whose  lips  are  unduly  thidL 
and  broad,  a  deformity  distinguished  vernacularly  by 
the  name  of  blobber-lipped :  to  which  cause  Quintilian, 
who  notices  this  variety  of  vitious  expression,  chiefly 
ascribes  it,  and  hence  distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of 
plateiasma,  probably  from  Theocritus : 

Cooing,  like  pigeons,  with  your  blobber-llps : 

A  verse  designed  to  ridicule  the  Doric  dialect,  and  con- 
sequentiy  intimating  that  this  kind  of  vititious  enuncia- 
tion was  common  to  a  considerable  part  of  Achaia. 

The  erroneous  articulation  constituting  the  next  va- 
riety, is  of  a  character  precisely  opposite  to  the  preced- 
ing ;  and  consists  in  omitting  the  harsher  labials  altx^e- 
ther,  or  exchanging  them  for  others  that  are  softer  and 
more  easily  uttered. 

Thus  mantle  is  broken  down  into  ande,yish  into  insh, 
and  j:>ilfer  into/ilfer.  So  in  the  Spanish  the  Latin^/iirina 
becomes  Carina,  and^a^  hava.  and  in  French  the  Latin 
siiilo,  siffler.  This  blemish  is  especially  common  to 
those  who  are  hare-lipped,  or  have  any  other  kind  of 
defect  in  either  lip,  so  tiiat  the  two  will  not  play  in  har- 
mony; and  more  particularly  still,  if  any  of  their  front 
teeth  be  wanting. 

In  the  DENTiLOQUENT  VARIETY,  the  dental  sounds,  as  of 
Cy  Sy  ty  Zy  axQ  too  frcqucutiy  employed,  producing  the 
efiect  of  what  is  called  lisping,  or,  in  common  language, 
speaking  through  the  teeth.     This,  also,   is  often  an 
affected  blemish,  as  though  it  were  an  elegance,  instead 
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of  a  fault  in  enunciation.    It  is  produced  by  having  a  Gek.  vi. 

tongue  naturally  too  long,  and  hence  perpetually  thrust  ^  p'^'J^ 

agauist  the  front  teeth  from  necessity,  and  from  a  habit  tu  dentiio- 

of  pressing  it  in  this  direction  too  frequently.  J^*^"* 

The  GUTTURAL  Or  PALATINE  LETTERS,    aS  g,  A,^,  C,  X,    ^  p  gj^^ 

are  sometimes  uttered  imperfecdy,  by  being  introduced  tas  guttu- 
where  they  ought  not,  or  withheld  where  they  should  be  Gutturals, 
distinctly  enimciated ;  and  in  this  consists  the  last  variety  or  palatines, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  notice.  ^      ^^^ 

One  of  the  most  common  examples  is  m  the  superflu-  Examples. 
ous  use  of  the  aspirate,  or  A,  by  means  of  which  exalt 
and  exasperate  are  pronounced  ex^lt  and  exAasperate ; 
so  collar  is  called  kAollar,  and  custom  k^ustom.  And 
not  unfrequendy  among  men  of  unfinished  education,  the 
aspirate  is  just  as  uniformly  omitted  where  it  ought  to  be 
employed,  as  employed  where  it  ought  to  be  omitted ; 
whence  for  this  sentence  "  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
is  to  be  let  unfurnished'*,  we  have  "  the  Aupper  part  of 
the  ouse  his  to  be  let  ^unfurnished".  And  if  the  palate 
be  fissured,  or  in  any  other  way  imperfect,  "ghost"  is 
pronounced  "host",  "jolly",  "  iolly",  or  "yoUy", 
"coffee",  "dhoffee",  "Xerxes",  "  Zherzes". 

Where  these  defects  depend  on  organic  misformation,  Remedial 
they  will  mostly  be  found  without  a  remedy,  though  they  "**^^®'^ 
may  be  palliated  by  a  laborious  discipline.    Where  they 
are  the  result  of  debility  or  vitious  habit,  the  remarks 
with  which  we  closed  the  preceding  species  will   be 
equally  applicable  here. 


CLASS  IL 

PNEUMATICA. 


ORDER  IL 

PNEUMONICA. 

Effecting  t^t  Iluitg0»  tl^eir  m^mftran^  or 

THE   RESPIRATION   IRREGULAR,    IMPEDED,    OR   PAINFUL. 

ClamIL  The  idiopathic  diseases  that  appertain  to  this  order 
di£Per  very  widely  in  their  respective  degrees  of  severity 
and  danger ;  and  upon  the  whole  are  but  few;  though  the 
number  is  very  considerable  in  which  the  lungs  and  their 
auxiliary  powers  are  deeply  implicated,  by  sympathy  or 
continuity,  in  disorders  that  originate  in  other  organs, 
and  primarily  affect  other  functions. 
The  genera  are  as  follow : 

L   BEX.  COUGH. 

II.   DYSPNCEA.  ANHELATION. 

IIL  ASTHMA.  ASTHMA. 

IV.   EPHIALTES.  DAY-MARE.      NIGHT-MARE. 

V.    STERNALGIA.  SUFFOCATIVE  BREAST-PANG. 

VI.   PLEURALGIA.  STITCH. 
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GENUS    I. 
BEX. 

SONOROUS   AND  VIOLENT   EXPULSION  OF   AIR   FROM 
THE   LUNOS. 


-  com* 
plaints. 


This  genus  of  diseases  was  by  the  Latins  named  tussis,      Gek.  1. 
« term  that  hat  been  more  generally  employed  by  noso-  ^g^* 
logists  than  any  other.    I  have  ventured,  however,  to  name  pre- 
restore  the  Greek  name  bex  (bm'«)  for  the  sake  of  uni-  J^^ 
formity ;  so  that  the  generic  terms  may  all  be  derived 
from  a  single  tongue. 

Coogh^  defined  as  above,  is  well  known  to  accompany,  Common  m 
as  a  symptom)  a  great  multiplici^  of  other  afiections,  to  man j 
some  erf*  which  are  very  remote  from  the  seat  of  coughing.  ^^J 
Thus  it  occurs  to  us  in  pleurisy,  in  pneumonitis,  hepa- 
titis, paristhmitis,  empyema,  asthma,  catarrh,  phthisis, 
haemoptysis,  hysteria,  helminthia,  and  dropsies  of  various 
species.     Hence  Dr.  Culien  has  omitted  cough  as  an  Hence  re- 
idiopathic  affection,    and  has  only  introduced  it  as  a  Mullen  ^ 
symptom  or  synonym  of  catarrh ;  although  it  belongs  at  ^ptoma- 
least  as  much  to  phthisis,  and  perhaps  to  every  one  of  ^   ^"^' 
the  diseases  just  enumerated :  but  Dn  CuUen's  system 
did  not  allow  a  place  for  cough  as  a  primary  disease ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  various  other  cases,  he  was  oUiged  to 
bend  to  the  force  of  necessi^. 

Ck)ugh,  undoubtedly,  occurs  in  its  most  frequent  ap-  Yet  at 
pearance  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  compUunt;  but  it  |^*^^^ 
is  at  times  as  truly  idiopathic  as  any  complaint  whatever, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  such.   Under  this  form  its 
seat  is  in  the  chest;  and  the  parts  principally  affected  ^^^^ 
are  the  trachea,  bronchia^,  the  membranes,  and  sub-  ^^ 
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Gen.  I. 
Bex. 
Cough. 

Lungs  inert 
io  coughing, 


as  the  sto- 
tnach  in 
vomiting. 
Acted  upon 
by  the 
muscles  of 
respiration. 


Rarely 
dangerous 
in  its  regu- 
lar course; 
but  often 
so  in  its  re- 
sults. 

Hooping- 
coug^  pro- 
perly ranged 
under  the 
present 
genus. 


Stance  of  the  lungs.  In  the  act  of  coughing,  the  lungs, 
like  the  stomach  in  vomiting,  continue  inert ;  and .  the 
active  or  convulsive  part  by  which  the  lungs  are  emptied, 
is  performed  by  the  muscles  of  respiration. 

"  It  is  not  necessary",  observes  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
"  that  the  stomach  should  act  violently  to  produce  the 
evacuation  of  its  contents ;  nor  is  it  even  necessary  that 
it  should  act  at  all :  for  the  lungs  themselves  do  not  act 
in  the  least  when  any  extraneous  matter  is  to  be  thrown 
up:  and  coughing  is  to  the  lungs  what  vomiting  is  to  the 
stomach.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are  the  active  parts 
in  emptying  the  lungs,  and  can  act  naturally  and  preter- 
naturally.  The  action  of  vomiting  is  performed  entirely 
by  the  diaphragm  and  abdommal  muscles;  and  we  know 
by  the  same  action  that  the  contents  of  the  rectum  can 
be  expelled"*.  In  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  pre- 
sent class  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  this  remark 
in  respect  to  the  lungs ;  and  under  the  species  emesia 
in  the  preceding  class,  I  have  noticed  experiments  of 
M.  Magendie  that  confirm  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  stomach. 

Generally  speaking,  idiopathic  cough  is  not  dangerous 
in  itself,  or  while  running  its  regular  course ;  but  it  has 
often  proved  highly  dangerous  in  its  results,  by  super- 
inducing peripneumony,  hsemop^sis,  hecfic  fever,  <n: 
phthisis. 

The  whole  of  these  remarks  apply  not  more  to  commoD 
coughs  than  to  pertussis  or  hooping-cough :  which  un- 
questionably, therefore,  ought  to  be  arranged  as  a  spedes 
under  the  present  genus.  In  truth,  the  commencemeiit 
of  both  is  in  most  cases  so  much  alike  that  it  is  often 
impossible,  and  always  difficult,,  to  distinguish  them: 
both  are,  in  many  cases,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
degree  of  fever;  the  most  obvious  and  assignable  cause 
of  both  is  cold,  I  mean  where  the  hooping-cough  is 
original ;  and  in  both,  the  sonorous  fits  how  much  soever 
they  may  differ  in  violence  and  a  few  other  circum- 
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Stances,  are  prodaced  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  same      Gen.  l 
muscles.  5®^ , 

Thus  explained,  the  genus  bex  or  tussis  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  species : 

1.  BEX  HUMIDA.  COMMON  OR  HUMID  COUGH. 

2.   SICCA.  DRY  COUGH. 

3.   CONVULSIVA.        HOOPING-COUGH. 


SPECIES  I. 

BEX  HUMIDA. 

Common  arougl^.  f^mtti  &ong% 

THE  COUGH  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  AN  EXPECTORATION  OF 
A  MUCOUS  OR  SEROUS  FLUID. 

To  this  species  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  anaptysis,      Gxn.  L 
and  anacatharsis;  which  last  has  been  copied  by  Sau-  How'ciuod 
vages,  and  appropriated  to  the  present  purpose.     The  by  the 
species  affords  us  four  varieties;  one  entonic,  or  accom-  ^''*^*- 
panied  with  an  excess  of  power,  and  three  atonic,  or 
distinguished  by  enfeebled  action. 

a  Mucosa.  Common  mucous  cough. 

0  Anhelans.         Chronic  cough  of  old  age. 
,         y  Aciida*  Frothy  saline  cough. 

J  Periodica.         Nervous  cough. 
In  the  FIRST  VARIETY,  the  discharge  is  chiefly  mucous,  «  B.  humi- 
and  excreted  freely.     Theexhalantsof  thebronchiae  are  Common*' 
stimulated  by  an  irritation  of  some  kind  or  other,  fre-  humid- 
quently  by  a  reverse  sympathy,  in  consequence  of  cold  and  ^^  * 
torpid  feet,  to  act  more  powerfully  than  in  a  state  of  ordi- 
nary health,  whence  the  bronchial  vessels  become  over-  Tbe  bron- 
loaded,  and  relieve  themselves  by  an  expectoration,  that  wisbewme 
takes  place  freely  and  without  the  hoarseness  which  overloaded. 
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Gek.  I.  usually  accompanies  catarrh,  or  any  other  very  trouble- 

'"^  '  some  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

fi  B.  humi .  There  is  another  variety,  commonly  called  the  curokic 

Chronic  ^  COUGH  OF  OLD  AGE,  in  which  the  cough  oecoTs  in  long 

cough  of  old  paroxysms,  with  a  viscid  and  mucous  dischaige,  excreted 

^  with   diflScul^,   and  laborious  breatliing.      Here  Uh^ 

secretion  bronchial  secretion  of  mucus  is  perhaps  less  copious  than 

1^  thin  in  Jn  ordinary  health ;    but  the  action  of  the  absorbents 

health,  being  as  weak  and  sluggish  as  that  of  the  excretories, 

but  more  ^^^  thinner  part  of  the  mucus  alone  is  imbibed  and 

tensciouB* 

carried  off;  and  hence  what  remains  is  necessarily  small 

in  quantity,  peculiarly  tenacious,  and  thrown  up  with 

Common  to    gj.g^|.  labour  and  repeated  efibrts.    This  kind  of  cough 

life,  and        is  peculiarly  common  to  persons  in  advanced  life :  or 

those  who      whose  luniTs  or  bronchial  vessels  are  rendered  weak  and 

nave  nes-  o 

lectedmu-     irritable  from  a  neglect  of  common  mucous  coughs; 

cous  coughs,  ^hich  have  at  lei^th  run  into  the  present  variety,  and 

become  almost  habitual ;  showing  themselves  ou  every 

change  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  particulariy  during  the 

inclemency  of  winter. 

da^rid^^        In  the  THIRD,  or  ACRID  VARIETY,  the  fluid  cou^ed  up 

Frothy         is  thin,  frothy,  and  saline ;  Bxid  for  the  most  part  excreted 

saUne  cough,  ^^y^  difficulty.     It  is  evidently,  like  the  Uwt,  an  atonic 

Character,     affection  of  the  lungs;  though  often  produced  by  dis- 

of  ^Sh^.     eased  action  in  some  remote  organ  with  which  the  lungs 

associate.     It  is  hence  sometimes  found  in  transferred 

gout,  and  still  more  frequently  in  cases  of  diseased 

liver  ;  especially  where  the  liver  has  been  a&cted  from 

a  habit  of  ebriety ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  peculiarly 

trouUesome  on  first  rising  from  bed  in  the  roorniqg. 

The  secr«-     There  is,  as  I  suspect,  in  i^  form  of  kumkl  cough,  not 

^i^^ed.  ^  ^7  great  torpor  and  imbecile  acttan  in  the  mucous 

membrane  of  die  lungs,  but  a  depraved  Aecretion»  small 

in  quantity,  and  thinner  and  more  acrid  in  quaU^  than 

it  ought  to  be. 

Peculiarly         This  cough  is  Sometimes  pecuUariy  pertinadona.  Dr. 

pertmacMiHs;  j)^^^^^  |g]jg  ^g  ^^  y^^  \^^  ^^^  ^,1^  1^  ^^^  jn  the  same 

person,  at  a  distance  of  soipe  years,  during  a  fit  of  ^out, 
so  intractable  as  to  resist  venesection,  opiates,  bark, 
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bKsters,  mucilages,  and  all  the  usual  methods.     It  waS|      Gm.  I. 

for  a  time,  su|^x>sed  to  be  the  hooping-cough,  from  yg™^. 

the  violence  of  die  q^asmodic  fits  of  coughing :  it  con-  da  acrida. 

tinued  two  or  three  weeks,  the  patient  never  being  able  2i°^cou«fc. 

to  sleep  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  once  during  the  and  from  ita 

whole  time;  and  never  for  a  moment  unless  propped  up  vioi«t  and 

in  bed  with  pillows*.  Sta^nesem- 

There  is  another  variety  of  the  present  species  to  be  ^^  1>«>P- 
met  with,  which  developes  a  striking  tendency  to  recur  J^hida 
at  STATED  PERIODS.  The  cough,  instead  of  being  violent,  neriodica. 
16^  here  partly  restrainaUe,  and  the  discharge,  though  ^^^ 
thin,  is  not  acrid.     It  is  the  nervous  cough  of  Dr. 
Whytt,  who^  in  his  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  has 
described  it  with  great  accuracy  and  judgement    It  is  a  Common  to 
frequent  attendant  upon  persons  of  a  nervous  or  irrit-  narouBmod 
able  temperam^it,  and  hence  common  to  die  hysteric,  irritdUe 
dyspeptic,  and  choleric.    Like  the  last  variety^  it  is  also       ^ 
occasionally  found  in  repelled  gout.     There  seems  heM{  Secretion 
also,  to  be  some  depravation  in  the  nature  of  the  secre-  S"*"^ 
tion  dependent  on  the  debility  of  the  secreting  organs. 
And  hence  we  sometimes  find  that  the  morbid  phl^^m  Foims  a 
forms  a  nidus,  as  in  various  cases  of  phthisis,  for  the  ^^^^^  ^ 
eggs  of  minute  insects  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which  insects. 
are  conveyed  with  the  inspired  air  to  the   brondiial 
vessels ;  where  they  are  hatched  in  the  secreted  fluid, 
and  often  thrown  up  in  the  shape  of  larves  or  maggots. 
In  like   manner    we   sometimes  meet  with    hydatids 
formed  and  thrown  up  in  the  same  way ;  of  which  we 
have  a  singular  example  in  the  Medical  Transactions,  in 
a  lady,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  nervous  or  hypochondriacid  habit.     For  half  a 
year  she  expectorated  more  or  less  of  these  inr  the  midst 
of  thick  viscid  phl^m,   sometimes  to*  the  amount  of 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenly-fonr  in  a  day,  of  various  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg* 

From  the  difi^r^oe  of  causes  sod  symptoms  iirfiich 

-  ■  X         .         .  .  .  - 
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Spkc.  I. 
)  B*  humida 
periodica. 
Nervous 
cough. 

Treatment 
of  humid 
cough. 
Dia;.  bore- 
tics. 

Warm  bath. 
Demulcents. 


Tartar- 
emetic  in 
laigeand 
frequent 
doses. 


these  varieties  evince,  a  very  differejit  mode  of  treatment 
is  evidently  required. 

The  first  variety,  produced  by  excess  of  action  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  mosdy  by 
sympathy  with  a  remote  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  cold 
and  torpid  feet^  will  be  best  relieved  by  diaphoretics 
and  the  warmer  sedatives ;  and  especially  Dover's  pow- 
der, which  will  restore  to  the  system  its  harmonioas 
balance  of  power.  The  warm  bath,  or  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water ;  warm  and  copious  apozems,  and  oily  or 
mucilaginous  demulcents,  are  also  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  species  of  cough.  At  the  same  time  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  open  by  any  gentle  laxative,  as  the  neutral 
salts,  or  the  confections  of  cassia  or  seima. 

Chi  the  continent  it  has  lately  been  a  very  pc^ular 
practice  to  employ  tartar-emetic  in  preference  to  ipeca- 
cuan,  whether  alone  or  combined,  as  in  Dover's  powder, 
Vfith  opium.  It  has  been  given  in  all  complaints  of  the 
chest  attended  with  defluxion,  and  in  all  possible  pro- 
portions. In  some  instances  so  diluted  with  water  as  to 
form  a  part  of  the  common  beverage,  and  in  others  so  con- 
centrated as  to  rival  our  boldest  wholesale  prescribers  of 
calomel.  This  is  especially  the  practice  of  the  supporters 
of  the  contra-stimulant  Italian  school.  Thus  Rasori  has 
given  a  gradual  increase  of  tartar-emetic,  to  the  amount 
of  two  drachms  a  day ;  and,  accordmg  to  his  account, 
without  producing  vomiting,  except  in  the  first  instance. 
He  adds  that  when  the  patient  gets  better,  the  emetic 
property  again  comes  into  operation,  and  the  remedy  is 
left  off.  M.  Peschier  of  Geneva  has  imitated  this  inno- 
vation. He  declares  bleeding  to  be  useless,  and  that  he 
cures  all  fluxions  of  the  chest  with  tartar-emetic  alone, 
which  he  gives  in  doses  of  fourteen  grains  in  the  day, 
without  producing  vomiting.  And  in  like  manner  Dr. 
Duffin  has  lately  informed  us  that  he  swallowed  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  grains  of  tartarised  antimcMiy  by 
mistake,  but  without  sufiering  from  any  remarkable 
symptom.    From  all  which  we  may  learn,  I  fear,  that 
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in  the  present  day  the  powei*s  of  experiment  are  more      Gbk.  I. 
widely  afloat  than  the  powers  of  judgement  and  sobriety.  B^^'hyjJ^ 
In  the  disease  before  us  we  have  also  reason  to  expect  Treatment 
benefit  from  many  of  the  expectorants,   properly  so  *o**"^*^ 
called  :  those  medicines  which  rather  promote  the  sepa-  Expecto- 
ration of  the  viscid  phlegm  with  which  the  bronchia^  are  "^^ 
loaded,  than  simply  inviscate  or  dilute  it,  though  these  ninnbg  of 
are  also  treated  of  as  expectorants  by  many  writers.  ^«  te™* 

The  list  of  the  proper  expectorants  employed  formerly  ^5!°5^Pj*  °" 
was  very  voluminous ;  in  the  present  day  they  are  com-  act, 
paratively  but  few,  and  the  proscription  has,  perhaps, 
been  carried  too  far.     The  principle  upon  which  they 
act  is,  in  some  degree,  doubtful.     The  simplest  way  of  Probably  a 
accounting  for  it  is  by  means  of  a  specific  determination  detern^na. 
to  the  lungs.     For  as  we  have  pretty  clear  proofs  of  me-  ^'o"  '^  ^be 
dicines  operating  specifically  upon  other  organs,  as  that   ""^^ 
of  mercury  upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  cinchona  upon 
the  irritable  fibre,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
expect  a  like  operation  upon  the  viscera  of  the  chest. 
Dr.  CuUen  is  quite  at  a  loss  upon  this  subgect,  from  not  CuOen's 
admitting  of  specific  medicines,  or  a  specific  action  upon  ^^i^o 
any  organ.     As  a  general  rule,  he  supposes  expectorants 
to  operate  on  the  bronchiae  merely  by  a  diaphoretic 
power,  or  that  of  increasing  the  flow  of  the  superficial 
exhalants  at  large,  and  consequently  of  the  exhalants  of 
the  lungs,  by  which  the  mucus  present  in  the  follicles 
may  be  poured  out  in  a  less  viscid  form,  and  hence  in  a 
state  to  be  more  easily  thrown  up  by  the  trachea. 

But  diis  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  question. 
For,  first,  admitting  there  are  medicines  that  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  exhalants  of  the  skin,  a  specific  power 
is  hereby  immediately  conceded  to  one  set  of  organs; 
and  if  such  a  power  exist  in  respect  to  one  set,  there 
b  no  reason  why  it  may  not  in  respect  to  fifty.  Next,  we 
see  evident  proofs  of  an  expectorant  power  in  many 
medicines,  as  io  gum-ammoniac,  where  we  have  no  proof 
whatever  of  increased  exhalation  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  And,  further,  the  general  explanation  gives  us  no 
clue  to  the  different  operations  of  particular  expectorants. 
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Whether 
the  inula  of 
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medicine  be 
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Romans  in 
their  con- 
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It  is  possible  that  in  all  these  there  is  a  peculiar 
mulus ;  but  whether  this  depends  upon  any  sensible  qua* 
li^  they  possess,  we  cannot  easily  determine :  for  tbongh 
many  of  them  lure  more  pungent  to  the  tastt  than  others, 
their  degree  of  expectorant  power  does  not  in  every  in^ 
stance  keep  pace  with  their  degree  of  pungeiK^. 

In  the  variety,  however,  of  a  common  mucoos  coo^ 
from  cold,  it  is  obvbus  that,  where  expectorants  are  em* 
ployed,  they  should  be  of  a  mild  rather  than  of  an  acri- 
mooiotts  nature,  as  we  have  already  an  excess  of  action 
to  encounter.  And  hence  honey,  the  rob  or  jelly  of  the 
sab^acid  frijuts,  as  currants  or  raspberries,  liquorice-root, 
and  perhaps  hyssop,  butterbur,  and  inula,  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  though  the  virtues  of  the  last  two  or 
three  are  but  doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  high  repute 
in  which  they  were  held  formeriy.  The  officinal  inula 
of  our  own  day,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of 
the  Latins ;  for  among  them  its  &rina  is  represented  as 
having  been  particularly  sapid ;  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to 
have  formed  a  favourite  ingredient  in  the  most  celebrated 
sauces  of  their  public  feasts.  Horace  speaks  of  it  in  one 
place  as  possessing  a  bitter  taste;  for  he  thus  makes  an 
epicure  boast  of  having  invented  the  sauce : — 

—  iNcriAS  ego  primus  amaras 
Monstravi  iDcoquere*. 

And  in  another  he  describes  it  as  acrid,  or  stimulating; 
for  it  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  the  term  acidas 
should  be  understood : — 

—  ACIDAS  mavult  inulasf. 

While  Lucretius  makes  it  rather  a  mild  general  stimu- 
lant, or  aromatic : — 

quae 

TiTiLLAEB  iiiagis  sensus,  quam  Isedere  possint, 
Fs^Guls  jam  quo  4e  genere  est,  ikuubqok  ttporesf . 

But  let  the  quality  of  the  Roman  inula  be  what  it  may, 
we  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  plant  in  the  almost  taste- 


•  Sat.  Lib.  n.  vin.  61.       f  Sat  Lib  n,  ii.  44.        |  De  Rer.  Ntt  n.  «#, 
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less  and  inert  root  employed  under  this  name  in  our     ^*  ^* 
own  day. 

In  the  second  varie^,  or  chronic  cough  of  oU  age^  TT?^?^ 
where  the  mucous  discharge  is  peculiarly  viscid,  much  ^ii^  i^^^ 
smaller  in  qoantily,  and  excreted  with  great  difficult 
and  laborious   brcAtfaing,  and  the  general  symptoms 
evince  great  torpor  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
the  wanner  and  more  puni^ent  expectorants  can  alone  ^"^  *^ 

1         n  •  r      ^1.  »       .       1  pungent  ex* 

be  of  any  service,  as  the  aJliacea,  and  stimulant  gum-  pectonmu. 
resms,  especially  ammoniac,  benzoin,  styrax,  and,  per-  Ailiacea. 
haps,  all  the  turpentine  modificaticMis.  Gum-reiins^ 

Tar-water  was  at  one  time  a  fiunous  remedy ;  but  has  '^^^ 
long  fallen  into  great  disesteem.  From  its  warm  terebin-^ 
thinate  impr^nadon,  and  the  approach  it  makes  to 
camjphor  and  the  gum-resins  just  enumerated,  it  may 
doubtless  prove  serviceable  in  many  cases.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  vapour  of  tar  exhaled  from  a  tin  pan 
with  an  91!  or  spirit-lamp  beneath,  as  recommended  by  Sir 
Alexander  Crichton  in  phthisis,  is,  in  the  present  cough, 
frequently  employed  with  advantage.  Theacidumadi^/£5,  Addum- 
another  old  preparation  of  the  same  kind,  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  most  deserving  of  trial  of  all  the  tereUn-^ 
thinate  forms,  and  has  sunk  into  disrepute  without 
reason :  it  is  the  peculiar  acid  liquor,  yielded  along  with 
the  essential  oil,  in  distillation  of  the  fresh  branches  or 
fruit  of  the  pinus  silvestris  and  p.  alba  of  L4nn6us.  It  is 
too  acrid  to  be  drunk  alone,  and  is  usually  diluted  with 
water :  and  combines  in  itself  some  portion  of  the  tere- 
binthinate  oil  with  an  acid  very  nearly  resembling  the 
acetous. 

The  same  tribe  of  medicines  will  generally  be  found  Tmtiaeat' 
usefiil  in  the  third  varie^,  or  that  in  which  the  cough  is  ^^^'rUhT*^ 
foUowed  by  a  thin  frothy  and  saline  excretion :  for  b^re  Need  not 
we  meet  with  as  much  local  atony  and  toipor  of  the  ex-  ^"^^^ 
cretories  as  in  the  preceding.     We  may  here  also  with  the  pre-™ 
advantage  employ  several  of  the  narcotic  bitters,  and  ^*^'^ 
especially  the  hop,  in  the  form  of  pills  or  tincture ;  and  2tteita* 
occasionally  the  narcotics  themselves,  as  opium,  or  hyo-  nnip^  nv^ 
scyamus,  or  the  extract  of  the  common  potatoe,  sola-  ^^"^^ 
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num  tuberosum^  as.  recommended  by  Dr.  Latham.^  .But 
where  the  cough  is  dependant  upon  morbid  aifectioa  of 
some  remote  organ,  and  the  lungs  are  only  influenced 
by  sympathy,  it  is  obvious  that  our  chief  attention  shoidd 
be  directed  to  the  primary  disease.  I  was  lately  called  in 
to  a  young  gentleman  who  was  severely  afflicted  with  a 
cough  of  the  present  kind,  which  allowed  him  no  rest, 
and  induced  an  apprehension  of  serious  mischief  in  the 
lungs  and  considerable  danger.  On  minutely  examin- 
ing the  case,  I  found  him  labouring  under  a  chronic  he- 
patitis, which,  in  the  more  prominent  symptoms  of  pul- 
monic disorder,  had  been  overlooked.  I  directed  my 
attention  to  the  former  disease  alone,  with  the  exception 
of  giving  opiates  pret^  freely  as  a  palliative.  The  liver 
had  all  the  external  and  internal  tokens  of  inflaauaateiy 
action ;  and  from  one  or  two  most  violeAt  fits  of  shiver- 
ing and  horripilation,  which  made  the  teeth  chatter,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  suppuration  took  place  to  a  oertaia 
extent.  From  this  time  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
ceased,  and  the  cough  was  heard  of  no  more :  yet  the 
tenderness  and  defined  tumour  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  remained  for  weeks  before  they  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

In  the  nervous  or  periodic  cough,  narcotics  should 
be  employed  very  cautiously,  and  only  where  the  irrita* 
tion  is  perpetual  or  otherwise  unconquerable;  demukents 
will  also  be  of  no  service.  Though  the  warmer  expec- 
torants may  be  useful,  our  chief  dependance  must.be  on 
general  tonics,  as  the  columbo,  cusparia,  and  cinchona, 
with  which  may  be  combined  several  of  the  metallic 
oxydes,  especially  those  of  bismuth  and  zinc  When  the 
flowers  of  zinc  were  in  the  height  of  their  popularity, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  an  unfailing  remedy ;  and  Dr. 
Percival,  of  Manchester,  has  given  numerous  examples 
of  their  complete  success.  By  having  been  too  highly 
advocated,  this  medicine  has  now  fitllen  into  an  undne 
degree  of  disesteem.     Camphor  and  volatile  alkali  will 


*  Med.  Trans,  vol  n.  Art.  ti. 
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often  prove  palliatives  for  the  cough,  and  may  be  occa-    Gm.  I. 
sionally  had  resort  to;  but  moderate  exercise  and  change  T^^^t 
of  air  should  uniformly  make  a  part  of  the  tonic  plan  of  B.  humi- 
wherever  the  patient's  means  will  allow.  ^ST*" 

In  this  modification  of  cough,  more  than  in  any  other,  pnime  acid, 
we  have  reason  also  to  expect  benefit  from  a  cautious 
employment  of  the  Prussic  acid,  which  has  the  peculiar 
power  of  diminishing  the  general  sensibility,  without 
afiecting  the  fimctions  of  respiration  or  circulatioUi  Of 
all  the  cases  published  by  MM.  Magendie  and  Bk^ra, 
in  proof  of  its  beneficial  qualities,  there  are  none  in  any 
degree  so  decisive  as  in  chronic  and  nervous  coughs*. 
Six  drops  of  the  acid  prepared  according  to  Scheele^s 
method,  may  be  given  in  a  wine-glass  of  infusion  of  cus- 
pnria  every  four  hours. 


SPECIES  II. 
BEX    SICCA. 

COUGH  UNACCOMPANIED  WITH  EXPECTORATION. 

The  symptom  in  the  definition  sufficiently  shows  that      Om.  I. 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  here,  either  in  a  remote  organ  seJ^^ 
or  in  the  parenchyma,  or  general  substance  of  the  lungs;  diMue. 
rather  than  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchise. 
The  disease  is  commonly,  indeed,' produced  by  some  ir-  Ctutts. 
rltable  substance  generated  within  the  lungs,  as  in  the 
Case  of  a  scirrhous  or  calcareous  affection  of  these  organs; 
or  conveyed  into  them  from  without,  as  is  common  to 
glass-cutters,  hewers  of  free-stone  or  sand-ston^  work- 

*  Rechercfaet.  Pbysiologiqiieft  tt  Clinu|uet  tur  Temploi  de  T Adde  Pniuiqut 
•u  Hjdro-cyanique  dani  k  Treiteroent  des  Malaxes  de  Poitrine,  &c.  Par 
F.  Magendie,  &Cn  8to.  Paris  1819. 
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ers  of  metals,  and  similar  mechanics,  in  consequence  of 
the  finer  particles  of  the  materials  on  which  they  operate 
being  occasionally  inhaled  with  the  inspired  air,  and  af- 
terwards worming  their  way  through  the  delicate  tunica 
of  the  air-cells. 

The  dry  cough  is  also  at  times  to  be  traced  to  a  re- 
mote irritation,  as  that  of  worms  or  an  inflammatory 
action  in  the  intestines,  liver,  or  other  abdominal  organs: 
in  most  cases  of  which  it  is  probable  that  the  lungs  them- 
selves are  entirely  passive,  and  do  nothing  more  than 
yield  to  the  propulsive  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  its 
auxiliary  musdes,  to  which  the  remote  stimulus  seems  to 
confine  its  sympathetic  power. 

llie  minute  and  invisible  eggs  of  various  insects  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  are  also  sometimes  swallowed  in 
like  mnnner,  and  in  a  few  instances  hatched  into  larves, 
which  have  been  thrown  up  by  coughing*.  Minute 
pieces  of  bonef,  and  the  kernels  of  cherries  and  other 
fruits,  have,  moreover,  occasionally  slipped  into  the  tra- 
chea accidentally;  and,  after  exciting  great  irritation  and 
a  hard  dry  cough  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  have 
ultimately  been  thrown  up:(.  A  bean,  in  this  manner 
dropped  into  the  trachea,  was  rejected  on  the  fifth  day 
in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing §•  It  is  more  extraordinary 
that  materials  introduced  into  or  engendered  in  wounds 
in  the  thorax,  should  at  times  be  fi^und  to  work  their 
way  into  the  bronchial  vessels,  and  in  like  manner  be 
thrown  up  by  coughing.  Yet  in  this  way  have  been  dis- 
charged surgical  tents  that  have  slipped  beyond  the  lips 
of  the  wound  || ;  and  the  splinter  of  a  fractured  ribf . 

The  varieties  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  are  the  three 
following: — 

«  Bartholin.  Act.  Hafn.  it.  Obs.  4S. 

f  Schwenckc,  in  Verhandlingen  van  Haarlem,  tin.  ii.  p.  203.— Percrral* 
Philos.  Efways,  i.  p.  272. 

f  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  ptasiro. 

$  Beamsier  de  la  Bonchardtere^  Joum.  de  Med.  xlt.  p.  267. 

I  Tulpiui,  Lib.  U.C  16.— FiOvic  HiU«uiib  Cent  i.  Ofaa.  46.  Cent  n. 
Qbf.28. 

%  Hildan.  ex  Pigray.  Ep.  61. 
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m  Ingenerata.  From    irritation    produced     Oen.I. 

From  ingenerate  locally,    as  a  scrofulous,  bct^cou 

irritants.  scirrhous,  or  calculous  a&  Dry  cough. 

feetiaQ  of  tke  lungs. 
0  Extranea.  From    irritating    materials 

From  extraneous  inhaled  from  without,  as 

irritants.  in  various  operations  on 

glass,  metals,  sand-stone, 

and  marble^. 

7  Verminosa.  From    some  remote  irrita- 

From  remote  worms  tion,  chiefly  that  of  worms 

or  vermicules.  burrowing    in  the  intes^ 

tines,  liver,  or  other  abdo- 
minal organ. 

Of  these,  the  last  is  only  to  be  removed  by  removing  Genena^^. 
the  primary  disease.     It  is  most  common  to  children  treatment. 
and  has  the  associate  signs  of  a  tumid  belly,  and  pale  wben  pro- 
emaciated  countenance.  For  the  medical  treatment  we  d******  *>/ 
must  therefore  refer  to  the  genus  helminthia,  in  the 
preceding  class» 

When  the  irritation  proceeds  from  a  scrofulous  or  Scrofu- 
CALCULOUS  AFFECTION  of  the  lungs  thcmselvcs,  our  atten-  ^^fOie  Uwgt. 
lion  must  be  directed  to  the  peculiar  diathesis  on  which  the 
disease  is  dependent.  In  the  former  case  small  doses  of 
the  milder  mercurial  preparations,  combined  with  the 
usual  narcotics  of  the  lurid  and  umbellate  orders,  as  co- 
nium  CEnanthe  (dropwort),  hyoscyamus,  and  solanum, 
may  afibrd  local  relief  by  their  narcotic  and  alterative 
power :  while  the  general  state  of  the  system  should  be 
subjected  to  the  regulations  which  will  be  found  laid 
down  under  the  diseases  struma  and  marasmus  Phthisis^ 
in  the  ensuing  class. 

The  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  substance  or  Caieareout 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  may  be  the  result  of  a  morbid  af-  ^'^p**^'*- 
fection  confined  to  the  lungs  themselves;  for  we  often 
find  them  loaded  with  a  deposit  of  this  kind,  while  all 

*  Diemeibroeck,  Ajm,U  Lib.  lu.  Cap.   13. — Rammazzinty  &c.     Mmh, 
Artificum,  Cap.  «e. 
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the  other  viscera  are  in  a  state  of  health ;  or  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  a  calcareous  diathesis,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  treat  more  at  large  under  the  genus  osthexia,  in 
Class  VI.  Order  I.  of  the  Nosological  Arrangement,  In 
the  former  case  acid  inhalations,  or  fumigating  the  cham- 
ber with  the  vapour  of  tar,  which  always  contains  a  por- 
tion of  acid,  after  the  manner  proposed  under  the  pre- 
ceding species,  will  afford  a  prospect,  not  merely  of 
temporary  relief  by  their  tepdency  to  dissolve  the  calca- 
reous deposit,  but  probably  of  more  permanent  benefit 
by  changing  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action,  and  giving 
tone  to  the  debilitated  excements. 

Where  the  formation  of  calcareous  matter  appears  to 
depend  upon  an  osthectic  diathesis,  or  a  constitution 
prone  to  generate  lime,  whatever  may  tend  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  superficial  exhalants  will  be  most  likely 
to  prove,  beneficial ;  for  we  cannot  increase  the  action  of 
these  generally  without  increasing  that  of  the  secements 
of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  throwing  off  the  secerned 
fluid  in  its  most  attenuate  form.  And  hence  diluting 
apozems  drunk  freely  will  be  serviceable;  and  particu- 
larly a  very  free  beverage  of  aerated  mineral  waters  ; 
which,  while  they  dilute,  will  tend  to  invigorate  the  sys^ 
tem  generally,  and  produce  a  beneficial  change  upon  the 
habit.  Where  calculi  are  disposed  to  form  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  Dr.  Russell  has  recommended  a  very 
liberal  use  of  sea- water;  De  Haen  of  lime-water,  of 
which  he  tells  us  that  in  one  case  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  pints  were  drunk  with  very  essential  advantage. 
Many  foreign  physicians  advise  the  continental  mineral 
springs,  as  those  of  Pyrmont,  Carolina,  and  Bareges : 
while  other  pathologists  have  found  large  quantities  of 
pure  water,  hot  or  cold,  prove  as  good  a  palliative  or  re- 
medy :  in  all  which  we  trace  out  one  common  principle, 
which  is  that  of  dilution,  and  we  can  trace  out  nothing 
else,  A  warm  climate,  which  proves  a  perpetual  dia- 
phoretic, and  urges  perpetually  to  the  surfiice,  will  also 
in  all  probability  be  found  serviceable ;  and,  above  all 
things,  pure  air  and  as  brisk  exercise  as  the  patient  can 
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bear  without  &tigue,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  system,  and     Gbh.  I. 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  skin  soft  and  moist.  Bezticc». 

Mechanics  engaged  in  working  on  metals,  glass,  free-  Dry  cough. 
stone,  or  any  other  material,  minute  particles  of  which  Tretiment. 
are  apt  to  fly  about  and  impregnate  the  atmosphere,  and  ^^^  ^J' 
pass  by  inhalation  into  the  lungs,  should  be  peculiarly  haled  byr 
careful  to  keep  their  mouths  and  nostrils  covered  with  a  "^ce«iu*-' 
handkerchief.     And  if  the  lungs  be  hereby  loaded  and  tJon  neces- 
irritated  with  sharp  spiculse,  and  a  distressing  and  chronic  J^^uve**' 
cough  be  excited,  all  similar  labour  must  be  abstained  calUngs. 
from;  the  diet  be   peculiarly  light;   emetics   be  fre-  ^"*<'*»^ 
quently  administered ;  and,  in  the  interval,  diluting  apo- 
zems  be  used  copiously,  witli  bland  demulcents.    And  if  ^"^'^" 
by  these  means  we  can  check  the  irritation  for  some  from  habit 
weeks  or  months,  the  lungs  will  often,  by  a  growing  habit 
of  exposure  to  its  cause,  cease  to  be  materially  affected  by 
it ;  and  the  patient  may  pass  through  life  without  much 
inconvenience.     But  if  hereby  we  should  not  be  able  to 
suceed,  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  or  phthbis,  will  pro- 
bably be  the  result. 

In  this  variety  we  have  also  irreat  reason  to  expect  Expecto- 

ffvntA  and 

benefit  from  the  use  of  mild  expectorants  and  demul-  dcmuicenu. 
cents. 

Of  the  nature  and  operation  of  expectorants  I  have 
spoken  already :  and  as  there  is  no  complaint  in  which 
demulcents  can  be  employed  to  more  advantage,  and 
few  in  which  they  will  prove  so  pleasant  and  tranquil- 
lizing, iet  us  digress  for  one  moment  to  examine  into 
their  nature  and  operation. 

Demulcents  are  medicines  that  obtund  the  action  of  Nature  of 
acrid  or  spicular  materials,  not  by  changing  their  acri-  **"*** 

mony,  but  by  covering  them  with  a  viscid  and  inirritaut 
fluid.     They  are  of  two  sorts,  mucilaginous  and  oily:  Their eflect 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  act  when  applied  to  the  *^*^^**^ 
surface  of  the  body,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.     But 
by  what  means  they  are  able  to  retain  their  inviscating  By  what 
power  when  passing  through  the  stomach  to  a  remote  ^^  ^^ 
organ,  is  &r  less  clear,  and  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable controversy.     Where  the  irritation  is  in  the 
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lungs,  80  in  the  case  before  us,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  writers,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  by 
swallowing  these  substances  leisurely,  as  we  necessarily 
besmear  the  fauces  and  upper  part  of  the  glottis,  we 
directly  take  off  all  irritation  from  these  organs ;  and 
that  the  quietism  hereby  produced  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  trachea,  is  propagated  by  sjrtnpatliy  through  tfie 
whole  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  and  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs;  and  that  it  is  in  this  manner  demulo^fits  prove 
remedial  in  all  pulmonic  irritations. 

But  this  is  no  explanation  of  their  obtunding  power  in 
remote  quarters,  as  for  instance  in  the  kidneys  and  Mad- 
der, where  these  organs  have  been  stimulated  by  a  blis- 
tering plaster :  and  as  Dr.  CuUen  is  not  willing  to  allow 
of  any  specific  power  in  medicines  of  any  kind,  nothing 
has  remained  to  him  but  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  abrupt^ 
ly,  and  to  contend  that  ^Uhe  operation  of  demulcents  in 
covering  acrimony  in  the  mass  of  blood,  must  be  very 
inconsiderable."* 

But  this  is  to  uphold  an  hypothesis  by  an  asserdon 
opposed  to  the  experienced  train  of  events,  and  to  which 
be  himself  submits  on  other  occasions;  for  Dr.  CoUai 
has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  use  of  demul- 
cents, when  we  follow  him  into  his  practice,  almost  as 
freely  as  any  other  physician  whatever.  I  pretend  not 
to  determine  whether  they  act  in  every  instance  when 
employed  internally  by  their  sensible  quality  of  viscosity 
or  by  some  insensible  specific  power ;  but  that  by  some 
means  or  other  they  are  capable  of  allaying  irritation  in 
organs  remote  from  the  stomach,  is  a  fact  so  generally 
known  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  bring  ex- 
amples oi  it.  And  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving how  a  few  drachms  of  bland  oil  or  a  few  ounces 
of  gum  arable  can  be  intermixed  with  many  pounds  of 
serosity,  and  still  retain  their  sensible  quality  of  invis- 
catmg  sedatives,  it  is  by  no  means  more  difficolt  to  con- 
ceive this  than  that  moderate  doses  of  sulphuric  add  in- 
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troiluced  into  the  stomach  should  pass  copiously  by  the     Ge^,  h 
skin  in  its  acid  state,  as  Dr.  Cullen  allows  it  to  do,  and  ^^Jl' 
cure  the  itch ;  or  that  the  muriate  of  soda,  employed  as  Dry  cough. 
an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  should,  in  the  '^'^^"*^"^' 
melting  of  this  material,  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  glass-house,  be  inhaled  by  the  lungs  of  the  workmen, 
and,  passing  with  the  matter  of  perspiration  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  otice  more  concrete  in  crystals  on  their 
foreheads. 

As  several  of  the  vegetable  oils  are  obtained  from  nar-  Kxprewed 
cotic  plants,  it  is  well  worth  inquiring,  though  a  different  ^^^f  """ 
question,  whether,  in  any  of  these,  there  is  a  combination  p^ts. 
of  any  portion  of  the  narcotic  principle ;  as  such  oils 
would  in  many  cases  possess  a  high  advantage  over  the 
rest.  The  oils  of  this  description  which  have  been  more 
tried  are  those  obtamed  from  the  seeds  of  the  lactuca 
virosa^  and  the  papaver  somniferum :  and  both  these  kinds 
of  seeds,  while  they  make  pleasant  emulsions,  are  said, 
by  many  writers,  to  communicate  a  slight  degree  of  nar- 
cotic power  at  the  same  time ;  an  assertion,  however, 
which  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  give  credit  to,  and  ivfaich 
seems  to  be  disproved  by  repeated  trains  of  experiments 
in  France,  and  especially  by  those  of  the  society  of  agri- 
culture in  1773,  with  respect  to  the  former.  But  as  I 
have  not  tried  them  sufficiently  to  speak  with  decisicm 
ou  the  sutgect,  I  merely  throw  out  the  hint,  that  it  may 
be  followed  up  by  others,  and  extended  to  pknts  not  yet 
examined  for  this  purpose*  The  seeds  of  both  plitfils 
give  forth  oil  pretty  freely :  those  of  the  poppy  often  in 
the  proportion  of  six  or  seven  ounces  of  the  oil  to  every 
two  pounds  of  the  seeds. 

In  hot  weadier,  sultry  climates,  or  long  voyages  wherd  S'JI^^ 
rancidil^  may  be  apprehended,  the  best  as  well  as  th^ 
pleasantest  of  all  the  vegetable  oils  is  the  expressed  oil  of 
the  cocoa  not,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  butter 
OF  CHOcoi/ATE*  It  is  of  a  brownish  hue  when  first  ob« 
tained^  but  may  be  whitened  by  aUution  in  hot  water, 
and  still  more  so  by  an  alkaUne  ley,  qtiick-lime,  at  spirit 
of  wine.    It  will  keep  far  years  widiout  becoming  rancid, 
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and  may  even  be  left  for  a  month  in  a  c(^>per 
without  undergoing  this  change. 

Of  the  vegetable  mucilages,  the  best  fitted  for  keeping 
is  that  obtained  from  the  Iceland  moss.  If  infused  in 
water  before  it  is  bdled,  it  will  lose  much  of  its  roi^^r 
bitterness  and  colouring  material,  and  its  taste  wiU  be 
pleasant.  Its  viscidi^  is  more  than  double  that  of  gum 
arable ;  and  emulsions  thus  formed  have  been  kept  four- 
teen weeks  without  the  slightest  marks  of  putrescency. 
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THE  COUGH  CONVULSIVE  AND  SUFFOCATIVE;  ACCOMPA* 
NIED  WITH  A  SHRILL  REITERATED  HOOP;  AND  FRE- 
QUENTLY WITH  vomiting;  CONTAGIOUS. 

The  Gredcs  denominated  this  disease  Bex  theriodes 
{^fitiir^\  which  the  Latins  translated  literally  Tussis 
ferimiy  ^^  wild  or  untameable  cough",  from  its  violence. 
The  name  of  Pertussis,  by  which  it  has  often  been  called 
in  later  times,  is  of  doubtful  origin  and  meaning;  and  I 
have  hence  followed  M.  de  Sauvages,  and  exchanged  ic 
for  Tussis  convulstvay  the  specific  epithet  being  far  more 
expressive  than  that  of  the  Greek  writers.  Our  own 
name  of  Ho(^ing-cough  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
convulsive  clai^or  which  accompanies  the  fit.  The  name 
of  Kin-^ough^  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  the  norths 
and  which  should  rather  be  written  Kind-cough,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  or  German  term  kitidy  «  a  child," 
as  being  peculiarly  common  to  this  age.  This  cough  is 
Mnqucstionably  contagious,  though  not  in  a  vei;y.high 
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degree ;  whence  Stoll  aud  other  writers  have  &Uen  into     Gek.  L 
the  error  of  asserting  that  it  is  not  so  -at  all*.  ^Toon-^' 

The  remote  cause  of  hooping-cough  it  is  often  difficult  vuinva. 
to  trace.     Frequently,  indeed,  like  common  or  humid  cougb."^' 
cough,  it  seems  to  proceed  from  cold,  from  some  irrita-  Kin-cough, 
bility  of  the  stomach -f-,  or  some  peculiar  aflfection  of  the  B«iiote 
lungs  :{:•     I  have  already  observed  that  the  dry  cough  meroui. 
(tussis  sicca)  has  occasionally  been  produced  by  larves  of 
insects,  whose  minute  eggs,  being  inhaled  with  the  air  of 
respiration,  have  found  a  convenient  nidus  in  the  bron* 
chial  vessels ;  and  hence  Linneus,  who  at  one  period  of  fj^J^^ 
his  life  endeavoured  to  resolve  almost  all  diseases  what-  be  |>rodttaid 
ever  into  an  animalcular  or  insect  origin,  taught  that  the  ^i^J*^°**^ 
hooping-cough  was  also  produced  in  the  same  way  by  an 
insect  of  a  peculiar  kind  §.    This  c^inion  has  not  been 
adopted  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Ltnn^in  school. 
But  we  are,  nevertheless,  very  consideraUy  in  the  dark 
upon  the  subject ;  for  there  are  numerous  cases  of  the 
disease  occurring  daily,  in  which  it  originates  from  a 
source  that  eludes  our  research  altogether.     It  is  most 
common  to  children,  though  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
in  adults ;  is  often  epidemic,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks 
more  than  once  in  a  man's  life.    And  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstances there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  proceeds,  in 
most  instances,  irom  a  miasm  of  a  specific  nature  and  ^^^ 
peculiar  quality;  which,  like  those  of  the  influenza  or  coliar 
epidemic  catarrh,  and  the  measles,  has  a  direct  deter-  ""^°>' 
roination  to  the  lungs ;  though  it  is  not,,  like  these  con- 
tagions, essentially  linked  with  fever. 

The  excretion  is  at  first  small  in  quantity,  but  after-  Descripdoo. 
wards  more  copious,  though  always  viscid.  The  hoop, 
or  sonorous  spasm,  is  often  accompanied  with  a  rejection 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  whole  system 
during  the  paroxysm  suffers  great  violence.  The  face  is 
turgid  and  purple  from  suffusion,  and   the  eye^balls 


•  ♦  Nat.  Med.  P.  u.  p.  184.  f  AUgem.  Deutsche  Bibl  lvil  p.  434. 

^  Stoll,  Praelect.  p.  289. 
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swoUen  and  prominent.  The  little  patient,  wHh  a  fore^ 
warning  of  the  attack,  fells  on  his  knees  at  the  time,  or 
dings  oloiely  to  any  thing  near  him.  Yet  the  violence  is 
instantly  forgotten;  ^id,  after  deeply  panting  for  breath, 
he  returns  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever  to  his  play, 
or  other  pursuit :  while  the  vomiting,  which  is  commcmly 
a  good  sign,  is  succeeded  by  a  craving  for  fresh  food. 
The  disease  lasts  irregularly  from  three  weeks  to  as 
many  months. 

llie  hooping-cough,  when  in  the  height  of  its  career, 
is  usually  accompanied  with  a  very  copious  secretion  of 
mucus,  a  free  discharge  of  which  mitigates  the  general 
symptoms*  From  this  circumstance  Dr.  Butter  con- 
cludes, and  with  great  correctness,  that  a  morbid  irrita* 
bility  of  the  mucous  glands  is  the  primary  affisction,  to 
which  the  spasms  are  only  secondary*.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  with  this  view  of  the  disease  he  shoold 
place  its  seat,  not  in  the  larynx,  or  any  part  of  the  tra* 
ehea,  but  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  true  that  worms 
or  depraved  humours  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  may  be 
a  predisposing  cause  of  the  complaint,  but  so  likewise 
may  dentition,  cold,  an  irritable  habit,  measles,  or  acute 
diseases  in  general.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  it  is 
united  with  any  of  these;  and,  where  it  is,  the  disease  is 
apt  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect ;  to  be  more  vio- 
lent in  its  progress,  and  not  unirequently  of  longer  du- 
ration in  its  career.  In  infants,  it  is  mostly  alarming 
from  its  tendency  to  produce  convulsions?,  sufibcation^ 
apoplexy,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  ruptures,  and  in- 
curvation of  the  spine.  In  adults,  it  excites  pneumo- 
nitis more  frequently  than  in  children;  and  iri  pregnant 
women  has  often  led  to  abortion.  A  moist  skin,  warm 
extremities,  open  bowels,  plentifttl  expectoration,  and 
free  vomiting,  are  favourable  symptoms.  Frequent  he- 
morrhage protracts  the  disease;  and  if  it  proceed  from 
the  lungs,  a  foundation  will  often  be  laid  for  phthisis.  The 
violence  of  the  action  occasionally  excites  inflammation 
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in  the  trachea.    Dr.  Marcus^  among  other  singular  oph»      Cm.  I. 
nions  that  distingoished  his  career,  brought  himself  at  j^*^^ 
last  to  believe  that  such  inflammation  was  always  pre-  Tuiara. 
sent:  and  having  advanced  thus  fer,  he  n«ct  undertook  ^ugS!"^ 
to  show  that  bo(q>ing<-cough  and  croup  are  one  and  the  l^in-Magh. 
same  disease.     He  died  indeed,  while  dictating  the  pre-  ^^^^  ^ 
face  to  his  treatise  on  the  former  afiection,  which  he  with  crou^ 
hoped  would  establish  this  opinion.     Straack  maintains 
that  the  material  cause  of  the  disease  (causam  materialem 
ejus)  is  seated  in  the  glands  of  the  fauces  and  glottis* 
Perhaps  says  Dr.  Swediaur,  the  seat  of  the  disease  va«- 
ries  at  difibrent  times,  and  in  different  individuals^.    If 
for  seai  he  had  said  remote  cause  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth. 

In  a  few  rare  instances  it  assumes  a  periodic  charac-  Periodic 
ter,  and  is  then  sure  to  become  peculiarly  intractable,  coug^' 
Dr.  Perceval,  in  his  Comments  on  tlie  Nosology,  has  fii* 
vonred  me  with  a  singular  case  of  this  kind,  which  occur^^ 
red  daily  at  a  certiun  hour,  attended  with  a  tremor  of  the 
whole  body :  the  fit  terminating  by  a  shriek  rather  than 
a  hoop.  The  complaint  was  ob^nate  for  several  months, 
and  returned  at  the  same  season  for  two  years.  It  yield* 
ed  to  no  medicine,  and  was  supposed  to  depend  on  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  liver. 

In  treating  the  disease,  our  attention  ought,  in  the  Medical 
first  place,  to  be  directed  to  an  expcdsion  of  the  m^rbi-  *'^'°^*- 
fie  matter  or  miasm,  which  produces  it ;  if  we  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  its  nature  and  had  a  direct  sped&t 
for  this  purpose.    But  as  we  are  not  thus  fortunate,  and 
perhaps  never  shall  be,  we  must  pursue  another  pkn* 

Dr.  CuUen,  in  laying  down  his  own  mode  of  treat-  ^^^^ 
ment,  indulges  in  an  ingenious,  and  I  believe  correct,  two  stages, 
hypothesis,  and  divides  the  disease  into  two  stages.    The  ^^^^1^ 
first  consists  of  that  ptat  o(  it  during  which  he  sup«  CuUeo. 
poses  the  contagion  to  be  present  and  operative,  which 
possibly  may  indude  the  first  three  weeks ;  the  second 
embraces  the  remainder  of  its  duration.    Throu^ont  ^^^ 
the  former  stage,  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  Srst  stage. 

f  KoY.  KosoL  Metiu  Syst  Vol  i.  p.  494. 
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whatever  will  moderate  the  influence  of  the  contagious 
stimulus,  retard  the.  return  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms, 
and  mitigate  their  violence.  Bleeding,  in  severe -cases, 
will  usually  be  found  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  but  it 
should  be  avoided  except  in  severe  cases,  as  spasmodic 
affections  are  often  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
the  use  of  the  lancet;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  bet- 
ter to  employ  blisters  as  a  substitute.  The  most  efiee* 
tual  remedy  is  emetics;  whose  action  tends  equally  to 
interrupt  the  return  of  the  paroxysms,  and  to  keep  the 
lungs  unloaded,  by  producing  a  determination  towards 
the  sur&ce.  The  food  must  be  light,  and  cosUveness 
carefully  prevented;  but  no  benefit  seems  to  be  derived 
from  purging. 

In  this  manner,  upon  Dr.  Cullen's  mode  of  treatment, 
we  are  to  guide  the  patient  through  that  part  of  the  dis- 
ease which  we  may  rationally  suppose  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  stimulus  of  contagion.  In  its  latter  part,  or  second 
stage,  in  which  a  morbid  habit  alone  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  irritative  power,  a  different  course  is  demanded. 
For  we  have  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  oppose 
the  spasmodic  habit  by  an  antispasmodic  process.  A  sud- 
den and  violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  as  overwhelming 
terror,  is  well  known  to  have  had  this  effect  But  sncb.a 
remedy  is  not  to  be  recommended;  and  hence  different 
tribes  of  medicines  have  been  resorted  to,  which  may  be 
arranged  under  the  three  divisions— of  sedatives,  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  morbid  irritability  of  the 
affected  muscles ;  stimulants,  for  the  purpose  of  local 
or  general  revulsion ;  and  tonics,  for  that  of  both  local 
and  geieral  re-invigofation. 

The  sedatives  chiefly  made  use  of  or  recommended, 
have  been  opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  conium,  le- 
dum palvsire^  the  moschate  antispasmodics,  and  lead. 

Of  the  first  four  a  general  presence  has  been  given 
to  the  conium;  for  though  opium  has  the  authority 
of  many  distinguished  practitioners*,  it  has  ofien  been 


*  Hufeland,  N.  Annalem,  i.  p.  367. — Demachy,  Manuel  de  Fharmacie. 
Paris,  1788.— Killing,  Beobachtung.  der  SlaL  Northcim.  p.  107. 
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Ibuad  of  no  avail,  even  where  it  has  been  givai  in  large      Gw.  I. 
and  frequent  doses ;   and,    still  more   generally,   has  j^*^** 
been  productive  of  greater  mischief  than  good,  where  it  vuismu 
lias  unquestionably  proved  of  temporary  benefit.    The  ^^"^ 
conium  has  hence  acquired  a  far  higher  degree  of  public  Km-cough. 
favour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  writings  rf  Treatment 
Dr.  Butter :  who  represents  it  as  having  the  double  vir- 
tue of  retarding  the  returns  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms, 
and  of  mitigating  their  violence:  andon this  account  he 
prescribed  it  through  every  stage  of  the  disease,  and' 
however  complicated  with  other  affections.     He  employ- 
ed it  moreover  in  every  form,  whether  of  powder,  ex- 
tract, plaster,  or  cataplasm;  but,   for  internal  use,  he 
gave  the  powder,  allotting  a  grain  a-day  to  infants  under 
six  months,  and  ten  grains  to  adults,  with  a  gradual  in- 
crease as  they  persevered.    In  Dr.  Butter's  hands  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  some  use,  as  it  has  been  also  oc- 
casionally in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners;  but  it  has 
so  often  failed  in  general  employment,  as  to  have  sunk 
into  adisrespect  below  its  proper  standard  in  the  present 
day;  and  principally,  perhaps,  because  it  was  too  highly 
extolled  in  the  day  of  its  popularity. 

The  ledum  paltistre^  or  marsh  cistus,  stands  chiefly  on  Ji^"" 
the  authority  of  Linn^us*,  who  tells  us  that  it  is  very  ge- 
nerally  employed  in  Westrogotha  as  a  sedative  in  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  accompanied  with  great  success.  And 
the  assertion  of  Linn^us  is  supported  by  Dr.  Wahlinf, 
and  other  continental  writers ;  but  it  has  not  been  in- 
troduced into  the  practice  of  our  own  country. 

Musk  has  been  tried  in  all  proportions  and  with  all  Musk  and 
possible  effects,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  from  six  grains  mus^. 
to  half  a  drachm  at  a  time ;  but  the  effects  it  is  stated  to 
produce  are  so  various,  and  indeed  contradictory  in  di& 
ferent  individuals,  as  to  prevent  confidence  in  its  use. 
The  accounts  can  only  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that 
in  some  habits  it  operates  far  more  beneficially  than  in 

*  Diss.  Led.  Palustr.  in  Amconiu  Acad.  vni.  p.  156. 

f  Forstiittning  of  Provincial  Docternas  Beriittelser,  pw  180. 
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Others.  Hie  ttrtificial  musk,  a  ^xHigy  mass,  obtained 
by  mixing  nitrocis  acid  with  oil  of  amber,  appears  in 
orery  inatance  to  have  been  as  successful  as  die  best  and 
most  genuine  musk  firom  Thibet;  Mid  is  hence  well  ea-^ 
titled  to  attention  from  its  comparative  cheapness. 

The  IxMest  sedative  practice  has  been  the  int^nal 
employment  of  lead.  It  was  first  recommended,  so  fiu: 
as  I  know,  by  Dr.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh*,  who  used  the 
liqUor  subacetatis,  or  Goulard's  well-known  extract,  and 
speaks  highly  of  its  success:  and  it  has  been  occasionally 
tried  by  practitioners  to  the  present  day;  but  it  has 
never  acquired  any  standard  reputation,  and,  in  my  own 
practice,  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  It  Nothing  but  an  extremity  of  symptoms  can  justify 
its  use  among  diildren. 

The  stimulant  plan,  if  it  have  not  been  more  success- 
fid  than  the  sedative^  has  at  least  been  as  powerfiiUy 
supported.  Its  intaition  I  have  already  stated  to  be 
that  of  taking  off  the  propensity  to  spasmodic  action  in 
the  trachea,  by  exciting  a  general  or  remote  local  revul- 
ttOD.  And  the  medicines  chiefly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  cantharides,  ammonia,  etlier,  camphor, 
the  herb  pans,  and  rhus  Vernix. 

Whafi  Misters  were  formeiiy  employed  with  great 
fi^eedom  in  the  hoc^ng-cough,  it  was  thought  to  be 
ascertained  that  they  always  answered  best  when  they 
irritated  the  bladder  and  occasioned  strangury.  And, 
on  this  account^  some  practitioners  have  endeavoured  to 
produce  the  latter  effect  without  the  pain  of  the  former, 
and  have  fiur  this  purpose  employed  cantharides  in  tine- 
tare,  in  the  proportkm  of  twenty  minims  to  a  dosef. 
Dr.  Lettsom  combined  it  with  bark  and  the  cam- 
(dioraited  tincture  of  <^ium.  But  whether  given  alone 
<ff  in  combination,  I  have  never  found  any  decided  be- 
nefit from  its  use,  and  cannot  contemplate  it  as  a  me- 
dteine  to  be  recommended. 

Where  the  intention  is  to  divert  the  tendency  to  con- 
vulsive action  by  local  revellents,  it  is  for  better  to  em- 


•  De  Tutsi  Convulsiva.Edin.  1743. 


f  Forbes,  loc.  chad. 
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ploy  tliem  externally,  and  particularly  on  the  chest  and     Ow.  I. 
down  the  chain  of  the  spine.    The  most  common  stimu-  i,®"^*  ^^* 
lants  for  thi3  purpose  are  garlic,  camphor,  ammonia,  vuinn. 
ether,  and  tlie  essential  oils  of  amber  and  turpentine,  ^^5^ 
which,  in  different  combinations,  have  been  long  used  KinnMogb. 
and  still  preserve  their  reputation.     The  practice  seems  '^''■*"^*^ 
to  have  been  first  tried  in  Poland ;  and  the  oil  of  amber 
formed,  perhaps,  the  first  embrocation;  which,  however, 
was  soon  afterwards  united  witli  the  water  of  ammonia. 
It  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  several  of  the  empiric  medi-* 
cines  still  in  vogue  for  this  puipose,  which  are  rubbed 
down  the  spine  several  times  a-day« 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  embrocations  of  thia  ^^^ 
kind  have  often  proved  highly  beneficial ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  such  an  effect :  since  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  nerves  are  so  generally  distributed  over  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  scapulae : 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  accessory  nerves  of  WiUiSj 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  par  vngum,  and  assist  ii> 
giving  rise  to  the  cardiac  and  pulmonic  plexus. 

Many  stimulants  have  also  been  occasionally  em-*  Universal 
ployed  internally  for  the  purpose  o(  producing  an  excite-  '®^^*^**' 
ment  generally,  and  thus  of  acting  as  universal  reveU 
lents,  as  camphor,  amiiioniajt  and  various  preparations  of 
both  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  ethers.  These  havQ  often 
been  found  useftil,  and,  where  narcotics  are  giveii,  they 
rather  assist  than  oppose  their  good  effect. 

In  Russia  and  Finland,  the  berries  of  the  spurge*laurel>  ^"i*"® 
daphne  Mezereum^  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
To  the  taste  these  are  extremely  pungent,  and,  in  thQ 
countries  where  they  are  used,  are  said  to  be  a  specific : 
but  I  do  not  know  diat  they  have  be^  tried  in  England^ 

The  rhus  Vemix  comes  also  strongly  recommended  ^}^^  ^^' 
by  many  foreign  writers  of  distinguished  character,  as  n 
stimulant  spasmodic  of  considerable  power,  and  h^hly 
useful  in  the  hooping-cough.  I>r.  Fresnoi^  to  whcm  wq 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  it,  eoa** 
ployed  its  leaves  in  the  form  of  an  extract.  Of  this  he 
dissolved  four  grains  in  four  ounces  of  syrup,  end  gave 
a  table  spoonftil  every  three  hours  to  a  child.    He  adds 
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that,  by  the  time  the  whole  of  this  mixture  was  taken,  the 
cough  generally  abated,  and,  in  roost  instances,  ceased 
altogether.  In  this  manner,  he  tells  us,  he  cured  forty- 
two  children  at.  Valenciennes  in  1786.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  active  and  pungent  plant,  and,  when  given  in  an 
over-dose,  is  a  severe  poison.  The  vapour,  or  aroma, 
that  issues  irom  its  juice,  will  often  excite  inflammation 
in  the  eyes  when  held  for  a  short  time  over  it 

After  all,  perhaps  the  best  antispasmodics  are  tonic 
medicines,  and  a  tonic  regimen.  Dr.  Cullen  trusts  almost 
exclusively  to  the  cinchona :  "  I  consider",  says  he,  **the 
use  of  this  medicine  as  the  most  certain  means  of  curing 
the  disease  in  its  second  stage ;  and  when  there  has  been 
little  fever  present,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bark 
has  been  given,  it  has  seldom  failed  of  soon  putting  an 
end  to  the  disease." 

Fioyer  strongly  recommends  the  same  medicine ;  and 
it  meets  with  an  almost  universal  approbation  among  the 
German  physicians :  some  of  whom,  however,  unite  it 
with  sulphur  of  antimony  *,  and  others,  as  already  ob- 
served, with  the  tincture  of  cantharides  f . 

The  best  and  most  convenient  form  of  the  bark  for 
children  is  the  sulphate  of  quinine :  and  where  this  dis- 
agrees, as  it  will  sometimes  do,  I  have  employed  ^  mi- 
neral tonics,  as  ttie  oxyde  of  zinc,  ft^om  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain  two  or  three  times  a-day;  or  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain,  repeated 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  former  has,  I  believe,  fallen  into  a  very  undeserved 
degree  of  disfavour  in  the  present  day,  and  chiefly  from 
Its  having  formerly  been  extolled  for  qualities  which  it  by 
no  means  possesses.  Dr.  Gaubius,  who  was  a  man  c^ 
sound  judgement,  was  peculiarly  attached  to  it;  not  only, 
m  the  present  disease,  but  in  all  clonic  irregularities  of 
the  muscles :  and  it  was  upon  his  recommendation  that 
it  first  became  popular.  Of  the  solution  of  arsenic  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.    It  has,  however. 


•  Hannes,  brief  Ubcr  den  Friesel,  &c. 

t  Scliaefier,  Ortbeschreibung  vnn  Rrgenspurg^  &c. 
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been  tried  by  several  respectable  practitioners  of  late, 
and  is  said  to  have  proved  highly  serviceable* 

Yet  the  prussic  or  hydro-cyanic  acid,  has  a  still  fairer 
claim  to  trial,  and  has  unquestionably  subdued  the  spas- 
modic Irritation,  and  consequently  relieved  the  cough  in 
a  variety  of  instances.  It  is  here  indeed,  and  in  nervous 
cough,  that  it  seems  to  act  with  most  advantage*.  I  have 
known  it  succeed  in  the  utmost  degree  of  danger  from 
general  convulsions ;  the  dose  for  a  child  of  four  years 
old  being  from  a  drop  to  a  drop  and  a  half,  or  even  two 
drops  of  Scheele's  preparation  of  the  acid,  every  four 
hours  till  a  decided  impression  is  produced. 

As  an  important  part  of  our  tonic  plan,  may  be  men- 
tioned change  of  air,  and  especially  where  the  difference 
of  temperament,  or  even  temperature,  can  be  rendered 
very  considerable,  as  from  a  low  to  a  high  atmosphere, 
or  from  the  interior  of  a  country  to  the  sea-coast;  but 
cold-bathing,  so  far  as  my  oh^ti  experience  extends,  has 
proved  more  certainly  and  rapidly  remedial  than  any 
other  prescription  whatever :  and  particularly  where  it 
has  never  been  made  use  of  before,  and  hence  intro- 
duces a  new  action  into  the  system. 

M.  Laennec  has  occasionally  applied  his  stethoscope 
to  this  disease :  and  thinks  he  has  in  some  instances  ob- 
tained a  measure  of  its  violence  and  extent,  as  he  has 
also  done  in  tonic  catarrh.  To  effect  such  a  result, 
however,  there  must  be  some  increase  of  cavity  in  the 
vessels  or  organs  of  the  thorax,  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
health :  and  M.  Laennec  conceives  this  occurs  in  both 
instances :  in  hooping-cough  from  a  dilatation  of  the 
bronchise  occasioned  by  weakness,  brought  on  by  excess 
of  straining :  and  in  chronic-cough  from  a  debility  in 
all  the  vessels,  both  bronchial  and  sanguiferous.  The 
nature  of  the  stethoscope,  and  its  mode  of  application, 
we  shall  describe  when  treating  of  phthisisf,  as  a  test  for 
which  it  is  chiefly  had  recourse  to. 

*  Rccherches  Physiologiques  et  Cliniques  sur  I'Emploi  de  TAcide  Pru». 
sique^  &cpar  N.  Magendie,  D.M.  Paris,  1819. 

f  Vol  III.  CU  ui.  Ord.  IV.  Gen.  in.  Spec.  it. 
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SENSE  OF  SPASMODIC  SUFFOCATION  IN  THE  LARYNX, 
COMMENCING  SUDDENLY,  AND  RELAXING,  OR  INTER- 
MITTING; COUGH  TROUBLESOME;  SCANTY  DISCHARGE 
OF  VISCID   MUCUS. 

There  is  a  disease  that  often  attacks  the  larynx,  and 
especially  of  infants  and  children,  which  has  so  near  a 
resemblance  to  croup,  as  to  be  very  generally  confound- 
ed with  it,  and  whidi  is  hence  commonly  known  by  the 
name  o( spasmodic  croup:  but  which,  notwithstanding  the 
resemblance  of  many  of  its  symptoms,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  it,  and  ought  to  be  arranged  in  a  diflerwt 
place.  It  is  for  this  purpose  the  present  genus  has  been 
formed,  and  the  present  name  invented,  with  a  termi- 
nation that  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  huTngitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  yet  a  termination  that  has 
the  sanction  of  the  best  medical  writers  in  every  age*. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  bronchlemmitis  or  croup  are, 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  vessels,  and  the  secretion  of  a  peculiar  con- 
crete and  membrane-like  material  that  lines  the  tracheal 
tubes,  and  threatens  suffocation  by  obstructing  them.  In 
the  disease  before  us,  we  have  neither  inflammation  nor 
membrane-like  secretion ;  while  the  sense  of  suffocation 
is  produced,  not  by  obstruction,  but  by  spasm.  The  only 
known  species  bdonging  to  this  genus  is  the  ft^owing. 

*  Sm  Prefim.  Dlts.  tc  tht  Author's  System  of  Nosolrgr. 
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SPECIES. 

LARYNGISMUS  STRIDULUS. 

COMMENCING   USUALLY   IN   THE   NIGHT;    VOICE    SHRILL 

AND  croaking;  countenance  flushed  and  swollen; 

DISTRESSING  STRUGGLE  FOR  BREATH. 

This  species  fonns  the  spasmodic  asthma  of  Millar,    ^^-l^* 
Parr,  and  various  other  writers.  Yet  it  is  not  strictly  an  SomeUmet 
asthma,   though  it  makes  an  approach  to  it;  and  the  ^^^""^^ 
name  under  which  it  has  been  thus  described,  shows  asthma: 
suiBciendy  that  the  present  is  the  proper  plaee  fiir  its 
reception.  In  asthma  the  constriction  commeiicet  in  the 
chest,  and  chiefly  exerts  itself  there,  though  the  q>asm 
may  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tn^hea.    In  spa»- 
modic  laryngismus  the  constriction  commences  in  the 
larynx,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  that  organ,  though  it 
may  extend  to  the  chest    In  the  former,  the  respiratioci 
is  wheezy,  but  the  voice  is  not  stridulous ;  in  the  latter, 
the  voice  is  stridulous,  but  the  respiration  is  rarely 
wheezy,  or  rather  rarely  so  in  an  equal  degree;  evidently 
showing  a  d^rence  in  the  seat  of  the  two  diseases. 
And  hrace  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  sqiarate  it  from 
asthma,  and  arange  it  under  a  different  head. 

As  already  observed,  the  general  sr^mptoms  make  a  3^  »oi« 
nearer  approach  to  croup :  "  The  inconvenience'',  <jb-  U^w^ 
serves  Dr.  Parr,  *^  is  the  greater,  since,  from  the  reseni<-  c'oup- 
Uanoe  of  the  sjwptoms,  remedies  have  been  celebrated  as 
succes^l  in  croup,  which  were  never  used  in  the  dis* 
ease ;  and  the  less  experienced  practitioner,  trusting  to 
them,  has  felt  the  sev^irest  disappointment." 

Hie  sudd^iness  with  which  this  complaint  commences  DkgMt- 
Its  attack,  forms  another  mark  of  distinction  between  ^o^,^"* 
itself  and  cropp,  almost  as  pathognomic  as  the  absence  other  marki 
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of  inflammation,  and  the  peculiar  secretion  in  the  latter. 
There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  genuine  croup  has 
also  commenced  abruptly,  but  these  are  very  rare ;  for 
it  has  usually  the  precursive  symptoms  of  a  slight  coc^ 
and  hoarseness  for  a  day,  and  sometimes  two  days,  as 
though  the  patient  were  labouring  under  a  catarrh.  In 
croup  also,  the  inflammation,  when  it  has  once  taken 
effect,  becomes  a  permanent  cause  of  excitement,  and  the 
anxiety  and  struggle  for  breath  continue  with  little  if 
any  abatement  till  the  inflammation  is  subdued.  In  the 
disease  before  us,  the  spasm  suddenly  subsides  in  a  short 
time,  though  it  may  perhaps  return  in  an  hour,  or  half 
an  hour,  or  even  a  few  minutes ;  and  in  the  interval  the 
patient  enjoys  perfect  ease,  though  the  voice  is  raidered 
hoarse  from  the  previous  straining.  Croup  is,  moreover, 
an  exclusive  disease  of  children;  stridulous  spasm  of  the 
larynx  is  sometimes  found  in  adults.  Those  who  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  name  of  spasmodic  asthma^ 
have,  however,  ti'eated  of  it  under  the  name  of  spasmodic 
croup,  but  merely  because  they  have  not  known  how 
else  to  distinguish  it :  for  almost  every  one  who  has  thus 
noticed  it,  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  different  disease, 
and  demands  a  different  plan  of  cure. 

The  exciting  causes  are  not  always  clear:  cold  and 
teething  are  the  most  common.  It  appears  most  fre- 
quently in  relaxed  and  irritable  habits,  where,  in  troth, 
we  should  soon^t  expect  a  display  of  spasmodic  action* 
As  there  is  mostly  some  degree  of  cough,  and  always  a 
secretion  of  a  small  portion  of  viscid  mucus,  and  a  ^ 
croaking  voice,  there  is  indeed  great  reason  for  sup- 
posing some  degree  of  local  irritation ;  and  it  is  on  this 
Account  that  I  have  preferred  entering  the  disease  hare^ 
to  an  arrangement  of  it  under  the  fourth  class,  con^sting 
•of  diseases  that  are  purely  and  idiopathically  nervous* 
Jt  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  these  symptoms  may 
be  the  result  of  the  spasmodic  struggle  itself. 

An  active  and  speedy  plan  of  treatment  is  imperiously 
demanded.  Yet  an  antimonial  emetic  generally  effects  a 
cure  as  soon  u<(  it  b^ins  to  operate,  if  employed  early: 
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but  the  diaphoresis  which  it  excites  should  be  maintained     Gen.  II. 
for  some  hours,  by  keeping  the  child  in  bed,  and  the  use  Lamiffi*- 
of  diluents ;  which  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  mus  stridu- 
preventing  a  return  of  the  spasm.     The  bowels  should  suiduioiw 
also  be  excited  by  a  purgative  of  calomel.     And  if  the  constriction 
emetic  do  not  prove  suftcient,  or  the  stricture  should  be  jarynx. 
renewed,   laudanum  should  be  exhibited  according  to  Treatment 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  a  blister  be  applied  to  the 
throat.     But  bleeding,  which  is  indispensable  in  croup, 
should  here  be  avoided,  as  it  will  only  add  to  the  irrita- 
bility.    Those  who  regard  tliis  affection  as  an  asthma, 
have  strongly  recommended  the  fetid  antispasmodics,  as 
assafetida,  both  by  the  mouth  and  injections ;  but  I  have 
not  found  them  successful. 

Generally  speaking,  after  the  action  of  the  emetic,  the 
child  falls  into  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep^  and  awakes  with 
few  remains  of  the  complaint  Yet  if  the  spasm  be  not 
attacked  at  once,  suffocation  may  soon  follow.  Those 
who  have  once  laboured  under  it  are  more  susceptible  of 
it  than  before ;  and  the  younger  branches  of  some  fami- 
lies seem  much  more  predisposed  to  it  than  those  of 
others. 
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GENUS  III. 

D  Y  S  P  N  CE  A. 

9ltt|eIattott. 

PKRMANENT  DIFFICULTY  OF  BREATHING;   WITH  A  SENSE 
OF  WEIGHT  ON  THE  CHEST. 

J^I^'J^h    TttERE  has  been  no  small  perplexity  felt  by  nosologists 
■etuing  the"  ^^  arranging  the  various  diseases  which  are  chiefly  cha- 
P'^"*"*         racterized  by  irksome  or  distressful  breathing.    The 
**""**         lungs,  like  the  stomach,   maintain  a  close  connexion 
with  most  of  the  functions  of  the  body  and  the  organs 
which  are  instrumental  to  them;  while  the  complaints 
affecting  respiration,   that  originate  in  the  ^hest,  run 
so  frequently  into  each  other  as  to  require  the  utmost 
nicety  in  drawing  the  line  between  what  ought  to  b^ 
regarded  as  genera,  and  what  as  species.  There  are  three 
thoracic  disorders  that  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this 
remark;  I  mean,  those  which  among  recent  writers  have 
been  described  under  the  names  of  dyspnoea,  ortho- 
How  re*       pnoea,  and  asthma.     Celsus,  following  the  Greek  phy- 
gj^*^      sicians,  regards  them  as  only  modifications  of  the  same 
malady,  merely  differing  from  each  other  in  degree. 

"  Each**,  says  he,  "  consists  in  difficulty  of  breathing. 
When  this  difficulty  is  moderate  and  unsuffixrative^  it  is 
called  dyspnoea;  when  it  is  more  vehement,  so  that  the 
breathing  is  sonorous  and  wheezing,  it  constitutes  asthma; 
and  when  it  can  only  take  place  in  an  erect  position,  it  is 
denominated  orthopnoea.  The  first  is  usuaJly  a  chronic 
^2^  affection,  the  latter  two,  acute."*  Galen,  on  the  con- 
trary, treats  of  these  diseases  as  distinct  genera,  and  dis- 
cusses them  in  remote  positions. 

•  Medlcifue  Lib.  it.  iv.  2, 
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The  same  diversity  of  view  has  occurred  in  modem    Gnc.  III. 
times.    Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Bree  have  reduced  the  AnheUUon. 
three  divisions  of  Celsus  to  two,  and  have  used  the  term  a  like  di- 
A8THHA  as  a  generic  name  under  which  to  arrange  them,  ▼vsity  of 
These  two  divisions  are  continued  asthma,  and  con-  ^^^ 
vuLSivE  or  PERIODIC  ASTHMA*;  the  former  being  the  *»««^ 
DYSPNCEA  of  the  Greek  writers  and  of  Celsus,  and  the  ^™^ 
latter  uniting  their  asthma  and  orthopncea.     I  call  Floyer  and 
these,  divisions  rather  than  species,  because  Dr.  Bree  ^^' 
makes  four  subdivisions  of  the  latter,  derived  from  their 
supposed  causes,  and  assigns  the  name  of  species  to 
them  when  thus  subdivided :  though  if  asthma  be  em- 
ployed generically,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  classification  to  name  the  primary 
ramifications,  species ;  and  the  secondary,  sub-species  or 
varieties. 

Almost  all  the  continental  writers  make  each  afiection  Continentd 
a  separate  genus,  as  does  Macbride  among  those  of  our  ^"^*^ 
own  country.   Cullen  make  a  genus  of  dyspnoea,  as  well  Cullen. 
as  of  asthma,   but  merges  orthopnoea  in  the  former; 
Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Young  take  as  little  notice  of  ortho-  ^^  ■"** 
pnoea,  and,  with  Celsus,  reduce  dyspnoea  and  asthma 
to  the  rank  of  species  under  a  genus  which  tliey  deno- 
minate anhelatio  or  pneusb ;  which  are  a  Latin  and  a 
Greek  synonym;   the  former  of  which  is  applied  by 
Sauvages  to  an  entire  order. 

Yet  Dr.  Cullen  himself,  m  his  First  Lines,  is  untrue  Cuflen  un- 
to his  Nosology;  for  having  in  his  earlier  work  arranged  ^ii^  ^  *"*' 
and  defined  dyspnoea  as  a  distinct  genus,  in  his  later  he 
expresses  doubts  whether,  under  almost  every  modifi- 
cation, it  is  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  vicarious 
or  symptomatic  affection.    On  which  account,  probably. 
Dr.  Crichton,  though  for  the  most  part  very  scrupulous  Crichtoi. 
in  adopting  Dr.  CuUen's  views,  has  banished  dyspnoea  as 
well  as  orthopnoea  firom  his  catalogue,  and  has  only  re- 
tained asthma  of  the  whole  three.    Dr.  Wilson  Philip 
seems  to  make  little  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms 

*  Inquiry  into  Disordered  Reipiralion.  5th  Edit.  p.  231. 
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asthma  and  dyspnoea,  for  his  habitual  asthma,  and  astb- 
inatic  dyspncBa  are  synonymous  for  the  same  diaeaae, 
and  run  parallel  with  the  present  genus*. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  distinctive  character,  whicbi 
if  steadily  adhered  to,  may  easily  settle  the  question,  and 
designate  the  proper  place  to  which  each  respectively 
belongs.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  sometimes  perma- 
nent, and  sometimes  recurrent,  with  considerable  intervals 
of  perfect  ease ;  and  where  it  is  permanent  it  b  occasionally 
distinguished  by  sudden  and  irregular  exacerbations* 
These  characters  are  clear,  and  cannot  well  be  mistaken; 
and  it  is  upon  these  pathc^omic  marks  that  the  arrange* 
ment  we  are  now  about  to  pursue  has  been  fi>unded. 
Dyspnoea  distinguishes  the  cases  of  permanent  difficulty 
of  breathing :  asthma,  those  of  the  recurrent ;  and  <h*- 
thopnoea,  the  cases  of  permanent  difficulty  of  breatbii^ 
with  irregular  exacei*bations.  The  first  two,  therefiDre, 
form  distinct  genera;  the  last  is  necessarily  a  peculiar 
species  of  dyspnoea,  linking  it  very  closely  with  asthma. 

Thus  bounded  and  distinguished,  dyspnoea,  as  a  genus 
oilers  us  the  two  following  species : — 


DYSPNCEA  CHRONICA. 
— EXACERBAKS. 


SHORT  BREATH. 
EXACERBATING    ANHELA- 
TION. 


SPECIES  I. 

DYSPNOEA  CHRONICA. 

^ttott  IStmtl^* 

THE  BREATHING  UNIPORMLY  SHORT  AND  HEAVY:   MOST- 
LY ACCOMPANIED  WITH  A  COUGH. 

^nuJ L*    ^™^  caus^  of  this  complaint  exist  in  the  chest  locally, 
or  in  the  habit  or  constitution  generally :  they  are  in- 


On  Indigestion,  &c.  p.  377,  384>  Edit  !▼.  8vo.  Lond.  1824. 
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bred,  or  the  result  of  accident;  and  hence  the  disease     Gkm.  lit. 
exhibits  the  following  varieties :  j^mat  ' 

a  Organica.  From    organic    deformity,  c^^°"^ 

Organic  dyspnoea.  oppression,  or  accidental  breath. 

injury. 
&  Extranea.  From   calcareous  or  other 

Extraneous  dyspnoea.  spicular  materials  inhaled 

while  workuig  on  stones 
or  metals, 
y  Vaporosa.  From  the   mischievous  ac- 

Mephitic  dyspnoea.  tion  of  metallic  or  other- 

poisonous  exhalations. 
3*  Phlegmatica.  From  a  phlegmatic  or  ca- 

Phlegmatic  dyspnoea.  chetic  habit 

£  Pinguedinosa.  Accompanied  with  oppres- 

Corpulent  dyspnoea.  sive  fiitness. 

Pursiness. 

When  the  chest  labours  under  an  organic  deformity,  •  ^'  «*»'<>- 
or  oppression,  or  the  effects  of  an  accidental  injury,  its  2^°'^" 
cavity  is  contracted,  and  its  motive  powers  are  usually  Organic 
enfeebled,  or  curtailed  in  their  action.  This  is  by  far  the    ^"P°®** 
most  frequent  variety  under  which  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance.     In  some  instances  the  lungs  have  been  Causes 
found  peculiarly  small*,  and  shrivelled  or  dried  upf,  in  ty^S"^^ 
persons  who  have  died  of  this  complaint;  in  others,  pe-  ^ure^ 
culiarly  hard,  and  cartilaginous  in  the  duplicature  of  the 
pleura  which  surrounds  them:):.     There  has  been  adhe- 
sion between  the  folds  of  their  membrane ;  or  adhesion, 
sometimes  ossification  §  between  the  pleura  and  the  ribs, 
sufficient  to  lay  a  foundation  for  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  lungs  have  been  found  loaded  with  hydatids,  which  Hydatids. 
have  diminished  their  elasticity  || ;  and  sometimes  these 
animalcules  have  been  thrown  up  by  coughingf ;  and  still 

*  Sandifort,  Observat  Anat  Pathol, 
f  Bonet  Sepulch.  lib.  x.  Sect  i.  Obs.  45. 
\  Schreiber,  Nov.  Comment  PetropoL  m.  p.  895. 
§  Scfaachier,  Diss,  de  Ossificatione  Prsternaturali,  Lips.  1786. 
•     II  Bonet  Sepukh.  Db.  ii.  Sect  i.  Obs.  38. 
^  Ephem.  Nat  Cur.  Dec  ii.  Ann.  i.  Obs.  80. 
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Gen.  IE.   more  frequently  the  lungs  hove  been  indurated  by  6cir- 
m  dT^toI    '^^oixsj  or  oppressed  with  steatomatous  or  other  tumours. 
nica  orga-         In  Bouet,  and  other  writers,  we  have  also  examples 
^^  .g       of  internal  oppression,  and  a  diminution  of  cavity,  pro- 
ayspncea.      duced  by  an  excessive  magnitude  in  the  substance  of  the 
ExceMive     lungs,  offering  a  sort  of  parabysma  of  this  organ,  so  as 
i^TS'lungs.  ^  ^^y^  little  room,  and  allow  little  elasticity  for  their 
Games  ope-  proper  play*.     And  still  more  generally  the  oppressive 
rating  from   cause  Ucs  without,  and  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  dimi* 
nished  by  rickets,  or  a  softness  of  the  bones  (parosda 
Jkxilis\  or  some  accidental  injury  by  which  the  ribs  or 
sternum  have  lost  their  proper  form  and  are  become  in- 
curvated,  and  without  a  power  of  elevation. 
Treatment        In  all  these  cases  the  healing  art  can  do  little  more 
rocn/^"      than  look  on.     It  may,  perhaps,  occasionally  palliate 
some  of  the  distress  to  which  tlie  patient  is  irrevocably 
doomed ;  but  it  cannot  go  beyond.     Perfect  tranquillity 
of  body  and  mind,  gentle  exercise,  a  light  diet,  with  a 
total  abstinence  from  flatulent  vegetables  and  fermented 
liquors,  and  an  undeviating  habit  of  regular  hours,  com- 
prises, perhaps,  the  whole  that  can  be  recommended  by 
the  physician,  or  attempted  by  the  patient 
/3D.  cbro-        Sawyers  and   hewers  of  free-stone  or  other  fossil 
m^extrar    magg^g.    glass-cutters,    lapidaries,   and  workers  upon 
Dyspnoea     metals,  are  often  subject  to  dyspnoea,  from  having  the 

kr  parSda    I'UNGS  LOADED  WITH  FINE  PULVERULENT  PARTICLES  de- 
inhaled,        tached  from  the  materials  on  which  they  are  employed, 
and  floating  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them.  And 
to  these  may  be  added,  millers,  starch-makers,  horn, 
and  pearl-workers,  needle,  edge-tool,  and  gun-barrel 
grinders;  and,  for  a  like  reason,  weavers,  wool-carders^ 
Nearly  re-    and  feather-dressers.     This  affection  is  so  nearly  similar 
j^^?^       to  the  variety  13  of  dry  caugh^  on  which  we  have  treated 
ticca.  already,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 

the  remarks  there  laid  down.  The  cause  and  mode  of 
treatment  are  the  same;  and  the  symptoms  chiefly  differ 
from  a  difference  of  constitution.     Where  the  lungs  ai'e 

*  Sepulchr.  Lib.  ii.  Sect.  i.  Obt.  67,  dSv^RuyscIn  Obs.  19.  91.— Epii. 
Nat  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Amu  l  Obs.  6.-*Id.  Dec.  u.  Ann.  x.  Obs.  175. 
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peculiarly  irritable,  a  troublesome  oougfa  will  ensue  from    Onr.  III. 
the  first,  before  any  considerable  quantity  of  buoyant  ^^^',^1 
particles  cai)  have  entered  into  the  bronchiae ;  but  where  niea  eztn- 
there  is  little  irritability,  no  cough  demanding  particular  ^g^ogga, 
attention  has  shown  itself  for  years ;  and  the  lungs,  from  from  tptcu- 
a  habit  of  exposure  to  the  same  influence,  have  betrayed  jJ^^Su* 
no  uneasiness  till  they  have  gradually  been  transformed 
into  almost  a  mine  or  quarry,  of  the  material  worked 
upon*.  Various  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  strain^- 
ing  off  the  floating  particles  from  the  air  inhaled,  and  thus 
producing  a  preventive.    Dr.  Johnstone,  long  ago,  pro- 
posed a  rausszle  of  damp  crape  for  thb  purpose.  Dr.  Gosse 
a  sponge,  and  M.  d'Arcet  an  apparatus  which  he  calls  a 
fourneau  d'appel :  but  for  workers  in  steel  or  iron,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  magnet  tliat  Magnetic 
concentrates  the  metallic  spiculs^  and  thus  prevents  them 
from  floating  loose  in  the  inspired  air.     It  is  an  Inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Abrahams,  of  Sheffield,  and  has  justly  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts. 

Exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mineral  acids,  or  of  me-  y  D.chro- 
tallic  or  other  mischievous  exhalations,  is  also  frequently  J!J^^^*^ 
found  to  produce  a  permanent  difficulty  of  breathing.  l>yspnoea 
This  affection  is  peculiarly  common  to  those  wretch^  cM^^moc- 
beings  who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  of  their  country  hakdons. 
to  work  in  metallic  mines  as  an  expiation  of  crimes  ^^^^■'^ 
prbv^  against  them ;  a  melancholy  and  interesting  pic- 
ture of  whom  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  mines  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.    The 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  are  often  found  consti'inged  to  half 
their  proper  capacity;  whilst,  in  many  mines,  the  va- 
pours are  so  irritable  as  to  excite  a  perpetual  cough. 
They  are  loaded  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mine^ 
with  oxydes,  sulphurets,  or  comminuted  regqline  pai^- 
tides  of  l6^,  copper,  antimony,  silver,  arsenic.    Mp- 
tallttrgists  and  the  labbtu^ers  in  chemical  laboratories  arq 
often  severe  sufferers  from  a  like  cause.     Gold-refiners 
become  dyspnetic  firom  inhaling  the  vapour  of  aqua- 


*  Hecquet,  Maladies  des  Artisans,  Tom.  u. 
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fortis4  EtmuUer  gives  an  account  of  his  having  beea . 
seriously  injured  in  bis  breathing,  while  carefully  super- 
intending an  antimonial  preparation*.  And  Heuroius 
saw  the  lungs  of  a  printer  so  changed  by  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  lead  as  to  resemble  a  shri- 
velled apple. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  must  be  regulated  by  the 
variety  of  the  cause;  but  a  free  inhalation  of  oxygene 
gass  will  be  serviceable  in  perhaps  all  cases.  An  inhala- 
tion of  moderately  stimulant  vapours,  as  of  an  infusion 
of  lavender,  marjoram,  and  indeed  most  of  the  verticel- 
late  plants,  or  of  diluted  wine-vinegar,  has  also  proved 
frequently  of  use;  to  which  may  be  added  a  current  of 
die  electric  fluid  passed  two  or  three  times  a-day  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine  to  the  diaphragm.  An  at- 
mosphere impregnated  with  tar  heated  over  an  oil  cyr 
spirit  lamp,  has  also  in  many  instances  been  found  essen- 
tially to  invigorate  the  respiratory  powers ;  and  to  these, 
where  there  is  much  cough,  should  be  added  expecto- 
rants and  the  warmer  demulcents.  AAer  pursuing  this 
plan  for  some  weeks,  pure  air  and  the  aerated  mineral 
waters,  where  the  case  is  not  inveterate,  will  add  a  healthy 
degree  of  tone,  and  restore  the  respiratory  oi^ns  to 
their  natural  action.  Oalvanism  has  also  occasionally 
produced  considerable,  and  in  some  instances,  perma* 
nent  relief  after  a  few  applications,  the  opposite  wires- 
being  applied,  the  one  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the 
other  to  the  lower  part  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  each 
fixed  upon  a  thin  plate  of  metal  wetted  with  water,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philipf. 

We  sometimes  find  a  perman^it  difBcuky  of  breathing 
in  persons  labouring  under  great  toupor  or  slugoish- 
KSss  of  vascular  action.  The  pulse  is  slow  and  unre- 
sisting; the  muscles  are  soon  fetigued;  the  mind  has 
little  energy ;  the  face  is  pallid ;  the  skin  cold  and  soft  ; 
the  urine  scanty,  and  the  extremities  edematous,  without 
any  pathognomic  symptoms  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,  or  at 


*  Rammazinif  de  Morbis  Artificuni.<*£phcm.  Vradsl. 
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least  any  sensible  fluctuation  in  the  thorax.     It  is  the    Gm.  lif. 
dyspnoea  aquosa  of  Cullen,  and  the  dyspncea  pttuitosa  jp^^l 
of  Sauvages.     Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  nica  phleg- 
giving  power,   and  particularly  in  flaccid   and   atonic  rhSniutfo 
habits,  will  readily  lay  a  foundation  for  this  variety  of  dyipnoeo. 
dyspnoea ;  and  hence  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  catching  Cauiw. 
cold  in  the  feet,  and  still  more  frequently  of  suppressed 
perspiration.     It  also  occasionally  follows  upon  chronic 
catarrhs,  and  pneumonitis. 

A  tonic  and  gentiy  stimulant  plan,  consisting  of  the  Medical 
warm  gums,  camphor  apd  other  terebinthinates,  the  *^ 
wanner  bitters,  the  oxydes  of  zinc  and  iron,  the  com- 
pound squill  pills,  the  warm^bath,  moderate  exercise,  and 
a  generous  diet,  will  be  the  most  successful  mode  of 
treatment ;  occasionally  interposing  antimonial  emetics : 
which  will  relieve  the  lungs  far  more  effectually  than 
those  of  ipecacuan,  as  operating  longer  on  the  moving 
powers  of  the  chest.  Of  the  terebinth inate  tribe,  the 
best,  perhaps,  is  the  balsam  of  copaiba  given  in  doses  of 
a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  three  or  four  times 
landay.  Nothing  succeeds  so  well  in  restoring  the  secre- 
tion of  mucus  where  it  has  ceased  or  become  deficient; 
or  in  producing  a  healthy  discharge  where  its  nature  has 
been  changed  by  morbid  action.  On  which  account  this 
medicine  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  specific  in  mortud 
secretions  of  mucous  meifibranes,  whether  of  the  lungs, 
the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  urethra :  as  it  has  often  proved 
highly  serviceable  in  croup.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in 
devising  a  convenient  form  for  its  exhibiuon,  9ince  it 
sometimes^  excites  nausea. 

The  variety  of  least  moment,  perhaps,  to  the  dyspne-  •  p.chro- 
-tic  patient,  is  that  which  proceeds  from,  or  is  accompap-  ^Il^Uio, 
-nied  with  a  short,  stunted  figure,  and  considerable  cor-  PuwincM. 
pulence,  or  at  least  obesity  of  th£  chest.     We  see  Description. 
persons  of  this  description,  significantly  described  by  the 
X!oUoquial  term  pursi/y  pant,  and  perspire,  and  grow  fa- 
tigued, day  after  day  upon  very  litde  exercise,  and  yet 
press  on  without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  a  late  pe- 
riod of  life;  or,  if  they  sink  sud(}enly  and  sooner,  they  yield 
rather  to  apoplexy  as  a  result  of  their  generaji  habit  than 


of  only  tem« 
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GtvAU,    to  the  idiopodiic  affiMrtion  before  us.    Abstinence  from 
I  D^tih     spirits,  wines,  and  fermented  beverages,  a  meagre  aHow* 
nicft  pin-      ance  of  animal  tbod,  a  8<JaUe  state  of  the  bowels,  aJod 
fS^^]^     exercise,  rather  persevering  than  viol^it,  will  form  die 
'l'|«*^»»^    best  plan  for  present  ease,  and  the  best  gnard  against 
Veneteetion  threatened  mischie£     Bleeding  has  often  been  tried, 
but  it  affords  only  temporary  relief,  which  is  obcamed 
by  gaining  iipace  in  consequence  of  emptying  the  vessela. 
?^T*^|^    Sauvages  gives  us  the  history  of  a  female,  who  for  two 
years  had  been  so  &r  suffixated,  that  it  had  often  been 
judged  necessary  to  bleed  her  three  times  a-^y  at  least, 
so  that  she  had  undergone  not  fewer  than  two  tho«san4 
venesections  when  she  applied  to  him  at  Montpelier. 
She  was  plunged  into  a  warm-bath,  the  bath  was  fire- 
quently  repeated,  and  friction  at  the  same  time  made 
use  of,  so  as  to  excite  violent  perspiration :  by  this  mean 
she  was  convalescent  in  ten  dajrs.     Obstmcted  perspi- 
ration, however,  was  the  cause  in  this  case. 
Singular  Dyspnoea  has  also  sometimes  been  produced  by  causes 

somewhat  more  singular,  as  common  respirable  air  ob- 
taining an  entry  into  cavities  in  the  chest,  or  to  which  it 
does  not  naturally  belong.  StoU  gives  a  singular  case  of 
dyspnoea,  brought  on  by  air-bladders,  or  vesicles,  seated 
on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  * ;  and  Gooch  and  varioos 
others  tell  of  the  same  effect  occasioned  by  air  1^  loose 
between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  the  action  of  which  is 
fiur  more  obvious.  In  Timaeus  we  have  an  example  of  a 
very  extraordinary  idiosyncrasy  giving  rise  to  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  upon  an  inhalaticm  of  the  smell  of  rosesf  • 
The  morbid  influence  of  metallic  action  is  not  always 
confined  to  vapour  locally  applied ;  for  in  Scbenck  we 
have  a  case  of  dyspnoea  produced  by  mercurial  inunc- 
tion:!:; and,  in  other  books,  of  a  like  ^fect  on  peculiar 
constitutions  by  a  solution  of  the  oxydes  of  lead  take^ 
internally,  or  even  applied  externally^. 
Chronic  Chrouic  dyspucea  i^pears  also  as  a  symptom  or  se» 


eikuset. 


•  NaL  Med.  P.  vii.  p.  1S5.  f  Cwe^  p.  81S. 
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quel  in  various  other  diseases,  or  affections  of  various    Gw.  UL 
other  organs;  as  aneurism,  ossification,  or  other  mischief  ,  p'^u^ 
in  the  heart,  or  aorta;  any  morbid  change  in  the  dia-  ma.  pia. 
phragm,  ribs,  or  pleura,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  tho-  ^^|^ 
rax  is  diminished,  or  the  moving  powers  restrained  in 
their  action ;  parabysmic  enlargements  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  or  omentum ;  whence  it  is  obvious  that  it  must, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  an  attendant  on  the  latter 
period  of  pr^nancy.    It  has  also  followed  occasionally, 
not  only  upon  suppressed  perspiration,  but  on  the  sup- 
pression c^  various  cutaneous  eruptions,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, upon  suddenly  closing  an  issue  or  seton  of  long 
standing*. 


SPECIES  II. 
DYSPNOEA  EXACERBANS. 

THE  DISEASE  SUBJECT  TO  SUDDEN  AND  IRREGULAR  EX- 
ACERBATIONS ;  BREATHING  DEEP,  STERTOROUS,  ACUTE, 
AND  SUFFOCATIVE  ;   RELIEVED  BY   AN  ERECT  POSITION. 

This  species  admits  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  pre-    Gw.  III. 
ceding  which  it  is  hence  unnecessary  to  repeat;  and,  like  how  wo-' 
it,  is  often  found  as  a  symptom  in  aneurisms,  polypous  ^uced. 
concretions,  and  other  affections  of  the  heart  and  larger 
vessels ;  in  parabysma,  and  other  affections  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera;  in  empyema,  dropsy  of  the  chest,  worms, 
peripneumony,  bastard  peripneumony,  small-pox,  and 
ocotsionaQy  in  severe  accessions  of  intermitting  fevers. 
I  have  already,  indeed,  stated  that  there  is  scarc^  a 
function  with  which  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  not  con- 
nected, and  consequently  scarcely  a  disease  of  any  im- 
portance in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  participate.^ 
Whatever  be  the  cause  that  produces  anhelation,  or  per- 

*  RiedHn,  Liiu  Med.  1695.  p.  9U 
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monent  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  a  patient,  any  acci- 
dental augmentation  of  it,  or  any  sudden  excitement  of 
body  or  mind,  or  any  diseased  action  of  any  kind  capa> 
ble  of  uniting  with  the  primary  cause  directly  or  remote- 
ly, will  increase  its  power,  and  not  unfirequendy  induce 
a  spasmodic  constriction  in  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
And  it  is  this  accidental  exacerbation,  produced  irregu- 
larly by  casual  and  often  occult  causes,  and  especially  in 
irritable  or  nervous  temperaments,  that  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishes this  species  from  the  preceding.     In  asthma 
the  returns  are  for  the  most  part  stricdy  periodical,  and 
the  intervals  perfecdy  free  from  difficulty  of  breathing. 
In  exacerbating  dyspnoea  the  constriction  occurs  with 
the  utmost  irregularity,  in  the  day  time,  at  night,  in  hot 
or  cold  weather,  in  a  moist  or  dry  atmosphere;  and  it  is 
hence  sufficiently  distinguished  from  asthma.     A  catarr- 
hal cough  will  sometimes  prove  an  occasional  cause ;  se- 
veral of  the  varieties  of  heart-bum,  and  especially  car- 
dialgia  syncopalisi  still  more  frequently :  other  causes  are, 
indigestible  food,  a  fit  of  hysterics,  or  any  violent  com- 
motion or  agitation.     While,  as  already  observed,  the 
occasional  cause  is  often  beyond  the  power  of  detection. 
When  the  constrictive  paroxysm  makes  its  attack,  it 
must  be  immediately  opposed  by  an  erect  position,  with- 
6ut  which  suffi3cation  would  often  instantly  ensue ;  and 
by  the  most  powerful  antispa^odics.     Tincture  of  <^- 
um,  ether,  and  volatile  alkali,  are  what  I  have  chiefly  trust- 
ed to,  and  have  uniformly  found  far  more  ^  be  depend* 
ed  upon  than  castor,  or  any  other  odorous  antispasmo- 
dics in  whatever  quantity  given.     A  large  blister  to  the 
chest  should  also  be  immediately  applied;  and,  if  the 
paroxysm  do  not  yield  soon,  sinapisms  to  the  feet    Upon 
its  cessation,  the  gum-ammoniac  mixture,  or  a  solution 
of  assafoetida,  with  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  will 
be  found  a  convenient  guard  against  fresh  attacks,  pro- 
vided due  attention  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
which  ought  indeed  to  form  an  early  consideration.     Is- 
3ues  have  been  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  the  pa- 
roxysm, where  its  approach  has  been  expected,  and  I 
have  sometimes  thought  them  of  efficacy.     For  thb  spe- 
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cies,  however,  perh^s  the  most  effectual  means  of  re-    Gen.  IIL 
lief  are  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  the  vol-  jy^^s^' 
taic  battery,  as  ali^ady  proposed  for  anhelation  from  poi-  exaceifaaof. 
sonous  vapours;  and  as  has  been  successfully  tried  in  in^*|^heitl 
numerous  instances  of  the  present  species  by  Dr.  Phi-  don. 
lip,  who  was  first  induced  to  apply  this  remedy  from  ob-  ^^„ 
serving  that  animals,  whose  eighth  pair  of  nerves  had  empl*)yed 
been  divided,  exhibited  the  oppressed  breathing  and  ac-  ^  ^'*'P' 
cumulation  of  phlegm  that  characterizes  both  species  of 
dyspnoea,  and  were  relieved  by  having  a  stream  of  vol- 
taic aura  sent  through  the  lungs. 

The  accompanying  cough,  instead  of  being  increased 
by  the  use  of  the  voltaic  power,  is  hereby  diminished  in 
consequence  of  its  diminishing  the  accumulation  of 
phlegm  in  the  lungs.  In  proper  asthma,  which  is  cha* 
racterized  by  intervds  of  free  and  healthy  breathing, 
little  or  no  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  process ; 
and  hence  Dr.  Philip  very  ingeniously  reasons  that  al- 
though in  both  diseases  the  nerves  of  the  respirable  or- 
gan are  alone  in  a  morbid  condition,  and  not  the  brain 
or  spinal  marrow ;  yet  in  the  former,  they  are  still  capa-  ^©^e  «f 
ble  of  being  recalled  to  a  state  of  healthy  activity,  or  of  "^^"^ 
becoming  sufiiciently  cleared  to  form  a  passage  for  the 
supply  of  nervous  influence  to  the  lungs,  which  effect 
he  supposes  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  voltaic 
machine.         ^  , 

The  American  pathologists  have  found  great  benefit 
from  various  preparations  of  the  lobelia  inflata^  or  In- 
dian tobacco,  which  is  certainly  possest  of  powerful 
antispasmodic  and  expectorant  virtues ;  and  has  hence  a 
fair  claim  for  a  more  extensive  trial  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. The  ordinary  form  is  that  of  a  saturated  tincture 
of  die  leaves,  prepared  by  digesting  two  ounces  in  a  pint 
of  proof  spirit:  the  dose  of  which  is  from  a  tea-spoon  to  a 
table-spoonfull,  repeated  every  half  hour  or  oftener  till 
the  paroxysm  is  conquered**. 

•  A  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Mcdica,  &c.,  by  John  lEberle,  M.D.,  %  v«ls. 
Sm  PbUaddpb.  1S3«. 
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DIFFICULTY  OF  BREATHING  TEMPORARY,  RECURRENT; 
ACCOMPANIED  WITH  A  WHEEZING  SOUND  AND  SENSE 
OF  CONSTRICTION  IN  THE  CHEST;  WITH  COUGH  AND 
EXPECTORATION. 

Asthma,  as  already  observed  under  dyspnoea,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  latter,  and  particularly  with  its  se- 
cond species,  characterized  by  what  might  be  strictly 
called  asthmatic  exacerbations,  and  which  I  have  hence 
denominated  dyspnoea  exacerbans. 

The  definition  of  the  disease  now  offered,  while  it 
shows  the  proximity  of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  sufficient, 
if  I  mistake  not,  to  foi*m  a  marked  and  accurate  distinc- 
tion. The  vulgar  term  for  the  complaint  in  our  own 
language  is  broken-wind;  which  as  scientific  precision 
is  seldom  an  object  of  popular  language,  is  often,  also;, 
applied  to  some  of  the  varieties  noticed  under  dyspnoea, 
or  short'breatk. 

Asthma  is  more  commonly  a  disease  of  the  later  than 
the  earlier  period  of  life;  for  it  does  not  often  appear  in 
infancy  or  youth,  although  occasional  instances  of  this 
have  occurred,  particularly  in  infancy,  that  have  been 
mistaken  for  cases  of  croup,  which  the  asthma  of  infant 
cy  very  much  resembles,  though  admitting  of  a  more 
easy  cure.  It  soon  becomes  habitual,  and  seems  some- 
times to  be  hereditary.  It  invades  all  temperaments,  but 
more  particularly  the  melancholic,  or  that  which  is  a 
compound  of  the  melancholic  with  the  sanguineous. 

The  paroxysms  of  asthma  are  universally  preceded  1^ 
languor,  flatulency,  head-ache,  heaviness  over  the  eyes, 
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sickness,  pale  urine,  disturbed  rest,  and  a  sense  of  strait-  Gin.  IV. 
ness,  fulness,  and  anxiety  about  the  praecordia.  "When  ^^"^ 
the  evening  approaches,"  says  Dr.  Bree,  who  unhappily 
describes  from  his  own  history,  "  the  weight  over  the 
eyes  becomes  more  oppressive,  and  the  patient  is  very 
sleepy.  Frequently  at  this  period  there  is  a  tingling  and 
heat  in  the  ears,  neck,  and  breast ;  and  a  motion  to  expel 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  is  attempted,  with  some  vio- 
lence and  with  great  uneasiness  of  the  abdomhial  muscles. 
When  an  asthmatic  feels  these  warnings,  he  may  be  con- 
vinced that  his  enemy  is  at  hand.*'* 

The  accession  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  the  night  Accesrion 
and  during  the  first  and  deepest  sleep :  the  cause  of  night. 
which  has  not  been  rendered  very  manifest,  though  I  do 
not  think  it  beyond  the  reach  of  explanation,  and  es*- 
pecially  in  constitutions  predisposed  to  the  disease  by 
habit  or  hereditary  affection.  Respiration  always  takes 
place  most  easily  in  a  raised  or  erect  position,  but  in  the 

night  the  body  is  recumbent     Respiration  is  also  so  Y-^^.-^ 

,       /•  ,  .111,.  thistimeex- 

much  oi  a  voluntary  action,  that  although  it  continues  plained. 

during  sleep,  and  when  the  will  is  not  exerted,  it  is  con- 
siderably aided  by  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  Now 
during  sleep  this  concurrence  is  wanting;  and  hence  the 
most  favourable  period  for  the  attack  of  this  insidious 
complaint  is  that  in  which  we  actually  find  it  makes  its 
appearance — during  a  recumbent  position  of  the  body, 
when  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  destitute  of  the  sti- 
mulus of  volition.  When  the  disease  indeed  has  once 
established  itself  and  become  habitual,  it  will  recur  at 
other  times  also,  but  less  frequently. 

For  the  most  part,  the  patient  wakes  suddenly,  and  Dc«cripik>«, 
feels  a  most  distressing  tightness  about  the  chest,  as  if 
he  were  bound  with  cords :  his  anxiety  is  inexpressible, 
and  he  labours  for  breath  as  though  every  moment  would 
be  his  last.  He  is  obliged  to  sit  erect,  breathes  distress- 
fully with  a  wheezing  sound,  and  cannot  bear  the  weight 
of  the  bed-clothes.     Cool  fresh  air  is  the  object  of  his 


•  Inquiry  into  Disordered  RRS)Mratton.     Sec.  iv.  p.  46. 
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GtK.  l\\  intense  desire.  At  the  same  time  the  extremities  are 
Asthnt.  ^ J .  jIj^  heart  palpitates ;  the  pulse  is  sometimes  quick- 
ened, but  usually  weak,  irregular,  and  often  intermit- 
ting ;  the  abdomen  is  distended  with  flatulence ;  the  sto- 
mach is  faint,  and  often  rejects  with  great  violence  a 
slimy  and  frothy  material  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue. 
The  eyes  stare  prominendy,  and  the  face  is  sometimes 
pale,  but  more  commonly  bloated  and  livid ;  and  the  al- 
vine  canal,  though  costive  before,  will  now  perhaps  pass 
a  loose  stool. 

In  many  instances  there  Is  an  ineffectual  effort  to  ex- 
crete, widi  a  harsh  and  dry  cough  that  brings  up  nothing 
more  than  a  little  clammy  or  frothy  mucus  through  die 
whole  of  tlie  stru^e.     And  in  these  cases  the  fit  usually 
subsides,  or  perhaps  altogether  leaves  the  patient  in  t^'o 
or  three  hours.     But,  in  other  instances,  the  cough  is 
far  more  violent  and  suffocative ;  and  when  it  has  lasted 
for  an  hour  or  two,  an  expiration  of  tough  viscid  mucus 
commences,  and  gradually  becomes  copious  and  affords 
Rdieredby   relief.     It  is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood  from  the 
of  mucuifor  severity  of  the  struggle :  but  the  larger  the  discharge  of 
Woo^  either,  or  of  both,  the  more  tlie  bronchial  vessels  are 

made  easy  by  being  thus  unloaded  of  part  of  th^r  ob- 
struction. 
IVurozysm  It  is  oft;en,  however,  many  hours  before  a  paroxysm 
many  hours,  ^^  ^'^  '^'"^  ^^^X  scusibly  Subsides ;  and  the  patient  gene- 
and  some-  rally  feels  some  degree  of  constriction  during  the  whole 
tunu  Uie  ^  ^^  ensuing  day ;  and  is  fortunate  if  the  next  night  be 
ensuing  passed  without  the  return  of  a  like  fit.  The  tendency 
^^^  to  such  returns  usually  continues  for  several  nights ;  in 

Often  laats  severe  cases,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  Sir  John  Floyer, 
orVfort^  who,  firom  describing  his  own  su^rings,  has  given  us 
night.  one  of  the  best  historical  accounts  of  the  disease  that 

has  ever  been  written,  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  fits 
Hat  con-  recurred  for  seven  weeks  together;  during  the  whole 
w^wefks.  ^^  which  time  the  patient  was  obliged  to  sit  erect  in  a 

chair. 
Not  often  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  assault,  it  is 

toJ  of  Sr    ^^  ^^^  ^^  asthma,  under  either  of  these  forms,  proves 

tack, 
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fatal  at  the  time:  for  this  ** morbus  maxime  terribilis/'    Gkn.  iv. 
as  it  is  called  by  Willis,  "may  be  carried  on  to  old  age,     *^ 
if  supervening  diseases  do  not  destroy  the  patient,  or 
disturb  the  operations  of  nature,  by  which  a  recovery 
from  the  paroxysm  may  be  obtained."*     But  it  rarely  H"^  *^*r 
makes  a  first  attack  without  subjecting  the  constitution  duces  dan- 
to  subsequent  returns;  and  frequently,  by  the  debility  ^f^^^"* 
which  it  hereby  produces,  lays  a  foundation  for  tuber- 
cular phthisis,  dropsies  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  anen«* 
risms  of  the  heart,  and  various  other  &tal  diseases. 
Whilst  it  occasionally  happens,  even  where  none  of 
these  take  place,  that  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bron- 
chiae  become  relaxed,  an  habitual  excess  of  secretion  en* 
sues,  and  a  troublesome  dyspnoea  is  the  consequence, 
from  the  overloaded  state  of  the  air-cells  and  bronchial 
vessels ;  a  mischief,  which  in  such  cases,  is  felt  most  op- 
pressively on  first  awaking,  and  is  only  relieved  by  a 
long  labour  of  severe  coughing.     This  overloaded  state 
of  the  bronchise  and  air-cells,  from  too  large  a  secreticm 
of  mucus,  is,  indeed,  at  the  time,  an  original  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease ;  and  has  by  some  writers,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Bree,  been  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  cause. 

The  exciting  causes,  however,  are  numerous,  and  it  Ezciting 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  chief:  nor  always  easy,  as  ^^|^°iJjit 
we  shall  observe  more  at  large  by  and  by,  to  follow  diem  all  rcMlv- 
up,  and  ascertain  them  satisfactorily.     Yet  they  may  all  J^totionof 
be  resolved  into  an  irritation  of  some  kind  or  other,  ex-  thecheit. 
isting  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  stimulating  its 
moving  powers  to  a  convulsive  constriction.     I  say  ex- 
isting within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  because  we  are  now 
considering  asthma  as  an  idiopathic  disease.    Yet  it  hap-  Sometimet 
pens  not  unfrequendy  that  it  occurs  as  a  mere  symptom,  Scm? d^T 
or  result  of  some  other  disease,  or  of  a  morbid  state  of  poxieoton 
some  remote  organ,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  or  spleen;  in  ©r^^ 
which  case  it  becomes  a  secondary  affection,  and  is  only 
to  be  removed  by  removing  the  primary  disorder  on 
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AsUuni. 
The  actual 
cause  of  im- 
portance to 
be  discover- 
ed. 

Whether 
spasmodic 
stricture  or 
mucous  in- 
farction be 
the  common 
cause. 

The  first  ad- 
vanced by 
WiUis. 


The  second 
by  Dr. 
Bree. 


Under  tlie 
first  view, 
the  convul- 
sive action 
is  morbid  at 
all  times 
and  in  all 
d^recs. 

Under  the 
second,  only 
when  in  ex- 


Difficulty  of 
regarding 
secretion  as 
the  general 
trauso. 


which  it  is  dependent.  And  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  im-' 
portance  that  we  should  trace  out  the  actual  cause,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  determine  whether  the  asthma  be  an 
idiopathic  affection  originating  in  the  chest,  or  a  subsi* 
diary  affection  catenated  with  some  other  part  of  the 
system. 

Whether  the  suffocative  tightness  of  the  chest  be  tlie 
result  of  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  bronchial  vessels, 
spreading  thence  to  the  muscles  of  respiration;  or  pro- 
duced by  an  infarction  of  tiiese  vessels  from  a  superabun- 
dant effusion  from  their  exhalants,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Willis  first  started  the  former  opinion, 
which  has  fiowed  in  a  regular  current,  or  with  little  op- 
position, through  Floyer,  Hofiman,  and  Cullen  to  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Bree  has  lately  proposed  the  latter, 
and  supported  it  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning ;  il- 
lustrating and  fortifying  his  views  by  numerous  refer- 
ences to  unquestionable  &cts,  and  the  opinions  of  earlier 
writers,  and  especially  of  the  humoral  pathologists  to 
whose  physiology  he  seems  peculiarly  to  incline.  The 
same  principle,  or  at  least  a  modification  of  it,  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Parry,  who  places  the  vascular  turges- 
cence  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  cells. 

Admitting  the  former  hypothesis,  the  thoracic  convul- 
sion is  a  diseased  action  from  the  beginning,  and  under 
every  degree  and  modification,  and  is  so  regarded  by  its 
advocates :  while  Dr.  Bree  only  allows  it  to  be  so  when 
the  convulsive  action  is  violent ;  contending  that  in  its 
commencement  it  is  altogether  a  remedial  effort,  an  in- 
stinctive attempt  to  expel  the  serum  or  mucus  that  clogs 
the  bronchial  vessels.  And  he  hence  accounts  for  the 
pathognomic  wheezing,  which  he  does  not  think  the-idea 
of  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  these  vessels  is  sufficient  to 
explain ;  as  also  for  the  general  inefficacy  of  opium  and 
<intispasmodics  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  carried. 

I  have  already  stated  that  an  excessive  secretion  from 
the  exhalants  of  the  bronchiae  may  be  an  exciting  cause 
in  many  cases,  and  particularly  in  a  relaxed  and  debili- 
tated condition  of  the  bronchial  vessels  in  consequence 
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of  former  attacks.     But,  notwithstanding  the  masterly    Gxn.IY. 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Bree  has  argued  thb  point,  I  can-     ' 
not  regard  such  a  secretion  as  a  common  cause  of  asthma, 
since,  in  numerous  instances,  1  have  observed,  in  t(ie 
words  of  Sir  John  Fioyer,  that  "  the  lungs  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  oppressed  with  phlegm  before  the  fit; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fit  the  straitness  goes  oiF  before 
any  considembie  quantity  is  spit  up":  while  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  dry,  nervous,  or  convulsive  asthma  Especially 
there  is  always  very  little,  and  sometimes  no  mucus  ne,^u^*^ 
whatever  excreted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  a«thma. 
paroxysm.     It  may,  indeed,  be  maintained  that  the  se- 
cretion is  absorbed,  but  this  is  to  beg  the  question,  for 
we  have  no  proofs  of  such  an  absorption.    The  existence 
of  accumulated  mucus  in  the  bronchial  vessels  of  those 
who  have  died  of  asthma,  and  whose  bodies  have  been 
opened,  does  nothing  more  than  establish  the  fact  in 
those  particular  cases.     And  even  here  we  are  left  in 
total  darkness  whetlier  the  serum  or  mucus  anticipated 
the  suffocative  convulsion  and  was  the  cause  of  it,  or 
whether  the  latter  anticipated  the  serous  or  mucous  effu- 
sion, and  forced  it  into  the  vessels  in  which  it  has  been 
found  on  dissection.    How  far  the  sufibcative  convulsion  And  hence  a 
may  originate  in  a  spasm  of  the  bronchiae,  as  contended  JJ^JJ^j,!*^  ^® 
for  by  Dr.  Cullen,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  most 
manifestly.     That  it  may  exist,  however,  as  well  as  a  ^^^^^ 
spasm  of  the  alimentary  canal,  no  one  has  been  bold  these  cases^ 
enough  to  deny ;  that  it  must  produce  that  strangling 
constriction  or  straitness  which  is  a  pathognomic  sign 
of  asthma,  where  it  does  exist,  can  be  as  litde  doubted ; 
and  1  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  ascribe  the  disease  to 
any  other  state  of  the  bronchiae,  in  all  cases  (^  dry  or 
nervous  asthma,  in  which,  as  there  is  little  or  no  dis- 
charge from  the  lungs,  we  have  fiiU  ground  for  inferring 
that  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation  within  them.    ^  It 
is  not,  however,   intended",  says  Dr.  Bree,  "to  deny 
the  possible  existence  of  this  spasm,  but  to  olgect  to  it 
as  a  proximate  cause ;  and  to  state  the  imprudence  of 
depending  upon  it  as  an  important  indication  in  prac* 
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d«N.  IV.    tice."*     Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  practice 
*      '  .     siur^cested  by  the  one  opinion  needs  to  be  so  mudi  at 

The  practice     ^P  .11^  ^  1        •  1  1  • 

fugg^ted      variance  with  that  IteggeSted  by  the  other,  as  this  passage 

by  the  one     woiild  Seem  to  intimate.     For  if  acids  prove  a  beneficial 

necessarily     mode  of  treatment,  and  that  benefit  be  ascribed  by  the 

***h"h"*^    upholder  of  the  muculent  hypothesis  to  the  astrnigent 

suggested      power  of  the  acid,  by  which  the  flow  of  mucus  Is  re- 

by  the  other,  strained;   it  may  be  ascribed  by  the  upholder  of  the 

spasmodic  hypothesis  to  the  very  same  power,  by  which, 

as  a  tonic,  it  takes  off  irritability,  and  allays  all  muscular 

irregularities. 

Subdirisions       Dr.  Brec's  division  of  the  disease  is  founded  upon 

by  Dr  Bree  causes  rather  than  upon  symptoms ;  and  he  has  hence 

from  sup.      divided  it  into  the  four  following  species: — Firstly,  those 
poscdcauses.  -    .  ,  i  •  1 

cases,  bemg  most  numerous  and  common,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  eflused  serum  in  the  lungs. — 
Secondly,  those  produced  by  the  irritation  of  aerial  acri- 
mony in  the  lungs. — Thirdly,  those  dependent  on  irrita- 
tion in  the  stomach,  or  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
— And,  fourthly,  those  dependent  upon  habit 

In  treating  further  of  this  disease,  I  shall  also  have 
further  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Bree's  learned  and  elaborate  investigation:  but,  as  the 
definitions  under  the  present  classification  are  founded 
upon  a  principle  of  symptomatology  rather  than  of  eti- 
^'^^>  *t  ^y'  "ot  be  in  my  power  to  adopt  his  dirisions 
in  the  exact  terms  and  order  in  which  he  has  given  ihem ; 
though  it  will  be  found  that  his  first  two  species  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  only  two  to  which  I  propose  to 
limit  the  genus  ;  and  which  will  be  wide  enough  to  em- 
brace his  fourth,  or  those  cases  of  the  disease,  which, 
whatever  be  their  Symptoms,  depend  on  an  established 
habit :  while  the  third  species  of  Dr.  Bree,  comprising 
cases  in  which  asthma  is  not  an  idiopathic  afiection,  but 
a  sign  or  result  of  morbid  action  in  some  organ  remote 
from  the  lungs,  cannot  be  correctly  treated  of  in  the 
present  place ;  the  affections  included  under  it  being 
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alone  to  be  reaiedied  by  remedying  the  primary  disease 
on  which  it  is  dependent.  ^ 

From  the  view  then  thus  oifered,  and  from  otlier  sym- 
ptoms that  we  shall  have  presently  to  take  notice  of^  it 
will,  1  think,  be  found  convenient  to  contemplate  the 
genus  ASTHMA,  as  comprising,  and  limited  to,  the  two 
following  species: — 


1.  ASTHMA  SICCUM. 

2,   HUMIDUM. 


5bt 

Gen.  IV. 

Asthma. 


DRY    ASTHMA.         NERVOUS 

ASTHMA. 
HUMID   ASTHMA.     COMMON 

ASTHMA. 


SPECIES  I. 


ASTHMA  SICCUM. 

r} 

Btp  Sl0ttittia*  0tv\^0M  90t|ttia« 

l»AROXYSM  SUDD£N,  VIOLENT,  AND  OF  SHORT  DURA- 
TION, CONSTRICTION  HARD,  DRY,  SPASMODIC ;  COUGH 
slight;  EXPECTORATION  SCANTY,  AND  ONLY  AP- 
PEARING TOWARDS  THE   CLOSE   OF  THE   FIT. 


This  is  the  proper  convulsive  or  nervous  asthma  of 
Willis,  Hoffinan,  Floyer,  and  Akenside.  Its  predis- 
posing cause  we  are  sometimes  capable  of  developing : 
for  we  can  trace  the  disease  to  a  morbid  structure  of  t£e 
chest,  to  an  irritable  condition  of  the  bronchial  vessels, 
or  parenchyma  of  the  hmgs,  produced  by  a  pleuritis,  or 
a  succession  of  severe  and  protracted  winter  coughs; 
or  to  an  hereditary  taint  Of  the  occasional  causes^ 
however,  we  are  often  in  great  ignorance;  and  mostly  so 
where  the  disease  appears  in  its  simplest  ciNuracter,  and 
totally  unconnected  with  any  other  afiection.  In  some 
instances  it  evidently  foUpws  upon  a  sudden  repulsion 


GiK.  IV, 
Spkc.  I. 
The  convuI« 
five  or  ner- 
▼oui  asthma 
of  Willis  and 
others. 

Predispos* 
ing  cause 
aomedmes 
obvious. 

Occasional 
cause  often 
cencealedi 
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Dry 
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Nervous 
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of  cutaneous  eruptions;  in  others,  on  a  sudden  cessation 
of  edematous  swellings  in  the  extremities  of  the  cachectic 
patients ;  and  not  unfrequa[itly  on  inhaling  deleterious 
exhalations :  most  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
occasional  causes  of  dyspnoea,  and  dry  or  humid  cough. 
So  that  it  is  probably  a  mere  difference  in  the  constitcK 
tion  or  habit  that  renders  these  causes  capable  of  pro- 
ducing one  of  these  diseases  rather  than  another.  And 
hence  dry  asthma,  like  the  preceding,  as  thus  diversified 
by  its  occasional  causes,  may  be  contemplated  under  the 
following  varieties : — 

Without  any  obvious  cause 
or    connexion   with  any 
other  afiection. 
From   retropulsion  of  some 
acrid  humour  from    the 
surface  of  the  body. 
From  repelled  edema  of  the 
extremities  in  phl^matic 
or  cachectic  habits,  with  a 
scanty  secretion  of  urine. 
From  inhaled  fumes  of  me- 
tals especially  of  lead  and 
arsenic ;  of  sulphur,  char- 
coal, nitric  acid,  and  other 
deleterious    or    poisonous 
substances. 
From  organic    derangement 
of  the  walls  or  contents  of 
the  chest. 


a  Simplex. 

Simple  nervous  asthma. 

$  Metastaticum. 
Repelled  humours, 

y  Phlegmaticum. 
A  cachectic  frame. 


J  Vaporosum. 

Deleterious  exhalations. 


»  A.  siccum 
simplex. 
Simple  ner- 
vous asthma. 


Whether 
from  acri- 
mony in  the 
atmosphere. 


Organicuni. 

Organic  misformation. 


The  FiRSi'  OF  these  varieties  constitutes  the  second 
species  of  Dr.  Bree,  who  supposes  the  unknown  and  ezr 
citing  cause  to  reside  in  some  ^^  subtle  acrimony  atme^ 
present  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  greater  or  less  de^ee, 
and  ready  to  be  inspired."*^  It  is  at  least  difficult  to  dis- 
prove tills  opinion ;  but  admitting  the  feet,  we  can  mdce 
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little  use  of  it.  and  are  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as    Oek.  IV. 
ever ;  since  we  have  no  information  of  the  nature  of  this  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
acrimony,  and  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  it  rfmptex. 
really  exist  in  the  atmosphere^  in  some  proportion  or  youiMOimi. 
other,  at  all  times,  as  Dr.  Bree  affirms ;  or  of  measur- 
ing its  occasional  excesses,  and  consequendy  of  guarding 
against  it  when  it  becomes  mischievous. 

It  is  a  position  of  far  more  general  assent,  that  this  Found  most 
modification  of  asthma  is  more  likely  to  occur  •*  in  pro-  Si^ervoui 
portion  as  the  habit  is  disposed  to  the  condition  called  habits, 
nervous."*  The  paroxysm,  indeed,  frequently  makes 
its  attack  under  those  circumstances  which  are  most  apt 
to  try  the  strings  of  a  nervous  temperament  A  sudden 
emotion  of  the  mind  will  give  rise  to  it,  an  alteration  of 
the  wind,  a  change  of  residence,  or  a  meal  that  dis- 
agrees with  the  stomach;  and  often  there  is  a  considerable 
evacuation  of  pale  urine.  While  on  the  contrary,  as  al- 
ready observed,  it  more  usually  makes  its  attack  without 
any  one  of  these  harbingers,  or  any  other  that  can  be 
traced  out  The  small  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  that  is 
excreted  through  the  whole  of  the  struggle,  proves  evi- 
dently that  the  imier  membrane  of  the  bronchial  vessels 
is  in  a  state  of  peculiar  driness ;  and  leads  us  to  con- 
ceive that,  at  the  onset,  it  was  nearly  or  altogether  des- 
titute of  its  lubricating  fluid.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  cough  and  wheezing  are  both  slight.  And  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  spasmodic  exeition  is  not  without  its 
use,  as  tending  to  promote  an  increased  action  of  the 
exhalants,  and  to  take  off  that  aridity  fix>m  the  mucous 
tunic  of  the  bronchiae  which  may  sometimes  be  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disease. 

Cases  of  the  species  of  asthma  before  us,  and  even  of  ^jJ;^JJ^"" 
humid  asthma,  occurring  upon  a  sudden  disappearancb  cum. 
OF  scabid,  herpetic,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  arc  ]J^2^"j^,^,„ 
so  common  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  repeQed 
them.     They  are  especially  noticed  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  »»w«ottr». 
and  have  rarely  escaped  the  attention  of  any  pathologbt 
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OxN.  IV.  since  his  day.  And  that  this  is  an  actual  cause  of  the 
fi  aTSccuiii  disease,  is  perfectly  manifest  from  the  irrecurrence  of  die* 
metasteti-  latter  as  soon  as  such  eruption  has  been  re-excited*  A 
Nervous  suddcn  disappearance  of  gout  in  the  hand  or  foot,  or  of 
asthma  from  an  habitual  discharge,  as  that  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
honours.      vcsscls,  has  Operated  in  the  same  manner,  while  a  renewal 

of  these  affections  has  proved  an  equal  remedy. 
y  A.  sKcuin       But  those  of  relaxed  and  phlegmatic  habits  are  pe- 
cum?"****"     culiarly  affected  by  such  transfers  of  morbid  action,  par- 
Nervous       ticularly  when  the  feet  and  ancles  are  habitually  edema- 
^S^c  °"  ^^9  ^d  accustomed  to  enlarge  towards  night.    Chronic 
habits.         or  exacerbating  dyspnoea  is  a  frequent,  attendant  upon 
such  a  state  of  corporeal  debility ;  and  hence,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  asthma  also:   for  further  information 
upon  which  subject  the  reader  may  turn  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  observed  under  dyspnoea  chronica. 
>  A.  siccum        It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  asthma  should  be  pro- 
Ncnlous"''    duced  by  the  inhaled  fumes  of  metals,  and  other  mine- 
asthma  from  ^g}  substauces,  since  we  see  it  also  frequently  occasioned^ 

deleterious      .  .       .     '  .  i   •    /^i        i       i       n 

exhalations,  m  constitutions  prone  to  the  complaint,  by  clouds  of  com- 
mon smoke  or  dust  And  Dn  Perceval  informs  me  that 
he  has  met  with  two  cases  in  which  slight  apoplexies 
were  concomitants  of  asthma,  produced  by  concentrated 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid;  here  again  leading  to  the  same 
train  of  causes  we  have  already  noticed,  as  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  chronic  dyspnoea. 

To  this  subdivision,  also,  belong  such  cases  of  asthma 
as  proceed  from  fogs  and  mists,  especially  those  of  popu- 
lous and  extensive  towns,  which  many  asthmatics  are  ob- 
liged to  abandon,  as  soon  as  November  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, for  a  drier  and  less  hazy  atmosphere.  The 
debilitated  coats  of  the  bronchi®  seem  diiUed  and  cor- 
rugated, and  consequently  oonstringed  by  the  inhaled 
vapour ;  and  hence  the  sufibcative  fi^ng.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  internal  tunic  of  the  bronchise  is  dry,  hot,  and 
irritable  habitually,  the  moisture  of  such  an  atmos^ere 
cools  and  softens  the  harsh  membrane,  and  the  patient 
longs  for  such  a  situation  instead  of  flying  from  it  And 
hence  the  reason  why  fogs  are  poisonous  to  some  astb- 
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matics  aiid  healthy  to  others.    It  is  also  probable  that    Gkv.  IV. 
the  altered  gravity  of  the  atmosphere,  in  these  cases,  and  ^  ^^^0101 
the  larger  and  smaller  doses  of  oxygene  inhaled  on  every  vtporosunu 
inspiration,  produce  some  influence  that  proves  beneficial  ^^^^{^^^ 
or  injurious  according  to  the  habit  or  actual  state  of  the  deleterious 
air-vessels.     And  hence,  again,  while  some  asthmatics  «***"^*^°*' 
can  only  live  in  a  mountainous  situation,  others  find  their 
only  relief  in  lowlands  and  valleys. 

An  impregnation  of  the  atmosphere  with  odorous  es-  From  odo- 
sences,  has  also  been  found  in  a  few  cases  of  uncommon  ^^ 
idiosyncrasy,  or  where  the  air-vessels  have  been  peculi- 
arly sensible,  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  asthmatic  pa- 
roxysm; whidi  has  hence  been  produced  by  the  smell 
of  musk,  and  in  one  instance,  related  by  Timaeus,  by 
that  of  roses*.  And,  in  consequence  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  more  pungent  and  perhaps  acuated  corpus- 
cles should  produce  a  like  effect.  Dr.  Scott,  of  North- 
umberland, has  given  cases  of  the  greatest  danger  and 
extremi^,  occasioned  by  accidentally  inhaling  the  efflu- 
via of  ipecacuan  whilst  pulverizing  f  • 

Another  and  a  very  frequent  cause  of  both  species  of  1  A.  siccum 
asthma,  but  more  particularly  the  asthma  siccum^  is  some  JiSiraa**" 
organic  derangement  of  the  walls  or  contents  of  the  chest  from  or- 
Gibbosity  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  present  fo^^oaT 
group  of  causes.     Lommius  asserts,  after  Hippocrates :(,  &c. 
that  if  a  person  become  gibbous  before  puberty,  in  con- 
sequence of  asthma,  he  dies  $.    On  which  Dr.  Bree  has 
well  observed,  that  the  authors  have  here  substituted 
cause  for  effect  ||,  since  it  is  rather  the  gibbosity  that  pro- 
duces the  asthma  than   the  asthma  that  produces  the 
gibbosity.    An  osseous  and  consequently  rigid  condition 
of  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  ribs  and  sternum ; 
pressure  upon  the  lungs  produced  by  a  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  or  of  the  pericardium;  by  an  empyema;  by  vo- 
micas  or  indurated  tumours  of  whatever  kind  in  the  sub- 


•  Cm.  216.  f  Edin.  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

I  Aph.  ZLVL  Sect  6.  §  Lomm.  Obs.  Med.  Lib.  u.  p.  146. 
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Stance  of  the  lungs;  an  inordinate  magnitude  of  the 
lungs  themselves ;  have  all  been  found  occasional  causes 
of  fisthma,  and  are  among  the  most  formidable  to  be 
attacked.  Haller,  Bonet,  Morgagni^  and  others,  who 
have  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  structural  diseases  and 
their  effects,  have  recorded  numerous  instances  of  this 
kind.  And  the  later  examinations  of  M.  Rostan  have 
added  other  morbid  changes  to  those  already  noticed,  in 
the  heart  indeed  as  well  as  in  the  lungs.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  has  very  frequently  found  that  particular  kind 
of  thickening  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to  whicli 
the  French  have  given  the  name  of  active  aneurism :  and 
in  the  second,  besides  the  morbid  lesions  already  no- 
ticed, adhesions  between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura ;  ef- 
fusions of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest;  and  a  ge- 
neral change  of  structure  in  the  lungs,  giving  them  a 
semblance  of  the  organ  of  the  liver.  Several  of  these 
appearances  are  most  probably  effects  of*  the  disease, 
though  by  Mr.  Rostan  uniformly  regarded  as  causes. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  distressing  affection  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion.  A  considerable  distinction 
is  necessary  in  the  two  species  under  which  it  makes  its 
a{^)earance;  and  hence  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  this  subject  till  we  have  noticed 
somewhat  more  at  large  the  history  of  humid  asthma,  so 
that  the  plan  proper  for  the  one  may  stand  in  contrast 
with  that  proper  for  the  other. 
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SPECIES   11. 

ASTHMA  HUMIDUM. 
iHttmiti  90t(ma«   Utommon  ^i^t^ma. 

PAROXYSM  GRADUAL,  INGRAVESCENT,  PROTRACTED; 
CONSTRICTION  HEAVY,  HUMID,  LABORIOUS;  COUGH 
severe;  EXPECTORATION  COMMENCING  EARLY;  AT 
FIRST  SCANTY  AND  VISCID,  AFTERWARDS  COPIOUS  AND 
AFFORDING   GREAT   RELIEF. 

This  is  the  ordinary  form  under  which  the  asthmatic  ^^f*  ^V. 
paroxysm  shows  itself;  and  the  trivial  name  of  humid  or 
humoral  was  given  to  it  by  earher  writers,  most  of  them 
advocates  of  the  humoral  pathology,  from  au  idea  that 
an  acrid  humour  was  hereby  discharged  from  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  that  the  expui- 
tion  was  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible ;  the  sufib- 
cative  struggle  being  regarded  as  an  instinctive  or  reme- 
dial effort  of  nature  to  restore  the  system  to  a  state  of 
health. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  it  very  generally  appears  Gcncndly 
without  any  obvious  cause  or  connexion  with  any  other  *?^u"  ^y 
affection.     In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  to  be  the  obvious 
result  of  a  plethora,  or,  as  Dr.  CuUen  expresses  himself  though 
<<  a  turgescence  of  tke  blood,  or  any  other  cause  of  any  sometbnes 
unusual  fiilness  and  distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  ^^^ 
lungs.''*     And  sometimes,  as  in  old  age  or  after  long 
continued  and  repeated  catarrhs,  it  is  produced  by  an 
excess  of  serum  or  mucus  flowing  inordinately  from  a 
weakened  and  relaxed  state  of  the  bronchial  exhalants 
or  mucous  glands:  thus  offering  us  three  varieties  as 
follow : — 


•  Pract,  of  Phys.  Part.  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap,  wu  5  mccclxiwt. 
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Gctf.  IV.    a  Simplex.  Without  any  manifest  cause 

>ShiBA^hu-       Simple  humid  asthma.        or  combination  with  any 
mMufn.  Other  affection. 

2w        ^  Plethoricum.    -  From  plethora,  or  the  sup- 

Common  From  plethora.  pression  of  some  accus- 

^  tomed  sanguineous  evacu- 

ation. 
y  Atonicum.  From  a  debilitated  and  re- 

From  local  atony.  laxed  condition  of  the  ex- 

cretories  of  the  air-vessels, 
as  a  consequence  of  chro- 
nic and  neglected  catarrhs, 
or  of  old  age. 

Decision-  We  also  meet  with  examples  of  the  humid  as  well  as 

ptomaSc'  ®f  ^'^^  ^^y  asthma,  as  a  symptom  or  sequel  of  many 
other  diseases;  as  gout,  hypochondrias,  hysteria,  para- 
bysma,  and  syphilis. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  attack  of  the  present 
"**^y.  species  is  more  severe,  as  well  as  of  longer  duration,  than 
natethan  «  the  preceding;  as  though  the  patient. were  contending 
the  preced-  ^j^|^  ^^^  hoslile  forces  instead  of  with  one — a  diminish- 
ed  diameter  of  the  vessels,  and  infarction  from  a  surplus 
R«aon  of  of  viscid  mucus:  and  thus  both  the  exciting  causes  co- 
operate, which  have  been  contended  for  singly  by  the 
leaders  of  opposite  principles.  I  am  much  disposed  to 
think  that  this  is  frequendy  the  case;  and  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  both  hypotheses  are  correct.  That  asth- 
ma occurs,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  without  any  in- 
creased discharge  of  mucus,  is  unquestionable ;  that  it 
occurs  with  such  increased  discharge,  is  equally  incon- 
trovertible; and  that  this  overflow  is  oflen  the  result  of 
a  constrictive  and  irritant  struggle,  is  only  analogous  to 
the  increased  secretion  that  takes  place  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  torminal  spasms  of  cholera  in  various 
cases  in  which  we  are  equally  incapable  of  ascertaining 
i^s  immediate  cause.  In  a  relaxed  and  atonic  state  of 
the  lungs  and  their  air-vessels,  constituting  the  third  va- 
riety of^the  species  before  us,  it  is  very  probable  that 


or  conse 
quenU 

The  present 
species 


this. 
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this  overflow  of  mticus,  and  especially  if  it  possess  any    Gjk.  I  v. 
tnorbid  acrimony,  may  itself  be  the  stimulus,  as  an  over-  Asthma  b»- 
flow  of  bile  in  a  like  state  of  morbid  acrimony  may  oc^  mid'um. 
casionally  be  an  exciting  Cause  of  cholera :  but  as  in  ^5^^*^ 
spasmodic  cholera,  where  we  have  no  such  overflow,  we  Commoa 
are  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  some  other 
though  ^an  unknoivn  cause,  so  in  asthma,  where  there 
is  no  expuition,  or  the  expuition  does  not  appear  till 
the  paroxysm  is  subsiding,  we  ought,  I  think,  in  fair 
reason,  rather  to  acknowledge  our  inacquaintance  with 
the  actual  cause  than  to  place  our  faith  in  one  that  has 
so  litde  to  support  it 

But  whatever  be  the  source  of  the  aggravated  distress  l>»agno«* 
endured  in  humid  asthma,  afi^r  some  hours  of  sufiering 
the  patient  feels  less  anxiety,  breathes  more  leisurely 
and  with  less  labour ;  and,  with  a.  growing  freedom  o£ 
expectoration,  acquires  general  relief  and  tranquillity. 
Yet  such  is  the  irritable  state  of  the  affected  organs,  that 
even  on  the  second  day  **  no  change  of  posture  is  made 
with  impunity,  and  particular  distress  afiects  him  if  he 
engage  in  the  &tigue  of  dressing  whilst  the  stomach  is 
empty.  During  the  day,  if  no  particular  hurry  occur, 
the  breathing  becomes  generally  more  free  till  the  even- 
ing: an  inexperienced  asthmatic  even  flatters  himself 
that  his  disease  is  leaving  him;  but  he  finds,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  that  he  must  sustain  a  new  attack.  The 
paroxysm  recommences  with  the  usual  symptoms,  and 
the  night  is  passed  nearly  as  the  former,  but  the  sleep  is 
more  perfect  and  productive  of  more  relief.  The  third 
day  the  remission  is  more  complete,  there  is  some  ad- 
ditional expectoration,  and  bodily  motion  is  performed 
with  less  distress,  but  still  with  great  inconvenience. 
After  the  paroxysm  has  been  renewed  in  this  manner  for 
three  nights,  the-  expectoration  generally  becomes  free^ 
but  there  is  no  certain  termination  of  the  fit  at  a  fixed 
period.  However,  except  in  particular  cases,  it  goes  off 
after  a  few  days ;  and  as  the  daily  remissions  become 
more  perfect,  the  urine  is  higher  coloured,  and  in  small- 
er quantities;  the  expectorated  mucus  is  more  copious 
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and  <ligested ;  strength  of  pulse  and  vigour  of  sciwA 
increase ;  and  good  humour  agtun  enlivens  the  mtnd*"^ 

la  TREATING  astbma,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  paroxysm  itself,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  constitntioili 
after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased ;  and,  even  during  the 
paroxysm,  to  th^  character  of  the  particular  species  tin- 
der which  the  disease  shows  itself; 

Dr.  Cullen,  who,  ais  we  hare  already  seen,  regarded 
plethora  and  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels  as  tb^ 
usual  cause,  recommends  blood-letting  in  the  first  a!0- 
tack,  and  especially  in  young  persons ;  with  the  use  of 
acids  and  neutral  salts,  as  employed  by  Sir  John  Floyei*, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  congestion  of  the  blood. 
Nevertheless  bleeding  demands  a  nice  discriminatHm, 
and  is  rarely  to  be  recommended  in  either  species.  Tbfe 
relief  it  affords,  even  in  dry  or  convulsive  asthma,  & 
very  temporary;  and  Dn  Cullen  allows  dmt  it  cannot 
be  persevered  in  without  undermining  the  constitotton 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  dropsy. 

Dr.  Bree  regards  it  as  a  doubtful  operation  in  the  first 
species,  or  that,  to  adopt  his  own  language,  produced  by 
aerial  irritation,  and  as  always  imprudent  in  the  second, 
la  this  last,  ^^  I  have  repeatedly",  says  he,  **  directed  it-; 
but  I  have  never  had  reason  to  think  that  the  pa^stysm 
was  shortened  an  hour  by  the  loss  of  blood :  and  I  have 
often  been  convinced  that  the  expectoration  was  delay- 
ed, and  that  more  dyspnoea  remained  in  the  intermissicm 
than  was  common  sAer  former  paroxysms.  <In  old  pee»- 
pie,  who  have  been  long  used  to  the  ^disorder,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  injurious.^f 

Purging^  beyond  the  intention  of  keeping  the  boweb 
regularly  open,  has  seldom  proved  beneficial.  Wbei>, 
indeed,  the  disease  is  secondary,  and  dq>ends  evidently 
upon  an  overloaded  liver  or  stomach,  or  some  suppress^ 
«d  evacuation^  active  cathartics,  and  especially  such  as 
operate  simply,  will  be  of  great  use ;  and  Ihe  increased 
action  excited  in  the  alvine  canal  will  oRen  take  off  the 
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irregular  action  ia  the  chest;  but  where  the  asthma  if.    Gw.  IV. 
idiopathic,  and  especially  where  the  constitution  is  iufiriD,  ^Trthm* 
as  in  old  age,  a  powerful  alvine  irritation  will  exacerbate  General 
ihe  spasm  of  the  chest  mstead  of  diminishing  iu    ,  treatment 

In  exciting  nausea' or  vomiting,  however,  we  may  be  JJ|^"J|^^ 
less  cautious ;  for  each  has  often  been  found  highly  ad-  ing.  • 
vantageous  in  both  species  of  idiopathic  asthma.  The 
first,  by  diminishing  generally  the  living  power,  and 
hereby  relaxing  the  convulsive  action ;  and  the  second, 
by  chan^ng  the  seat  of  the  convulsive  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  determining  to  the  surfiice.  Riverius  em- 
ployed full  vomiting*.  Dr.  Akenside  was  much  attached 
to  the  practice  of  both ;  he  vomited  freely  on  the  access 
sion  of  the  paroxysm,  and  often  continued  the  same  plan 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  by  giving  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  or  even  a  scruple  of  ipecacu^n  every  other  morn- 
ingf.  Sir  John  Floyer  extended  the  time  beyond  thisi 
though  ha  did  not  repeat  the  dose  so  fireqnendy.  He 
advises  the  operation  of  vomiting  once  a-mondi. 

Blistering  may  also  be  made  use  of,  but,  like  setons  Biittcm 
or  issues^  can  only  be  of  ulterior  advantage,  for  the  fit 
must  be  of  far  more  than  ordinary  length  if  it  continue 
till  the  blister  has  produced  vesication.  It  may,  how- 
ever go  far  to  prevent  or  shorten  a  relapse  on  the  en- 
suing night ;  and  especially  when  the  disease  is  connected 
with  an  asthmatic  habit. 

Sir  John  Floyer  is  said,  during  his  residence  at  Lidi-  (>i^' 
field,  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  bis  own  case  by  the 
Asse  of  very  strong  coflfee.  And  the  practice  was  after- 
wards followed  up  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  he  informs  us, 
virith  equal  success.  ><  On  reading  the  section  on  cofiee, 
in  the  second  volume  of  your  Essays,''  says  he  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Percival,  *^  one  quality  occurred  to  me  which  I  had 
observed  of  that  liquor  confirming  what  you  had  said  of 
its  sedative  powers.  It  is  the  best  abater  of  the  periodic 
asthma  that  I  have  seen.    The  coffee  ought  to  be  of  the 


*  Prax.  Med.  Lib*  rn.  cap.  I. 
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best  Mocha,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  strong,  imme- 
diately after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly  ordered  an 
ounce  for  one  dish,  which  is  to  be  repeated  Fresh  after 
the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  which  I 
direct  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  sugar.'** 

Sedatives  and  antispasmodics,  given  alone,  have  rarely 
been  attended  with  any  decisive  advantage.  They  have 
occasionally  afforded  relief  in  the  first  species,  but  have 
had  little  effect  in  the  second;  and,  by  heating  the  system 
unnecessarily,  have  often  augmented  and  prolonged  the 
paroxysm.  Dr.  Bree,  in  relating  his  own  case,  which 
was  that  of  humoral  asthma,  tells  us  that  in  the  access  of 
a  paroxysm  he  took  four  grains  of  s6lid  opium,  which 
produced  nearly  an  apoplectic  stupor  for  two  days.  A 
few  hours  after  trying  the  opium,  a  most  debilitating 
sickness  supervened  with  incessant  efforts  to  puke.  The 
labour  of  the  respiratory  muscles  abated,  but  the  wheez- 
ing evidently  increased,  accompanied  with  an  intense 
head-ache  and  a  countenance  more  turgid  than  usual; 
the  pulse  being  at  first  strong  and  quick,  and  afterwards 
sinking  into  great  weakness.  The  paroxysm  showed  it- 
self four  hours  earlier  than  usual  the  next  day.  He  tried 
it  in  smaller  doses  during  several  subsequent  fits,  but  in 
no  instance  without  great  general  mischief,  and  with 
little  or  no  local  benefit. 

Much  of  this  deleterious  effect  may  have  depended  on 
idiosjmcrasy.  But  in  every  instance  sedatives  and  nar- 
cotics, if  employed  at  all,  should  be  combined  with  dia- 
phoretics. In  this  form  they  often  prove  a  very  powerfiil 
remedy :  and  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  this  kind  is 
the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan.  An  universal  glow 
and  diapnoe,  as  it  has  been  caUed,  or  breathing  mois* 
ture  on  the  sur&ce,  are  among  the  most  fiivourable 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  under  whatever  form  it  makes 
its  appearance.  Antispasmodics  and  narcotics,  as  musk, 
castor,  valerian,  cardamine,  camphor,  and  the  fetid  gums. 


*  Philosophical,  Medical,  and  Experimental  Essays ;  by  Thomas  Per- 
ciTal,  M.D.  VoUui. 
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may  perhaps  be  employed  successfully  when  the  disease    Gem.  iv. 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  a  morbid  habit;  but  even  here  Arthma!  '^ 
they  will  derive  a  great  advantage  from  an  union  with  General 
diaphoretics,  as  the  neutral  salts,  and  small  doses  of  ipe-  **^***'**^*- 
cacuan,  or  antimonial  powder. 

The  hyoscyamus  has  often  succeeded  as  a  narcotic  Hyo«7*- 
where  opium  has  failed :  but,  like  the  latter,  it  should  not  "***** 
be  trusted  to  by  itself  in  either  species  of  the  complaint. 

Where  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  and  of  a  pale  l>»«retici. 
hue,  and  particularly  where  the  disease  is  connected 
with  a  pituitous  or  phlegmatic  habit,  diuretics  have  been 
found  unquestionably  serviceable.  And  it  is  apparently 
in  reference  to  this  variety  of  the  disease,  that  Sir  John 
Floyer  asserts,  that  swelled  legs  and  copious  urine  are 
beneficial  changes  in  asthma.  Dr.  Percival  indeed 
thought  them  of  service  generally :  but  if  so,  it  can  only 
be  as  co-operating  with  diaphoretics,  or  other  medicines 
that  prove  .revellent  by  exciting  increased  action  in  the 
excretories  of  remote  organs.  Dr.  Ferriar  combined 
them  with  opium,  and  thus  unquestionably  increased  the 
power  of  both. 

But  as  there  is  no  discharge  that  premises  such  direct  Expecto- 
benefit  as  that  from  the  excretories  of  the  bronchial  '*"'** 
vessels  themselves^  so  is  there  no  tribe  of  medicines  on 
which  we  can  place  so  much  dependance  as  the  expecto- 
rants when  judiciously  selected  and  administered.  In 
every  kind  of  idiopathic  affection  these  may  be  employed 
with  advantage:  for  if  there  be  a  turgescence  in  the 
blood-vessels,  they  will  have  a  tendency  to  emulge  them; 
if  the  bronchise  themselves  be  surcharged  with  serum  or 
mucus,  they  will  fecilitate  their  exhaustion ;  or  if  their 
interior  tunic  be  dry  and  irritable,  by  taking  off  the  oI> 
^  struction  and  restoring  the  deficient  secretion,  they  will 
soften  and  lubricate  the  irritable  membrane. 

Among  the  fetid  gums  which  have  been  employed  for  Fedd  gums. 
this  purpose,  ammoniac  has  acquired  the  greatest  degree 
of  popularity :  but  its  power  is  inferior  to  that  of  assa«- 
foetida,  the  virtue  of  which  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree 
of  itJ5  oflensive  odour*    Both  these,  however,  are  apt  to  * 
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Obw.  IV.    be  too  heating,  except  in  veiy  flaccid  and  fhlegm^^c 
Aithm*  '^*  habits ;  and  it  will  hence  be  often  necessary  to  soften 
General       their  pungency  by  a  saline  medium,  taking  care  not  to 
ti«atmcnt     irritate  the  bowels  unduly.    And  where  there  is  a  consi^ 
derable  degree  of  irritability  and  much  quickness  of 
pulse,  we  may  prefer  several  of  tfie  deraceous,  and  eq>e- 
^^•""^       cialiy  the  mucilaginous  demulcents :  but  oily  demulc^if^ 
are  alwajrs  to  be  avoided.   Dr.  Paulet  of  Paris  has  lately 
employed  the  chenopodium  Bottysy  and  speaks  of  its 
good  effects  in  very  high  terms,  especially  in  hnmond 
asthma :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
introduced  into  our  own  country.     He  gives  it  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary,  mixing  the  powder  of  the  plant  with 
honey. 
BvX^;  Of  all  the  medicines,  however,  which  act  on  the  exoer- 

nents  of  the  lungs,  the  squill  is  by  far  the  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  is  indeed  a  stimulant  of  the  exoement 
system  generally;  for  there  is  no  part  of  this  system  ca- 
pable of  resisting  its  power :  and  it  is  hence  neoessaiy  to 
watch  its  effects  upon  the  kidneys  and  intestinal  caoal^ 
9ometimt»  and  to  attemper  it  with  opium  or  some  other  guard,  if  it 
^"°^  produce  much  influence  in  eidier  of  these  ways ;  except, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  asthma  connected  with  the  pUq;* 
matic  habit,  which  is  the  only  modification  of  the  disease 
in  which  this  collateral  influence  is  found  to  be  of  advam 
tage.  Squills  have  also  a  peculiar  tendency  to  stimtilale 
the  stomach  and  produce  nausea  or  vomiting;  and  it 
rarely  shows  much  of  an  expectorating  power  till  it  has 
occa^cmed  the  former.  But  as  these  are  advanti^^eoos 
to  the  disease  in  both  species,  and  especially  in  Inimorai 
asthma,  we  are  not  to  discontinue  it  on  this  account,  bet 
only  to  moderate  its  use.  Hiere  are  many  practitioDer% 
indeed,  who  employ  it  directly  as  an  emetic  medicine, 
and  prefer  it  to  ipecacnan.  In  asthma  it  may,  m^aone 
habits,  be  allowed  to  supersede  it;  but  in  no  odier  dis- 
ease Chat  I  recollect;  for  it  b  rougher  in  its  action  and 
more  offensive  in  its  taste. 
•••*«•  Where,  however,  die  lungs  seem  to  be  aflected  only 

s^ondarily,  and  ihw  source  of  the  disease  lita  in  an  in*^ 
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fiuTted  and  toipid  state  of  the  liver  or  some  other  ab-    o^n.  TV. 
dominal  organ^  squills,  and  indeed  expectorants  in  ge-  ^^^^f  ^^' 
neral,  will  be  found  less  serviceable  than  in  idiopathic  General' 
cases.    And  hence,  we  should  prefer  the  seneka  root,  *'«*^™«"*' 
which  has  often  been  found  of  great  success,  after  calo- 
mel, or  whatever  other  cathartic  may  be  judged  most 
proper,  has  been  previously  made  use  of.     Seneka  root, 
indeed,  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  general  evacuant ;  for  while 
it  increases  very  largely  the  discharge  of  mucus,  it  in- 
creases also  the  flow  of  perspiration  and  urine,  and 
sometimes  acts  as  an  emetic  and  purgative. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  medicines  which  are  also  found  of  ^^^ 
essential  benefit  in  jnany  cases  of  both  species  of  a^thma^ 
but  whose  mode  of  action  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
that  it  haa  been  explained  on  very  different  principles  by 
different  pathologists;  I  mean,  the  acids  both  mineral 
and  vegetable.  These  principles,  we  have  not  room  to 
examine ;  nor  is  it  nepessary ;  sinc^,  if  they  be  really  be- 
n^cial,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  they  act  as  seda^ 
tives  in  allaying  irritation,  or  as  tonics  in  invigorating 
the  absorbents  and  restraining  the  loose  and  relaxed 
mouths  of  the  bronchial  exhalants.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  v^fefable  seem  more  efficacious  than 
the  mineral  acid^,  probably  because,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  less  corrosive,  the  patient  can  take  them  in 
larger  quantity ;  and  that,  of  the  vegetable  acids,  thos^ 
obtained  by  fermentation  seem  mgre  useful  than  the 
native.  . 

Yet  it  is  rarely  that  these  have  been  given  alone ;  for  Addi  co»- 
k  has  been  foaad  that  by  uniting  them  with  dif^horetics,  ^^  ^^{. 
as  sukbU  doses  of  ipecacuan,  or  with  narcotics,  the  reme^  <^n«>- 
dial  power  of  each  has  been  augmented ;  and  that  the 
latter  are  not  only  rendered  more  efficacious,  but  are 
home  with  less  mischief  afterwards.     Sir  John  Floyer 
WBJ^  in  die  habit  of  unitii)g  the  acetous  acid  with  squilb^ 
and  hence,  indeed,  the  populariQr  which  the  vinegar  of 
squills  has  preserved  to  the  present  day.    Dr.  Bree  has 
employed  both  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  acids,  but 
always  in  union  with  some  other  preparation.    Thus  in 
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GsN.  IV.    humoral  asthma,  after  puking,  he  advises  a  draught  com- 
A'thma.       posed  of  an  ounce  of  distlUed  vinegar,  and  firom  one  to 
General        three  grains  of  ipecacuan  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure 
^^^ent     ^ater,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  as  a  mean  of  deter- 
mining to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  of  promoting  ab- 
sorption and  exhalation.     And  as  a  mean  of  taking  off 
irritation  and  exciting  the  secements  of  the  brc»ichiie,  tt 
may  be  also  emplo}'ed  in  nervous  or  dry  asthma,  and 
often  with  as  good  effect. 

In  like  manner,  Dr.  Bree  has  made  use  of  tfie  nitric 
acid  in  union  with  squills  and  extract  of  henbane;  giving 
three  grains  of  the  henbane  with  six  minims  of  the  add 
and  ten  of  tincture  of  squills  in  the  form  of  a  draught, 
and  repeating  it  every  three  or  four  hours  during  the 
paroxysm.  And  he  tells  us,  that  <<  Many  patients,  who 
had  taken  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics,  have  as* 
sured  me  that  none  had  been  so  useful ;  and  two  gentle- 
men now  under  my  direction  inform  me  that  it  is  the 
only  medicine  that  has  ever  given  them  relief  in  the  pa- 
roxysms.''* I  cannot  say,  that  I  have  found  it  thus 
pre-eminently  serviceable ;  but  it  has  c^en  been  of  de- 
cided benefit.  And  1  know  of  no  medicine  that  succeeds 
so  well  in  preventing  the  mischievous  effects  of  opium, 
and  even  in  adding  to  its  sedative  power ;  or  that  is  so 
valuable  an  adjunct  in  almost  all  antispasmodic  prepara- 
tions, and  especially  where  ether,  camphor,  and  other 
terebinthinates  are  employed ;  or  that  tends  so  efiectnally 
to  take  off  all  excess  of  pungency  from  the  more  heating 
expectorants. 
Bathiiup  ^3  simple  relaxants  are  always  hurtful  in  this  disease 

cuid.  and  only  add  to  the  debility,  it  is  not  to  be  wond^ed  at 

that  warm  bathing  should  be  also  injurious.  Cold  batb> 
ing,  as  a  tonic  between  the  intervals,  has  much  more  to 
be  said  in  its  favour.  Dr.  Bree  tri^  it  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  did  not  obtain  success.  His  wais  a  case  of  ho* 
moral  asthma.  But  in  the  first  species,  and  particulariy 
where  habit  has  given  inveteracy  to  the  recurrence  of 

.  *  InquirY,  &c.  p.  S85. 
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the  paroxysms,  and  where  the  general  constitution  is  vi-    Gim.  iv. 
gorous,  there  is  no  single  remedy  likely  to  be  of  more  ^^i^^'* 

value*  Genenl 

We  thus  enter  upon  the  prophylaxis  of  the  disease,  *^*~«°*- 
upon  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length,  after  what  has  been  observed  under  the  two  pre^ 
ceding  genera. 

Wherever  asthma  may  be  supposed  to  be  dependent  Prcphy- 
upon  a  turgescent  state  of  the  bl^odf  tonics  can  have  no  mcmt.*'^^'  / 
claim  to  be  employed,  till  after  such  abondition  has  been  Xonicf. ^^^-^'^ '^ ^  ^  • 
removed ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  best  medicine  will  be 
the  mineral  acids.  But  in  all  other  cases  of  the  idiopa- 
thic disease,  tonics  may  be  adverted  to  with  great  advan- 
tage during  the  interval  of  the  fits :  and  if  one  do  not 
seem  to  succeed,  it  should  only  lead  to  exercise  our  in- 
genuity in  the  choice  of  another,  and  not  to  abandon  the 
principle;  for  we  should  never. forget  that  the  funda- 
mental evil  we  have  to  oppose,  whether  general  or  local, 
is  a  lax,  mobile,  and  irritable  state  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
Peruvian  bark  is  often  found  to  overload  the  stomach, 
and  especially  in  dyspeptic  padents ;  and  with  these  I 
have  found  columbo  agree  better,  occasionally  combined 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  But  the  best  tonics  are  the  me- 
tallic oxydes,  and  of  these  that  of  iron,  where  it  is  not 
found  too  heating. 

Inhalations  cannot  well  be  tried  during  the  paroxysms,  Outeom 

.111  II     Lj  ••       inhakUioM. 

but  they  have  been  very  generally  had  recourse  torn  the 
intervals,  and  have  consisted  of  very  different  vapours. 
-When  pneumatic  medicine  was  at  the  height  of  its  po- 
pularity, much  benefit  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  oxygene  and  hydrogene  gasses.  Dr.  Beddoes 
was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  former,  and  thus  describes 
its  effects  with  his  constitutional  warmth  of  expressions 
— ^^  No  sooner  does  it  touch  the  lungs,  than  the  livid  co- 
lour of  the  countenance  disappears,  the  laborious  respi- 
ration ceases,  and  the  functions  of  all  the  thoracic  organs 
go  on  easily  and  pleasandy  agam."  Yet,  with  all  this 
high  recommendation,  few  patients  choose  to  be  cured  in 
this  manner  in  the  present  day ;  oxygene  gass  is  now 
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rardy  adveilad  to  by  tsCbmaties  or  A/ek  medical  a^ 
tendants;  and  the  remedy,  fipom  having  been  ^UoUed 
beyond  its  proper  levd,  has  fidlen  back  into  an  unmerit- 
ed disesteem.  Dr.  Ferriar  has  spoken  in  soberer  terms 
of  the  undoubted  benefit  of  hydrogene  in  the  first  spe^ 
cies ;  and  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  a  long  perse- 
verance in  the  use  of  this  gass  may  often  produce  the  ef- 
fects he  has  ascribed  to  it;  but  it  is  rarely  diat  I  have 
seen  it  so  decidedly  us^ul  as  to  ascribe  the  patientfs  re- 
covery to  this  remedy,  radier  than  to  other  meanahehad 
been  in  the  course  of  ^mplojring  at  the  same  time. 

Warm  aromatic  fumes  have  been  also  tried ;  as  pro- 
phylactics, obtained  from  various  substances.  Hie 
smoking  of  tobacco  has  very  extensively  been  reoomr 
mended;  the  leaves  of  the  scandix  odorata  were  at  one 
time  in  still  higher  rqpute ;  but  both  have  of  late  years 
given  way  to  those  of  the  datura  stramonium  or  thorn- 
apple.  Most  of  these  contain  a  narcotic  power,  md 
whatever  benefit  they  produce  is  hence,  perhaps,  chiefly 
derived :  but  either  this  narcotic  power,  or  the  stimulat- 
ing power  with  which  it  is  tmited  so  intimately,  fi^r  all 
stimulants  exhaust  and  promote  a  tendency  to  parens  or 
pandysis,  has  at  times  been  found  to  injure  de^utttion, 
and  induce  a  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Tobacco  is  justly 
chargeable  with  this  efiect,  and  the  stramonium  still  more 
generally ;  and  hence  if  they  produce  any  influence  what- 
ever upon  the  bronchise,  it  must  be  ultimatdy  of  the  same 
kind,  and  therefore  highly  injurious. 

There  is  another  process,  which  has  lately  been  adopt- 
ed in  France,  but  of  the  issue  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
received  any  satis&ctory  information.  It  consists  in  a 
revival  of  the  impregnated  aqueous  injections  of  StqiheD 
Hales  *,  with  a  view  of  determining  how  fiir  such  im- 
pregnating materials  may  reach  the  lungs  and  be  thrown 
off  by  the  bronchial  exhalants.  MM.  Magendie  and 
Nysten  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  these  researches, 
and  they  have  ascertain^  that  alcohol,  edber,  camjriior. 
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and  most  of  tile  other  voktile  fiHtispasmodios,  together  Otw.  IV. 
with  the  i^Hsses,  are  in  this  manner  conveyed  to  the  ^\Jj^^* 
lungs,  and  transpire  from  die  surface  of  their  air  cells  *.     General 

Issues,  setons,  and  even  cauteries,  have  been  long  in  ****^"*"^ 
repute  as  useful  drains  or  revellents;  and  under  this  dia-  JSom.*"^ 
radier,  are  highly  successful  in  the  cure  of  asthma.  And 
where  the  disease  has  appeared  upon  a  sudden  check  of 
a  cutaneous  eruption,  or  a  sudden  cessation  of  any  habi- 
tual evacuation,  I  can  unite  in  this  recommendation  of 
Macbridef  aifd  Reidlin  %.  Issues  to  this  end,  and  indeed 
for  all  others,  are  most  conveniently  kept  open,  and 
produce  the  most  salutary  irritations  by  snail  pieces  of 
the  bark  of  spurge-laurel  or  meifereon,  both  of  which 
contain  a  very  acrid  matt^ ;  wad  the  latter  of  which, 
more  especially,  has  for  this  puipose  been  very  generally 
employed  in  France,  under  the  name  of  ecorce  du  Chtrou§. 
A  lady,  between  fif^  and  sfatty  years  of  age,  whom  I  ^Mait»t«d. 
have  long  been  in  die  habit  of  attending,  had  severai 
very  severe  fits  cf  asthma,  about  three  years  ago,  at  the 
distance  of  t6n  days  Or  a  fortnight  from  each  other.  I 
discovered  diat  she  had  been  formeriy  sutgect,  dioa^  at 
irregular  periods,  to  slight  bleedings  from  the  henuK 
rrhoidal  vessels,  which  for  some  months  had  ceased  to 
be  renewed.  With  a  view  of  exdtmg  a  ^carious  aodon, 
I  <q>ened  an  issue  in  one  of  the  arms,  end  irritated  the 
rectum  by  smidl  doses  of  aloetic  cathartics.  The  issue 
discharged  cc^ously  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  patient  continued  free  flrom  all  attack :  I  then  suf- 
fered it  to  heal  slowly,  still  continuing  the  aloes;  and 
about  a  month  afi^rwards  was  informed  that  the  habitual  ^ 
discharge  had  returned.  She  had  no  paroxysm  after 
this  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

M.  Bonifex,  in  like  manner,  relates  a  case  in  which  a  Cured  by 
corpulent  asthmatic  patient,  ^o  sufiered  severely  from  ^^^  *** 

*  Pr^di  Elenentaire  de  Fhyaolpgie^  Tom.  n.  p.  291. 
t  Med.  Obtenr.  and  Inqidr.  VoL  ti.  Art  n.  ^ 

f  Lin.  Med.  T695.  p.  91. 

5  Essai  sur  l'Usag«  tt  ki  Efiet3  de  TEeorce  de  Garou,  par  M.  Archange 
ItKtL    Fkri8>17S7. 
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Gxif.  IV.     frequent  fits  of  this  disease,  was  accidentally  infected 
A^mt^^*    with  the  itch.     As  the  eruption  extended^  his  breathing 
General        became  every  day  more  easy ;  and  from  the  time  that 
treatmenu     ^^  contagion  took  place  he  had  no  return  of  a  paroxysm 
whatever.     He  was  then  desirous  of  being  cured  of  the 
itch,  and  for  this  purpose  went  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively into  a  cold  bath.     The  eruption  was  hereby  re- 
pelled ;  but  he  was  immediately  attacked  with  an  asthma- 
tic fit,  which  returned  twice  within  the  space  of  a  month. 
M.  Bonifex  advised  him  to  have  recourse  to  his  former 
cure,  by  using  the  bed-clothes  of  one  infected  with  the 
itch.     This  advice  he  followed ;  a  few  days  afler  which 
the  scabid  eruption  made  its  appearance,  when  he  was 
again  perfectly  liberated  from  his  asthma*. 
^*^*  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  diet  should  be 

light  and  cordial  without  being  stimulant,  the  food  of  a 
solid  rather  than  of  a  liquid  kind ;  and  the  meai  never  be 
suffered  to  overload  the  stomach :  all  flatulent  firuits  and 
other  flatulent  vegetables  should  be  avoided;  but  oranges, 
the  alliaceous  esculents,  and  the  aromata  may  be  allowed 
in  moderation.  Hot  liquors  should  be  sedulously  ab- 
stained from ;  and  the  beverage  consist  chiefly  of  coflSse, 
ginger-tea,  and  acidulated  waters. 

Where  asthma  is  dependent  upon  some  primary  afiac- 
tion  of  another  kind,  it  can  only  be  efiectually  attended 
to  by  removing  or  palliating  the  original  disorder. 

*  t  Recudi  d'Observations  de  MMidne  des  H6|>itaux  MDhairef  ptr  M. 

BJcbard  de  Hautesierck,  &c  Toduu.  4to.    Faria,  1774. 
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GENUS  V, 
EPHIALTES. 

SIGHING,  SUFFOCATIVE  ANHELATION,  WITH  INTERCEPTED 
UTTERANCE,  AND  A  SENSE  OF  SOME  EXTERNAL  WEIGHT 
PRESSING  HEAVILY  ON  THE  CHEST :  TRANSITORY. 

Ephialtes,  incubus,  night-mare,  which  are  the  common  Om.  v. 
names  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  for  the  present  ^nh'^^^ 
genus  of  diseases,  though  not  exactly  of  the  same  mean-  ric  names. 
ing,  import  a  sudden  sense  of  an  oppressive  and  sufibca- 
tive  weight  on  the  chest,  threatening  strangulation,  and 
rendering  the  person  attacked  incapable  of  changing  his 
position.  Ephialtes,  from  kfebjio/Aeu^  signifies  '^  to  leap 
upon";  incubus,  firom  incubo,  <^  to  lie  upon" ;  and  the 
term  marej  in  our  compound  night-mare,  embodies  the 
looser  idea  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  denomina- 
tions,, and  signifies  a  hag,  goblin,  demon,  or  spectre  ;  as 
though  the  oppressive  weight  were  occasioned  by  some 
such  hideous  monster's  abruptly  leaping  or  lying  on  the 
chest ;  whence  our  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  dis- 
ease Elf^idenne  (^Ip-pbenne),  or  elf-squatting;  which 
is  as  significant  as  any  of  them. 

The  character  of  the  genus  will  be  ibund  sufiiciently 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  definition. 

If  the  generic  definition  be  correct,  as  1  trust  it  is, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ephialtes  belongs  to,  or  should 
be  ranged  in  close  connexion  with  the  family  of  anhela- 
tions,  under  which  it  was  usually  classed  by  the  earlier 
writers ;  and  Indeed  continued  to  be  so  till  the  time  of 
Dr.  CuUen,  who  has  strangely  removed  it  to  that  of  J°*^^^^ 

Dr.  CuUen. 
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Why  such 
causes 
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duce  such 
anefiect. 


RespiratJOR 
often  assist- 
ed by  the 

Witt. 


wsanuBf  or  mental  derangements,  putting  It  immedlatdj 
after  mania;  reducing  it  from  a  generic  to  a  specific 
station ;  and  as  singularly  uniting  it  with  sUep-waUkingf 
with  which  it  has  little  or  no  conneidon  in  cause  or  sjnsi* 
ptoms,  as  will  be  sa£Bciently  obvious  from  comparing  the 
account  about  to  be  given  of  the  one  disease  with  that  of 
the  other. 

The  history  of  the  afifection  will  easily  lead  us  to  the 
nature  of  its  production^  It  appears  most  frequendy  in 
persons  of  an  irritaUe  or  nervous  temperament,  and  of  a 
weakly  constiti^on ;  particularly  amongst  thqae  who  apa 
predisposed  to  hypochondrias  or  low  sphvits^  Others, 
indeed,  ace  occastonally  a0ected  by  it,  but  ipove  tardy, 
and  perhi^  in  a  less  degree.  It  usually,  thoc^  not 
always,  occurs  in  the  night,  during  a  reoUaed  poeitioiH 
and  after  great  fiitigue  of  body  or  mind,  or  a  stomach 
disordered  by  indigestible  food,  or  food  taken  in  excess*  > 

jythougb,  therefore,  the  symptoms  of  this  coc^Iaint 
are  to  be  taken  ftt)m  the  actual  state  of  the  musdes  and 
other  organs  of  respiration,  the  exciting  cause  b  to  be 
as(»ribed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  actoal  state  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  sensorium,  or!  both: — ^more  generally 
indeed  to  both,  as  the  brain  and  the  stomach  are  so  mnoh 
in  the  habit  of  associating  in  the  same  action. 

Yet  how  octnes  it  that  the  organs  of  respiration- f^umld 
be  thus  singtthnrly  affiacted  by  die  state  of  the  stomach 
and  the  sensorium,  and  chiefly  so  in  the  night  rather 
than  in  the  day  ?  The  solution  of  the  question  may 
be  found  in  the  reasons  ve  have  already  o&red  why 
the  paroxysms  of  asthma,  or  of  exacerbating  dysfUMea, 
should  mostiy  recur  under  similar  .oinsumatances,  And 
at  the  same  period* 

Respiration  is  a  semi^volunlary  action.  In  firm  healdi, 
the  will,  indeed,  is  seldom  a{q>lied  to  for  its  aid:  but  the 
moment  the  moving  powers  of  the  dbest  labour  under 
any  degree  of  debility,  the  will  instantly  interferes,  and 
•by  its  stimulus  compensates  for  the  deficient  oiergy. 

Something  like  this  applies  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
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during  the  process  of  digestion.     In  a  period  of  what  6nr.  V. 

may  be  called  eupepsy,  or  firm  and  healthfiil  digestion,  ^"^^ 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  stomach  is  equal  to  its  own 

demand :  bat  the  moment  it  labours  under  any  degree  ]^|^^^^ 

of  debility,  or,  in  consequence  of  its  being  overloaded,  edby  the 

or  loaded  with  indigestible  materials,  its  ordinary  acdon  !|^J^^f^ 

is  not  suflBcient,  it  becomes  necessary  that  it  should  be  mtimcu 
supplied,  not  indeed  by  the  will,  but  instinctively,  or 
by  the  remedial  aid  of  the  living  principle,  with  an  ad- 
ditional flow  <^  nervous  energy  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
excess  of  duty  hereby  imposed  upon  it. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  if  we  had  time,  that  Th«^- 

the  surplus  of  sensorial  power,  under  such  circumstances  sonai  power 

bestowed  upon  the  stomach,  is  taken  from  the  iKnend  ^^"*  ^ 

supply  to  the  syston  at  large,  as  from  a  common  stock ;  the  stomach, 

and  that  every  onran  contributes  its  proportion:   tiie  taken  from 

"  *  the  system 

chill  that  during  d^estion  in  a  weakly  stomach  takes  at  large: 
place  in  the  extremities,  the  tendency  to  sleeps  or  in 
other  words  the  torpitude.of  the  brain  that  occurs  at  the 
same  time  and  the  stertorous  sound  that  so  often  aocom- 
panics  or  fi^ows  such  teidency,  are  sufficient  proo6  that 
all  the  organs  which  are  implicated  in  these  pbaenomena, 
are  simultaneously  exhausted  by  the  pr(^>ortion  of  sen- 
sorial power  th^  have  conjointly  contributed  to  assist 
the  enfeebled  stomach  in  the  discharge  of  its  du^. 

On  such  occasions,  therefore,  the  lunira  are  as  much  ^  ^^^ 

„    ,  /•        1    .  .1      .  ,  'rom  the 

called  upon  for  their  contnbutron  as  any  other  organ,  lungi: 
or  in  other  words  they  make  as  Imrge  an  advance  as  any 
other  organ  to  the  proportion  of  saisorial  power  which 
is  thus  deducted  from  the  general  stock,  and  sent,  as  a 
temporary  accommodation,  to  the  stomach.    And  if  this 
demand,  on  the  part  of  a  feeble  or  overloaded  stomach, 
should  occur  in  a  system  in  which  the  general  weakness  ^^*^^*  >° 
of  the  respiratory  organ  is  so  considerate  as  to  render  ^ts,  are 
it  necessary  for  them  to  be  perpetually  drawing  upon  the  52!t"^!T 
will  for  iu  collateral  stimulus ;  if  it  should  take  place  in 
a  recumbent  position,  in  which  they  have,  at  all  times^ 
less  power  of  action  than  in  an  upright  posture ;  and  if, 
nioreover,  it  should  be  exhibited  during  sleep,  in  which 
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the  will  itselfy  and  most,  somedmes  indeed  all,  the  iacul- 
ties  of  the  mind  are  in  a  state  of  suspension,  from  a  cause 
I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  explain ;  almost  every 
fact  will  co-operate  that  can  tend  to  impede  respiration, 
to  lower  the  tone  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  conse- 
quently to  excite  in  them  irregular  and  spasmodic  action; 
in  one  word,  that  can  lay  a  foundation  for  all  the  sym- 
ptoms which  characterize  ephialtes :  the  mind  sympatheti- 
cally disturbed  and  hurried  in  the  midst  of  sleep,  imag- 
ing to  itself,  at  the  moment,  from  the  terrible  sensation 
induced,  as  terrible  a  cause  for  its  production,  and  giving 
full  credulity  to  the  presence  of  a  huge  and  hideous 
spectre,  ^rannically  squatted  upon  the  chest,  and  striv- 
ing to  take  away  the  breath. 

In  ephialtes,  however,  the  respiratory  organs,  though 
thus  suddenly  and  violently  affected,  have  seldom  any 
other  disease  than  that  of  debility,  and  may  not  perhaps 
in  every  instance  even  have  this,  but  be  a£fected  by 
^mpathy  alone;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  the  mind  is 
liioroughly  roused,  and  the  will  recalled  by  the  emer- 
gency of  die  case  to  the  exercise  of  its  duty,  the  respira- 
tory organs  are  re-invigorated,  and  all  the  distressful 
■symptoms  fly  away  as  a  dream. 

Now  in  revery,  the  will,  as  indeed  all  the  fiu^ulties  of 
the  mind,  may  be  as  abstracted  during  the  day  as  they 
are  suspended  ia  sleep  during  the  night :  and  from  the 
peculiar  strength  and  vivacity  of  the  train  of  ideas  or 
mental  emotions  that  constitute  the  revery,  the  same 
sudden  exhaustion  may  take  place,  and  the  same  inordi- 
nate demand  upon  the  common  stock  of  sensorial  power, 
distributed  throughout  the  system  at  large,  may  be  made 
upon  every  organ  acting  under  a  common  bond  of  sym- 
pathy, as  we  have  just  contemplated  during  the  influence 
of  sleep.  And  the  respiratory  organs  being  thus,  in  the 
same  manner,  mulcted  of  a  part  of  their  ordinary  influx 
of  nervous  power,  the  same  complaint  may  take  place 
in  the  one  period  as  in  the  other;  tliough,  the  body  not 
being  recumbent  in  the  day,  the  lungs  will  not  sustain  so 
violent  a  struggle ;  atid  the  intellect,  from  its  being  less 
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passive  than  in  sleep,  not  so  strongly  imposed  upon.  And  Owf.  V. 
hence  we  may  expect  to  meet,  and  do  in  fact  meet,  with  i^^^^^ 
the  two  following  distinct  species  of  the  affection : — 

1.  EPHIALTES  VIGILANTIUM.  DAY-MARE.. 

2.  — ^_-.   NOCTURNUS.  NIGHT-MARE. 


SPECIES  I. 
EPHIALTES  VIGILANTIUM. 

produced  during  wakefulness  :  the  pressure  se- 
vere, and  extending  oyer  the  abdomen:  respi- 
ration preguent,  laborious,  constricted:  eyes 
fixed:  sighing  deep  and  violent;  intellect  un- 
disturbed. 

This  species  is  less  frequently,  described  by  pathological     <J«w-  y- 
writers  than  the  ephialtes  of  the  night  season.      Rho-  LeiTfti.* 
dius%  howfiver,  Forestusf,  and  Sanvages  |, .  have  dis-  quentthtn 
tinctly  marked  it;  and  a  striking  example  of  it  occurred  ""^  ™*^ 
some  years  ago  in  my  own  practice. 

,  Forestus  gives  a  case  that  returned  periodically  every  niuitnted. 
third  day  like  an  intermittent  fever.  The  patient  was  a 
girl  nine  years  of  age,  and  at  these  times  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  great  terror,  a  constriction  of 'both*  the 
upper  and  lower  belly,  with  urgent  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. ,Her  eyes  continued  open,  and  were  permanently 
turned  to  one  spot;  with  her  hands  she  forcibly  grasped 
hold  of  things  that  she  might  breathe  the  more  easily. 
When  spoken  to,  she  returned  no  answer.  In  the  mean 


*  Cent  f.  Observ.  54.  f  lib.  x.  Obfl^  &2. 

i  CUm  t.  Ord,  I.  Anhebidoiiei  Spumodicfe.  G«d.  i. 
VOL.  I.  R  R 
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time- the  mind  seemed  to  be  collected;  she  was  without: 
sleep;  sighed  repeatedly;  the  abdomen  was  elevated^ 
the  thorax  still  violendy  constricted  and  oppressed  with, 
laborious  resph'atlon  and  heavy  panting:  she  was  inca- 
pable of  utterance. 

This  case  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  highly  irritable 
or  spastic  diathesis^  and  makes  some  approach  towards 
ecstasis  and  catalepsy ;  but  with  that  intolerable  weight 
on  the  chest  which  peculiarly  marks  ephialtes.  No  ex- 
citing cause  is  stated.  A  predisposed  cause  I  have  al- 
ready hinted  at ;  and  shall  briefly  advert  to  the  treat- 
men^  under  the  ensuing  species. 


SPECIES  11. 
EPHIALTES  NOCTURNUS. 


Gek.  V. 
Sttc.IL 

Usually  pre- 
ceded by 
somefeerftil 
drcaiD. 


PHODUCED  DURING.  SLEEP  AND  INTERRUPTING  IT  WITH 
VIOLENT  STRUGGLE  AND  TREMOR :  THE  PRSSSURC  ON 
THE  CHEST  SEEMING  TO  BE  THAT  OF  SOME  HIDEOUS 
MONSTER  OR  PHANTOM. 

The  sensation  is  said  to  be  frequently  preceded  by  some 
fearful  dream,  as  that  of  an  implacable  enemy,  known 
or  unknown,  in  close  pursuit  of  the  dreamer,  from  whose 
grasp  he  feels  incapable  of  escaping;  or  of  exposure 
to  some  overwhelming  danger  by  sea  or  land,  as  that 
of  falling  from  a  steep  precipice;  or  struggling,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  shipwreck,  with  rocks  and  breakers  diat 
threaten  to  dash  him  to  pieces  every  moment.  This  I 
believe  is  often  the  case ;  and  particularly  when  €be  state 
of  the  brain  rather  than  that  of  the  sUnnach  forms  the 
exciting  cause. 

The  attack,  however,  i^pears  to  b^sometimes  slighter 
and  unaccampaaied  with  such  fi»Qrfttl  scwes  oCdeq>e- 
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rate  adventure,  or  the  machinery  of  hideous  and  appaUing     Gbn.  v. 
demons  or  monsters:  for  Fortis  gives  the  case  of  a  young  ^^waitM^* 
woman,  who,  during  the  paroxysm,  supposed  herself  to  noctumuf. 
be  pressed  upon  by  a  man  who  was  very  far  from  being  Night-nure. 
disagreeable  to  her ;  yet,  who  awoke  from  this  imaginary  accomwrnidl 
concubinage  with  the  usual  sense  of  oppression,  the  voice  with  hideous 
and  breath  interrupted,  great  anxiety,  and  the  fiice  co-  *^*^ 
vered  with  sweat*.     And  similar  cases  according,  to 
Craanen,  Heurnius,  and  Forestus  have  occurred  to  men 
as  well  as  to  women.     While  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  Among  the 
the  oppression  in  his  day  was  ascribed  to  the  sports  of  S^SJrf  to 
fauns,  an  idea  rather  pleasing  than  hateful  to  the  imagi-  the  gambols 
nation;   and  that  the  disease  was  hence  denominated        ""** 
faun-gambols,  ludibriafauni. 

The  treatment  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  M«^  ^ 
mind  and  body  should  be  kept  free  from  all  undue  fatigue 
and  commotion ;  the  diet  be  light,  and  especially  towards 
the  evening:  the  alvine  evacuations  should  be  regular; 
and  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Darwin  recommends,  a  mattrass  or 
harder  bed  than  usual  should  be  used,  and  an  alarum 
clock  be  hung  up  in  the  room,  so  that  the  sleep  may  be 
interrupted  at  short  intervals.  This  will  supersede  the 
use  of  the  feeble  medicines  which  were  formerly  in  vogue 
fbr  the  cure  of  night-mare,  as  saffiron  and  peony;  and 
will  render  superfluous  all  further  inquiry  into  a  sutgect 
which  once  exercised  the  pen  of  the  learned,  whether  the 
latter  was  or  was  not  a  specific  in  the  form  of  an  amulet; 
Manardtts  contending  for  the  affirmative  of  its  occult 
powers  f;  and  a  writer  of  distinguished  talents  in  the 
Ephemerides  of  Natural  Curiosities,  for  the  n^ative  j:. 
With  far  better  reason,  Zacutus  Lusitanus  recommends 
the  use  of  aloes  $:  and  when  the  cause  is  seated  in  the 
stomach,  there  are  few  medicines  that  will  be  found 
more  valuable. 


•  Sauv.  NosoL  Meth.  i.  SSI.  f  Bpist.  lab.  tn.  N.  S. 

\  Pec nL  Aniu i.  Obs.S0.  §  Ftaz.  Hist.  Lib. nu  Ote.  10. 
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Synoojrmi, 


Present 
aame. 


TIOLENT  PAIN    ABOUT    THE   STERNUM,    EXTENDING  TO- 
WARDS THE  ARMS :   ANXIETY,  DIFFICULTY  OF  BREATH- 
'    ING,   AND   SENSE    OF.  SUFFOCATION. 


This  disease  is  described  by  modern  writers  under  the 
names  of  angina  pectoriSf  syncope  anginosa^  asthma  <fo- 
larificumy  or  arthritiam^  orthopnoea  cardiaca^  and  va- 
rious others  of  a  similar  import,  that  clearly  discover  its 
relationship  to  the  genera  which  have  just  passed  in  re- 
view before  us.  It  has  characters,  however,  sufficiently 
marked  to  separate  it  from  all  of  them,  and  particularly 
from  those  under  which  it  has  hitherto  been  ranked  as  a 
species  or  subdivision.  And  I  have  in  consequence  been 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  new  denomination,  as 
well  as  of  assigning  it  a  new  place :  and  hence  die  above 
name  of  STERNALGIA  (rrE'PNAAriA) ;  a  compound  import- 
ing "pwn  about  the  sternum",  which  is  a  striking  pa- 
thognomic symptom,  if  not  the  leading  feature  of  the  af- 
fection. It  is  here  it  differs  essentially  from  syncope  and 
asthma,  neither  of  which  terms,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  it ;  while  it  has  still  less  connexion 
with  angina  in  its  common  sense  of  quinsy,  although  this 
is  the  name  by  which,  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Heberden,  it 
has  been  most  frequently  denominated. 
Synonymf.  M.  Brera,  an  Italian  physician  of  deserved  eminenc^ 
but  whose  work  the  author  was  unacquainted  with  till 
after  the  first  edition  of  the  present,  has  entitled  it  stemo- 
cardioy  and  M.  Portal  has  preferred  this  term  to  angina 
pectoris.  Its  chief  objection  is  a  derivation  from  two 
dbtinct  organs  as  the  seat  of  disease. 
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'  The  genus  offers  us  two  species,  possessing  characters    Gbk.  yi.^ 
that  sufficiently  distinguish  tliem  from  each  other : —         Su^lMtire 


1.  ST£RNAL6IA  AMBULANTIUM.   ACUTE  BREAST-PANG. 

2,   CHRONICA.  CHRONIC  BREAST-PANG. 


bretft-ptng. 


SPECIES  1. 
STERNALGIA  AMBULANTIUM. 

SUPERVENING  SUDDENLY  DURING  EXERCISE ;   WitH  TEN- 
DENCY TO  syncope:  relieved  by  rest. 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  description  which  will  fairly  ^"'*  ^^' 
apply  to  this  genus  under  either  of  its  species  in  any  of  Not  knowii 
the  writings  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabian  authors  Jf^^f^y 
that  have  descended  to  us.  Some  few  passages  have 
been  quoted  as  possibly  referring  to  it;  but  on  examina- 
tion they  will  be  found  too  general  for  the  purpose,  or 
evidently  intended  for  some  other  affection.  Such  par- 
ticularly is  the  asthma  pneumodes  of  Aretaeus,  referred 
to  by  Swediaur,  who  has  distinguished  the  disease  in  his 
Nosology  by  the  name  of  Pnigophobia.  And  hence  con- 
sidering the  minuteness  with  which  many  of  the  writers 
thus  adverted  to  have  followed  up  all  the  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  human  frame,  aqd  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  have  described  them,  the  most  reasonable  conclu- 
sion is  that,  like  rickets  and  several  other  diseases,  it 
was  not  known  to  them,  or,  in  other  words,  was  not  in 
existence. 

The  first  glances  at  it  which  we  are  any  where  capa-^  First 
ble  of  tracing,  are  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  the  g^cc«at»^» 
works  of  Morgagni  *,  and  somewhat  more  distinctly  in 

•  See  especially  Epist.  xxiu.   Art.  8, 9. 
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the  CansuUationes  Medica  of  Hoffman*  Dr*  Letberlaad, 
has  foUowed  up  the  inquiry  with  a  curious  spirit  of  re-^ 
search  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  %  and 
has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  works  of  Poter,  which 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  this  writer  was  weQ  ac- 
quainted with,  at  least,  the  first  species  of  the  genus,  and 
was  aware  of  its  being  often  fktaL  Poter's  description  of 
the  disease  is  as  follows :  <^  Respirandi  diflBcultas  quae 
per  intervalla  deambulantibus  inddit ; — sic  ut  plurimum 
derepente  moriun  tur."t  But  it  is  to  the  late  Dr.  Heberdea 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first,  full,  and  perspicuous 
account  of  sternalgia,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  angina  pectoris^ 
and  for  having  fixed  the  public  eye  of  the  profession  upon 
its  peculiar  nature*  His  observations  are  given  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  second  an^  third  volumes  of  the 
Medical  Transactions  of  the  College. 

Dr.  CuUen  has  not  noticed  the  complaint  either  in  bis 
Nosology  or  in  his  First  Lines ;  but  he  has  entered  i£ 
with  the  unsatisfactory  name  of  angina  pectoris  in  his 
*'  Catalogue  of  Omitted  Diseases."  J 

It  has,  however,  been  minutely  described  and  well  il- 
lustrated, both  historically  and  practically,  by  many  mo* 
dem  writers  of  established  reputation,  as  Dr.  FotbergiU^ 
Dr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Percival,  Dr*  Darwin,  Dr.  Macbride, 
Dr*  Hamilton,  Dr.  Haygarth,  and  Dr*  Parry,  most  of 
whom  have  accompanied  their  descriptions  wiUi  a  spe- 
culative inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  complaint 

Sternalgia  rarely  attacks  the  young,  or  those  who  are 
under  five-and-forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  Persons  with 
short  necks,  inclined  to  corpulency,  or  of  a  gouty  tem- 
perament, and  e^cially  when  indulging  a  sedative  Ufe, 
are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it*  The  form  it  first  as- 
sumes is  commonly  that  of  the  present  species,  by  &r  the 
most  severe,  and,  as  Poter  correctly  observes,  the  most 
frequently  fatal :  for  when  the  constitution  has  been  for 


•  Vol.  111.  p.  ISO.  f  Polerii  Op.  Cent.  3.  No.  22 

\  **  Catalogus  Morborum  a  nobis  omiwwrura,  quot 
•portebat.*' 
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^ome  time  habituated  to  the  paroxysms,  though  it  (^n    Gey.  vi. 
becomes  greatly  debilitated  by  them,  and  the  paroxysms  gtJ^%u* 
themselves  increase  in  duration,  it  passes  through  the  ambnian- 
attack  with  less  violence  and  immediate  danger.  ^^ 

The  incipient  assault  is  usually  felt  while  the  patient  is  brMst-pang. 
walking,  and  especially  if  he  happen  to  be  walking  soon  Symptoim. 
after  eating,  or  during  the  process  of  digestbn.  He 
complains  of  a  new  and  painful  sensation  in  his  breast, 
spreading  up  to  his  arms.  At  first,  perhaps,  this  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  and  more  commonly  on  the  left  side  than  on  the 
right ;  but  it  soon  winds  its  way  to  the  elbow,  wrist,  and 
fingers'  ends.  In  this  incipient  state  he  sometimes  loses 
the  pain  suddenly  and  entirely  by  merely  standing  still. 
Yet  it  rarely  continues  more  than  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour,  even  under  its  most  severe  assault,  and  where 
it  proves  fetal.  There  is  sometimes  connected  with  it  a 
strong  feeling  of  flatulency  at  the  stomach,  with  mo- 
mentary ease  on  eructation.  The  face  moreover  is  often 
pale,  and  the  body  bathed  in  perspiration. 

Whatever  exercise  the  patient  is  cffigaged  in  when 
the  paroxysm  attacks  him,  he  feels  that  a  perseverance 
in  it  wouM  produce  a  total  suspension  of  living  power : 
and  hence  if  he  be  walking,  and  especially  against  the 
wind,  he  turns  from  the  wind  and  stands  stiU ;  when,  if 
the  complaint  be  slight,  and  in  its  infancy,  it  soon  va- 
nishes. 

.    In  one  instance,  a  patient  thus  attacked,  and  who  In  slight 
was  distinguished  for  great  firmness  of  mind,  had  the  ^J^by 
resolution  to  continue  walking,  and  found  the  pain  go  nnnneu  of 
off  after  it  had  aflected  him  from  five  to  ten  minutes*.  "^ 
If  by  a  like  degree  of  courageous  effort,  the  patient,  in 
struggling  for  breath,  be  able  to  overcome  the  constric- 
tion, he  will  continue  able  through  the  remainder  of  the 
fit  to  make  a  deep  inspiration,  though  acccompanied 
perhaps  with  sighing  and  some  difficulty  of  expiring  his 
breath.    In  other  instances,  however,  an  equal  degree  Finnnw*  of 

mind  som*- 
■    ■  : .  I  .  ■         limw  ex- 

•  Parry,  TrtttUt  pn  Angina  Fcctorii .  ^^1^^  "* 
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of  firmness  has  been  exerted  in  vain.  In  most  cases, 
the  pulse,  during  this  contest,  varies  but  little,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  quickened,  and  sometimes  intermits;  whil^ 
in  a  few  instances,  the  heart  palpitates  considerably^ 
though  less  so  than  in  the  chronic  species. 

A  habit  of  return  is  soon  induced  after  a  few  fits  haive 
paved  the  way ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  the  action  of 
walking  is  not  necessary  for  its  production,  for  it  will 
sometimes  be  brought  on  by  the  most  trivial  circam- 
stances,  as  coughing,  swallowing,  going  to  stool,  or  a 
slight  disturbance  of  the  mind.     And,  in  this  case,  the 
first  species  becomes  converted  into  the  second.  **  One '% 
says  Dr.  Heberden,  "  has  told  me  that  Uiis  complaint 
was  greatest  in  winter ;  another,  that  it  was  aggravated 
by  warm  weather;  in  the  rest,  the  seasons  were  not  s«is- 
pected  of  making  any  difference."*     The  pulse  is  not 
only  little  affected,  as  already  observed  darii^  the  pa- 
roxysm, but  even  in  the  intervals ;  being,  for  the  most 
part,   only  a  littie  quickened,   and  seldom  exceedk^ 
eighty  strokes  in  a  minute ;  in  one  instance,  even  where 
the  semilunar  valves  of  the  heart  were  afterwards  found 
ossified,  and  the  ossification  had  extended  to  the  aorta 
itself,  the  pulse,  though  small,  never  exhibited  irr^gn- 
larityf .     Yet,  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  found  it  not  only 
irregular  but  intermittent;  and  intermittent  for  some 
weeks  after  the  paroxysm  had  ceased  to  return.    In 
others  it  has  been  strong  and  vibratory. 

The  cause  is  very  obscure,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
disease  has  often  been  found  in  persons  labouring  under 
different  sorts  of  structural  derangement  about  the  heart, 
or  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  to  which 
it  has  been  ascribed,  as  soon  as  such  derangements  have 
been  discovered ;  while,  in  other  cases,  nothing  of  the 
kind  seems  to  have  existed.  Thus  the  cartihiginous 
portions  of  the  ribs  have  sometimes  appeared  ossified  on 
examination  after  death ;  sometimes  the  semilunar  valves 
of  the  heart ;  and  sometimes  the  coronary  arteries :  and 

*  Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

t  Id.  Letter  from  Pr.  Wall,  Vol.  ai.p.  |6. 
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hence  Dr.  Wall  has  ascribed  the  disease  to  the  first  or  Gxs,  VL 
seccmd  of  these  morbid  changes*,  and  Dr.  Parry  to  the  s^?JJJ|^ 
thirdf  •  Dr.  Cuming  fomid  the  heart  itself  double  its  ambiOui. 
natural  size,  with  some  kind  of  morbid  change  in  se-  ^^^ 
veral  of  the  surrounding  organsif*  ^*  Haygarth,  on  bmst-puig. 
one  occasion,  found  the  mediastinum  in  a  state  of  sup- 
purative inflammadon,  and  has  hence  regarded  this  as 
the  cause  $;  while,  as  the  pericardium  has  sometimes 
evinced  concretions  of  blood.  Dr.  Hooper  and  others 
have  referred  the  disease  to  this  affection  ||.  Dr.  Ho- 
sack  conceives  it  to  be  an  efiect  of  plethora  f;  Dr.  Dar- 
win, of  asthma,  producing  a  cramp  of  a  peculiar  kind 
in  the  diaphragm,  or  the  other  muscles  of  respiration; 
while  a  very  large  number  of  pathologists,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Eisner**,  Bengerff,  Dr.  Butter^j:, 
and  ,Dr.  Macqueen$$,  have  endeavoured  to  account  Sor 
it  as  a  particular  species  of  gput :  and  hence  Dr.  Berger 
attacked  it  with  gum  guaiacum,  which,  in  his  pf^per  upon 
this  subject  in  the  Copenhagen  Transactions,  he  asserts 
to  have  been  particularly  serviceable.  Dr.  Latham  has, 
in  various  instances,  found  it  in  persons  who,  possessed 
of  sound  chests,  and  ^parently  untainted  constitu- 
tions ||||,  were  affected  with  enlargements  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  or  other  diseases  seated  in  these  organs. 
Dr.  Portal  has  enumerated  most  of  these  causes,  and  has 
added  others  which  are  more  questionable  than  any  of 
them,  as  scrophula,  syphilis,  and  a  nervous  tempera- 
mentflf. 

*  Medical  Transactions,  VoL  iii.  Art.  n. 

t  Treatise  on  the  Syncope  Anginosa,  commonly  called  Angina  Pectorii. 

I  Case  of  Diseased  Heart,  &c.,  Dublin  Reports,  Vol.  m. 

$  Medical  Transactions,  VoL  iii.  Art.  vi. 

H  Mem.  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.  Vol.  i.  19.  21.   , 

1  Americ.  Med.  and  Phil.  R^st.  VoL  n.  p.  S66. 

•*  Abhandlung  iieber  die  Brustbranne.     Konigsburg. 

ft  See  Algem.  Dentsche,  BibL  xxxvi.  125. 
,    It  Treatise  on  tfie  disease  commonly  called  Angina  Pectoris,  Lond.  1791. 

j§  Lond,  Med.  Joum.  VoL  v.  ' 

11 II  Medical  Transactions,  VoL  iv.  ArU  xVi. 

^^  M^oires  sur  la  Nature  «t  le  Traitement  de  plufieurs  Maladies.  Ton* 
IT.  Svo.  Paris,  1819. 
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am.  VI.        That  there  is  a  violent  and  painful  constriction  of 
7^nwiiii!i     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  muscles  about  the  sternum  during  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  respiration  is  henoe 


Atute         gT6&%  impeded,  is  unquestionable;  and  that  many  cf 
the  above  misformations  of  structure,  or  constttutional 


Many  of      habits,  may  occasion  a  predisposition  to  stemalgia,  is 
perhapir'     highly  probabie;  but  they  give  us  little  or  no  informa- 
imdispo-      tion  concerning  the  cause  that  immediately  produces  it; 
yl^s^r**  while  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  several  of  these 
^^  ^^-f     morbid  changes,  thus  brought  forward  as  causes,  are 
11^     '    themselves  only  effects  of  so  laborious  and  perilous  a  • 
Hence  not    Struggle*    And  hence  we  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  in  our 
d^^d^t"     P^'esent  defective  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
on  structu-    disease,  do  more  than  adopt  the  modest  opinion  of  Dr. 
raiderange.  ggrgius,  and  Dr.  Heberden,  and  regard  it  as  dep«d- 
ent  upon  a  cause  that  has  not  yet  been  traced  out,  but 
whic^  does  not  seem  to  originate  neoessarilj  in  any 
structural  derangement  of  the  organs  aflfected.    Dr. 
Heberd^,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Perdval,  with 
whom  he  differed  upon  this  subject,  gives  a  very  instruct- 
ive and  interesting  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  patient 
who  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  disease,  thou^  it  was 
complicated  with  other  affections.     <<The  dissection'', 
says  he,  <^  of  this  sufferer  by  the  axigiUA  pecUmSy  as  weU 
as  that  of  a  few  others  which  I  have  heard  o^  teach* 
es  us  that  the  disease  is  neither  owing  to  inflamma- 
tion, nor  to  any  malconformation  of  the  parts.    We 
must  not,  therefore,  seek  for  the  cure  amongst  the  means 
which  lower  the  vis  vitae ;  and  we  need  not  despair  of 
finding  it  elsewhere.     But  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
it  very  soon  when  we  consider  how  little  success  has  at- 
tended all  our  searches  after  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  and 
for  some  other  distempers  with  whose  nature  we  have 
had,  for  a  thousand  years,  such  abundant  means  of  being 
acqusdnted."* 

The  variable  state  of  the  pube,  and  the  occasional 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  is  best  accounted  for  by  sup- 

*  Edin.  Med.  Comm.  Vol.  iii«  p.  180. 
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posing  some  such  structural  disease  as  we  have  just  seen    Gnr.  VT. 
occasionally  exists  there.    Yet  even  these  symptoms  may  g^^Jk 
depend  upon  the  habit  or  idiosyncrasy,  and  appear  to  ambulaii. 
have  occurred,  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  dissection  ^"™^ 
has  discovered  no  such  manifest  local  cause.    So  &r  as '  breaiupMif . 
I  have  witnessed  the  disease,  it  has  ccanmenced  in  the  Aflfection  of 
respiratory  muscles  with  a  suffocative  struggle,  and  tense  to^^muscin 
constrictive  pain:  and  it  has  not  been  till  a  minute  or  prior  to  that 
two  afterwards,  and  where  the  spastic  action  has  ex- 
tended in  different  directions,  that  the  pulse  has  varied, 
or  palpitation  ensued :  as  though  the  primary  aeat  of 
disease  was  in  these  muscles,  and  the  heart  was  only 
affected  secondarily. 

Where  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is  thus  doubtful,  ^*>*^  ^ 
and  its  causes  thus  obscure  or  variable,  its  best  mode  of  doubtfuL 
treatment  must  be  equally  uncertain;    and  though  I 
willingly  join  with  Dr.  Heberden  in  thinking  that  we 
ought  not  to  de^air  of  finding  a  cure,  I  am  afraid  we 
have  not  found  it  yet. 

Where  the  temperament  is  plethoric,  or  the  heart  is  ^^f^^°^ 
evidently  implicated  in  the  affection,  bleeding  will  often  Mrtain'^set 
afford  some  relief.   But  in  the  simplest  cases  of  the  com-  only. 
plaint,  where  the  pulse  is  litde  disturbed,  and  the  heart 
without  palpitation,  the  use  of  the  lancet  has  proved  iiH 
jurious  rather  than  beneficial :  and  purging  has  been  of 
as  little  avaU.    Antispasmodics  and  cordials,  and  espe^  Cordials 
cially  wine,  palliate  the  symptoms  for  a  few  minutes,  but  ^^^s^^g 
afterwards  lose  their  virtue.  oniypaiu- 

ate. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  found  most  Recumbent 
successful,  consists  in  putting  the  patient  immediately  in  position. 
an  inclined,  rather  than  a  recumbent  position,  with  his 
head  raised  high.     He  should  instantly  take  an  emetic  Emetics. 
of  whatever  may  be  ^ven  most  expeditiously,  though 
the  antimonial  preparations  form  the  best  medicine  for 
this  purpose,  as  producing  a  longer  action.    As  soon  as 
the  patient  rejects,  he  may  be  allowed  a  little  warm  water, 
though  this  should  be  administered  to  him  sparingly. 
The  diaphoresis  hereby  usually  induced  should  be  as-  Diaphoresis, 
sisted  by  a  moderate  warmth  of  bed-clothes,  and  par- 
licularly  by  placing  the  patient  between  the  blankets; 
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and  if  the  constrictive  pain  or  difficulty  of  respiration 
still  outlast  the  sickness,  opium  intermixed  with  ether, 
camphor,  or  other  diffusible  antispasmodics,  should  be 
employed  pretty  freely.  And  I  may  here  observe,  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  virhere  the  common  forms  of  opium, 
as  the  extract,  wine,  or  tincture,  are  found  to  a£fect  the 
head,  the  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  preparation  of  it, 
known  by  the  name  of  Black  Drap^  which  is  a  solu- 
tion of  ^  this  drug  in  veijuice,  with,  apparently,  some 
portion  of  rectified  spirit,  and,  certainly,  a  liberal  com- 
bination of  aromatics,  seems  to  have  less  tendency  to 
excite  nausea  and  head-ache  afterwards;  and,  from  its 
being  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  lauda- 
num, may  be  used  in  a  much  smaller  quantity.  Mr. 
Bailey's  well  known  form  will  also  in  many  cases  suc-^ 
ceed  as  well. 

But  it  is  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  that  medical  skill 
and  ingenui^  are  likely  to  be  most  efficacious.  If  we 
find  the  complaint  connected,  as  it  often  is,  with  a  mor- 
bid diathesis  of  any  kind,  as  that  of  gout,  with  the  sudden 
suppression  of  any  habitual  discharge,  as  that  of  the  he^ 
morrhoidal  vessels,  or  a  chronic  afiection  of  any  other 
organ,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  the  liver,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  immediately  directed  to  what  may  thus 
prove  a  predisposing  cause,  which  we  must  endeavour  to 
palliate  or  remove,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause 
we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  detect  The  bowels, 
in  the  mean  time,  must  be  kept  gently  open,  and  a 
freedom  from  relapse  be  secured  at  night  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  by  an  opiate  pill,  or  the  extract  of  henbane,' 
whidi  last  in  one  or  two  instances,  I  have  found  of  im- 
portant service. 

As  the  disease  is  greatly  dependent  upon  a  morbid 
mobility  and  weakness  of  the  muscular  fibres,  either 
general  or  local,  a  tonic  course  of  medicine  and  regimeif 
should  be  instantly  commenced,  and  unswervingly  per- 
severed in.  The  diet  should  be  light;  all  flatulent  foods 
and  drinks  be  cautiously  avoided ;  the  hours  be  early, 
and  the  exercise  indulged  in  be  of  the  gentlest  kind. 

Arsenic,  in  small  doses,  is  said  to  have  been  tried  with 
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advantage^ ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  effects  from  my    Gnr.  VT. 
own  practice ;  and  should  prefer  the  oxydes  of  many  gt^^SgU 
other  metals,  and  particularly  those  of  bismuth,  copper,  ambuUn. 
and  iron,  as  more  likely  to  idford  a  permanent  and  radi-  ^^^ 
cal  cure.     Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  briefly  noted  a  case,  in  breasupang. 
which  the  disease  yielded  to  arsenic  in  combination  with  "^•*"«°^ 
digitalis  and  mercury  f. 

Where  the  complaint  is  strictly  idiopathic  and  uncom-  Victrious 
bined,  it  has  often  been  found  to  give  way  to  some  local  ^««^»'8«*» 
irritation  or  vicarious  drain.     A  sudden  flow  of  blood 
from  the  anus  has  completely  removed  it    An  ichorous 
or  serous  discharge  from  the  same  organ  has  proved 
equally  successful ;  as  has  also  an  obstinate  gleet  ,  And 
it  is  hence  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  setons  or.  issues  Setons  and 
should  have  been  productive  of  equal  service.   The  latter 
are  to  be  preferred  as  the  least  troublesome ;  one  should 
be  opened  in  each  thigh,  and  each  incision  should  be  » 

large  enough  to  contain  two  peas ;  which  it  would  be 
better  at  first  to  make  of  the  mezereon  bark,  as  already 
recommended  for  the  same  purpose  in  asthma. 
,   I  have  been  informed  that  some  preparation  of  the  f ""«"« 

_  .  ■•     .         V  t         Lauro-ce- 

prunus  Lauro^erasuSf  given  during' me  paroxysm,  has  ruus. 
proved  rapidly  successfiil;  and  from  its  power. of  aug« 
menting  action  while  it  diminishes  irritability,  it  is  pos- 
sible the  information  is  correct;  yet,  without  a. high 
degree  of  skill  and  circumspection, .  so  potent  andrapid 
a  poison  must  inevitably  become  a  remedy  &r  worse 
than  the  disease  itself.  ..  The  remedial  or  pois<mous  pro-^  Concen- 
perty  is  probably  the  prussic  add  whic^  this  plant  ia  JjJ^S]^*' 
now  well  known  to  contain ;  as  well  as  the  blossom  of 
peachrtrees,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  other  v^^ta- 
bles  of  the  same  smell.     And  hence,  for  the  sake  o( 
greater  accuracy,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  the  prus- 
sic acid  of  the  chemist  in  its  simpler  and .  more  coocenf 
trated  state. 

.  *  Alexander*  Med.  Com.  Edinb.  Vol.  y.  p»  99« 
t  Medico-Chir,Traw.Vol,iY.p.J8S. 
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SPECIES  IL 
STERNALGIA  CHRONICA. 

THE  PAROXYSMS  LESS  VIOLENT,  BUT  OF  LONGER  CON- 
TINUANCE :  RECURRING  FREQUENTLY  WITH  GREAT 
PALPITATION  OP  THE  HEART,  EXCITED  BY  SLIGHT^ 
AND  OFTEN  UNKNOWN  CAUSES,  AND  NOT  RELIEVED 
BY  REST. 

Our.  VL    From  the  observations  which  have  been  thrown  out  at 
Oi^^iatef     some  length  in  treating  of  ephialtes  and  asthma,  it  is  not 
often  during  fo  be  wondered  at  that  stemalgia  should  in  many  habits, 
why^  ^      where  it  has  once  taken  a  hold,  be  peculiarly  disposed 
to  recur  when  the  body  is  recumbent,  and  particularly 
during  sleep :  nor  even  that,  in  some  idiosyncrasies,  it 
should,  like  the  two  complaints  just  alluded  to,  often 
originate  in  such  a  state  of  body. 
^^  ^^        ^'  however,  the  first  attacks  do  not  prove  fisital^  the 
nic  disease  is  often  apt  to  become  chnmic ;  and  to  exhibit 

In  which      the  symptoms  that  charactarize  the  present  species.    The 
^^^^^   attack  is  now  not  only  more  easily  brought  on,  but  re- 
graiter  dif-    quires  a  longer  period  of  time  fix*  its  removal.   Rest,  even 
^^^'        tf  it  commence  during  exerdse,  has  litde  or  no  efiect,  and 
the  paroxysm  has  at  times  been  protracted  not  onty  for 
sonie  hours,  but  even  £ar  several  days,  without  remission, 
and  occasionally  with  a  considerable  degree  of  danger 
throv^  the  ^diole  period.    Yet  it  has  occaaonally  con- 
tinned  to  harass  and  weaken  the  constitution,  without 
actually  destroying  it,  for  twenty  years ;  and^  in  a  fisw 
lloiua        instances,  has  been  known  to  cease  spontaneoudy.    In 
l^ttd^      this  species  of  the  disease,  we  meet  with  fiw  more  in- 
more  fre-      stances  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  irr^ular  pulse 
SlronkT       ^^^^'^  ^  *^  preceding :  and  not  unfrequently  these  cate- 
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nating  s}nnptoms  become  more  manifest  and  distressing    Gnv.  VI. 
as  the  disease  becomes  more  inveterate;  as  though  the  g^^^' 
morbid  state  of  the  heart  or  its  appendages  were  a  result  chronica. 
of  sternalgia,  instead  of  stemalgia  being  a  result  of  the  ^rauu^ 
former.   In  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  valuable  Table  of  Medi-  pang. 
cal  Cases  occurring  in  his  private  practice,  as  contradis-  Dluitrated. 
tinguished  from  the  diary  of  his  public  duty  as  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  the  head  of  ^^  Palpi- 
tation of  the  Heart  and  Angina  Pectoris '%  we  have  the 
following  remark  :  <<  In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  an 
extreme  distress  of  breathing  for  five  years^  and  tho 
pulse  fluctuated  from  twenty  to  thir^two,  never  fidling 
below  the  former,  nor  exceeding  the  latter.    Nothing 
gave  material  relief.    Leave  was  not  obtained  to  open 
the  body  after  death.''*    Dr.  Fothei^ill  in  like  numner 
asserts,  not  only  that  the  pulse  in  his  practice  has  been 
irregular  and  intermitting  durii^  the  exacerbaticNOS,  but 
that  it  has  continued  irr^;ular  and  even  intermittent 
when  the  patient  has  been  free  from  pain  and  at  rest. 

Of  the  medical  treatment  and  regimen  I  have  already  TmtamL 
spd^en  under  the  preceding  species. 

*  MecUClar.  Trans.  Vol.  iy.  p.  186. 
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GENUS   VIL 

PLEURALGIA. 

minium  Skil^t. 

PUNGENT  PAIN   IN  THE  SIDE;    DIFFICULTY  OF   BltEATH* 
INO ;   WITHOUT  FEVER  OR  INFLAMMATION. 

Gwr.vil.  The  last  genus  of  diseases  which  occurs  under  the  pre- 
Synonym.  gent  Order,  is  that  which  has  been  usually  denominated 
pleurodyne,  for  which  pleuralgia  is  here  adopted  in  its 
stead  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  Bodi  terms  import  pain 
or  ache  in  the  side;  but  as  algia  is  a  more  common  me- 
dical  termination  than  odyney  and  one  alone  is  sufficient, 
a.  preference  has  been  given  to  the  former.  On  a  nice 
and  critical  exaipination  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  shade  of  diffisrence  between  a^70(  and  dUnt^  but  no 
such  critical  distinction  has  been  ever  attended  U>  by 
professional  writers,  and,  as  terminations  to  medical 
compounds,  they  are  used  convertibly,  or  as  direct  sy- 
nonjrms*. 
Difficulty  The  difficulty  of  breathing  noticed  in  the  generic  defi- 
of  bmthing  nition  depends  altogether  upon  the  acute  ache  produced 
ptadrat  by  every  attempt  to  inflate  the  lungs ;  and  though  nega- 
tive characters  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
both  in  generic  and  specific  definitions,  it  is  necessary  in 
the  present  instance  to  add,  ^^  without  fever  or  inflam- 
mation^;  since  this  is  the  chief  feature  by  which  pleur- 
algia, or  ^<  stitch  in  the  pleura,''  is  distinguished  from 
<<pleuritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura". 

Pleuralgia,  or  pleurodyne,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  CuUen's  Nosology  than  stemalgia.    Pain  in  the  side 

*  See  the  Author's  FreUminary  DiMertfttion  to  his  Nosology,  p.  fix. 
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is,  in  his  opinion,  never  any  thing  more  than  a  mere   Oev.  vii. 
symptom  of  some  other  complaint,  most  commonly  rheu-  p^l2^ 
matism ;  and  the  example  which  Dr.  Culien  has  thus  set  nde. 
has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  later  writers  of  our  own 
coontry.    There  are  two  species,  however,  that  have  a 
fiur  ckdm  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  idiopathic    They  do 
not  often  indeed  constitute  alarming  diseases,  but,  so  long 
as  they  continue,  are  peculiarly  distressing ;  while  the 
latter  is  often  of  long  duration,  and  demands  a  consider- 
able range  of  medicd  treatment. 

Sauvages,  therefore,  is  fully  justified  in  forming  a 
distinct  genus  of  the  complaints  bdbre  us ;  and  Macbride 
is  more  to  be  commended  in  following  his  example  than 
CuUen  in  departing  from  it*  The  two  species  are  as 
follow : 

1.  PLEURALGIA  ACUTA.  STITCH. 

2.  -r .  CHRONICA.      CHRONIC  PAIN  IN  THE  SIDE. 


SPECIES  I. 
PLEURALGIA  ACUTA. 

PAIN  aUDDEN  AND  TEMPORARY  :    SUPERVENING  ON  MUS- 
CULAR EXERCISE  :  RELIEVED  BY  PRESSURE. 

This  species  b  found  most  frequent  among  boys  who   ^^'  ^^* 
are  en^iged  in  any  violent  exerdon,  and  particularly  in  CtuM. 
hard  running.    It  is  produced  by  too  great  and  sudden 
a  distention  <^  the  fine  blood-vessels  of  the  pleura  from 
undue  propulsion  of  the  blood,  at  an  age  hi  which  these 
delicate  vessels  readily  give  way,  and  become  overloaded. 

It  is  hence  relieved  by  a  hwdkerchief,  or  any  other  How^>«- 
tight  bandage^  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  sup- 

VOL.  u  us 


lined. 
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GiK«  VII.  porting  the  vessels,  and  of  diminishing  the  current  of 
pj^J^^irii  blood  by  its  pressure.  In  like  manner  it  gradually  sub- 
tcuta.  sides  on  rest  or  even  slackening  the  pace ;  for  the  over* 

^^^*         stretched  vessels,  no  longer  urged  by  an  inordinate  pro- 
pulsion, soon  return  to  their  proper  diameter  by  th^ 
proper  elasticity.    Where  this  is  not  the  case,  Ueeding 
and  other  evacuants  are  instantly  necessary;  together 
with  warm  relaxing  liniments  and  anodyne  fixnentations. 
It  is  from  this  forcible  distention  of  die  minute  vessels 
of  the  pleura  that  Van  Swieten,  Sauvages,  and  Macbride 
distinguish  this  species  by  the  name  of  pleurodyne  a 
9p«iin«       spasmate ;  thus  making  a  dbtiuction  between  spasma  and 
^AOied^^'   spasmus ;  and  understanding,  by  the  former,  that  volon- 
from  spM-    tary  stretching  or  straining  which  takes  place  in  any  ve- 
™^'  hement  exertion,  contraction,  or  extension  of  a  muscle^ 

as  in  striving,  bearing  heavy  burdens,  or  running.     In 
the  language  of  M.  de  Sauvages,  ^<  Spasma  non  est  spas- 
mus, sed  distractio,  divulsio,  qualis  accidere  solet  a  ve- 
hement musculi  nisii,  contractione,  extensione ;  ut  inter 
luctandum,  onera  gestanda,  currendum."^ 
^**"^m  hi      ^^^  species  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  symptom  in 
other dif-     flatulence,  hysteria,   and  hypochondrias:  in  all  these 
^^^j.       cases,  however,  though  the  disease  or  symptoms  are  the 
bowerer*      Same,  the  exciting  cause  is  very  different     There  is 
^^atmg  Y^QYey  evidently,  a  nervous  or  irritable  temperament,  and 
difierent.      a  tendency  to  spastic  action ;  and  the  pleura,  and  conse- 
quently the  delicate  vessds  of  the  pleura,  are  spastically 
and  involuntarily  contracted;  so  diat  the  blood-vessels 
are  forcibly  diminished  instead  of  being  forciUy  anlaiged 
in  their  diameter;  and  the  acute  paui  proceeds  fiom  an 
urgent  pressure  of  the  ordinary  current  of  blood  through 
a  contracted  channel,  instead  of  from  an  urgent  pressure 
of  an  accumulated  current  of  blood  throu^  a  channd 
distended  to  its  utmost  stretch. 

"     '  T   I        ■    I  ■    ■     M  ■■  Ml  ,  m  ■  I     ■  — — — 

*  Koiol.  Method.  CI,  ▼.  Ord.  u.  Qta,  n. 
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SPECIES   II. 

PLEURALGIA  CHRONICA. 

dt^tonit  Hain  itt  t^t  ^m. 

PAIN  permanent:  augmented  by  pressure:  inabi- 
lity OF  LYING  ON  THE  SIDE  AFFECTED. 

This  species  is  more  diffused  than  the  first,  and  accom-    Gsir.  VIL 
panied  with  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation ;  whence  p,^Ve  ' 
pressure,  instead  of  diminishing,  augments  the  pain,  augmrau 
The  cause  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  from  any  of  ^u^edw. 
those  abready  noticed,  and  is  perhaps,  most  frequently,  to 
be  found  in  adhesions  of  the  folds  of  the  pleura  to  each  Common 
other,  or  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  or,  a  thickening  in  ^"'^ 
some  part  of  its  extent,  whereby  the  play  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  is  impeded,  and  a  state  of  perpetual  irrita- 
tion, or  a  perpetual  tendency  to  irritation,  is  kept  up. 

This  species  has  also  often  been  produced  by  a  frac-  Produced  by 
tured  rib,  or  some  other  lesion  of  the  chest ;  or  by  some  injury,  or 
internal  malformation,  or  other  structural  disease  in  the  "<>»*«<* 
organs  of  the  same  cavity.  Dr.  Perceval,  in  a  note  upon 
this  species  appended  to  the  volume  of  Nosology,  refers 
to  a  case  which  once  occurred  to  him,  of  pain  in  the  left 
side  acute  and  obstinate,  that  baffled  all  remedies,  local 
and  general;  and  which  was  at  length  found  to  hav^ 
originated  from  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

Chronic  pleuralma  may  also  follow  from  an  inflamma-  j?^*^*;" 
tion  of  the  pleura;  or  from  tranferred  gout  or  rheumar  pkura, or 
tism.    It  is  peculiarly  apt  to  take  place  under  every  dis-  **^^*'^ 
ease,  which,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  the  system,  renders 
it  generally  irritable  and  subject  to  irregularity  of  action ; 
as  is  the  case  in  worms,  syphilis,  and  phthisis.  Theoppo-  wonn8,«y- 
Bite  extreme  of  plethora  has,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  phthisis: 
been  found  to  produce  it  by  the  permanent  stimulus  of  *^^^^^ 
s  s  2 
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Gbk.vii.  an  excess  in  the  circulating  fluid;  in  consequence  of 
PteuraiJiii*  which  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  pleura  are  kept 
chronica.  Constantly  upon  the  stretch,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
Manta^thc  ^*^®  already  seen  they  are  transiently  distended  onder 
side.  the  former  species. 

When  Most  of  thesc^  however,  may  be  r^arded  as  mere 

*^^ '  ^  symptomatic  affections.     Among  the  genuine  idi(^>atbic 
cases  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  those  pro- 
duced by  external  pressure,  as  habitually  forcing  the 
chest,  in  writing  against  the  hard  edge  of  a  desk ;  or, 
which  still  more  frequently  occurs,  and  is  productive  of 
far  severer  effects,  by  the  absurd  though  fiishionable  use 
Tight  suys:  of  tight  Stays,  which,  while  they  undermine  the  health, 
ch^oiir      generally  coop  up  and  distort  the  chest  into  a  shape 
effects.         equally  ungraceful  and  unnatural.    This  barbarous  cus- 
tom cannot  be  too  strongly  inveighed  against:  for  diongh 
the  imprisoned  young  female  may,  by  dint  ofbabity  and 
where  little  exercise  or  exertion  is  required,  be  able  to 
obtain  a  sort  of  triumph  over  the  primary  mischief  of  ad- 
hesions hereby  produced ;  yet  may  ^e  pave  the  wi^for 
an  obstinate  cough,  phthisis  and  lateral  curvature  of  die 
spine;  and. should  she  escq>e  these,  she  will  still  have 
other  inconveniences  to  suffer  as  soon  as  she  readies  a 
state  of  pregnancy. 
Instances  of      That  adhesious  may  take  place  without  inflammation^ 
tith^liTfn-    ^d  consequently  the  cause  we  are  now  contemplating 
flammaUon    occur  without  pleuritis,  is  dear  from  what  is  every  day 

in  other  •        -^     fL  J        J 

organs.        occumug  m  Other  organs. 

In  inguin^        If*  boy,  subject  to  an  inguinal  rupture,  wear  a  truss 

rupture.        t^aj  gj^g  ^i^h  tolerable  force  and  predsion,  a  radical  cure, 

the  result  of  adhesion,  is  often  obtained  in  a  few  years. 

Htnce  pre*,  ^^j  hence  pressure,  in  the  present  day,  has  become  a 

Bwrc  may  be  <»it  •  .. 

turned  to  a    powerful  and  extensive  enguie  m  the  hands  of  the  sor- 
P^  ^P^'     geon ;  and  bids  fair,  like  many  other  powers  in  nature 

which  are  highly  mischievous  when  misdirected  or  left 

to  themselves,  to  be  of  great  value  and  importance  under 

a  skilful  control. 
Treatment        In  attempting  either  to  cure  or  to  palliate  the  presort 

J4)ecies  of  pleuralgia,  we  must  direct  our  eye  as  nearly 
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as  possible  to  its  cause.     If  the  affection  be  symptomatic,    Oxk.  VII. 
we  must  combat  the  original  disease.     If  idiopathic,  p^l^^^J^^ 
bleeding  from  the  arm  will  generally  be  found  requisite,  chroaica. 
and  freely,  if  we  suspect  plethora;  but  locally  by  cupping  S^jl^ 
or  leeches,  if  it  be  from  the  mischievous  habit  of  dress  side. 
we  have  just  reprobated,  and  the  constitution,  as  is  mostly     "•*'°*°** 
the  case,  be  relaxed  and  delicate.     Here  also  dry  cup-  g^^Sy 
ping  has  been  frequently  found  serviceable.    Under  all  req«i«te: 
circumstances,  a  loose  dress  should  be  insisted  upon.  otIocsS^ 
Blistering  will  often  afford  relief,  and  the  discharge  should  Dry  cup- 
be  rendered  permanent;  but  a  seton  or  an  issue  will  to-  P"«* 

•  •  Loose  dress. 

nerally  succeed  better  than  a  blister.  Electricity  by  draw-  ^jj^j^jj^^ 
ing  sparks  has  also  proved  frequently  of  use.     Quiet  ra-  Setonsand 
ther  than  exercise  is  demanded,  and  the  ablest  course  of  >»«»«»• 
internal  medicines  will  be  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  ®f<^*^»'y- 
take  off*  irritating  and  irregular  action,  as  bark,  valerian,  medidnes. 
snake-root,  conium,  and  the  various  preparations  of  the  Has  been 
hop.     The  pain  has  occasionally  yielded  to  the  sudden  ^gt^j^i,. 
appearance  of  some  cutaneous  eruption  *,  a  remote  ab- 
scess f  ,  a  critical  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  the  skin  j:, 
or  the  sanguiferous  system  $,  or  a  smart  fit  of  the  gout  ||. 


*  Huxhain,  I.  p.  200.  f  De  Haen,  Rat.  Med.  Contin.  ii. 

I  Krebs,  Medic.  Beobaebiuagen,  Band.  u.  p.  S2. 
§  Horst.  Opp.  Vol.  III.  p.  51.— Schenck,  Obs.  Lib.  u.  N.  100. 
y  £ph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  lu.  Ann.  ui.  Obs.  16. 
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